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FOREWORD 

The  present  publication  is  the  latest  in  a series  of  volumes 
that  have  been  issued  annually  since  I960.  It  contains  basic 
documents  oh  arms  control  and  disarmament  developments 
during,  the  year.  The  work  of  the  United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  is  described  in  the  9th  annual 
report,  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  documentary 
material. 

The  documents  are  printed  chronologically.  They  are 
preceded  by  a topical  list  of  documents  and  followed  by  a 
chronological  list.  Other  reference  aids  include  lists  of  abbrevia- 
tions, international  organizations  and  conferences,  and  persons. 
The  Volume  also  includes  a bibliography  and  ah  index.  The 
papers  were  compiled  and  annotated  by  Robert  W.  Lambert, 
with  the  assistance  of  Ruth  Ihara  and  Jean  Mayer.  Useful 
suggestions  were  also  received  from  other  officers  of  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Technical  editing  was  done  in  the  Editorial  Branch  of 
the  Publishing  and  Reproduction  Services  Division  Depart- 
ment of  State. 
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UNESCO— United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization 7.  . 

U.  N.  G. A.— United  Nations  General  As- 
....  sembly  ; 

UNTS^United  Nations  Treaty  Series 
U.S.— United.States 
USAF— United  States  Air,  Force 
U.S.C-T-United  States  Code 
U.S.C.G.S.— United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic,  Survey  7 

USNS— United  States  Naval  Ship 
....  (civilian manned) 
U.S.S.R.-r-Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics 

UST— United  States  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Agreements 
WHOe-World  Health  Organization 
WM(>rrWorld)  Met edrbloglcal  Organi- 
zatioh  , < , 

WPA— Work  Projects  Administration 
WWSN— World-Wide  Standard  Seis- 
mograph Network  T 1*. 


^ Abbreviation  used  in  documents  of  United  Nations  organs  or  international 
conferences  served  by  the  United  Nations  Secretariat.  . 

* Communist  regime  not  recognized  by  the  United  States. 

• Title  changed  to  Committee  on  Disarihameht  in  1969 ; see  post,  p.  xvii. 
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LIST  OF  PRINCIPAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
AND  CONFERENCES 

Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor 
Beyond  the  Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction,  1968-  . 

Established  by  General  Assembly  Resolution  2407  A (XXIII),  Dec.  21,  1968. 
Met  in  three  sessions : Feb.  6-Feb.  7,Mar.lO-Mar.28,andAug.ll-Aug.  29, 
1969.  Five  additional  meetings  held  on  Nov.ll,  12,  .18,  19,  and  20,  1969. 

, Membership:  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Bulgaria, 
Cameroon,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chile,  Czechoslovakia,  El  Salvador,  France, 
Iceland,  India,  Italy,  Japan,  Kenya,  Kuwait,  Liberia,  Libya,  Madagascar, 
Malaysia,  Malta/  Mauritania,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Peru, 
Poland,  Romania,  Sierra  Leone,  Sudan,  Thailand,  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
U.S.S.R.,  U.A.R.,  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland; 
United  Republic  of  Tanzania,  U.S.,  arid  Yugoslavia. 

Disarmament  Commission,  1952-  , 

Established  by  General  Assembly  Resolution  502  (VI),  Jan.  11, 1952.  Since 
I960  the  Commission  has  comprised  all  U.N.  members.1  It  did  not  meet  in 
1969.  

Eighteen  Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  1962-1969.  Committee 
on  Disarmament,  1969-  . 

Announced  at  the  United  Nations,  Dec.  13,  1961  and  endorsed  by  General 
Assembly  Resolution  1722  (XVI),  Dec.  20,  1961;  Name  changed  to  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament,  Aug.  26, 1969!  15th  session,  Mar.  18-May  23, 1969; 
16thsession,  July  3-Oct  30, 1969.  Ori^lndl  members  .’Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Burma, 
Canada,  Czechoslovakia,,  Ethiopia,  France,* *  India;  Italy,  Mexico,  Nigeria, 
Poland,  Romania,  Sweden,  U.A.R.,  U*K.,  U.S.,  U.S.S.R.  New  members  ad - 
mitted  jJulV  3, 1969 ; Japan  and  Mongolia.  Veto  numbers  admitted  Aug.  7 , 
1969:  Argentina,  Hungary,  Morocco,  the  Netherlands,  Pakistan,,  Yugoslavia. 
Permanent  Co-phaArmen:  U.S.  arid  Soviet  representatives.  Committee  of.  the 
Whole:  all  members.*  Subcommittee  oha  Treaty  for  the  Discontinuance  of 
Nuclear  Weapon  TestslJj.K.,  U.S.,  U;S.S.R.S 

General  Coherence  of  the  Agency  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear 
W eapons  in  Latin  America  (OPANAL). 

Established  by  the  Treaty  for  the.  Prohibition;  of  Nuclear  Weapons  In 
Latin  America.4  First  session  of  the  General  Conference,  Sept.  2-Sept  9, 
1969  in  Mexico  City.  Participants;  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica;  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Haiti,  Horiduras,  . Jamaica,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Dominicari 
RepubUc,  and  Uruguay. 

International:  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  1956-? . 

Established  by  Statute. of  October  26, 1966.  Membership:  103  in  I960.  13th 
session  of  General  Conference,  Sept.  23-Sept.  29,  .1969,  in  Vienna. 


*:For  previous  membership  see  Documents  oh  Disarmament,  1960, „ p.,xii. 
"France  has  riot  participated’ in- the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  -Committee 
or  the  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

* Has  not  met  since  1962. 

^ For  treaty  text,  see  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1961,  pp.  69-83. 
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Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  Between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Announced  July  1,  1968.  First  session  at  Helsinki,  Nov.  17-Dec.  22,  1969. 

United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

24th  session*  Sept.  16-Dec.  17*  1969. 
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Military  Posture  Statement  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Clif- 
ford to  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
Strategic  Forces  {Extract},  January  15,  1969 1 

The  forces  and  programs  included  under  this  heading,  that  is,  the 
strategic  offensive  forces,  the  strategic  defensive  forces  and  the  civil 
defense)  program,  constitute  the  foundation  of  our  general  nuclear  war 
capabilities  and  are  accordingly  treated  in  this  section  of  the  state- 
ment as  an  integrated  whole.^ 

A.  TUB  SIZE  AND  CIIARAC5TEK  OF  THE  THREAT 

The  continuing  rapid  expansion  of  Soviet  strategic  offensive  forces, 
which  could  bring  them  abreast  of  the  United  States  in  numbers  of 
land-based  missiles  by  mid-1969;  has  become  a matter  of  increasing 
concern;  Other  developments  in  the  Soviet  strategic  forces,  both 
offensive  and  defensive,  together  with  the  entry  of  Communist  China 
into  the  ranks  of  thenuclearpowers  have  added  further  complicating 
factors  to  the  strategic  equation.  It  might  be  useful,  therefore,  to  com- 
mence this  discussion  of  our  strategic  forces  with  a careful  reexamina- 
tion of  the  size  and  character  of  the  threatas  we  see  it  now  and  over 
the  next  few  years. 

Again,  our  usual  note  of  caution  should  be  borne  in  mind  as  We  dis- 
cuss these  most  recent  intelligence  estimates.  'While  we  have  reasonably 
high  confidence  iu  the  estimates  for  the  closer-in  period,  that  is, 
through  mid-1970,  the  projections  beyond  that  point  become  progres- 
sively less  certain,  especially  Where  they  extend  past  the  production 
anddeploymentleadtimesofthe  weaponssystems  involved. 

Ji  JSoviet  timtegio  offensive  and  defensive  forces 

Summarized  in  the  table  on  the  following  page  are  the  Soviet  strate- 
gic offensive  forces  estimated  for  September  1,  1968.  The  programed 
TJ.S.  forces  for  this  same  date  are  shown  for  comparison. 


' Bearing*  on  Military  Posture  and  Legislation  To  Authorise  Appropriations 
During  Ahe  Fiscal  Year  1970  for  Procurement  f of  Aircraft,  Missiles,  Naval  Ves- 
8eU,:and>  Trabked  C6mbai  Vehicles,  Research,  Development , Test,  and  Evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  To  Prescribe  the  Authorized  Strength  of  the 
Reserve  Forces,  and  for  Other  Purposes,  Before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices,, House  of  Repress  Ninettpflrst  Congress,  First  Session,  pt.  1,  pp. 
xxi-xxxv. 
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UNITED  STATES  VERSUS  SOVIET  INTERCONTINENTAL  STRATEGIC 

NUCLEAR  FORCES 


ICBM  launchers  V.;; ; 

SLBM  launchers 3. I . 

Totai  lntercontinerital  missile  launchers; 

Intercontinental  bombers*...;...;..........;.;;.. 

Total  force  loadings— Approximate  number  of  warheads. 


United  States 

U.S.S.R. 

1,084 

000 

656 

45 

1,710 

945 

.’  ''  646 

150 

4,200 

1,200 

{a)  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missiles 

We  estimate;  that  as  of  i September  1968  the  Soviets  had  approxi- 
mately 900  ICBM  launchers  operational,  compared  with  570  m mid- 
1967  and  250  in  mid-1966— an  increase  of  well  over  threefold  in  a 
period  of  a little  more  than  2 years.  The  rate  of  increase  over  the  past 
year  has  been  somewhat  greater  than  estimated  a year  ago.  However, 
we  believe  the  rate  of  increase  will  be  considerably  smaller  over  the 
next  two  or  three  years.  Beyond  that  point,  our  estimates  become  less 
firm;  ■'  ^ . 

Wo  have  been  anticipating  for  some  time  a Soviet  deployment  of  a 
solid  fuel  ICBM.  W©  now  believe  the  deployment  of  such  a missile  has 
started,  although  ata  relatively  slow  rate. 

With  regard  to  the  Soviet  Fractional  Orbit  Bombardment  System 
(FOBS),  which  attracted  so  mdeh  attention  last  year,  our  estimates 
are  now  quite  uncertain.  It  is  possible  that  the  Soviets  are  trying  to 
develop  a weapon  which  codld  perforin  as  a depressed  trajectory 
ICBM,  a FOBS,  or  a dual  system.  A system  of  either  type  coiild 
reduce  the  possibility  of  timely  detection  by  our  Ballistic  Missile  Early 
Warning  System  (BMEWSjii  but  not  by  our  planned  Over-The- 
Horizon  (OTH)  and  Satellite-borne  irriissile  warning  systems.  Neither 
missile  system,  however,  would  have  a very  high  order  of  accuracy 
and,  therefore,  they  would  be  useful  primarily  against  soft  targets. 
Because  of  the  uncertainties  concerning  the  characteristics  and4  pur- 
poses of  this  weapon  system,  we  are  unable  at  this  time  to  estimate 
its  deployment.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  dropped  from  the  estimates 
as  a separate  system  ana  included  with  the  other  weapons  systems 
launched  by  the  same  booster. 

M (b)  Suhmrine-Laimched  BodlUHc  MissUes 

We  have  known  for  some  time  that  the  Soviets  were  constructing  a 
new  class  of  nuclear-powered  ballistic  missile  submarines  and  that 

‘United -States  and  Soviet  ICBM  launchers  used  for  training  and  development 
areexcluded.  Training  anddevelopment  launchers  are  includedinthetotal  force 
loadings.-  Only  SLBM’s  on  deployable  submarines  are  included'  in  total  force 
'loadings."/-"  / - 

In  addition  to  the subinarinedaunched ballistic  missiles  (SLBM’s)  on  nuclear- 
powered  submarines,  the  Soviets  have  SLBM’s  on  diesel-powered  submarines 
whose  primary  targets  the  intelligence  community  estimates  to  be  strategic  land 
targets  in  Eurasia.  The  Soviets  also  have  submarine-launched  cruise  missiles 
whose  primary  targets  are  believed  to  be  naval  and  merchant  vessels.  . 

4 We  include  only  heavy  bombers  which  cOuld  fly  2-way  intercontinental  mis- 
sions, The  Soviets  also  ha ve  a force  of  medium  bombers  and  tankers  capable  of 
striking  Eurasian  targets. 
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they  were  testing  a new  submerged-launched  ballistic  missile  out  to  a 
range  of  about  1,500  n.mi.  The  nrst  of  those  new  submarines  became 
operational  last  year.  Together  with  a number  of  older  H-clasS  vessels, 
the  Soviets  in  September  1968  had  approximately  45  SLBM  launchers 
in  their  nuclear-powered  ballistic  missile  submarine  force.  In  addition 
to  the  SLBMs  on  nuclear-flowered  submarines,  the  Soviets  have 
SLBMs  on  diesel-powered  submarines  whose  primary  targets  the  intel- 
ligence community  estimates  to  be  strategic  land  targets  m Eurasia; 

As  noted  on  previous  occasions,  the  Soviets  do  hot  appear  to  consider 
their  cruise  missile  submarines  a strategic  attack  system.  We  believe 
they  are  designed  primarily  for  use  against  ships,  but  can  be  used 
against  shore  targets. 

(ip);  Manned  Bombers 

The  estimate  of  the  Soviet  manned  bomber  force  is  essentially  the 
same  as  presented  last  year.  There  is  still  rio  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
intend  to  deploy  a new  heavy  bomber  in  the  early  1970s.  In  addition 
to  the  150  heavy  bombers  shown  on  the  foregoing  table  the  Soviets  also 
have  over  700  medium  bombers. 

(d)  URBMs/lRBMs 

; No  sijmificaht  changes  have  occurred  in  the  overall  size  of  tlie 
Soviet  MRBM  and  IKBM  forces  during  the  last  year.  These  forces 
appear  to  have  leveled  off  with  about  700  operational  launchers,  some 
.Of  which  are  hardened.  However,  evidence  is  accumulating  that  the 
Soviets  have  embarked  on  the  development  of  solid  fuel  missiles  for 
medium  and  intenhediate  as  well  as  intercontinental  ranges. 

. i,.  (e)  Manned  Interceptors 

The  Soviet  strategic  interceptor  force  now  consists  of  several  thou- 
sandaircraft,  but  a slow  downward  trend  has  been  in  evidence  for 
& number  of  years.  Moreover,  a large  percentage  of  that  force  still 
corisistsof  subsonic  or  low-supersonic  models  introduced  in  1957  or 
earHer.i.e.,  Mig--l7s,Mig-19s  and  Yak-25s.  Most  of  these  older  models 
sura  day  fighters  an<i  are,  armed  with  guns  or  rockets.  A smaller  por- 
tion of  the  force  is  composed  of  Supersonic  all-weather  interceptors 
introduced  in  1959-64,  which  are  armed  with  short  range  air-to-air 
missilea  A still  smaller  portion  of  the  force  is  made  up  Of  hew 
aircraft,  i.e.,  Yak--28s,  TU-28s  and  the  Flagon-A,  equipped  with 
longer  range  missiles  and  improved  radars.  We  believe  the  last  two 
models  ate  still  iii  production  and  will  continue  to  enter  the  force. 

Beyond  1&e  Flagon-A  is  the  Foxbat.  This  aircraft,  still  in  the 
development  stage,  is  no  doubt  a very  high  performance  fighter 
interceptor.  . 

■rihvll'if)  Surface-tO’Air  Missiles 

, .Except  for  the  .so-called  “Tallinn”  system,  there  have  been  no  sig- 
nificantchangesin  the  deployment  of  surface-to-air  missiles  in  the 
S6rieiHhion;during  the  last  year.  With  respect  to  the  Tallinn  system, 
the  passage  of  another  year  has  convinced  a majority  of  the  intel- 
ligence community  that  it  is  designed  against  fast,  high  flying  aero- 
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dynamic  vehicles,  rather  than  ballistic  missiles,  although  the  latter  is 
a possibility  which  can  not  be  excluded.  As  expected,  the  deployment 
of  this  system  is  continuing. 

2.  Anti-ballistic  missile  defense 

During  the  past  year,  the  Soviets  apparently  curtailed  construction 
at  some  of  the  GALOSH  ABM  complexes  they  were  deploying  around 
Moscow.  The  significance  of  this  action  can  not  as  yetlbe  ascertained. 
However,  it  is  the.  consensus  of  the  intelligence  community  that  the 
GALOSH  system  as  presently  deployed  could  provide  only  a limited 
defense  of  the  Moscow  area  and  could  be  seriously  degraded  by  cur- 
rently programmed  U.S.  weapons  systems.  Nevertheless,  until  we 
achieve  a workable  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  limitation 
of  ABM  deployments,  we  must  continue  to  plan  our  strategic  offensive 
forces  on  the  assumption  that  they  will  have  deployed.some  sort  of  an 
ABM  system  around  their  major  cities  by  them  id 4970s. 

3.  The  Chinese  Communist  nuclear  threat 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  had  for  a number  of  years  the  tech- 
nical and  industrial  capabilities  required  for  the  development  and 
deployment  of  nuclear-armed  ballistic  missiles.  From  October  1964 
through  December  1967  they  detonated  seven  nuclear  devices,  includ- 
ing three  thermonuclear  and  one  low  yield  device  delivered  by  a 
missile.  (On  December  27,  1968,  the  Chinese  Communists  detonated 
their  eighth  nuclear  device.  This  test  was  similar  to  tile  sixth,  con- 
ducted in  June  1967.  Both  were  apparently  thermonuclear  devices  with 
yields  of  about  3MT  which  were  air-dropped.  The  seventh  test,  con- 
ducted in  December  1967,  was  apparently  a partial  failure.) 

On  the  basis  of  the  first  seven  nuclear  tests  and  their  continuing 
work  on  surface-to-surface  missiles,  we  estimated  last  year  that  they 
could  have  their  first  MRBMs  ( 700-1, 000-n.mi  range)  deployed  as 
early  as  1967-68,  and  that  by  die  mid-1970s  they  could  have  a modest 
force  operational.  However,  we  still  have  ho  firm  evidence  indicating 
deployment  of  these  missiles.  The  apparent  failure  to  begin  deploy- 
ment at  least  by  the  end  of  1968  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
have  encountered  serious  problems  with  the  initial  system,  or  that 
the  program  has  simply  fallen  victim  of  the  Cultural  Revolution 
and  the  widespread  disruption  which  that  revolution  lias  caused 
throughout  the  entire  fabric  of  Chinese  society.  If  the  latter,  work 
on  these  missiles  may  have  been  resumed  by  now,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  nuclear  tests.  But  in  view  of  all  the  uncertainties,  we  now  believe 
that  an  initial  operating  capability  with  an  MRBM  will  occur  later 
than  previously  estimated. 

These  same  circumstances  have  also  caused  us  to  alter  our  estimates 
on  the  deployment  of  a Chinese  ICBM.  Two  years  ago  we  had  esti- 
mated that  they  would  conduct  either  a space  or  a long  range  missile 
test  launching  before  the  end  of  1967.  We  now  believe  that  an  initial 
operating  capability  with  an  ICBM  will  not  be  achieved  imtil  1972 
at  the  earliest,  and  more  likely  later.  In  any  event,  we  will  almost 
certainly  detect  extended  range  firings  once  they  begin  and  that  should 
give  us  some  advance  warning  of  an  initial  operating  capability. 
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We  have  no  basis  at  this  time  for  estimating  how  far  or  how  fast 
the  Chinese  will  carry  deployment  of  their  first  generation  ICBM. 
Assuming  that  political  and  economic  stability  will  be  reestablished 
within  the  next  year  or  so,  China  could  probably  generate  enough 
resources  to  support  a moderate  and  growing  ICBM  deployment 
through  1975.  Beyond  that  time  frame?  there  is  a possibility  that 
China  might  significantly  improve  the  initial  system  which  we  believe 
will  not  have  a very  high  degree  of  survivability,  accuracy  or 
reliability. 

The  Chinese  Communists  also  have  several  types  of  aircraft  which 
could  carry  nuclear  weapons,  but  most  of  them  have  a limited  opera- 
tional capability  and  none  have  an  intercontinental  radius.  It  is  highly 
unlikely,  on  the  basis  of  cost  alone,  that  they  would  undertake  the 
development,  production  and  deployment  of  an  intercontinental 
bomber  force.  If  they  chose  to  do  so,  it  would  take  them  a decade  or 
more  before  they  could  deploy  such  a force. 

B.  STRATEGIC  NUCLEAR  WAR  POLICY 

It  is  quite  apparent  from  the  foregoing  review  of  the  threat  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  moving  vigorously  to  catchup  with  the  United 
States  at  least  in  numbers  Of  strategic  missiles— both  land-based  and 
sea-based.  But?  it  is  also  apparent  that  they  are  still  well  behind  us  in 
advanced  missile  technology — accuracy,  MIRVs  and  penetration  aids. 
Indeed*  their  new  solid  fuei  ICBM  appears  to  be  ho  better  than  our 
earliest  MINUTEMAN  missiles,  first  deployed  in  FY 1963.  Their  new 
ballistic  missile  submarine  is  probably  most  comparable  to  our  earliest 
POLARIS  submarines  which  first  became  operational  about  a decade 
ago.  Their  GALOSH  ABM  system  resembles  in  certain  important 
respects  the  NIKE-ZEUS  system  which  we  abandoned  years  ago 
because  of  its  limited  effectiveness.  Their  BISON  and  BEAR  long 
range  bombers  are  distinctly  inferior  to  our  B-52s  and  we  have  long 
since  eliminated  from  our  forces  the  B-47s  which  were  clearly  superior 
to  their  BADGER  medium  bombers. 

Accordingly,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  even  if  the  Soviets 
attempt  to  match  us  in  numbers  of  strategic  missiles  we  shall  continue 
to  have,  as  far  into  the  future  as  we  pan  how  discern,  a very  substantial 
qualitative  lead  and  a distinct  superiority  in  the  numbers  of  deliverable 
weapons  and  the  overall  combat  effectiveness  of  our  strategic  offensive 
forces.  But  even  so,  we  should  have  no  illusions  that  superiority  alone 
will  guarantee  our  safety.  It  has  become  increasingly  clear  over  the 
years  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  that  once  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
well  as  the  United  States,  acquired  large,  protected  intercontinental 
strategic  offensive  forces  neither  one  could  expect  to  emerge  from  an 
all-out  nuclear  exchange  without  very  grave  damage — regardless  of 
which  side  had  the  most  weapons  or  which  side  struck  first.  This  is  so 
because  of  the  enormous  destructive  power  of  a single  nuclear  weapon, 
the  speed  and  accuracy  with  which  it  can  how  be  delivered  to  its  target 
and  the  very  great  technical  difficulties  involved  in  defending  against 
any  very  large  number  of  them. 

Many  knowledgeable  Americans,  both  within  and  without  the  Gov- 
ernment, have  wrestled  with  this  problem  over  the  years.  There  is  now 
a very  broad  consensus  that  until  a truly  safeguarded  nuclear  disarma- 
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ment  agreement  is  achieved  in  the  context  of  viable  worldwide  se- 
curity arrangements,  the  only  realistic  policy  we  can  pursue  at  this 
particular  juncture  is  one  of  deterrence.  In  other  words,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  maintain  at  all  times  strategic  forces  of  such  size  and 
character,  and  exhibit  so  unquestionable  a will  to  use  them  in  retalia- 
tion if  needed,  that  no.  nation  could  ever  conceivably  deem  it  to  its 
advantage  to  launch  a deliberate  nuclear  attack  oh  the  United  States 
or  its  allies. 

While  the  general  policy  objective  of  deterrence  has  been  clearly 
defined  and  firmly  established  m recent  years,  the  size  and  character 
of  the  forces  required  for  its  support  remain  tne  subject  of  continuing 
debate.  In  large  part,  this  debate  is  concerned  with  the  number  ana 
kinds  of  specific  weapons  systems  and  when  they  should  be  intro- 
duced into  our  forces.  These  issues  can  never  be  finally  resolved,  inas- 
much as  the  strategic  threat  confronting  the  Nation  is  continuallv 
changing  and  our  own  advancements  in  military  technology  are  al- 
ways opening  up  new  possibilities  for  both  offense  and  defense. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  specific  weapbns  systems  issues  ( which  will 
be  discussed  in  detail  later),  there  is  a more  fundamental  problem,  and 
that  is  the  relative  weights  which  should  be  given  to  our  “Assured 
Destruction”  and  “Damage  Limiting”  objectives  in  planning  our 
strategic  forces.  (“Assured  Destruction”  is  defined  as  the  ability  to 
inflict  at  all  times  and  under  all  foreseeable  conditions  an  unacceptable 
degree  of  daihage  upon  any  single  aggressor,  or  a combination  of  ag- 
gressors— even  after  absorbing  a surprise  attack.  “Damage  Limiting” 
is  the  ability  to  reduce  the  potential  damage  of  a nuclear  attack  upon 
the  United  States  through  the  use  of  both  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons^) 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  primary  deterrent  is  our  ability  to 
destroy  the  attacker  in  retaliation  even  after  absorbing  his  first  blow, 
and  not  our  ability  to  limit  damage  to  ourselves.  Damage  limiting 
measures  could,  of  course,  contribute  to  the  deterrent — if  they  coula 
be  made  truly  effective,  i.e.,  reduce  damage  to  some  nominal  level  even 
after  the  opponent  responded  by  increasing  his  offensive  forces.  But 
on  the  basis  of  our  present  knowledge  of  military  technology  we  still 
see  no  practical  way  in  which  to  do  this  against  the  kind  of  attack 
the  Soviets  could  potentially  moiuit  in  the  1970s.  Accordingly,  our  best 
alternative  is  to  continue  to  base  our  policy  of  deterrence  primarily 
on  our  “Assured  Destruction”  capability. 

Even  so,  it  could  still  be  argued  that  some  “Damage  Limiting” 
capability  should  be  provided  as  a hedge  against  the  possibility  that 
deterrence  might  fail.  This  matter  has  been  vigorously  debated  over 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  but  the  prospects  for  even  a reasonably 
effective  “Damage  Limiting”  capability  against  the  Soviet  ballistic 
missile  threat  are  quite  uncertain  because  the  USSR  could  make  off- 
setting  improvements  in  their  missile  forces  which  could  seriously 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  any  extended  ABM  defense  we  might  choose 
to  deploy  at  this  time. 

The  provision  of  an  effective  “Damage  Limiting”  capability  against 
Communist  China  is  quite  another  matter.  As  noted  earlier,  the 
Chinese  strategic  threat,  at  least  through  the  mid-1980s,  is  expected 
to  consist  of  a relatively  small  force  of  first  generation  ICBMs. 
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Against  such  a force,  a thin  ABM  defense?  such  as  our  presently 
planned  SENTINEL  system,  is  both  technically  and  economically 
feasible  and  should  be  able  to  offer  a very  . high  degree  of  protection 
to  our  population  and  industry;  The  SENTINEL  system  could,  of 
course,,  be  employed  against  a Soviet  ICBM  attack  as  well,  but  it 
would  have  little  effect  on  the  final  outcome  of  that  attack.  Its  exist- 
ence, however,  will  contribute  to  our  deterrent  by  complicating  the 
Soviets’  targeting  problem  and  adding  to  the  many  uncertainties  which . 
are  already  inherent  in  planning  a strategic  nuclear  attack. 

We  remain  convinced,  however,  that  insofar  as  the  Soviet  threat . 
is  concerned,  we  should  continue  to  give  first  priority  in  the  allocation 
of  available  resources  to  the  primary  objective  of  our  strategic  forces, 
namely,  “Assured  Destruction”.  Until  technology  progresses  to  the 
point  where  an  effective  ABM  defense  against  the  Soviet  threat 
becomes  feasible,  our  major  hope  for  limiting  damage  if  a nuclear 
war  occurs  is  that  it  can  be  stopped  short  of  an  all-out  attack  on  our 
cities.  We  try  to  bring  this  about  by  providing  our  forces  with  char- 
acteristics that  will  permit  them  to  be  used  effectively  in  a limited  and 
controlled  retaliation  as  well  as  for  “Assured  Destruction”,  thereby 
being  prepared  for  any  type  of  Soviet  attack. 

We  also  remain  convinced  that  we  must  explore  with  the  utmost 
diligence  every  avenue  of  negotiation  which  might  lead  to  a mean- 
ingful arid  verifiable  agreement  on  the  limitation  of  strategic  forces — 
both  offensive  and  defensive.  We  stand  on  the  eve  of  a new  round  in 
the  armaments  race  with  the  Soviet  Union,  a race  which  will  contribute 
nothing  to  the  real  security  of  either  side  while  increasing  substan- 
tially the  already  great  defense  burdens  of  both.  Conversely,  an 
appropriately  designed  and  safeguarded  limitation  agreement  can 
maintain  our  deterrent  posture  at  present  levels  and  enhance  the  sta- 
bility of  the  strategic  balance.  The  Soviet  incursion  into  Czechoslo- 
vakia made  the  opening  of  talks  on  this  matter  inappropriate  last  year. 
It  is  our  hope  that  the  Soviet  leaders  will  reestablish  an  atmosphere  in 
which  talks  can  begin. 

Meanwhile,  we  should  move  forward  promptly  on  the  ratification  of 
the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  which  now  lies  before  the  Senate.  This 
Treaty  does  not  provide  any  unique  advantages  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  United  States  and  all  other  signatory  nations  will  share  equally 
from  the  benefits  which  it  provides. 

C.  CAPABILITIES  OF  THE  PROPOSED  TJ.S.  FORCES  FOR  “ASSURED  DESTRUCTION” 

While  numbers  of  Soviet  and  U.S.  warheads,  delivery  systems, 
megatons  and  many  other  factors  are  taken  into  account  in  the  analysis 
of  our  strategic  forces  requirements,  the  soundest  measure  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  forces  in  the  “Assured  Destruction”  role  is  their 
ability,  even  after  absorbing  a well-coordinated  surprise  strike  to  in- 
flict.unacceptable  damage  on  the  attacker.  The  following  two  sections 
of  . this  Statement  summarize  the  results  of  our  most  recent  analysis  of 
our  “Assured  Destruction”  capabilities:  first,  against  the  “Highest 
Expected  Threat”  projected  in  the  latest  National  Intelligence  Esti- 
mates (which  were  discussed  earlier)  and,  second,  against  a Greater- 
Than-Expected  Threat  specifically  designed  to  test  the  adequacy  of  our 
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forces  iii  the  unlikely  event  that  the  Soviets  move  significantly  beyond 
our  highest  expectations. 

1.  Capability  against  the  “highest  expected  threat”  in  the  NIE 


Our  calculations  indicate  that  the  U.S.  strategic  forces  programmed 
over  the  next  few  years,  even  against  the  highest  Soviet  threat  pro- 
jected in  the  NIE,  would  be  able  to  destroy  in  a second  strike  more  than 
two-fifths  of  the  Soviet  population  and  about  three-quarters  of  their 
industrial  capacity. 

With  regard  to  Communist  China,  a relatively  small  number  of  war- 
heads detonated  over  the  50  largest  cities  would  destroy  half  of  their 
urban  population  and  more  than  half  of  their  industry.  While  these 
cities  contain  a relatively  small  proportion  of  China’s  total  population, 
they  do  account  for  most  of  the  key  government  officials  and  a large 
majority  of  the  scientific,  technical  and  skilled  workers. 

Thus,  by  any  definition  of  the  term,  our  “Assured  Destruction”  capa- 
bility now  and  over  the  next  several  years  should  be  fully  adequate 
even  against  the  highest  expected  threat  projected  in  the  most  recent 
NiE.  This  capability,  however;  is  of  such  crucial  importance  to  our  se- 
curity, providing  as  it  does  the  very  sinew  of  our  deterrent  policy,  that 
we  must  always  be  prepared  to  cope  with  unexpected  developments  in 
the  Soviet  strategic  threat.  Accordingly,  we  must  continually  reexam- 
ine the  various  ways  in  which  the  Soviets  might  seek  to  strengthen  their 
strategic  forces  beyond  what  now  seems  probable,  and  take  appropri- 
ate actions  now  to  hedge  against  them. 

2.  Capability  against  “ greater-than-expected  threats ” 

There  are  a number  of  ways  in  which  the  Soviets  might  attempt  to 
degrade  our  “Assured  Destruction”  capability  in  the  1970s.  They  could 
develop  and  install  highly  accurate  MIRVs  in  their  large  ICBMs; 
greatly  improve  the  accuracy  of  their  missiles;  construct  an  extensive, 
effective  ABM  system  (including  both  area  and  terminal  defenses) ; 
and  deploy  a large  AWACS/interceptor  force  with  a good  look-down, 
slioot-down  capability,  together  with  an  extensive,  effective  low  alti- 
tude SAM  system. 

Anjr  one  of  these  actions  alone  would  pose  no  particular  threat  to  our 
“Assured  Destruction”  capability.  But,  if  they  were  to  do  all  of  these 
things  simultaneously,  which  would  appear  to  be  highly  improbablo 
on  purely  economic  grounds,  they  might  be  able  to  degrade  seriously 
the  “Assured  Destruction”  capability  of  our  strategic  forces  as  pres- 
ently planned.  A Soviet  ICBM  force,  with  a substantial  hard  target 
kill  capability  would  be  able  to  destroy  a large  number  of  our  land- 
based  missiles  in  hard  silos.  An  extensive,  effective  Soviet  ABM  defense 
might  then  be  able  to  intercept  and  destroy  a large  part  of  our  residual 
missile  warheads,  including  those  carried  by  submarine-launched  mis- 
siles. A large  AWACS/interceptor  force  (with  a good  look-down, 
shoot-down  capability)  coupled  with  an  extensive,  effective  low  alti- 
tude SAM  system,  could  destroy  a very  sizeable  number  of  our  bombers 
before  they  could  reach  their  targets. 

While  the  foregoing  threat  is  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively 
far  greater  than  that  projected  in  the  latest  intelligence  estimates,  we 
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cannot  foreclose  the  possibility  that  all  of  these  developments  may 
occur,  and  occur  simultaneously.  Accordingly,  we  must  take  timely 
action  how  to  place  ourselves  in  a position  where  we  can  move  forward 
promptly  to  iheet  any  or  all  of  these  threats  should  they  actually 
materialize. 

We  have  already  taken,  a number  of  important  actions  which  would 
permit  us  to  cope  with  a large  scale  Soviet  ABM  system,  for  example, 
MINUTEMAN  III,  POSEIDON  and  the  missile  penetration  aids 
program.  To  hedge  against  the  possibility  that  the  Soviets  might  in- 
stall MIRVs  in  their  large  ICBMs  and  greatly  improve  the  accuracy 
of  their  smaller  ICBMs,  we  have  initiated  the_  development  of  a super- 
hard  silo  which  could  accommodate  the  MINtJTEMAN  III  or  a new, 
larger  ICBM.  To  improve  the  survivability,  of  our  alert  bombers  from 
an  SLBM  attack,  we  are  developing  an  early  warning  satellite  and 
dispersing  our  bombers  to  secondary  bases  so  that  our  alert  bombers 
can  be  launched  in  the  warning  time  provided  by  the  satellite.  To 
strengthen  the  .penetration  capabil  ities  of  our  manned  bombers  against 
a possible  vastly  improved  Soviet  air  defense  system,  we  are  producing 
a lie#  Short-Range  Attack  Missile  (SRAM)  and  are  developing  a 
new  long  range  Subsonic  Cruise  Armed  Decoy  (SCAD)  for  both 
our  B-52  and  FB-111  bombers.  And,  of  course,  we  are  doing  pre- 
liminary development  work  on  a hew  sea-based  missile  system 
(ULMS)ra  new  land-based  missile  system  and  'a  new  manned  bomber. 

In  addition,  to  the  actions  already  taken,  we  have  a number  of  other 
available  options.  We  can  increase  from  40  to  60  percent  the  proportion 
of  bombers  held  on  15-minute  ground  alert;  expand  the  presently 
planned  SENTINEL  system  to  include  the  defense  of  our  MINUTE- 
MAN  sites;  accelerate  the  deployment  of  MINUTEMAN  III;  load 
the  POSEIDON  with  more  warheads  than  presently  planned  (or  add 
penetration  aids) and  construct  new  ballistic  missile  submarines.  If 
the  emerging  threat  requires,  we  can  accelerate  development  of  a 
new,  larger  land-based  or  sea-based  missile,  a new  manned  bomber 
(AMS  A) , or  all  three. 

We  need  not  take  any  of  these  steps  until  we  have  some  evidence  that 
the  threat  is  actually  beginning  to  emerge.  Instead,  we  should  carefully 
pace  our  actions  on  all  of  them  in  step  with  the  development  of  the 
threat,  keeping  in  mind  the  various  development,  production  and  de- 
ployment leadtimes  involved.  Maintaining  a reasonable  balance  be- 
tween each  of  the  threats  and  each  of  the  responses  at  all  times  is  ad- 
mittedly a very  difficult  task.  But,  talcing  our  strategic  posture  as  a 
whole,  we  have  an  ample  margin  of  safety  and  we  can  afford  to  pro- 
ceed with  due  deliberation  on  very  costly  new  programs.  Our  tech- 
nological base  in  this  area  is  very  deep  and  broad  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  be  able  to  respond,  quickly  and  effectively,  to  any 
technological  surprises  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

D.  CAPABILITIES  OF  THE  PROPOSED  FORCES  FOR  DAMAGE  LIMITATION 

As  was  the  caso  last  year,  the  two  major  issues  in  this  portion  of  the 
strategic  forces  program  concern  the  deployment  of  an  anti-ballistic 
missile  defense  system  and  the  future  size  and  composition  of  the  anti- 
bomber  defense  forces. 
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1.  Anti-ballistic  missile  defense 

No  single  defense  issue  in  recent  years  has  engendered  greater  con- 
troversy than  the  question  of  deploying  an  ABM  defense.  Differ- 
ences in  viewpoint  on  the  matter  range  across  the  entire  spectrum— 
from  no  deployment  at  all  to  massive^ deployment  against  the  Soviet 
threat.  Involved  in  tins  issue  are  a variety  of  foreign  policy,  strategic, 
technical  and  economic  questions — all . of  which  are  interrelated.  High 
on  the  list  of  the  foreign. policy  questions  is  the  effect  of  a U.S.  ABM 
deployment  on  the  prospects  for  successful  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  oh  the  limitation  of  strategic  forces,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
negotiations,  its  impact  on  the  U.S.-Soviet  strategic  competition.  The 
Strategic  ana  technical  questions  are  closely  intertwined  and  have  to 
do  chiefly  with  the  action-reaction  phenomena  inherent  in  the  “Assured 
Destruction’— “Damage  Limiting”  problem,  both  for  ourselves  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  bothsidesareindeedde- 
termined  to  maintain  an  “Assured  Destruction”  capability  against 
each  other,  then  each  side  will  be  forced  to  react  to  any  attempt  by 
the  other  significantly  to  increase  its  “Damaging  Limiting”  capability. 
The  economic  questions  involve  primarily  the  high  cost  of  ABM  de- 
fenses and  the  impact  of  these  costs  on  other  national  -programs,  both 
military  and  civilian. 

To  a cdnsiderable  extent,  the  deep  division  of  opinion  on  the  ABM 
deployment  issue  is  a result  of  the  widely  differing  emphasis  given 
t6  these  various  questions.  For  example,  those  who  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  economic  and  social  costs  of  the  program  tend  to 
denigrate  the  technical  feasibility  of  -the  system  and  take  a more  re- 
laxed view  of  the  threat.  In  contrast,  those  who  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  threat  tend  to  stress  the  technical  feasibility  of  the  sys- 
tem and  take  a more  relaxed  view  of  the  economic  and  social  costs. 

Certainly,  there  is  ample  room  for  differences  of  judgment  on  each  of 
these  questions,  but  these  differences  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure 
the  basic  facts  about  the  system— its  technical  feasibility,  its  cost  and 
its  effectiveness  in  various  roles  and  against  various  threats.  After 
almost  a decade  and  a half  of  research  and  development  effort  'and  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  $4  billion,  Defense  Department  and  con- 
tractor personnel  mdst  closely  associated  with  the  project  are  fully 
convinced  that  an  ABM  defense  system  is  technically  feasible  in  the 
sense  that  they  believe  we  can  develop  and  install  a system  which  would 
be  able  to  identify,  track  and  destroy  an  incoming  ballistic  missile 
warhead  under  certain  specified  conditions.  How  effective  such  a sys- 
tem would  be  against  an  actual  attack  is  quite  another  matter.  That 
would  depend  upon  the  purpose  the  system  is  intended  to  serve. 

We  have  defined,  over  the  last  few  years,  at  least  three  major  pur- 
poses for  which  we  might  want  to  deploy  an  ABM  system : 

1.  Defense  of  our  MINUTEMAN  silos  as  a partial  substitute  for 
the  further  expansion  of  our  offensive  forces  in  the  event  the  “Greater- 
Than-Expected”  Soviet  threat  begins  to  emerge. 

2.  Protection  of  our  population  and  cities  against  the  kind  of 
limited  and  unsophisticated  ICBM  attack  the  Chinese  Communists 
might  be  able  to  launch  in  the  1970s  (and  an  accidental  or  unauthorized 
firing  from  any  source) . 
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3. . Protection  of  our  population  and  cities  against  the  kind  of  heavy, 
sophisticated  missile  attack  the  Soviets  could  launch  in  the  1970s. 

The.  first  major  purpose  has  already,  been  touched  upon  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  our  “Assured  Destruction”  capabilities  against 
the  “Greater-Tlian-Expected”  Soviet  threat.  To  the  extent  that  a de- 
fense of  MINtJTEMAN  can  be  distinguished  from  a defense  of  our 
cities,  such  an.  ABM  deployment  improves  our  “Assured  Destruction” 
capability  without  threatening  the  Soviets’  “Assured  Destruction”  ca- 
pability. The  other  two  major  purposes,  however,  are  directly  related 
to  our  “Damage  Limiting”  capabilities;  the  second  complicates,  while 
the  third  would  threaten  the  Soviets’  “Assured  Destruction”  capability. 

(«)  Defeme  Against  the  Chinese  Convhvunist  Nuclear  Threat 

As  noted  earlier,  although  the  Chinese  Communists  have  yet  to 
launch  their  first  ICBM,  we  still,  believe  they  are  working  on  such  a 
system  and  intend  to  deploy  it.  They  have  clearly  demonstrated  their 
anility  to  develop  and  produce  nuclear  warheads,  and  we  have  ample 
evidence  that  they  have  been  testing  medium  rahge  ballistic  missiles. 
Even  if  their  ballistic  missile  programs  proceed  at  the  relatively  slow' 
pace  of  the  past  year,  they  could  have  a modest  force  of  ICBMs 
sometime  after  the  mid-1970s. 

In  the  light  of  Chinese  Communist  progress  in  nuclear  weapons  and 
missile  delivery  systems,  and  given  the  present  hostility  of  the  Chinese 
leadership  toward  the  United  States,  we  believe  it  is  both  prudent  and 
feasible  on  our  part  to  deploy  the  SENTINEL  ABM  system  designed 
to  protect  against  this  threat. 

Moreover,  we  believe  that  our  possession  of  such  a defense  would 
provide  greater  assurances  to  the  non-Communist  nations  of  Asia 
that  we  intend  to  support  them  against  attempts  at  nuclear  blackmail 
by  Chiha;  and  thus  help  to  convince  them  that  tne  acquisition  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  not  required  for  their  security. 

As  shown  in  the  following  table,  a ballistic  missile  defense  system 
specifically  desired  against  the  Chinese  threat  (i.e.,  the  SENTINEL 
system  with  itsJPerimeter  Acquisition  Radars  (PARs),  Missile  Site 
* Radars  (MSEs),  long  range  SPARTAN  area  defense  missiles  and 
SPRINT  local  defense  missiles  for  the  defense  of  the  PARs)  would 
offer  a high  degree  of  protection  for  our  entire  population. 

U.S.  FATALITIES  FROM  A CHINESE  1ST  STRIKE,  1975-80 

Number  ot  Chinese  ICBM’s 
U.S.  fatalities  (millions): 

Without  Sentinel. 

With  Sentinel... 


As  indicated  in  Column  three  of  the  above  table,  without  the  SENTI- 
NEL system  we  might  suffer  as  many  as  23  million  fatalities  from  an 
attack  by  a Chinese  ICBM  force.  With  the  SENTINEL,  we  might  be 
able  to  hold  fatalities  to  1 million  or  less. 

There  should  be  no  question  about  the  teclmical  feasibility  of  the 
system  against  the  kind  of  Chinese  ICBM  threat  shown  above.  We 
already  know  enough  about  the  radars  and  missiles  to  have  confidence 

6 Fewer  than  1,000,000  U.S.  dead,  with  some  probability  of  no  deaths. 
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that  they  will  perform  as  expected  and  that  the  system  as  a whole  will 
have  a very  high  level  of  effectiveness  against  such  a threat. 

Whether  this  degree  of  protection  is  worth  the  initial  investment  cost 
of  the  SENTINEL  system  ($5  to  $6  billion)  is  a matter  of  judgment. 
If  those  who  believe  that  .the  possibilities  of  a Chinese  Communist 
ICBM  attack  upon  the  United  States  are  extremely  remote  under  any 
conceivable  circumstances  are  correct,  the  cost  of  the  SENTINEL 
svstem  would  be  excessive.  But,  if  those  of  us  are  correct  who  believe 
that  an  ABM  defense  against  China  will  provide  a measure  of  insur- 
ance that  our  strategic  deterrent  will,  under  all  circumstances,  remain 
credible  to  China  and  our  allies,  the  cost  would  be  commensurate  with 
the  benefits  received. 

If  and  when  the  Chinese  ICBM  force  continues  to  grow,  quantita- 
tively and  qualitatively,  beyond  the  levels  shown  in  the  foregoing  table, 
improvements  can  be  made  in  the  basic  SENTINEL  system  to  main- 
tain its  effectiveness.  We  believe  that  for  relatively  modest  additional 
outlays  the  system  can  be  improved  so  as  to  limit  the  Chinese  damage 
potential  to  low  levels  into  the  mid-1980s. 

The  SENTINEL  system  would  also  have  a number  of  other  advan- 
tages; It  would  serve  as  a foundation  to  which  we  could  add  a defense 
for  our  MINUTEMAN  and  bomber  forces  if  that  later  becomes  desir- 
able. Or,  if  technology  progresses  to  a point  where  the  deployment  of 
an  ABM  defense  .against  the  Soviet  Union  becomes  feasible,  and  other- 
wise desirable,  it  could  serve  as  a base  for  a larger,  more  extensive 
system.  Finally,  it  could  protect  our  population  against  the  improbable, 
but  possible,  accidental  launch  of  a few  ICBMs  by  any  one  of  the 
nuclear  powers. 

(b)  Deployment  of  ABM  for  Defense  of  Oar  Cities  Against 
Soviet  Attach 

While  we  are  convinced  that  an  effective  ABM  defense  against  the 
kind  of  threat  the  Chinese  Communists  might  be  able  to  mount  in  the 
1970s  and  early  1980s  is  both  technically  and  economically  feasible,  we 
are  equally  convinced  that  such  a defense  against  the  Soviet  threat  is 
not  presently  attainable.  In  contrast  to  Mainland  China,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  the  technical  and  economic  resources  needed  to  offset 
any  strategically  significant  “Damage  Limiting”  advantages  we  might 
gain  by  the  deployment  of  an  extensive  ABM  defense. 

Accordingly,  if  we  believe  that  the  Soviets  are  determined  to  deter 
us  by  maintaining  a capability  to  inflict  great  damage  upon  us,  we  must 
also  assume  they  would  act  promptly  to  offset  any  extensive  ABM 
defense  we  might  choose  to  deploy  by  increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
their  strategic  offensive  forces.  They  could  do  so  by  installing  MIRVs 
and  penetration  aids  in  their  currently  projected  missile  forces,  deploy- 
ing a new,  larger  payload  mobile  ICBMs,  deploying  more  SLBMs,  etc. 
In  that  event,  we  would  still  find  ourselves  in  a position  where  a Soviet 
attack  could  inflict  unacceptable  damage  on  our  population  and  cities, 
even  after  we  have  spent  many  billions  of  dollars  for  ABM  defense. 

Conversely,  should  the  Soviets  seek  to  limit  damage  to  themselves  by 
deploying  a large  ABM  defense,  we  would  be  forced  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  our  strategic  offensive  forces,  as,  in  fact,  we  have  al- 
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ready  done  to  a considerable  extent  in  anticipation  of  just  that 
eventuality. 

Thus,  the  deployment  of  an  extensive  ABM  defense  by  either  side 
will,  in  all,  likelihood,  simply  fuel  the  strategic  armaments  race,  with 
great  additional  costs  but  no  commensurate  benefits  to  eitlier  side.  It 
was  primarily  for  this  reason  that  President  Johnson  two  years  ago 
proposed  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  opening  of  talks  leading  to  an  agree- 
ment oil  the  limitation  of  ABM  deployments,  specifically^  and  strategic 
forces,  generally.  In  July  of  last  year,  we  and  the  Soviets  confirmed 
our  agreement  to  hold  talks  on  limiting  offensive  and  defensive  mis- 
siles at  an  early  date.  Notwithstanding  the  delay  made  necessary  by 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  that  is  still  our  objective. 

Meanwhile,  we  propose  to  presS  forward  energetically  with  the 
SENTINEL.-program  and  the  development  of  more  advanced  ABM 
technology.  Until  a workable  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  these 
matters  is  achieved,  we  must  keep  often  the  option  of  deploying  an 
ABM  defense  against  the  Soviet  missile  threat  should  such  a defense 
prove  to  be  both  feasible  arid  desirable  at  some  future  time. 

2.  Anti-bomber  defense 

A year  ago  the  Defense  Department  presented  to  the  Congress  a new 
plan  for  the  modernization  of  our  air  defense  forces.  This  plan  was  the 
product  of  a very  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  air  defense  problem— 
the  purposes  an  air  defense  system  might  serve  in  the  1970s,  the  possi- 
ble future  threats,  the  status  of  our  technology,  and  the  effectiveness 
and  cost  of  the  major  alternatives  available  to  us. 

Briefly,  the  analysis  delineated  six  possible  purposes : 

(«)  Peacetime  identification. 

(b)  Limiting  damage  to  our  cities  from  a Soviet  manned  bomber 
attack. 

( c ) Preventing  damage  from  an  air  attack  by  other  countries,  e.g., 
Cuba. 

(d)  Precluding  a manned  bomber  attack  ou  our  withheld  strategic 
missile  forces. 

(e)  Discouraging  the  Soviet  Union  from  developing  and  introduc- 
ing new  bomber  threats  which  would  be  costly  to  neutralize. 

( /)  Providing  a complete  mobile  “air  defense  package”. 

Although  the  Soviet  heavy  bomber  force  is  expected  to  continue  its 
gradual  (tecline  and  medium  bombers  are  not  expected  to  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  an  attack  on  the  continental  United  States,  a number 
of  greater-than-expected  threats  were  also  taken  into  account.  These 
included  the  possibility  that  the  Soviets  might  use  their  medium 
bombers  in  one-way  attacks  against  the  continental  United  States,  the 
deployment  of  a new,  intercontinental  supersonic  bomber  and  the  in- 
troduction of  a new,  long  range  air-to-surface  missile. 

Three  alternative  “modernized”  US.  air  defense  forces,  in  addition 
to  the  currerit  force,  wore  evaluated  against  each  of  the  foregoing  pur- 
poses and  threats:  AW  ACS  arid  F-12s;  AWACS  and  F-10GXs; 
AWACS,  F-lOGXs  and  a few  F-12s.  In  all  but  the  “current  force” 
alternatives,  the  entire  SAGE-BUIC  ground  environment  would  he 
phased  out,  leaving  only  the  FAA-operated  radars  for  peacetime  air 
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surveillance,  plus  the  new  Over-The-Horizon  (OTH)  “back-scatter” 
radars  to  provide  an  aircraft  early  warning  capability. 

The  alternative  with  the  lowest  investment  cost  would  obviously  be 
the  current  force,  but  it  would  also  be  the  one  with  the  highest  annual 
operating  cost.  Of  the  three  modernization  alternatives,  the  AWACS/ 
F-106X  force  would  have  the  lowest  investment  and  annual  operating 
cost,  while  the  AWACS/'all  F-12  force  would  have  the  highest; 

With  regard  to  effectiveness*  we  have  reached  the  following  major 
conclusions: 

(a)  No  air  defense  system  can  provide  a significant  “Damage  Lim- 
iting” capability  against  the  Soviet  Union  unless  accompanied  by  a 
strong,  effective  ABM  defense. 

(b)  The  AWACS/F-12  force  should  be  superior  in  discouraging 
the  Soviet  Union  from  deploying  a hew,  long  range  ASM  or  a new  in- 
tercontinental supersonic  bomber,  whereas  the  AWACS/F-106X 
force  would  be  superior  in  discouraging  them  from  deploying  SRAMs, 
decoys  and  self-defense  missiles  oh  their  bombers.  The  AWACS/F- 
106X  force  would  also  be  superior  against  the  present  Soviet  bomber 
threat. 

(c)  In  any  “modernized”  air  defense  force,  AWACS  would  be  of 
the  first  order  of  importance,  the  fire-control/missile  system,  second, 
and  the  performance  of  the  interceptor  aircraft,  third. 

(d)  Even  if  the  Soviets  were  to  phase  out  their  remaining  bomber 
force,  the  AWACS/F-106X  would  provide  the  most  flexible  force  for 
use  in  theater  air  defense  and  special  contingencies. 

Since  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  Soviets  are  developing  either  a 
new,  long  range  ASM  or  a new  intercontinental  supersonic  bomber, 
the  AWACS/F-106X  force  seems  to  be  the  proper  choice  at  this  time. 


The  remaining  portions,  of  this  Strategic  Forces  section  of  the 
Statement  deal  with  our  specific  proposals  for  the  FY 1970-74  period. 


1.  Strategic  bomber  forces 

The  manned  bomber  forces  which  we  propose  to  maintain  through 
FY  1974  differ  in  three  major  respects  from  those  presented  to  the 
Congress  last  year  for  the  FY  1969-73  period.  First,  we  now  propose  to 
cut  back  the  FB-lll  force  from  the  14  combat  squadrons  (210  UE 
aircraft)  planned  last  year.  Second,  we  plan  to  retain  the  B-58  force 
beyond  the  previously  planned  phase-out  date  in  FY  1971.  Third,  we 
plan  to  retain  a number  of  B-520-Fs  in  the  force  instead  of  retiring  all 
of  them  by  the  end  of  FY  1972  as  previously  planned.  In  addition,  we 
propose  to  continue  with  competitive  designs  for  the  AMSA  to  provide 
a hedge  against  our  possible  bomber  requirements  in  the  late  1970s. 

Our  continuing  study  of  the  manned  bomber  requirement  during  the 
last  year  has  reenforced  our  previous  conclusion  that  the  principal 
problem  in  this  area  of  the  program  is  penetration  capability,  more 
specifically,  the  ability  of  the  force  to  survive  in  a much  more  ad- 
vanced Soviet  air  defense  environment  in  the  mid-1970s.  What  is 
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needed  to  operate  effectively  in  such  an  environment  is  not  so  much  a 
new  aircraft,  but  rather  hew  penetration  aids  and  weapons.  One  of 
these  new  weapons,  the  Short-Range  Attack  Missile  (SRAM)  is  now 
well  alohgin  development  and  will  be  entering  the  forces  in  the  early 
1970s.  Development  will  be  initiated  in  FY  1970  on  still  another  new 
weapon}  the  Subsonic  Cruise  Armed  Decoy  (SCAD).  Work  is  also 
continuing  on  a variety  of  improved  electronic  warfare  countermeas- 
ures equipment. 

Because  the  FB-111  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  B-52,  it  can 
not  carry  the  kind  of  penetration  payload  required  to  cope  success- 
fully with  a Soviet  AWACS/interceptor  force  possessing  a good  look- 
down  shoot-down  capability.  Furthermore,  once  we  introduce  SCAD 
and  SRAM  into  the  force,  the  FB-111  becomes  relatively  much  less 
effective  because  it  can  carry  far  fewer  of  these  weapons  than  the 
B-52.  Finally,  the  cost  of  the  FB-111,  for  a number  of  reasons,  is  run- 
ning considerably  higher  than  estimated  at  the  time  the  decision  was 
made  to  proceed  with  deploy 

In  the  light  of  these  developments,  we  believe  it  would  be  advisable 
to  reduce  the  FB-111  force  levels.  A total  of  104  complete  aircraft 
plus  long  leadtime  components  for  eight  more  are  already  on  order. 
(This  program  reflects  the  reductions  made  by  the  Congress  in  the 
FY  1969  Defense  Budget.)  We  now  plan  to  complete  the  funding  of 
the  eight  advance  procurement  aircraft  and  buy  a sufficient  number  of 
additional  aircraft  to  complete  the  equipping  of  the  authorized  squad- 
rons and  provide  for  command  support,  training  and  advance  attri- 
tion. Because  of  this  change  and  the  need  to  modify  the  wing  box,  the 
first  FB-llls  will  enter  the  force  in  early  FY  1970  instead  of  late 
FY  1969. 

The  B-58s  and  the  current  HOUND  DOG  air-launched  “stand-off” 
missiles  for  the  B-52s  would  be  retained  in  the  forces  until  the  SCAD 
became  available.  The  B-52C-Fs  will  be  retained  to  provide  a conven- 
tional bombing  capability  should  that  be  needed  sometime  in  the  future. 
Finally,  plans  are  being  made  to  place  ourselves  in  a position  to  in- 
crease promptly  the  number  of  bombers  on  sustained  15-minute  ground 
alert,  from  the  current  40  percent  to  60  percent,  if  that  should  become 
necessary  to  protect  our  “Assured  Destruction”  capability.  We  also 
plan  to  provide  “satellite  basing”  for  our  bomber  force,  as  indicated 
earlier. 

Although  we  are  still  uncertain  whether  a new  intercontinental 
bomber  will  be  needed  in  the  1970s,  we  do  believe  it  would  be  prudent  to 
keep  the  program  moving  in  such  a way  as  to  reduce  leadtime  and  pro- 
tect an  initial  deployment  date  of  FY  1977  or  FY  1978.  Accordingly, 
$77  million  lias  been  included  in  the  FY  1970  Budget  to  continue  the 
competitive  design  phase  initiated  with  FY  1969  funds  and  to  advance 
the  development  of  the  long  leadtime  avionics  and  propulsion  systems. 
This  new  bomber  ( AMSA)  would,  of  course,  be  designed  to  carry  both 
the  SRAM  and  the  SCAD  as  well  as  nuclear  and  conventional  gravity 
bombs. 

2.  Missile  forces 

In  overall  terms  the  missile  forces  we  are  proposing  for  the  FY 
1970-74  period  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  presented  to  the  Con- 
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gross  last  year — 1,000  MINUTEMAN,  496  POSEIDON  and  160  PO- 
LARIS at  the  end  of  FY 1974,  plus  54  TITAN  IIs  through  FY  1973. 
The  only  significant  change  from  last  year  concerns  the  POSEIDON 
program,  the  phasing  of  which  has  had  to  be  altered  to  conform  with 
Congressional  action  on  our  FY  1969  Budget. 

(a)  MINUTEMAN 

The  MINUTEMAN  forces  now  proposed  for  the  FY  1970-74  period 
involve  only  minor  changes  in  the  mix  of  MINUTEMAN  I,  II  and 
III.  The  MINUTEMAN  Is,  which  began  to  be  replaced  by  MINUTE- 
MAN  IIs  in  FY  1967,  will  later  be  replaced  by  MINUTEMAN  Ills. 
The  number  of  MINUTEMAN  IIs,  the  final  buy  of  which  was  made 
in  FY  1968,  will  begin  a gradual  decline  as  the  missiles  used  for  fol- 
low-on operational  readiness  tests  are  also  replaced  with  MINUTE- 
MAN  III.  Flight  testing  of  the  MINUTEMAN  III  is  progressing, 
and  the  first  of  these  missiles  will  soon  be  entering  the  force. 

We  have  also  included  funds  in  the  FY  1970  Budget  to  continue  the 
development  and  test  of  a dual-purpose,  super-hard  silo  for  the 
MINUTEMAN  III  or  a new  land-based  ICBM. 

(b)  TITAN  II 

Although  the  TITAN  II,  with  its  large  warhead,  will  still  be  useful 
against  undefended  large  soft  targets,  its  importance  will  decline 
greatly  when  large  numbers  of  MINUTEMAN  Ills  and  POSEIDONs 
enter  the  forces.  Accordingly,  we  believe  that  after  FY  1973  we  can 
safely  permit  the  TITAN  force  to  decline  as  the  missiles  on  hand  con- 
tinue to  be  used  for  follow-on  operational  reliability  testing  without 
replacement. 

(c)  POLARIS/POSEIDON 

The  POSEIDON  refit  program  presented  to  the  Congress  last  year 
entailed  the  conversion  of  31  SSBNs  on  a schedule  tied  to  their  regular 
overhaul  cycle.  Funds  for  the  first  two  conversions  were  provided  by 
the  Congress  in  FY  1968.  Six  more  conversions  were  requested  in  the 
F Y 1969  Budget,  but  the  Congress  provided  funds  for  only  two  more  in 
the  belief  that  the  program  should  be  slowed  down  until  flight  tests 
had  clearly  established  that  there  were  no  development  problems  with 
POSEIDON  and  its  MIRV  concept. 

This  reduction  has  necessitated  a major  revision  in  the  POSEIDON 
conversion  schedule.  We  still  believe  the  POSEIDON  conversions 
should  be  performed  at  the  same  time  the  ships  are  in  the  yards  for 
their  normal  overhauls.  Any  other  arrangement  would  require  the 
withdrawal  of  ships  from  operation  in  between  their  normal  overhauls, 
or  a major  extension  of  the  program  considerably  beyond  the  presently 
planned  period.  Both  of  these  alternatives  are  undesirable,  the  first 
because  it  would  reduce  the  number  of  ships  on  the  line  and  the  second 
because  it  might  endanger  our  “Assured  Destruction”  capability  in  the 
event  the  Soviet  Union  does  move  forward  with  a large  scale  ABM 
deployment  sometime  in  the  early  1970s.  Moreover,  both  alternatives 
would  entail  significantly  increased  costs. 
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Accordingly,  we  have  developed  a new  schedule  which  retains  the 
beginning  and  end  dates  but  rephases  the  conversion  program  in  the 
intervening  years.  Under  the  new  schedule,  two  SSBNs  are  funded  in 
FY 1968,  two  in  FY 1969,  six  in  FY 1970,  seven  in  FY  1971,  six  in  FY 
1972,  five  in  FY  1973  and  three  in  FY  1974,  this,  permitting  completion 
of  the  program  in  FY  1975  as  previously  planned.  Funds  are  included 
in  the  FY  1970  Budget  for  six  conversions  plus  advanced  procurement 
for  future  conversions. 

The  POSEIDON  program,  as  now  modified,  has  undergone  a very 
stringent  review.  We  believe  it  is  both  completely  feasible  and  urgently 
necessary.  The  flight  test  program  to  date  has  been  highly  successful 
and  has  reenforced  our  conviction  that  the  desired  performance  objec- 
tives can  be  achieved.  The  capability  which  this  program  could  pro- 
vide in  the  mid-1970s  would  be  absolutely  vital  should  the  Greater- 
Than-Expected  Soviet  strategic  threat  actually  materialize  by  that 
thne. 

(d)  New  Strategic  Missile  Systems 

Last  year  we  informed  the  Congress  that  we  had  reached  two  main 
conclusions  with  regard  to  new  strategic  missile  systems: 

1.  That  any  new  land-based  system  should  be  deployed  in  super- 
hard  silos  and  perhaps  defended  by  some  sort  of  ABM  system. 

2.  That  any  new  sea-based  system  should  be  designed  around  a 
longer  range  missile  in  order  to  avoid  having  to  station  the  launch 
platform  within  the  effective  operating  range  of  an  improved  Soviet 
ASW  defense.  Also,  the  submarine  design  should  make  it  possible  to 
increase  time  on-station  substantially. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  if  the  Soviets  achieve  greater  accuracy  with 
their  ICBMs,  together  with  a MIRY  capability,  our  land-based  strate- 
gic missiles  will  become  increasingly  vulnerable  to  a first  strike.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  silos  in  which  they  are  installed  must  be  further 
hardened,  defended  with  ABMs,  or  both.  We  are  already  developing 
super-hard  silos;  for  which  another  $58  million  is  requested  in  the  FY 
1970  Budget.  And,  we  are  also  keeping  open  the  option  to  defend  these 
silos  with  ABMs. 

While  we  do  not  as  yet  see  a need  for  a new  land-based  strategic 
missile,  we  believe  the  advanced  technology  required  should  be  de- 
veloped and  $20  million  has  been  included  in  the  FY  1970  Budget  for 
that  purpose.  Moreover,  the  super-hard  silo  now  being  developed  will 
be  designed  so  that  they  could  accommodate  a new,  large  ICBM  as 
well  as  the  MINUTEMAN  III. 

We  are  also  requesting  $20  million  in  the  FY  1970  Budget  to  prepare 
for  possible  engineering  development  in  FY  1971  of  a new  Undersea 
Long-range  Missile  System  (ULMS).  (About  $5  million  was  provided 
in  F Y 1969  to  initiate  a study  of  such  a system. ) 

• •••••* 

No  significant  changes  have  been  made  in  the  other  strategic  offen- 
sive forces  included  in  this  program. 
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F.  STRATEGIC  DEFENSIVE  FORCES 

1.  Bomber  defense 

As  noted  earlier,  much  of  the  existing  U.S.  anti-bomber  defense 
system  can  be  phased  out  when  the  new  AWACS,  Over-The-Horizon 
radars  and  modified  F-106X  interceptors  become  available  in  the  mid- 
1970’s.  The  proposed  AWACS  force  and  the  new  Over-The-Horizon 
(back-scatter)  radars  would  replace  all  but  two  of  the  SAGE  Centers, 
five  of  the  planned  15  BUIC  III  Control  Centers,  more  than  half  of 
the  search  radars,  all  of  the  Gap  Filler  and  DEW  Line  radars,  and 
all  of  the  existing  surveillance  and  warning  aircraft. 

The  proposed  F-106X  force  would  replace  all  of  the  older  type 
interceptors  (both  active  and  reserve),  except  for  one  squadron  of  28 
F-102s  in  Hawaii. 

With  regard  to  surface-to-air  missiles,  the  BOMARCs  will  be  phased 
out  of  the  force  as  previously  planned.  The  number  of  on-site  RTKE- 
IIERCULES  will  decline  during  FY  1969-70,  and  then  be  continued 
at  the  end  FY  1970  level  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  program 
period.  The  HAWK  force  will  be  maintained  unchanged  at  the  current 
level. 

The  over-land  radar  technology  program  is  progressing  satisfacto- 
rily and  the  tests  to  date  have  been  encouraging.  Contract  definition  has 
been  initiated  and  engineering  development  of  the  AWACS  system  can 
be  started  in  FY  1970.  About  $40  million  is  available  for  this  purpose 
in  FY  1969,  and  an  additional  $75  million  is  requested  in  the  FY  1970 
Budget.  We  intend  to  pursue  this  program  with  great  prudence,  hold- 
ing our  investment  to  the  lowest  practicable  level  until  the  prime  con- 
tractor selected  has  successfully  demonstrated  by  actual  night  tests 
a useable  radar  detection  and  tracking  system.  If  all  goes  well,  the  first 
of  these  aircraft  should  enter  the  force  in  the  mid-1970s. 

Although  the  Congress  did  not  appropriate  the  $28  million  requested 
in  FY  1969  for  the  development  of  the  modifications  required  for  the 
F-106X,  we  believe  we  can  still  come  close  to  achieving  the  original 
schedule,  providing  that  at  least  $18.5  million  is  appropriated  for  FY 
1970.  The  first  of  the  modified  F-106s  would  enter  the  force  one  year 
earlier  than  the  AWACS. 

The  “back-scatter”  Over-The-Horizon  radars  could  become  opera- 
tional in  the  early  1970s.  One  million  dollars  is  available  for  the  de- 
velopment of  this  system  in  FY  1969  and  $3  million  more  is  requested 
for  FY  1970. 

#.  Missile  and  space  defense 

Included  under  this  heading  are  the  anti-satellite  and  anti-ballistic 
missile  defense  systems,  as  welfas  attack  warning. 

(a)  Anti-Satellite  Defense 

As  described  in  previous  years,  we  have  a capability  to  intercept  and 
destroy  hostile  satellites  within  certain  ranges.  The  capability  will  be 
maintained  throughout  the  program  period. 

Satellite  tracking  and  identification  are  provided  by  the  SPASUR 
and  SPACETRACK  systems.  SPASUR  is  designed  to  give  warning 
of  new  space  objects  passing  through  its  field,  and  the  SPACETRACK 
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system  detects,  tracks  and  computes  the  orbits  of  objects  in  space.  Both 
systems  are  tied  into  the  North  American  Air  Defense  Command. 

(b)  Warning 

For  early  warning  of  ballistic  missile  attack  we  now  depend  upon : 
(1)  the  Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warning  System  (BMEWS),  consist- 
ing of  three  radar  sites  guarding  the  northern  approaches,  and  (2)  the 
“forward-scatter”  Over-The-  Horizon  £OTH)  radar  system  consisting 
of  a number  of  transmitting  and  receiving  stations  at  various  locations. 
This  OTH  system  can  detect  an  ICBM  attack  regardless  of  which 
direction  or  on  what  trajectory  the  missiles  might.be  launched.  It  thus 
provides  a good  early  warning  capability  against  Soviet  missiles 
launched,  over  the  South  as  well  as  the  North  Pole,  and  on  depressed 
trajectories  or  in  a FOBS  mode. 

We  are  also  requesting  funds  in  the  FY 1970  Budget  for  the  satellite 
“early  warning”  system,  mentioned  earlier. 

(c)  ABM  Defense 

For  active  defense  we  are  deploying  the  SENTINEL  system.  This 
system,  as  noted  earlier,  is  specifically  oriented  to  the  potential  Chinese 
Communist  ICBM  threat.  It  is  being  deployed  in  such  a manner  as  to 
provide  a thin  defense  over  the  entire  Nation,  including  Hawaii  and 
Alaska.  The  system  approved  for  deployment  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  presented  to  the  Congress  last  year. 

The  program  is  moving  forward  on  schedule,  except  for  some  small 
delays  which  will  be  made  up  before  the  planned  full  operational  date. 
Such  relatively  minor  modifications  in  the  schedule  must  be  expected 
in  a system  as  widespread  and  complex  as  the  SENTINEL.  Delays  in 
the  acquisition  of  sites,  development  difficulties  and  production  prob- 
lems will  inevitably  require  adjustments  in  the  deployment  schedule  as 
we  move  forward  with  the  program.  But,  we  believe  the  final  deploy- 
ment completion  date  can  be  met. 

The  development  of  all  five  major  components  making  up  the 
SENTINEL  system  is  proceeding  on  schedule.  The  PAR,  which  is  used 
for  long  range  surveillance,  acquisition  and  tracking  is  a state-of-the- 
art,  low  frequency,  phased  array  radar  and  no  development  prototype 
is  deemed  necessary.  Since  its  performance  can  be  simulated  by  a radar 
already  on  Kwajalein,  where  the  full  systems  tests  will  be  conducted, 
the  first  one  will  be  built  directly  at  an  operational  site.  The  radar  is 
still  in  the  design  stage. 

The  first  MSR,  which  is  used  both  for  tracking  the  target  and  the 
defending  missile,  has  completed  factory  tests  and  is  now  being  tested 
at  Kwajalein. 

The  SPRINT  missile  which  is  designed  to  attack  incoming  warheads 
after  the  atmosphere  has  helped  to  separate  out  the  accompanying 
decoys,  chaff,  etc.,  is  in  the  test  firing  stage.  By  and  large,  this  test  pro- 
gram is  proceeding  satisfactorily.  Indeed,  a very  high  proportion  of 
the  last  several  flights  were  successful. 

The  SPARTAN  missile,  which  will  be  used  for  area  defense,  is  in  the 
flight  test  stage  at  Kwajalein,  and  these  tests,  too,  are  proceeding 
satisfactorily. 
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The  fifth  major  component,  the  data  processing  system,  is  being  in- 
stalled at  the  contractor’s  plant  and  is  partially  operational.  A second 
system  is  being  installed  at  Kwajalein  for  use  in  the  full  systems  tests. 

For  the  SENTINEL  system,  alone,  we  have  included  in  theFY  19T0 
Budget  a total  of  about  $1,788  million;  $835  million  for  Research  and 
Development;  $736  million  for  Procurement;  $647  million  for  Con- 
struction; and  $70  million  for  Operations.  The  FY  1969  Budget 
provides  a total  of  $962  million — $311  million  for  Research  and  Devel- 
opment ; $346  million  for  Procurement;  $266  million  for  Construction ; 
and  $39  million  for  Operations.  (Funds  for  ABM  warhead  develop- 
ment and  production  are  included  in  the  AEC  budget.) 

In  addition  to  the  Research  and  Development  work  directly  associ- 
ated with  the  SENTINEL  system  approved  for  deployment,  we  will 
continue  our  efforts  to  develop  even  more  advanced  ABM  systems. 
These  efforts  are  carried  on  primarily  under  the  NIKE-X  Advanced 
Development  Program,  for  which  $175  million  is  included  in  the  FY 
1970  Budget.  (The  $175  million  figure  includes  about  $40  million 
formerly  carried  in  the  ARPA  Defender  program  which  is  concerned 
with  the  exploration  of  advanced  technology  for  both  missile  offense 
and  defense.  For  management  convenience?  those  activities  which  are 
directly  identifiable  with  anti-ballistic  missile  defense  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  DEFENDER  to  NIKE-X  Advanced  Development.) 

The  FY  1970  Budget  also  includes  $16  million  for  Air  Force  and 
Navy  support  of  the  Kwajalein  test  program,  $88  million  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Kwajalein  test  range  (which  is  also  used  for  reentry  tests 
and  experiments),  and  $72  million  for  ARPA’s  Strategic  Technology 
programs  (most  for  exploratory  work  on  offensive  systems). 

We  have  also  included  $3  million  to  continue  our  study  of  a sea-based 
ABM  intercept  system  (SABMIS).  Such  a system  would  provide 
depth  to  the  CONUS  defense. 

G.  CIVIL  DEFENSE 

The  Civil  Defense  program  proposed  for  FY  1970  contemplates 
no  important  change  in  basic  objectives  from  those  which  were  dis- 
cussed last  year.  The  FY  1970  request  is  being  held  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible sustaining  rate,  pending  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  major  objective  of  the  Civil  Defense  program  since  1961  has 
been  the  development  of  a Nation-wide  shelter  system  to  protect  our 
population  from  radiological  fallout  in  the  event  of  a nuclear  attack. 
Much  of  this  shelter  is  inherent  in  existing  buildings  but  needs  to  be 
identified,  marked  and  stocked  with  survival  supplies  before  it  can 
be  made  fully  effective.  By  the  end  of  FY  1969  we  will  have  identified 
185  million  spaces  with  a standard  protection  factor  of  40  or  more, 
of  which  105  million  will  have  been  marked  and  over  95  million 
stocked  with  an  average  8 days  of  austere  supplies.  Continuing  survey 
and  design  assistance  efforts  should  add  about  70  million  spaces  to  the 
national  shelter  inventory  in  the  next  five  years. 

Even  with  the  larger  shelter  inventory  projected  for  the  mid-1970s, 
up  to  one-half  the  population  would  still  lack  standard  (PF-40) 
fallout  shelter.  This  situation  can  be  altered  only  bv  developing  addi- 
tional means  to  increase  the  inventory  where  needed . We  are,  there- 
fore, proposing  a modest  test  of  a fallout  shelter  support  program 
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(for  which  we  have  included  $2.5  million  in  the  FY  1970  Budget) 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  small  incentive  payments  made  to 
owners  of  new  building  projects  for  the  inclusion  of  additional  fall- 
out protection  in  these  buildings  through  the  use  of  low  cost  design 
and  construction  techniques. 

A financial  summary  of  the  Civil  Defense  program,  for  which  a 
total  of  $75.3  million  is  requested  for  FY  1970,  is  provided  in  Table  2. 


Letter  From  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  to  Senator  Fulbright 
on  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  January  17,  1969 1 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  to  provide  you  with  information 
on  the  status  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 2 and  to  describe  some 
relevant  developments  in  the  period  between  last  summer’s  hearings 
and  today. 

SIGNATURES  AND  RATIFICATIONS 

Eighty-four  countries  have  now  signed  the  treaty.  Six  of  these  have 
deposited  their  instruments  of  ratification,  including  one  nuclear 
power  (the  United  Kingdom)  and  two  other  NATO  members  (Canada 
and  Denmark) . Mexico  and  Ecuador  have  completed  all  action  neces- 
sary to  permit  deposit  of  their  instruments  of  ratification.  A list  of 
countries  that  have  signed  or  deposited  their  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion is  attached.3 4 

Of  the  seven  countries  noted  by  the  AEC  as  among  those  having 
industrial  economies  probably  capable  of  supporting  the  manufacture 
of  a sizeable  number  of  reasonably  sophisticated  nuclear  weapons  and 
delivery  systems  within  five  to  ten  years 1 two  have  signed : Sweden 
and  Canada  (which  has  also  ratified).  Of  the  other  five,  Australia, 
Italy  and  Japan  all  voted  to  commend  the  treaty  at  the  UNGA  last 
June;  West  Germany  did  not  take  part  in  that  vote;  and  only  India 
abstained  and  indicated  that  it  did  not  intend  to  sign.  Italy  had 
planned  to  sign  on  August  26,  and  Japan  and  Germany  were  expected 
to  do  so  later.  However,  after  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  these 
three  countries  decided  to  delay  their  signatures. 

There  are  grounds  for  hoping  that  Italy  will  sign  in  the  near  future. 
A press  spokesman  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  stated  that 
action  by  the  U.S.  Senate  “could  influence”  German  deliberations.  The 
Japanese  Foreign  Ministry  announced  that  factors  prompting  Japan’s 
delay  were  the  postponement  of  action  on  the  treaty  “in  the  United 
States,  and  the  cautious  attitude  prevailing  among  potential  nuclear 
nations,  such  as  West  Germany  and  Italy  . . .”  Sweden,  which  has 


1 Nonproliferation  Treaty : Hearings  lief  ore  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, United  States  Senate,  Ninety-first  Congress,  First  Session,  on  Executive  II, 
Ninetieth  Congress,  Second  Session,  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons,  pt.  2,  pp.  307-308. 

2 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 

3 For  signatories  through  June  27, 1969,  see  ibid.,  p.  871. 

4 Ibid.,  pp.  508-510. 
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already  signed  the  treaty,  has  announced  that  it  would  not  ratify  until 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  West  Germany  did  so. 

The  United  States  made  the  first  detailed  proposals  for  this  treaty, 
offered  the  first  draft,  and  has  been  a principal  proponent  during  five 
years  of  negotiations.  Some  of  the  other  countries  are  understandably 
looking  to  what  we  do  before  subscribing  to  it  themselves. 

We  believe  that,  if  the  momentum  for  the  treaty  can  be  regained,  all 
or  almost  all  of  these  seven  countries  will  sign — except  for  India.  I do 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  there  will  not  be  further  delays  from  some  of 
these  countries.  But  we  have  little  chance  of  overcoming  their  concerns 
if  we  show  doubts  about  the  treaty  ourselves. 

EFFECT  OF  INVASION  OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

In  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  felt  the  impact  of  our  condemnation  of  that  action 
in  a variety  of  ways.  I believe  United  States  interests  would  best  be 
served  now  by  the  earliest  possible  Senate  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

The  undertakings  in  the  treaty  of  greatest  importance  to  us  are  those 
of  the  non-nuclear-weapon  countries.  These  countries  agree  (a)  not 
to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  and  (b)  to  accept  international  safeguards 
on  the  nuclear  materials  in  their  peaceful  nuclear  activities  to  see  that 
these  materials  are  not  diverted  to  nuclear  weapons.  The  basic  promise 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  like  that  of  the  U.S.,  is  not  to  transfer  nuclear 
weapons  or  control  over  them  to  others.  In  our  view,  the  Soviets  have 
as  much  interest  as  we  do  in  keeping  their  nuclear  weapons  in  their  own 
hands,  and  this  will  be  reinforced  by  the  treaty  obligation  of  potential 
recipients  not  to  acquire  them. 

Your  Committee’s  Report  stated  that  “while  the  Soviet  actions  [in 
Czechoslovakia]  were  unconscionable,  the  treaty  itself  is  multilateral 
in  character  and  of  such  significance  as  a potential  barrier  to  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  that  any  delay  in  taking  final  committee  ac- 
tion was  inadvisable.” 5 In  the  same  spint,  if  we  still  regard  this  treaty 
as  in  our  interests,  we  should  show  that  we  do  by  moving  promptly 
toward  final  Senate  approval. 

IAEA — EURATOM  NEGOTIATIONS 

As  I indicated  last  summer,6  there  is  good  reason  to  be  confident  that 
negotiations  between  Euratom  and  IAEA  would  lead  to  a mutually 
satisfactory  agreement  meeting  the  requirements  of  Article  III  of  the 
treaty.  We  understand,  however,  that  Euratom  will  not  commence  such 
negotiations  until  all  its  non-nuclear-weapon  members  have  signed  the 
treaty.  Our  best  current  assessment  of  the  positions  of  such  members 
shows  that  U.S.  Senate  action  on  the  treaty  is  a prerequisite  to  meeting 
this  condition.  If  this  is  correct,  it  would  obviously  be  fruitless  for  the 
Senate  to  await  the  results  of  negotiation  between  the  IAEA  and  Eura- 
tom before  taking  action  itself  on  the  treaty. 


I 

vi 


6 Ibid.,  pp.  656-657. 

• 'Nonproliferation  Treaty:  Hearings,  pt.  1,  p.  14. 
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RESPONSE  TO  OTHER  MINORITY  VIEWS 

I am  enclosing  a memorandum  responding  to  such  points  in  the 
Minority  and  individual  Views  printed  with  your  Committee’s  Report 
as  are  not  addressed  above.7 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that,  with  the  information  hereby  submitted  to 
supplement  that  which  led  your  Committee  to  report  favorably  without 
reservation  on  the  treaty  to  the  Ninetieth  CongTess,  your  Committee 
will  be  able  to  report  equally  favorably  on  it  again  early  in  the  present 
Congress. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Dean  Rusk. 


Department  of  State  Memorandum  Relating  to  Senate 
Minority  and  Individual  Views  on  the  Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty,  January  17,  1969*  1 

This  memorandum  addresses  those  issues,  not  already  covered  in  the 
letter  of  this  date  from  Secretary  Rusk  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,2  identified  in  the  Minority  and  Indi- 
vidual Views  appended  to  the  Committee’s  Report  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  (Executive  Report  No.  9, 90tn  Congress,  Second 
Session). 

ADEQUACY  OF  IAEA  SAFEGUARDS 

Concern  was  expressed  in  the  Minority  Views  about  “the  reliability 
of  the  present  international  safeguards  system  of  verifying  that  non- 
nuclear-weapon countries  will  not  violate  the  treaty  * * *.”3 
While  the  experience  and  existing  capabilities  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  which  has  been  assigned  the  primary  safe- 
guards responsibility  under  the  treaty,  give  it  an  incomparable  head 
start  toward  being  able  to  fulfill  this  responsibility,  no  one  claims  that 
it  is  yet  in  a position  to  do  so.  Its  staffing,  activities  and  financing  have 
naturally  been  geared  to  the  more  modest  tasks  it  has  had  to  date.  It 
will  obviously  have  to  gear  itself  up  to  meet  the  vastly  greater  respon- 
sibilities which  the  treaty  contemplates  for  it.  But  to  appreciate  how 
far  along  we  are  toward  the  goal,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  where 
we  would  have  been  if  the  alternative  of  creating  a new  international 
organization  for  this  purpose  had  been  chosen. 

The  IAEA  was  created  as  the  result  of  United  States  initiative: 
President  Eisenhower’s  Atoms  for  Peace  Plan.4  Its  first  Director  Gen- 
eral was  Sterling  Cole,  formerly  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Joint  Commit- 


* Infra. 

1 Nonproliferation  Treaty:  Hearings,  pt.  2,  pp.  309-312.  The  treaty  appears  in 
Documents  on  Disarmament , 1968,  pp.  461-465. 

* Supra. 

* Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  p.  657. 

* Ibid.,  1945-1959,  vol.  I,  pp.  393-400. 
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tee  on  Atomic  Energy.  The  United  States  has  provided  experts,  funds 
and  fissionable  material  to  the  Agency  for  over  ten  years. 

It  is  indicative  of  our  confidence  in  the  Agency  that  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Branch  have  worked  together  closely  to  transfer  to 
the  IAEA  responsibility  for  safeguarding  those  peaceful  nuclear 
activities  that  we  have  aided  in  other  countries  through  our  agreements 
for  cooperation  in  the  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

As  AEC  Chairman  Seaborg  testified  during  your  Committee’s  hear- 
ings on  July  12,  the  IAEA  has  been  developing  its  safeguards  prin- 
ciples and  procedures  for  a number  of  years,  and  a cadre  of  competent, 
experienced  inspectors  has  been  established.5  The  Agency’s  safeguards 
system  has  been  applied  to  peaceful  nuclear  activities  in  over  30  coun- 
tries, including  a privately  owned  power  reactor  (Yankee)  and  a 
privately  owned  chemical  separation  plant  (Nuclear  Fuel  Services, 
Inc.)  voluntarily  submitted  to  IAEA  safeguards  in  the  United  States. 

In  recent  months,  .the  IAEA  has  in  fact  started  to  gear  up  for  the 
greater  responsibilities  it  will  have  in  connection  with  the  treaty : It 
is  planning  for  the  requisite  expansion,  setting  budgetary  goals,  and 
has  begun  stepped-up  recruitment  and  preparations  for  negotiating 
the  implementing  agreements  contemplated  in  the  NPT.  Even  at  this 
early  stage,  the  Agency  has  found  that,  with  respect  to  recruiting  for 
positions  as  safeguards  inspector,  there  is  no  dearth  of  qualified  appli- 
cants for  the  jobs  that  are  now  available.  We  do  not  underestimate  the 
difficulties  of  meeting  the  challenge  posed  for  it  by  the  treaty.  But 
given  the  importance  of  this  task  and  the  IAEA’s  record  of  perform- 
ance to  date  in  the  field  of  safeguards,  we  believe  that  the  Agency  will 
be  able  to  meet  that  challenge. 

MANDATORY  SAFEGUARDS  ON  NUCLEAR  SHIPMENTS 

Another  concern  of  the  Minority  was  that  the  treaty  could  be  in- 
jurious toour  relations  with  our  European  friends.  We  are  convinced 
that  it  will  not.  Our  conviction  appears  to  be  shared  by  the  large 
number  of  such  friends  that  have  already  signed  the  treaty.  These 
include,  among  others,  three  of  the  five  non-nuclear-weapon  states 
that  are  members  of  Euratom,  and  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
NATO.  ... 

More  specifically,  the  Minority  expressed  concern  over  the  possible 
impact  on  such  allies  of  the  undertaking  by  nuclear  suppliers  in 
Article  III  not  to  provide  nuclear  materials  or  related  equipment 
to  any  non-nuclear-weapon  State  for  peaceful  purposes  unless  the 
nuclear  materials  involved  “shall  be  subject  to  the  safeguards  required 
by  this  Article.”  That  article  necessarily  provided  for  safeguards 
of  such  a nature  that  all  parties  to  the  treaty  could  have  confidence 
in  their  effectiveness.  It  thus  called  for,  the  negotiation  of  agreements 
with  the  IAEA.  We  have  made  clear  our  understanding  that  such 
agreements,  while  avoiding  duplication  and  making  appropriate  use 
of  existing  records  and  safeguards  (such  as  those  of  Euratom) , should 
enable  IAEA  to  carry  out  its  responsibility  of  providing  assurance 
that  no  diversion  to  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices 
is  taking  place. 

8 Ibid.,  1968,  p.  518. 
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Article  III  was  incorporated  in  the  final  drafts  of  the  treaty  only 
after  intensive  consultation  with  our  Euratom  allies  and  with  the 
Commission  of  the  European  Communities.  Their  position  is  reflected 
in  the  statement  that  accompanied  signature  of  the  treaty  by  the 
three  Euratom  members  who  have  already  signed  the  treaty.  They 

Eointed  out  that  they  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any  incompatibility 
efcween  the  goals  pursued  by  the  NPT  and  Euratom ; that  the  safe- 
guards provided  for  in  Article  III  of  the  NPT  will  be  the  subject  of 
agreements  to  be  concluded  with  the  IAEA:  that  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  application  of  the  NPT  might  be  incompatible  with 
provisions  of  the  Euratom  treaty,  safeguards  must  be  defined  in  such 
a way  that  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Member  states  and  the 
Community  remain  intact,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission  issued  pursuant  to  Article  103  of  the  Euratom  treaty ; 
that  for  that  purpose,  the  Commission  of  the  European  Communities 
should  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  IAEA;  and  that  it  is  their 
intention  not  to  ratify  the  NPT  before  such  negotiations  have  pro- 
duced an  agreement. 

Our  confidence  in  the  success  of  such  negotiations  and  our  current 
assessment  that  U.S.  Senate  action  on  the  treaty  is  a prerequisite  to 
their  beginning  are  discussed  in  the  accompanying  letter  from 
Secretary  Rusk. 

COSTS  OF  SAFEGUARDS 

Another  concern  of  the  Minority  related  to  the  varying  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  administering  safeguards  around  the  world,  and  how 
much  would  be  borne  by  the  Unitea  States. 

The  best  estimates  available  to  the  Executive  Branch  were  supplied 
for  the  record  of  your  Committee.0  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  these 
estimates  were  made  on  a world-wide  basis  and  thus  include,  in 
addition  to  the  safeguards  contemplated  by  the  treaty  itself,  the 
cost  of  safeguards  on  all  peaceful  nuclear  facilities  in  the  nuclear- 
weapon  states.  They  indicate  costs  amounting  to  approximately  one 
percent  of  the  cost  of  electricity  produced  in  nuclear  power  reactors. 
But  they  are  necessarily  preliminary  estimates,  and  do  not  reflect 
the  reductions  in  unit  costs  that  should  result  from  improved  safe- 
guards techniques  and  the  evolution  of  the  safeguards  system  from  a 
small  scale  to  a full  scale  operation. 

As  to  the  financing  of  the  safeguards  called  for  by  the  treaty,  the 
United  States  and  most  other  members  of  the  IAEA  have  taken  the 
position  that,  since  the  beneficiary  of  safeguards  is  the  world  at  large, 
safeguards  should  be  financed  out  of  the  IAEA  regular  budget  rather 
than  by  the  party  inspected.  All  costs  related  to  safeguards  activities 
of  the  IAEA  are  therefore  included  in  the  “Regular  Budget”  of  the 
Agency,  which  is  funded  by  assessed  contributions  of  member  states. 
The  U.'S.  assessed  contribution  to  this  budget  has  averaged  about  32 
percent  since  the  inception  of  the  Agency. 

These  safeguards  costs  are  in  our  view  an  acceptable  price  to  pay 
to  check  nuclear  proliferation  and  thus  help  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war. 


s , 


* Nonproliferation  Treaty : Hearings , pt.  1,  pp.  153-155, 281-285. 
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PEACEFUL  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIONS 

The  Minority  also  expressed  concern  about  the  “nuclear  largesse” 
which  they  believed  they  saw  in  Article  V of  the  treaty  dealing  with 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions. 

During  negotiation  of  the  treaty,  some  non-nuclear-weapon  states 
expressed  concern  that  they  would  suffer  economically  from  being  pro- 
hibited under  the  treaty  from  manufacturing  their  own  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices  for  peaceful  purposes.  Such  a prohibition  is  r.ecessary 
since  the  technology  for  manufacturing  nuclear  weapons  is  indistin- 
guishable from  the  technology  for  manufacturing  nuclear  explosive 
devices  for  peaceful  purposes.  Therefore,  the.  U.S.  expressed  its  willing- 
ness to  provide  to  nomnuclear- weapon  parties  to  the  treaty  the  same 
nuclear  explosion  services,  and  on  the  same  basis,  that  we  intend  to 
make  available  to  U.S.  industry.  By  joining  in  the  undertaking  now 
contained  in  Article  V,  the  U.S.  would  reassure  non-nuclear-weapon 
parties  to  the  treaty  that  they  could  obtain  such  services  from  a 
nuclear-weapon  state,  or  through  an  appropriate  international  body, 
at  a reasonable  cost. 

A few  countries  have  argued  that  the  nuclear- weapon  states  should 
supply  peaceful  nuclear  explosion  services  free-of-cnarge  to  non-nu- 
clear-weapon parties  to  the  treaty  in  exchange  for  their  adhering  to 
it.  The  U.S.  does  not  agree  and  the  treaty  does  not  so  provide.  We 
believe  that  each  country  must  decide  for  itself  whether  it  is  in  its 
national  interest  to  adhere  to  the  treaty.  In  order  to  make  that  decision 
less  difficult,  we  announced  our  willingness  to  join  with  the  other 
parties  to  the  treaty  in  an  undertaking  to  take  appropriate  measures 
to  insure  that  the  potential  benefits  of  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear 
explosives  would  be  made  available  to  non-nuclear-weapon  parties  to 
the  treaty.  You  will  note  that  the  treaty  language  describes  the  bene- 
fits as  “potential”  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  yet 
technically  and  economically  feasible. 

In  connection  with  this  undertaking  it  has  always  been  contemplated 
that,  consistent  with  past  U.S.  policy  in  the  field  of  international  co- 
operation in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  the  U.S.  would  be 
willing  to  make  nuclear  explosion  services  available  to  other  countries 
on  what  amounts  to  a cost  reimbursable  basis.  We  stated  that  the  U.S. 
would  attempt  to  keep  the  cost  of  the  explosion  service  as  low  as 
possible  and  would  not  include  a charge  for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment on  the  explosive  devices  used.  It  was  felt  that  it  would  be  unfair 
for  the  United  States  to  try  to  recoup  from  adherents  to  the  treaty 
the  costs  which  we  have  already  incurred  (by  far  the  larger  part  of 
which  has  in  fact  been  incurred  for  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons),  of  those  which  we  would  have  incurred  irrespective  of  the 
treaty,  for  research  and  development  on  nuclear  explosive  devices. 

But  the  costs  of  furnishing  the  explosive  service,  including,  among 
others,  the  full  cost  of  all  materials  and  the  fabrication  of  the  explosive 
devices,  would  be  borne  by  the  foreign  users,  not  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 
Moreover,  Article  V does  not  contain  a commitment  to  support  or  to 
conduct  explosions  of  an  experimental  nature  abroad.  However,  if 
it  were  deemed  to  be  in  our  national  interest  to  conduct  such  an 
experiment,  we  could  do  so  (and  even  participate  in  the  experiment 
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on  a partial  contribution  basis,  as  we  are  doing  domestically,  if  we 
were  sufficiently  interested),  even  though  we  would  not  be  under  a 
treaty  obligation  to  do  so.  In  sum,  the  American  taxpayer  will  incur 
no  greater  expenses  in  the  field  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosion  services 
as  a result  of  the  treaty  than  he  would  without  it. 

Thus  we  are  convinced  that  a reservation  in  connection  with  Article 
V is  unnecessary  as  well  as  undesirable.  If  the  United  States,  a princi- 
pal proponent  of  the  treaty,  attaches  a reservation,  other  countries  are 
muck  more  likely  to  attach  their  own  reservations  on  this  and  other 
subjects.  Some  of  these  reservations  might  not  be  to  our  liking.  Some 
might  even  prevent  the  treaty  from  coming  into  force  for  particular 
reserving  countries. 


NON-NUCLEAR  CONFERENCE 

According  to  the  Minority  Views,  another  reason  for  Senate  delay 
was  the  fact  that  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States  had 
not  completed  its  deliberations  when  your  Committee’s  Report  was 
issued.  The  Non-Nuclear  Conference  completed  its  final  session  on 
September  23.  No  clear  consensus  was  reached  on  the  need  for  further 
security  assurances  or  guaranties  of  protection  to  non-nuclear  parties. 
On  the  subject  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  many  delegates 
made  clear  they  would  want  and  expect  assistance  with  or  without  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty. 

These  same  observations  apply  to  the  recently  completed  session  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

The  treaty  already  contains  adequate  assurances  to  non-nuclear- 
weapon  states  that  their  progress  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy 
would  not  be  impaired  by  their  relinquishment  of  the  right  to  manu- 
facture nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices.  The  treaty 
would  in  fact  enhance  their  opportunity  to  make  continued  progress 
in  the  field  of  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy. 

The  record  of  the  Non-Nuclear  Conference,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
latest  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  indicates  that  if  we  are 
to  get  other  countries  to  adhere  to  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  we 
must  move  ahead  ourselves  on  the  treaty. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry,  January  20, 

1969 1 

Guided  by  its  principled  line  in  questions  of  the  struggle  for  peace, 
the  Soviet  Union,  together  with  other  peace-loving  states,  is  waging  a 
consistent  struggle  to  implement  a broad  program  of  disarmament, 
eliminate  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  and  curb  the  forces  of  aggression. 
Further  progress  in  solving  the  disarmament  problem  is  an  important 
factor  promoting  the  elimination  of  the  nuclear  threat  and  a relaxa- 
tion in  the  current  international  tension.  Experience  has  shown  that 


1 Pravda,  Jan.  21,  1969,  p.  4;  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  Feb.  5, 1969, 
pp.  6-7. 
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the  achievement  of  concrete  results  in  this  sphere  exerts  a beneficial 
effect  on  the  world  situation. 

Therefore,  it  was  not  mere  chance  that  during  the  extensive  debate 
at  the  past  U.N.  General  Assembly  session  representatives  of  a major- 
ity of  states  expressed  concern  over  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  sphere 
of  disarmament  and  spoke  in  favor  of  taking  effective  measures  to 
reduce  international  tension  and  solving  complicated  questions  of 
disarmament. 

The  achievement  of  an  understanding  on  concrete  questions  of  check- 
ing the  arms  race,  including  the  problem  of  limiting  the  nuclear  arms 
race,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  government,  a practicable  al- 
though difficult  task.  That  it  is  feasible  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
recent  years  have  seen  the  conclusion  of  such  international  agreements 
as  the  Moscow  Treaty  on  Banning  Nuclear  Weapons  Testing  in  the 
Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space  and  tinder  Water,2 3  the  Treaty  on  Prin- 
ciples Governing  the  Activity  of  States  in  Outer  Space,2  which  pro- 
hibits orbiting  nuclear  weapons  around  the  earth  and  placing  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  in  outer  space  or  on  celestial  bodies,  and,  finally, 
the  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,4  which  is 
open  for  signing  and  has  been  signed  by  more  than  80  states.  This  alone 
serves  as  evidence  that  there  is  broad  understanding  in  the  world  both 
of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  continuing  the  arms  race  and  of 
the  necessity  to  take  effective  measures  for  halting  this  race  and  ulti- 
mately achieving  universal  and  complete  disarmament. 

The  Treaty  on  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  is  of  great 
importance  in  strengthening  peace  and  international  security;  its 
entry  into  force  will  create  favorable  prerequisites  for  the  further 
struggle  to  halt  the  arms  race  and  to  take  effective  measures  for  ban- 
ning and  destroying  nuclear  weapons. 

The  completion  of  the  draft  and  the  signing  of  this  important  in- 
ternational agreement  by  a majority  of  U.N.  members  had  a great  im- 
pact on  the  discussion  of  disarmament  questions  at  the  recently  con- 
cluded session  of  the  TJ.N.  General  Assembly.  It  was  resolutely  stressed 
that  efforts  should  now  be  made  to  see  that  the  Treaty  on  Nonprolif- 
eration of  Nuclear  Weapons  goes  into  effect  as  soon  as  possible  and 
that  it  is  precisely  and  consistently  enforced.  The  Soviet  Union  fully 
shares  this  viewpoint  and  believes  that  no  one  can  be  permitted  to  un- 
dermine the  great  success  of  the  forces  of  peace  that  found  expression 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  which  is  aimed  at  preventing  the  further 
proliferation  of  the  most  deadly  of  weapons. 

At  the  same  time  a justifiable  question  arises : What  new  steps  can  be 
taken  on  the  path  to  limiting  the  arms  race  and  achieving  disarma- 
ment? 

The  Soviet  government  answered  this  question  in  the  Memorandum 
on  Several  Urgent  Measures  for  Cessation  of  the  Arms  Race  and  for 
Disarmament 5 and  submitted  this  memorandum  for  consideration  by 
the  23rd  session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  as  an  important  and 
urgent  question. 


s Documents  on  Disarmament,  1963,  pp.  291-293. 

3 Ibid.,  1967,  pp.  38-43. 

4 Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 

0 Ibid.,  pp.  466-470. 
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It  can  be  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  Soviet  government  memo- 
randum was  the  focal  point  in  the  Assembly’s  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  further  steps  in  the  field  of  limiting  the  arms  race  and  achiev- 
ing disarmament.  Many  states  pointed  out  that  the  concrete  proposals 
made  in  the  Soviet  memorandum  involve  the  key  questions  of  disarma- 
ment and  provide  a broad  program  of  action  to  ensure  international 
peace  and  security. 

The  memorandum  raises  as  a paramount  task  the  question  of  banning 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Such  a step  would  act  as  a serious  deterrent 
to  those  who  would  like  to  use  these  weapons  and  would  be  conducive 
to  a healthier  international  climate.  In  this  connection  it  is  relevant  to 
mention  that  back  in  1961  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  on  the  initiative 
of  a number  of  Asian  and  African  states,  condemned  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons.6  It  would  now  be  entirely  logical  to  incorporate  the 
provisions  of  the  declaration  adopted  at  the  time  into  an  international 
convention  on  banning  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  danger  of  nuclear  war,  it  is  necessary  to 
solve  a complex  set  of  problems  involved  in  the  curbing  of  nuclear 
missiles.  The  Soviet  government  has  proposed  that  all  the  nuclear 
powers  begin  negotiations  at  once  on  halting  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons,  reducing  nuclear  stockpiles  and  subsequently  banning  and 
eliminating  nuclear  weapons  completely.  The  Soviet  government  has 
also  proposed  that  agreement  be  reached  on  mutual  limitation  and  sub- 
sequent curtailment  of  strategic  systems  for  the  delivery  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

This  document  proposes  other  measures  in  the  interests  of  all  peace- 
loving  peoples.  AVorla  tensions  would  be  substantially  reduced  if  effect 
were  given  to  such  proposals  set  forth  in  the  memorandum  as  the  pro- 
hibition of  underground  nuclear  tests,  under  the  control  of  national 
detection  facilities ; the  prohibition  of  nuclear  bomber  flights  beyond 
the  national  boundaries  and  the  restriction  of  cruising  zones  for  mis- 
sile-carrying submarines;  the  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical weapons;  the  dismantling  of  foreign  military  bases  on  other 
countries’  territory ; the  establishment  of  nuclear-free  zones  in  various 
areas  of  the  world;  and  the  establishment  of  a regimen  ensuring  the 
use  of  the  sea  bed  and  ocean  floor  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Implementation  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  concrete  and  realistic  pro- 
posals would  substantially  contribute  to  solving  the  problem  of  halt- 
ing the  arms  race. 

The  favorable  appraisal  and  support  that  many  delegations  at  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  gave  to  the  Soviet  proposals  made  in  the  mem- 
orandum indicate  not  only  that  it  is  urgently  necessary  to  take  such 
measures,  but  also  that  it  is  now  possible  to  get  down  to  the  practical 
work  of  putting  them  into  effect.  A resolution  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  spoke  precisely  of  this;  the  resolution  referred  to  the  Soviet 
government’s  Memorandum  on  Several  Urgent  Measures  for  Cessation 
of  the  Arms  Race  and  for  Disarmament  and  recommended  that  the  18- 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee  continue  its  efforts  in  examining 
such  measures.7 


•iMd.,  1961,  pp.  648-650. 

7 Ibid.,  1968,  W.  796-796. 
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The  discussion  of  disarmament  problems  at  the  23rd  General  As- 
sembly session  ended  with  the  adoption  of  a number  of  other  decisions 
on  questions  raised  in  the  Soviet  government’s  memorandum,  decisions 
that  could  play  a positive  role  m further  disarmament  talks. 

For  example,  the  General  Assembly  approved  a resolution  calling 
for  strict  observance  by  all  states  of  the  principles  and  aims  of  the  1925 
Geneva  protocol  banning  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weap- 
ons and  inviting  all  states  to  subscribe  to  this  protocol.  In  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  this  auestion  the  Assembly  decided  that  a group 
of  competent  experts  should  prepare  a special  report  on  the  conse- 
quences of  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.8 

The  Assembly  also  adopted  a resolution  on  the  urgent  need  to  stop 
nuclear  and  thermonuclear  tests;  among  other  things,  this  resolution 
calls  on  all  states  that  have  not  yet  signed  the  Moscow  Treaty  banning 
nuclear  weapons  tests  in  three  environments  to  subscribe  to  this  treaty 
without  delay  and  expresses  the  wish  that  the  18-Nation  Disarmament 
Committee  proceed  to  draft  an  international  treaty  banning  under- 
ground nuclear  tests.9 

The  General  Assembly  welcomed  the  agreement  reached  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  U.S.  governments  in  1968  to  commence  talks  on  recipro- 
cal limitation  and  subsequent  reduction  of  strategic  means  of  delivery 
of  nuclear  weapons,  including  defense  systems.10  For  its  part,  the 
Soviet  government  deems  it  necessary  to  reiterate  its  readiness  to  begin 
a serious  exchange  of  views  on  this  important  issue.  In  so  doing,  we 
proceed  from  the  premise  that  the  steps  taken  to  curb  the  strategic 
arms  race  would  be  consonant  with  the  interests  of  strengthening  in- 
ternational peace  and  security.  This  would  also  create  more  favorable 
conditions  for  solving  other  important  questions  in  the  field  of 
disarmament. 

The  adoption  by  the  General  Assembly  of  a number  of  resolutions 
aimed  at  facilitating  the  solution  of  specific  disarmament  questions  is 
the  result  of  stubborn  efforts  by  many  peace-loving  states,  including 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  countries,  which  demonstrated  an 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  the  constructive  new  steps  to  solve 
urgent  problems  of  disarmament. 

However,  one  cannot  fail  to  see  that  there  is  a group  of  countries  that 
under  various  pretexts  seeks  to  delay  the  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty 
on  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  particular,  such  attempts 
were  made  at  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  session.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  non-nuclear  nations’  conference 
held  in  Geneva  last  September,* 11  some  countries’  delegates  tried,  for  in- 
stance, to  put  through  recommendations  that  could  have  created  defi- 
nite difficulties  for  consistent  enforcement  of  the  nonproliferation 
treaty  and  successful  solution  of  disarmament  problems.  Such  activ- 
ities cannot,  of  course,  benefit  the  cause  of  the  struggle  for  disarma- 
ment. 


'The  G.A.  resolution  appears  Hid.,  pp.  793-795.  For  the  Geneva  protocol,  see 
post,  pp.  764-765. 

* Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  796-797. 

10  See  ibid.,  pp.  806-801. 

11  Ibid.,  pp.  668-687. 
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And  what  can  be  said  of  the  persistent  efforts  made  by  a number  of 
NATO  members — first  and  foremost  the  U.S.A.,  Britain  and  the  F. 
R.G. — to  intensify  that  military  bloc’s  activities?  There  can  be  no 
two  opinions  that  the  intensification  of  military  preparations,  the 
subversive  activities  against  socialist  countries,  the  expansion  of  exist- 
ing hotbeds  of  international  tension  and  the  inflammation  of  the  cold- 
war  atmosphere  run  counter  to  the  interests  of  peace  and  undoubtedly 
raise  certain  new  obstacles  in  the  quest  for  concerted  decisions  in  the 
field  of  disarmament.  The  solution  of  disarmament  problems  is  pro- 
ceeding slowly  because  the  aggressive  forces  rely  in  their  policy  not  on 
disarmament  but  on  the  arms  race,  on  the  maintenance  of  international 
tension.  They  would  like  to  counterpose  to  the  atmosphere  of  coopera- 
tion among  states  with  different  political  systems — to  collective  secu- 
rity— a policy  of  aggression  and  provocations  and  they  would  like  to 
deepen  the  division  of  Europe.  But  European  and  international  secu- 
rity can  be  safeguarded  neither  through  the  arms  race  nor  through 
intensification  of  military  preparations,  but  on  the  basis  of  establishing 
peaceful  cooperation,  attaining  a genuine  relaxation  of  international 
tensions  and  settling  international  problems  by  peaceful  means  at  the 
negotiating  table. 

To  the  program  of  enlarged  military  preparations  on  the  part  of 
some  NATO  states,  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  countries 
counterpose  a program  of  concrete  measures  in  the  disarmament 
sphere,  a program  of  strengthening  European  security  and  expanding 
international  cooperation  among  all  states  regardless  of  differences 
in  their  social  systems.  At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
socialist  countries,  in  view  of  the  NATO  bloc’s  aggressive  policies  and 
military  preparations,  must  see  to  further  strengthening  the  security 
of  the  countries  of  the  socialist  commonwealth  and  lend  assistance 
and  support  to  states  waging  a struggle  for  their  independence  and 
against  the  forces  of  aggression  and  war. 

Solution  of  the  problems  of  disarmament  is  beset  by  considerable 
difficulties  and  requires  strenuous  efforts  by  all  states.  But  experience 
shows  that  results  can  be  achieved  in  this  sphere. 

As  is  known,  the  members  of  the  18-Nation  Disarmament  Committee 
have  agreed  to  resume  work  in  March,  1969.  The  Soviet  government 
hopes  that  at  the  session  agreement  will  be  reached  on  new  steps 
leading  to  limitation  of  the  arms  race  and  to  disarmament.  For  its  part, 
it  will  continue  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  realize  this  noble  aim. 


News  Conference  Remarks  by  President  Nixon  {Extracts}, 

January  27,  1969  1 

• ••*••• 

Q.  Mr.  President,  on  foreign  policy,  nuclear  policy,  particularly, 
could  you  give  us  your  position  on  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty 2 and 
on  the  starting  of  missile  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  ? 


1 Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents,  Feb.  3,  1969,  pp.  176-178. 
8 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 
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The  President.  I favor  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  The  only 
question  is  the  timing  of  the  ratification  of  that  treaty.  That  matter 
will  be  considered  by  the  National  Security  Council,  by  my  direction, 
during  a meeting  this  week.  I will  also  have  a discussion  with  the 
leaders  of  both  sides  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  on  the  treaty 
within  this  week  and  in  the  early  part  of  next  week.  I will  make  a 
decision  then  as  to  whether  this  is  the  proper  time  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
move  forward  and  ratify  the  treaty.  I expect  ratification  of  the  treaty 
and  will  urge  its  ratification  at  an  appropriate  time,  and,  I would  hope, 
an  early  time. 

As  far  as  the  second  part  of  your  question,  with  regard  to  strategic 
arms  talks,  I favor  strategic  arms  talks.  Again,  it  is  a question  of  not 
only  when,  but  the  context  of  those  talks.  The  context  of  those  talks  is 
vitally  important  because  we  are  here  between  two  major,  shall  we  say, 
guidelines. 

On  the  one  side,  there  is  the  proposition  which  is  advanced  by  some 
that  we  should  go  forward  with  talks  on  the  reduction  of  strategic 
forces  on  both  sides — we  should  go  forward  with  such  talks,  clearly 
apart  from  any  progress  on  political  settlement;  and  on  the  other  side 
the  suggestion  is  made  that  until  we  make  progress  on  political  settle- 
ments, it  would  not  be  wise  to  go  forward  on  any  reduction  of  our 
strategic  arms,  even  by  agreement  w ith  the  other  side. 

It  is  my  belief  that  what  we  must  do  is  to  steer  a course  between 
those  two  extremes.  It  wrould  be  a mistake,  for  example,  for  us  to  fail 
to  recognize  that  simply  reducing  arms  through  mutual  agreement — 
failing  to  recognize  that  that  reduction  will  not,  in  itself,  assure  peace. 
The  war  which  occurred  in  the  Mideast  in  1967  was  a clear  indication 
of  that. 

What  I w ant  to  do  is  see  to  it  that  we  have  strategic  arms  talks  in  a 
way  and  at  a time  that  will  promote,  if  possible,  progress  on  outstand- 
ing political  problems  at  the  same  time — for  example,  on  the  problem 
of  the  Mideast  and  on  other  outstanding  problems  in  which  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  acting  together,  can  serve  the  cause  of 
peace. 

*•••••• 

Q.  Mr.  President,  back  to  nuclear  weapons.  Both  you  and  Secretary 
Laird  have  stressed,  quite  hard,  the  need  for  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  what  is  the  real  meaning  of  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
both  sides  have  more  than  enough  already  to  destroy  each  other,  and 
how  do  you  distinguish  between  the  validity  of  that  stance  and  the 
argument  of  Dr.  Kissinger  for  what  he  calls  “sufficiency”  ? 

The  President.  Here,  again,  I think  the  semantics  may  offer  an 
inappropriate  approach  to  the  problem.  I would  say,  with  regard  to 
Dr.  Kissinger’s  suggestion  of  sufficiency,  that  that  would  meet,  cer- 
tainly, my  guideline,  and  I think  Secretary  Laird’s  guideline,  with 
regard  to  superiority. 

Let  me  put  it  this  way : When  we  talk  about  parity,  I think  we  should 
recognize  that  wars  occur,  usually,  when  each  side  believes  it  has  a 
chance  to  win.  Therefore,  parity  does  not  necessarily  assure  that  a w7ar 
may  not  occur. 
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By  the  same  token,  when  we  talk  about  superiority,  that  may  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  the  other  side  in  putting  it  in  an  inferior  position 
and,  therefore,  giving  great  impetus  to  its  own  arms  race. 

Our  objective  in  this  administration,  and  this  is  a matter  that  we  are 
going  to  discuss  at  the  Pentagon  this  afternoon,  and  that  will  be  the 
subject  of  a major  discussion  in  the  >!  itional  Security  Council  within 
the  month — our  objective  is  to  be  sure  that  the  United  States  has  suffi- 
cient military  power  to  defend  our  interests  and  to  maintain  the  com- 
mitments which  this  administration  determines  are  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  around  the  world. 

I think  “sufficiency”  is  a better  term,  actually,  than  either  “superi- 
ority” or  “parity .” 


Message  From  President  Nixon  to  the  Senate  on  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty,  February  5,  1969  1 

After  receiving  the  advice  of  the  National  Security  Council,  I have 
decided  that  it  will  serve  the  national  interest  to  proceed  with  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Treaty  on  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons.2 
Accordingly,  I request  that  the  Senate  act  promptly  to  consider  the 
Treaty  and  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

I have  always  supported  the  goal  of  halting  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  I opposed  ratification  of  the  Treaty  last  fall  in  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.3  My  request  at 
this  time  in  no  sense  alters  my  condemnation  of  that  Soviet  action. 

I believe  that  ratification  of  the  Treaty  at  this  time  would  advance 
this  Administration’s  policy  of  negotiation  rather  than  confrontation 
with  the  USSR. 

I believe  that  the  Treaty  can  be  an  important  step  in  our  endeavor 
to  curb  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  that  it  advances  the  pur- 
poses of  our  Atoms  for  Peace  program  which  I have  supported  since 
its  inception  during  President  Eisenhower’s  Administration.4 

In  submitting  this  request  I wish  to  endorse  the  commitment  made 
by  the  previous  Administration  that  the  United  States  will,  when  safe- 
guards are  applied  under  the  Treaty,  permit  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  to  apply  its  safeguards  to  all  nuclear  activities  in  flic 
United  States,  exclusive  of  those  activities  with  direct  national  security 
significance.5 

I also  reiterate  our  willingness  to  join  with  all  Treaty  parties  to  take 
appropriate  measures  to  insure  that  potential  benefits  from  peaceful 
applications  of  nuclear  explosions  will  be  made  available  to  non- 
nuclear-weapon parties  to  the  Treaty. 

Consonant  with  my  purpose  to  “strengthen  the  structure  of  peace,” 
therefore,  I urge  the  Senate’s  prompt  consideration  and  positive  action 
on  this  Treaty. 


1 Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents , Fel).  10, 1909,  p.  219. 

* Documents  on  Disarmament,  J9G8,  pp.  401-405. 

3 See  ibid,,  p.  625. 

4 Ibid.,  19 /, 5-1959,  vol.  I,  pp.  393-400. 

* Ibid.,  1967,  pp.  614-610. 
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News  Conference  Remarks  by  President  Nixon 
{Extracts},  February  6,  1969 1 


Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Pentagon  announced  this  morning  that  Sec- 
retary Laird  had  ordered  a temporary  halt  in  the  construction  of  the 
Sentinel  system,  pending  a high  level  review.  Does  that  represent  a 
change  in  policy  on  our  part?  Does  it  indicate  that  maybe  we  are  get- 
ting somewhere  with  the  Russians  toward  an  agreement  whereby 
neither  one  of  us  would  have  to  build  it  ? 

The  President.  Well,  Mr.  Kaplow,  answering  the  second  part  of 
your  question  first,  there  has  been  no  progress  with  regard  to  the  arms 
control  talks  with  the  Russians.  I have  made  it  clear  in  the  appoints 
ment  of  Mr.  Smith  to  that  position  that  we  are  going  to  put  emphasis 
on  those  talks,  but  I do  believe  we  should  go  forward  on  settling  some 
of  the  political  differences  at  the  same  time. 

As  far  as  the  decision  on  the  Sentinel  is  concerned,  Secretary  Laird 
and  his  colleagues  at  the  Defense  Department  will  make  decisions  based 
on  the  security  of  the  United  States,  and  he  will  announce  those  deci- 
sions and  justify  them  at  this  point. 

• ♦••••* * 

Q.  Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  the  ABM  system,  you  know  this 
was  planned  originally  to  protect  us  against  the  threat  of  a nuclear 
attack  by  Red  China  early  in  the  1970’s.  Does  your  information  indi- 
cate that  there  is  any  lessening  of  this  threat,  or  is  it  greater,  or  just 
where  do  we  stand  on  that  ? 

The  President.  First,  I do  not  buy  the  assumption  that  the  ABM 
system,  the  thin  Sentinel  system,  as  it  has  been  described,  was  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  ourselves  against  attack  from  Com- 
munist Cnina. 

This  system,  as  are  the  systems  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  already 
deployed,  adds  to  our  overall  defense  capability.  I would  further 
say  that,  as  far  as  the  threat  is  concerned,  we  do  not  see  any  change 
in  that  threat,  and  we  are  examining,  therefore,  all  of  our  defense 
systems  and  all  of  our  defense  postures  to  see  how  we  can  best  meet 
hem  consistent  with  our  other  responsibilities. 

• • • « • • • 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  now  asked  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty.2  On  your  trip  to  Europe,  do  you  have  any 
hopes  of  trying  to  persuade  particularly  West  Germany  and  France 
to  move  a little  closer  toward  signing  that  treaty  ? 

The  President.  My  view  about  asking  other  governments  to 
follow  our  Kad  is  this : They  know  what  we  think,  and  I am  sure  that 
that  matter  will  come  up  for  discussion. . 

I will  make  it  clear  that  I believe  that,  ratification  of  the  treaty  by 
all  governments,  nuclear  and  nonnuclear,  is  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
in  the  interest  of  reducing  the  possibility  of  nuclear  proliferation. 


1 Weelcly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents , Feb.  10, 1969,  pp.  227-231. 

* See  infra. 
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Oil  the  other  hand,  I do  not  believe  that  we  gain  our  objectives 
through  heavyhanded  activities  publicly,  particularly  in  attempting 
to  get  others  to  follow  our  lead.  Each  of  these  governments  is  a 
sovereign  government.  Each  lias  its  own  political  problems.  I think  in 
the  end,  most  of  our  friends  in  Western  Europe  will  follow  our  lead. 
I will  attempt  to  persuade,  but  I will  not,  certainly,  attempt  to  use  any 
blackmail  or  arm-twisting. 

•••*••• 

Q.  On  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  again,  last  fall  during  the  cam* 

; paign,  Mr.  President,  you  opposed  ratification  because  of  the  Soviet 

invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.3  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  how  you  feel  that 
: situation  has  changed  since  then  ? 

The  President.  It  has  changed  in  the  sense  that  the  number  of 
Soviet  forces  in  Czechoslovakia  has  been  substantially  reduced. 

It  has  changed  also  in  the  sense  that  the  passage  of  time  tends  some- 
what to  reduce  the  pent-up  feelings  that  were  then  present  with  regard 
j.  to  the  Soviet  Union’s  actions. 

: I want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  in  asking  the  Senate  to  ratify 

the  treaty,  I did  not  gloss  over  the  fact  that  we  still  very  strongly 
' disapproved  of  what  the  Soviet  Union  had  done  in  Czechoslovakia 
■ and  what  it  still  is  doing.  But  on  balance,  I considered  that  this  was 
l the  time  to  move  forward  on  the  treaty,  and  have  done  so. 


Letter  From  AEC  Chairman  Seaborg  to  Senator  Aiken 
on  Article  V of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  Febru- 
ary 15,  1969 1 

In  accordance  with  our  telephone  conversation  of  February  11, 1 am 
writing  in  response  to  the  interest  you  have  expressed  in  obtaining 
more  explicit  assurances  from  the  Administration  that  Article  V of 
the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  2 will  not  impose  a burden  on  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  by  compelling  us  to  subsidize  peaceful  nuclear  explosion 
projects  in  foreign  countries. 

I can  understand  and  endorse  your  desire  for  clear  and  unequivocal 
assurances  regarding  the  character  of  the  commitment  undertaken 
by  the  U.S.  3n  this  Treaty.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I am  writing  you  this 
letter.  As  you  know,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  be  the  agency 
for  carrying  Cut  peaceful  nuclear  explosion  ^projects,  both  domestic 
and  foreign.  Therefore,  we  are  sensitive  to  the  points  you  have  raised 
and  I also  believe  that  we  are  in  position  to  provide  you  with  the 
assurances  that  you  understandably  desire  on  this  matter,  and  we 
would  welcome  having  these  assurances  made  a matter  of  record. 

I believe  your  concern  is  related  to  two  points : first?  the  nature  and 
terms  of  the  services  to  be  provided  in  accordance  with  Article  V of 
the  proposed  Non-Proliferation  Treaty;  and  second,  the  possibility 
that  the  Treaty  could  be  misinterpreted  as  requiring  the  undertaking 

8 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968 , p.  625. 

! NonproUfemtion  Treaty:  Hearings , pt.  2,  pp.  327-328. 

Documents' on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  463-464. 
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of  peaceful  nuclear  explosion  services  of  a research  and  development 
nature  abroad. 

First,  the  negotiating  record  makes  it  clear  that  Article  V contem- 
plates the  performance  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosion  services  only  for 
developed  applications  on  a commercial  basis.  I should  like  to  assure 
you  that  such  services  will  be  performed  on  the  basis  of  full  cost  recov- 
ery, excluding  only  the  charges  for  the  general  costs  of  research  and 
development  on  nuclear  explosive  devices  (including  our  cumulative 
costs  to  date)  since  these  costs  have  been  and  will  be  incurred  in  the 
furtherance  of  our  own  technical  programs,  much  of  them  in  the  past 
development  of  nuclear  weapons. 

All  other  costs  of  furnishing  the  explosion  service,  including  among 
other  things,  the  full  cost  of  all  materials,  the  fabrication  of  the  explo- 
sive devices,  the  costs  of  emplacing  and  firing  the  device,  and  the 
appropriate  overhead  costs  would  be  borne  by  the  foreign  user  and 
not  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  We  would  also  be  reimbursed  if 
we  undertook  development  work  relating  to  a particular  adaption  of 
a nuclear  device  or  our  operations  for  the  benefit  of  a specific  user. 
This  overall  approach  is  consistent  with  the  pricing  policy  which  the 
Commission  follows  in  connection  with  other  materials  and  services 
which  it  provides  domestically  and  abroad. 

As  you  have  suggested,  clear-cut  assurances  that  the  explosion  serv- 
ices provided  pursuant  to  Article  V of  the  Treaty  would  be  compen- 
sated for  as  I have  described  above  could  well  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  legislation  authorizing  the  Commission  to  furnish  these 
services. 

In  order  for  us  to  reach  the  point  where  we  can  provide  the  type  of 
commercial  service  anticipated  by  Article  Y,  the  Commission  intends 
to  continue  to  carry  out  a vigorous  experimental  program.  This  leads 
us  to  the  second  point  that  I would  like  to  discuss.  Article  Y of  the 
Treaty  does  not  obligate  the  United  States  to  undertake  experimental 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions  abroad.  In  most  cases,  this  experimental 
program  will  be  conducted  within  the  United  States.  In  a few  cases, 
lowever,  it  may  be  in  our  programmatic  interest,  although  not  required 
iy  the  Treaty,  to  carry  out  an  experiment  overseas  in  collaboration 
with  another  nation.  The  Australian  project  at  Cape  Keraudren,  for 
which  the  feasibility  of  nuclear  excavation  techniques  is  now  under 
study,  could  be  a case  in  point  and  an  example  of  this  type  of  experi- 
ment. Any  research  and  development  project  that  we  might  wish  to 
conduct  would  have  to  be  considered  and  evaluated,  on  a case-by-case 
basis,  in  terms  of  its  programmatic  interest  to  the  Commission  and  our 
financial  contribution  to  any  such  project  would  be  related  to  that 
interest.  I can  assure  you  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
will  be  consulted  with  regard  to  any  such  project;  and,  moreover,  any 
such  project  involving  the  expenditure  of  Commission  funds  would 
have  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Joint  Committee  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees as  part  of  the  authorization  and  appropriation  process. 

I hope  these  comments  shall  serve  to  clarify  how  we  view  this  ques- 
tion and  to  provide  the  assurances  which  you  have  sought  against  the 
possibility  that  Article  V of  the  Treaty  will  work  to  our  disadvantage. 

I realize  that  Article  V was  regarded  by  the  negotiators  as  a central 
element  in  our  ability  to  encourage  the  other  prospective  signers  to 
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relinquish  their  options  to  manufacture  nuclear  explosive  devices.  I 
am  confident  that  provision  will  be  administered  on  the  basis  that  I 
have  described,  and  that  the  interest  of  the  United  States  will  be  well 
served  by  the  ratification  of  this  important  Treaty.  Secretary  Rogers 
has  asked  me  to  let  you  know  that  he  concurs  in  this  letter. 


Statement  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee:  Nonproliferation 

Treaty,  February  18,  1969 1 

I am  happy  to  appear  before  your  committee  to  express  the  adminis- 
tration’s support  for  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons.2  The  policy  of  the  administration  was  set  forth  by  President 
Nixon  in  his  letter  of  February  5 to  the  Senate,  and  I quote: 

I believe  that  ratification  of  the  Treaty  at  this  time  would  advance  this  Admin- 
istration’s policy  of  negotiation  rather  than  confrontation  with  the  USSR.  . . . 

Consonant  with  my  purpose  to  ‘strengthen  the  structure  of  peace,’  therefore, 
I urge  the  Senate’s  prompt  consideration  and  positive  action  on  this  Treaty.3 

Of  course,  as  the  committee  knows,  the  treaty,  which  has  now  been 
signed  by  87  countries  and  ratified  by  nine,  is  the  culmination  of  many 
years  of  effort  in  both  Republican  and  Democratic  administrations. 
Beginning  with  the  Baruch  plan  4 and  the  McMahon  Act  in  1946, 5 the 
United  States  has  searched  for  ways  to  curb  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons.  President  Eisenhower’s  Atoms  for  Peace  plan6  and  the 
resulting  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  helped  to  lay  the 
foundations  on  which  a realistic  and  verifiable  nonproliferation  treaty 
could  be  built.  Now,  after  long,  patient  negotiations  by  William  C. 
Foster,  Adrian  Fisher,  and  a very  able  team,  during  the  administra- 
tions of  both  President  Kennedy  and  President  Johnson,  we  have 
before  us  a carefully  drafted  and  carefully  balanced  international 
agreement  which  can  contribute  to  this  country’s  nonproliferation  goal. 

In  his  press  conference  of  February  6,  President  Nixon  stated 
that,  in  asking  the  Senate  to  approve  the  treaty,  “I  did  not  gloss 
over  the  fact  that  we  still  very  strongly  disapproved  of  what  the 
Soviet  Union  had  done  in  Czechoslovakia  and  what  it  still  is  doing. 
But  on  balance,  I considered  that  this  was  the  time  to  move  forward 
on  the  treaty  and  have  done  so.” 7 

But  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  concern 
to  President  Nixon  in  his  consideration  of  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty.  He  also  wanted  an  opportunity  to  address  the  concerns  of  our 
allies,  with  whom  we  expect  to  have  further  discussions  next  week 
during  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate. 


1 Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Mar.  10, 1969,  pp.  189-190. 

3 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 

3 Ante,  p.  33. 

4 Documents  on  Disarmament,  Wf5-1959,  vol.  I,  pp.  7-16. 

* 60  Stat.  755. 

* Documents  on  Disarmament , 19^5-1959,  vol.  I,  pp.  393-400. 

* Ante,  p.  35. 
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In  this  connection,  I want  to  reiterate  that  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  will  not  adversely  affect  our  existing  defense  alliances. 

As  Secretary  Rusk  noted  during  the  July  hearings  before  this  com- 
mittee, we  provided  our  NATO  allies  during  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaty  with  answers  to  questions  they  had  raised  concerning  articles 
I and  II.  They  are  set  forth  in  Executive  H [90th  Cong.,  2d  sess.].8 
I want  to  connrm  at  this  time  this  administration’s  complete  concur- 
rence in  those  answers.  We  stand  by  them  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

With  respect  to  the  broader  question  of  security  assurances,  I wish 
to  make  clear  that  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  does  not  create  any 
new  security  commitment  by  the  United  States  abroad  and  that  it 
does  not  broaden  or  modify  any  existing  security  commitments  abroad. 
My  understanding  of  the  effect  and  significance  of  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolution  255  (1968)  9 and  the  related  U.S.  declaration 10 
is  in  complete  accord  with  that  expressed  in  the  committee’s  report  on 
the  treaty  last  September.11 

With  respect  to  the  safeguards  article  of  the  treaty  (article  III), 
I would  like  to  stress  the  fact  that  this  article  was  included  at  the  in- 
sistence of  the  United  States,  following  intensive  consultation  with 
our  allies.  We  believe  it  should  make  an  important  contribution  to  the 
U.S.  objective  of  safeguarding  against  diversion  to  nuclear  weapons  of 
the  vast  quantities  of  plutonium  becoming  available  throughout  the 
world  as  a byproduct  of  the  operation  of  peaceful  nuclear  reactors. 
Moreover,  we  believe  that  the  three  guiding  principles  enunciated  by 
the  United  States  (set  forth  at  pages  IX  and  X of  Executive  H)12 
constitute  important  and  useful  guidelines  for  the  successful  imple- 
mentation of  article  IIL 

The  fact  that  I have  explicitly  referred  to  certain  prior  United 
States  statements  this  morning  but  not  to  others  should,  of  course,  not 
be  taken  as  in  any  way  altering  or  denying  the  positions  reflected  in 
such  other  statements.* *  This  administration  has  considered  the  many 
technical  issues  raised  by  this  treaty,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  agree- 
ment with  the  positions  previously  taken  by  the  United  States.  In  this 
connection,  I request  that  there  be  included  in  the  record  of  these 
hearings  the  letter  dated  January  17, 1969, 18  and  accompanying  mem- 
orandum from  my  predecessor,  Dean  Rusk,14  relating  to  the  issues 
raised  in  the  minority  views  of  this  committee. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
United  States  has  for  many  years  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  many 
countries  which  realize  the  awesome  insecurity  that  could  result  from 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  There  is  no  effort  of  greater  importance 
than  the  endeavor  to  prevent  such  an  eventuality.  Thus  I sincerely  hope 
that  this  committee  will  again  report  favorably  on  this  treaty  and 
that  the  Senate  will  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  as  soon 
as  it  reasonably  can,  in  the  light  of  the  treaty’s  importance. 


* Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  477-478. 

*im.,  p.444. 

10  JHd.,pp.  439-440. 
u Ibid.,  pp.  851-653. 

“ Ibid.,  pp.  474-475. 

" Ante,  pp.  21-23. 

14  Ante,  pp.  23-27. 
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Statement  by  AEC  Chairman  Seaborg  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  February  18,  1969 1 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  I am  glad  to  appear 
today  and  I welcome  the  opportunity  to  reaffirm  my  support  for  the 
Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons.2 *  When  I 
appeared  before  this  committee  last  July  to  testify  in  support  of  the 
treaty,  I pointed  out  that  it  not  only  represents  a notable  landmark 
in  our  efforts  to  control  the  atom,  but  that  it  should  also  inaugurate  a 
new  and  important  era  in  mankind’s  effort  to  use  the  atom  for  peace- 
ful purposes.8 


PROVISIONS  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  SAFEGUARDS 

I will  not  repeat  the  detailed  statement  I made  at  that  time,  but  I 
do  wish  to  address  a number  of  questions  which  hare  been  raised.  In 
my  testimony,  I noted  the  particular  importance  of  the  treaty’s  provi- 
sions for  international  safeguards  in  all  peaceful  nuclear  activities  of 
nonnuclear-weapon  states  party  to  the  treaty.  Those  provisions,  em- 
bodied in  article  III  of  the  treaty,  represent  a historic  accomplishment 
in  the  effort  to  achieve  the  broadest  possible  application  of  interna- 
tional safeguards  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  That  effort 
was  initiated  by  the  United  States  15  years  ago  and  has  been  pursued, 
with  the  strong  support  of  the  Congress,  by  each  administration  since 
that  time. 

In  my  discussion  last  July,  I reviewed  the  development  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  its  safeguard  function  in  par- 
ticular, and  I explained  the  basis  for  our  confidence  that  the  IAEA, 
by  building  upon  its  solid,  though  modest,  foundation  of  experience 
in  the  field  of  safeguards,  will  be  able  to  carry  out  the  increased  respon- 
sibilities assigned  to  it  by  the  treaty. 

In  September  of  last  year,  I had  the  honor  to  head  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  general  conference  of  the  IAEA.  I can  report  that  the 
IAEA  has  already  begun  to  prepare  itself  for  carrying  out  the  impor- 
tant responsibilities  it  will  have  under  the  treaty. 

SAFEGUARDS  PROCEDURES  BEING  DEVELOPED  BY  IAEA 

% 

The  Secretariat  of  the  Agency  is  engaged  in  analyzing  its  role  and 
the  steps  which  must  be  taken  in  the  area  of  safeguards.  It  is  studying 
requirements  for  personnel  and  funds  in  future  years.  The  safeguards 
agreements  called  for  by  the  treaty  are  being  developed.  Consultants 
from  several  countries,  including  the  Unitea  States,  are  assisting  the 
IAEA  safeguards  staff  in  the  preparation  of  more  detailed  safeguards 
procedures  to  supplement  the  regulations  already  in  effect.  Recruiting 
and  training  of  safeguards  personnel  to  be  added  to  the  IAEA  staff 
d uring  this  year  were  initiated  some  time  ago.  The  results  have  been 
most  encouraging  and,  in  fact,  the  Director  General  has  authorized 
recruiting  for  posts  against  1970  staffing  levels.  Thus,  whereas  in  1967, 


1 Nonproliferation  Treaty : Hearings , pt.  2,  pp.  312-315. 

* Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 

'4Ibia,;  310  ff. 
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the  IAEA’s  safeguards  staff  included  only  18  professionals,  that  num- 
ber increased  to  28  last  year,  and  by  the  end  of  this  year,  the  pro- 
fessional safeguards  staff  is  expected  to  reach  44.  As  I noted  last  July, 
the  IAEA’s  safeguards  personnel  requirements  in  the  future  will  be 
many  times  its  current  needs.  By  the  same  token,  however,  the  number 
of  specially  trained  people  in  the  nuclear  industry  throughout  the 
world  will  also  increase,  thus  providing  a much  larger  pool  for  recruit- 
ment of  safeguards  personnel. 

I believe  the  treaty  will  be  an  important  stimulus  in  obtaining  recog- 
nition by  governments  and  individuals  that  active  participation  in  the 
IAEA’s  safeguards  activities  represents  a meaningful  contribution  to 
world  peace. 

In  my  previous  visits  to  other  countries  and  in  conversations  with 
representatives  of  many  other  countries  in  Vienna,  it  was  clear  that  the 
enormous  importance  of  the  IAEA’s  safeguards  function  under  the 
NPT  was  universally  appreciated.  I am  confident  that  this  widespread 
recognition  will  be  manifested  by  the  continued  financial  support  by 
its  members,  of  the  IAEA’s  safeguard  activities,  even  when  the  magni- 
tude of  those  activities  will  have  increased  many  fold. 

At  the  general  conference,  the  IAEA  also  took  the  first  step  in  pre- 
paring itself  to  play  a role  in  the  implementation  of  article  V of  the 
treaty,  under  which  the  potential  benefits  of  peaceful  nuclear  explo- 
sions are  to  be  made  available  to  non-nuclear-weapon  states  party  to  the 
treaty.  In  accordance  with  a resolution  of  the  general  conference,4 
the  Director  General  is  preparing  a study  of  the  role  that  might  be 
played  by  the  IAEA  in  that  effort.  In  fact,  a preliminary  analysis  by 
the  Director  General  lias  already  been  distributed  to  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  for  consideration  at  tlieir  meeting  next  week. 

U.S.  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  ARTICLE  V 

I would  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  concern  that  has  been  expressed 
regarding  the  extent  of  the  Obligations  the  United  States  will  be  un- 
dertaking in  connection  with  article  V of  the  treaty.  That  concern  is 
related  to  two  points : first,  the  nature  and  terms  of  the  services  to  be 
provided  in  accordance  with  article  V and,  second,  the  possibility  that 
the  treaty  could  be  misinterpreted  as  requiring  the  undertaking  of 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions  Of  a research  and  development  nature 
abroad. 

First,  the  negotiating  record  makes  it  clear  that  article  V contem- 
plates the  performance  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosion  services  on  a com- 
mercial basis,  only  for  developed  applications.  I should  like  to  assure 
you  that  such  services  will  be  performed  on  the  basis  of  full  cost  re- 
covery. Generally,  these  would  exclude  the  general  costs  of  research  and 
development  on  nuclear  explosive  devices  (including  our  cumulative 
costs  to  date)  since  such  costs  have  been  and  will  be  incurred  in  the 
furtherance  of  our  own  technical  programs.  Of  course,  most  of  our 
fundamental  knowledge  in  this  area  has  been  acquired  for  nuclear- 
weapon  development. 

All  costs  of  furnishing  the  explosion  service,  including,  among  other 
things,  the  full  cost  of  all  materials,  the  fabrication  of  the  explosive 
devices,  and  the  firing  of  them,  would  be  borne  by  the  foreign  user  and 

4 Ibid.,  pp.  667-668. 
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not  tlic  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Appropriate  overhead  costs 
would  also  be  included.  We  would  also  be  reimbursed  if  we  undertook 
work  relating  to  a particular  adaptation  of  a nuclear  device  or  of  our 
operations  for  the  benefit  of  a specific  user.  This  overall  approach  is 
consistent  with  the  pricing  policy  Which  the  Commission  follows  in 
connection  with  other  materials  and  services  that  it  provides  domesti- 
cally and  abroad. 

In  order  for  us  to  reach  the  point  where  we  can  provide  the  type  of 
conuhercial  semce  anticipated  by  article  V,  the  Commission  intends 
to  continue  to  carry  out  a vigorous  research  and  development  pro- 
gram, including  appropriate  experiments. 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  point  I would  like  to  discuss.  Article  V 
of  the  treaty  does  not  obligate  the  United  States  to  undertake  experi- 
mental peaceful  nuclear  explosions  abroad.  In  most  cases,  this  experi- 
mental program  will  be  conducted  witliin  the  United  States.  In  a 
few  cases,  however,  it  may  be  in  our  programmatic  interest,  although 
not  required  by  the  treaty,  to  carry  out  an  experiment  overseas  in 
collaboration  with  another  nation.  The  Australian  project  at  Cape 
Keraudren  for  which  the  feasibility  of  nuclear  excavation  techniques 
is  now  under  study,  could  be  such  an  experiment.  Any  research  and 
development  experiment  that  we  might  wish  to  conduct  would  have  to 
be  considered  and  evaluated,  on  a case-by-case  basis,  in  terms  of  its 
programmatic  interest  to  the  Commission.  Our  financial  contribution 
to  any  such  experiment  would  be  related  to  that  interest.  I can  assure 
you  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  will  be  consulted  with 
regard  to  any  such  experiment.  Moreover,  before  undertaking  to  con- 
duct any  such  explosion  involving  the  expenditure  of  Commission 
funds,  the  experiment  would  obviously  have  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
Joint  Committee  and  Appropriations  Committees  as  part  of  the  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  process. 


AEC  Memorandum  on  Activities  Included  in  U.S.  Offer 
To  Permit  IAEA  Safeguards,  February  18,  1969 1 

In  connection  with  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Eolations  during  July,  1968,  the  AEC  supplied  a memorandum  ex- 
plaining the  offer  that  when  such  safeguards  are  applied  under  the 
Treaty,  the  United  States  will  permit  the  IAEA  to  apply  its  safeguards 
to  all  nuclear  activities  in  the  United  States — excluding  only  those 
with  direct  national  security  significance.2 

The  memorandum  rioted  that  the  date  in  the  future  when  the  offer  is 
to  take  effect  cannot  be  fixed  at  this  time.  It  notes  further  that  we  will 
wish  to  consider  the  progress  being  made  in  gaining  adherence  to  the 
Treaty  and  in  negotiating  and  implementing  the  agreements  between 
non-nuclear-weapon  parties  and  the  IAEA,  in  determining  when  the 
U.S.  offer  will  take  effect. 

The  memorandum  also  points  out  that  the  U.S.  offer  will  be  ful- 
filled by  the  negotiation  of  a formal  agreement  between  the  IAEA  and 

1 Nonprolifei'ation  Treaty:  Hearings}  pt.  2,  pp.  332-333. 

2Thememoranduin  appears  Hid.,  pt.  l,  pp.  110-112.  For  the  nonproliferation 
treaty,  see  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 
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the  U.S.  Government,  which  would  identify  the  U.S.  activities  in 
which  the  IAEA  could  apply  its  safeguards.  In  implementingthe 
agreement,  the  IAEA  will  determine  in  which  of  the  listed  activities 
its  safeguards  are  to  be  applied.  The  memorandum  states  that  it  is 
doubtful  that  the  IAEA  will  wish  to  apply  its  safeguards  to  all  activi- 
ties listed,  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  purpose  of  the  U.S.  offer  would 
require  that  it  do  so.  The  memorandum  goes  on  to  state  our  belief  that, 
rather  than  apply  its  safeguards  to  all  the  U.S.  activities  on  the  list, 
the  IAEA  will  elect  to  apply  safeguards  to  a representative  number  of 
U.S.  activities,  at  least  initially. 

The  memorandum  included  an  illustrative  list  of  facilities,  in  six 
categories,  which  might  meet  the  criteria  of  the  U.S.  offer.  The  number 
of  facilities  biiilt,  bemg  built,  or  planned  in  each  Of  the  six  categories 
are: 

(a)  Approximately  55  centfahstation  electric  power  reactors  oper- 
ating or  under  construction,  and  some  30  additional  reactors  now 
planned; 

Cb)  Two  dual  purpose  plants  now  planned ; 

(c)  Five  experimental  electric  power  reactors  currently  operable 

or  under  construction;  i 

(d)  Approximately  100  facilities  in  the  category  of  test,  research 
and  university  reactors  currently  operable  or  under  construction; 

(e)  ..  Approximately  20  critical  assembly  facilities  currently 
operable; 

(/)  Approximately  10  fuel  fabrication,  scrap  recovery,  and  chemi- 
cal processing  facilities  currently  handling  fuel  associated  with  the 
facilities  noted  above. 

The  facilities  now  in  operation,  being  buiit  or  planned  which  might 
be  included,  subject  to  our  review  at  the  time  the  agreement  will  be 
negotiated  with  the  IAEA,  total  about  200.  As  noted  above,  the  IAEA 
may  choose  to  apply  safeguards  only  to  a representative  number  of  the 
activities  which  will  be  included  in  the  list  at  that  time.  For  example, 
the  IAEA  would  probably  choose  to  apply  its  safeguards  only  to  a 
small  number  of  activities  listed  in  categories  A through  E above, 
but  to  most  or  all  of  the  fuel  fabrication  and  chemical  processing 
facilities  handling  the  fUel  for  the  nuclear  reactors  selected. 

It  should  be  noted  that  before  a definitive  list  of  the  activities  Or  the 
facilities  is  included  in  the  agreement  to  be  negotiated  with  the  IAEA, 
a detailed  review  will  be  conducted  by  the  U.S.  to  assure  that  none  have 
direct  national  security  significance. 


Statement  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty,  February  20,  1969 1 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  I am  delighted  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this  morning.  It  is  true 

Nonproliferation  Treaty:  Hearings , pt  2,  pp.  383-385. 
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that  I have  had  an  opportunity  to  sit  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  as 
a Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  as  a critic  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  as  a very  strong  advocate  of  the  role  of  Congress  in 
dealing  with  the  affairs  of  our  government  as  a coequal  branch  of 
our  government. 

_ I find  my  role  as  Secretary  of  Defense  somewhat  of  a change  for  me. 
But  I am  shifting  from  the  role  of  a critic  and  a questioner  to  the 
responsibilities  of  Secretary  of  Defense  as  rapidly  as  I can,  and 
making  as  effective  a transition  as  possible. 

I am  happy  to  present  the  views  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
today  on  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons.2 1 
fully  support  the  statements  made  by  Secretary  Rogers  in  his  appear- 
ance before  this  distinguished  committee  on  Tuesday  last.3  My  state- 
ment will,  therefore,  be  brief. 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL  COOPERATION  ON  TREATY  NEGOTIATIONS 

The  Department  of  Defense  worked  closely  with  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  others  in 
developing  U.S.  positions  on  the  important  questions  which  arose  in 
the  course  of  formulating  and  negotiating  this  treaty. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  every  major  issue  were  examined  through- 
out the  Department  and  the  advice  of  all  participants  was  fully  con- 
sidered. The  advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was  most  useful  on 
all  issues  and  was  of  great  importance  in  our  efforts  to  make  sure 
that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  would  be  entirely  consistent  with 
our  mutual  defense  arrangements.  General  Wheeler  is  with  me  today, 
as  you  pointed  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  will  present  the  views  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  OBLIGATIONS 

Throughout  the  development  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  the 
Department  of  Defense  devoted  particular  attention  to  the  problem 
of  achieving  a treaty  which  would  effectively  deter  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  without  adversely  affecting  our  mutual  security  ar- 
rangements and  obligations.  Our  allies  wished  to  make  sure  that  the 
NPT  would  neither  interfere  with  existing  NATO  arrangements  nor 
prevent  allied  consultations  on  nuclear  matters,  particularly  in 
NATO’s  Nuclear  Planning  Group.  We  were  able  to  assure  them  that 
the  treaty  would  do  neither.  Some  of  our  allies  were  concerned  also 
that  this  treaty  might  prohibit  possible  steps  toward  European  uni- 
fication in  the  defense  field,  particularly  the  establishment  of  a Euro- 
pean nuclear  force  which  would  own  and  control  its  own  nuclear 
weapons.  We  were  able  to  assure  them  that  the  treaty  would  not  pre- 
vent a European  federated  state  from  succeeding  to  the  nuclear  status 
of  one  of  its  components,  such  as  France  or  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  assurances  that  we  provided  our  allies  on  these  points  were 
made  part  of  the  public  record  during  the  last  Senate  hearings  on 
the  treaty  in  Jiily  of  1968.4  The  Soviet  Union  has  not  taken  issue  with 

*Doounient8  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 

8 Ante,  pp.  37-38. 

4 See  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  477-478. 
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these  assurances.  Our  European  allies  generally  share  our  view  that 
the  NPT  will  contribute  to  worldwide  security  and  stability., 

I would  like  to  reaffirm  the  view  expressed  by  the  former  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Nitze,  that  the  United  States  and  all  other 
signatory  nations  will  mutually  benefit  from  this  treaty  and  that  it 
will  not  provide  any  unique  advantages  for  the  Soviet  Union.5  This 
treaty  will  not  affect  our  ability  to  meet  our  defense  obligations  or 
interfere  with  any  existing  nuclear  arrangements  we  have  with  our 
allies.  In  my  view,  it  will  be  a strong  deterrent  to  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Therefore,  despite  disturbing  international  events  such  as  the  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia  last  year,  I believe  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  bring  this  treaty  into  force  promptly.  We  should  now 
move  promptly  to  ratify  it.  Our  action  will  encourage  other  nations 
to  do  the  same.  Accordingly,  the  Department  of  Defense  urges  that 
this  committee  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  it  give  its  early  advice 
and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  by  the 
United  States. 


Department  of  Defense  Memorandum  on  the  Status  of 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  in  Time  of  War,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1969 1 

Clarification  has  been  requested  of  the  status  of  the  treaty  in  the 
event  of  war. 

In  answering  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  differentiate. among  the 
many  types  of  situations  that  might  be  comprehended  within  the  term 
“war”.  ... 

At  one  extreme  would  be  the  condition  of  general  war  involving  the 
nuclear  powers  and  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  With  respect  to  this 
type  of  situation,  Secretary  Busk  referred  to  the  questions  and  answers 
furnished  to  our  NATO  allies  which  stated  that  the  treaty  “does  not 
deal  with  arrangements  for  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  within 
allied  territory  as  they  do  not  involve  any  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons 
or  control  over  them  unless  and  until  a decision  were  made  to  go  to 
war,  at  which  time  the  treaty  would  no  longer  be  controlling.” 2 3 He 
said:  , 

“I  think  sir,  that  this  was  simply  a recognition  of  what  today  is 
almost  an  element  of  nature,  and  that  is,  in  a condition  of  general  war 
involving  the  nuclear  powers,  treaty  structures  of  this  kind  that  were 
formerly  interposed  between  the  parties  would  be  terminated  or 
suspended.”? 

At  the  other  extreme  would  be  a limited,  local  conflict,  not  involving 
a nuclear-weapon-state.  In  this  case  the  treaty  would  remain  in  force. 


8 See  Nonproliferation  Treaty:  Hearings,  pt.  i,pp.  55-56. 
xIbid.,  ji it  2,  pp.  424-425.  The  treaty  may  be  found  in  Documents  on  Disarma- 
ment, 1968 , pp.  461-465. 

2IMd.,  pp.  477-478. 

3 Nonproliferation  Treaty : Hearings,  pt.  1,  p .27. 
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The  first  preamble  to  tlie  treaty  considers  “the  destruction  that  would 
be  visited  upon  all  mankind  by  a nuclear  war  and  the  consequent  need 
to  -make  every  effort  to  avert  the  danger  of  such  a war”  and  the  second 
preamble  states  the  belief  “that  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  seriously  enhance  the  danger  of  nuclear  war.”  This  central  pur- 
pose of  the  treaty  would  be  subverted  by  maintaining  that  the  treaty 
was  suspended  in  the  event  of  such  a war  between  non-nuclear-weapon 
parties.  Accordingly,  such  parties  would  be  bound  by  the  treaty  unless 
and  until  they  exercised  the  right  of  withdrawal  under  Article  IX. 

It  was  this  type  of  situation  to  which  Secretary  Rusk  alluded  in  the 
following  colloquy : 

Senator  Carlson . In  other  words,  let’s  assume  that  a nation  would 
decide  it  was  necessary  that  it  became  involved  in  a war,  could  it,  for 
instance,  go  to  France  if  France  were  not  a signatory  and  get  not  only 
weapons  but  warheads  and  materials  to  transmit  them  ? 

Secretary  Rush,  Well,  I think,  sir,  that  there  would  be  inhibitions 
in  the  treaty  against  the  notion  that  any  kind  of  a conflict  or  a dispute 
would  automatically  relieve  that  particular  country  or  disputant  from 
the  obligations  of  the  treaty.  There  have  been  a good  hiaiiy  armed 
clashes  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Senatw'  C arlson.  There  will  be  Some  more,  I am  sure. 

Secretary  Rusk.  I am  sure  there  will  be  some  more.  It  is  not-  in- 
tended here  that  the  mere  fact  there  is  an  armed  clash  would  operate 
to  relieve  a party  of  its  obligations  under  the  treaty.  But  such  party 
might  invoke  the  withdrawal  article,,  give  formal  notice— excuse  me, 
I just  wanted  to  look  at  this-^if  “Extraordinary  events  related  to  the 
subject  matter  of  this  treaty  have  jeopardized  the  supreme  interests 
of  its  country.”  Now,  that  withdrawal  article  is  there,  and  each  sig- 
natory to  the  treaty  has  access  to  it  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Carlson.  In  other  words,  you  rise  the  term  “supreme 
interests?” 

Secretary  Rusk.  Yes ; supreme  interests. 

Senator  Carlson.  It  is  your  thought  it  would  take  more  than  just  a 
provocation  to  result  in  a local  conflict  ? 

Secretary  Rusk.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Carlson.  I was  interested  in  that  because  I can  see  where  it 
might  be  very  easy  to  withdraw  even  though  you  were  a signatory  to 
this  treaty,  provided  you  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  into  a 
conflict  with  another  country.  I wanted  some  clarification  on  that  if  I 
can  get  it. 

Secretary  Rusk.  Senator,  let  me  review  the  record  and  see  whether 
I ought  to  make  a Small  extension  of  my  remarks  on  this  point.  But 
the  great  objective  of  this  treaty  is  to  make  nuclear  war  less  likely  by 
preventing  the  Spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  additional  countries. 

Again,  looking  back  toward  the  dozens  arid  dozens  of  armed  engage- 
ments that  have  occurred  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  some  small 
scale,  others  large  scale,  we  would  not  expect  that  each  one  of  these 
engagements  should  be  translated  into  a nuclear  engagement  by  casual 
action  oh  the  part  either  of  a nuclear  power  or  nonnuclear  powers. 
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Senator  Carlson.  I shall  not  press  it  further,  but  it  is  rather  easy  to 
get  into  a nuclear  situation  when  you  use  nuclear  warheads,  is  it  not; 
they  need  not  be  very  large  ? 

Secretary  Rush.  That  is  correct,  sir.4 

Thus,  it  is  clear  from  Secretary  Rusk’s  testimony  that  in  answering 
questions  as  to  the  status  of  the  treaty  in  time  of  war,  the  particular 
situation  involved  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  intention  of 
the  parties  and  the  purposes  of  the  treaty.  It  follows  that  there  was  no 
inconsistency  between  the  testimony  of  General  Wheeler,  who  was 
addressing  the  first  type  of  situation  described  above,  and  was  referring 
to  Secretary  Rusk’s  prepared  statement,  and  the  testimony  of  Secretary 
Rusk,  who  discussed  both  situations. 


Letter  From  the  Department  of  Defense  to  Senator 
Javits  on  Article  III  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty, 
February  20,  1969 1 


At  issue  in  your  question,  Senator,  is  whether  a party  to  the  Treaty 
could  make  arrangements  to  supply  a non-party  with  nuclear  materials 
if  such  materials  would  be  subject  to  the  safeguards  called  for  by  the 
Treaty.  The  Treaty  would,  indeed,  permit  such  arrangements.  Article 
111(2)  is  an  undertaking  by  the  parties  not  to  provide  source  or  special 
fissionable  material  or  equipment  especially  designed  for  the  process- 
ing, use  or  production  of  the  latter  to  non-nuclear  weapon  states  for 
peaceful  purposes  “ unless  the  source  or  special  fissionable  material  .shall 
be  subject  to  the  safeguards  required  by  this  article.”  If  the  material 
were  subject  to  such  safeguards,  whether  or  not  the  recipient  was  a 
party  to  the  Treaty,  this  condition  would  be  met. 

There  is  no  discrepancy  between  this  answer  and  (1)  Secretary 
Clifford’s  on  page  50  of  the  printed  record  of  the  July  1968  hearings  oh 
the  Treaty  in  response  to  a similar  question  from  Senator  Cooper;  (2) 
the  testimony  of  Secretary  Rogers  and  Mr.  Fisher  at  pages  362-3  and 
372-3  of  the  hearings  on  February  18, 1969 ; and  (3)  the  testimony  of 
Secretary  Laird  at  page  416. 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  agreement  between  EUR  ATOM  and 
the  IAEA  pursuant  to  Article  III  of  the  Treaty,  there  have  been  no 
hew  developments  not  covered  in  Secretary  Rusk’s  communications  to 
Chairman  Fulbright,  dated  January  17,  1969, 2 except  for  the  subse- 
quent signature  of  the  Treaty  by  Italy.  Italy,  like  the  three  other 
EURATOM  members  that  have  signed  the  Treaty,  has  indicated  that 
it  does  not  intend  to  ratify  the  Treaty  until  agreement  between  IAEA 
and  EURATOM  has  been  reached. 

27-28. 

xFbtd.,  i>£  2,  p.  426.  The  treaty  appears  in  Documents  on  Disarmament , 1968. 
pp.  461-466. 

* Ante,  pp;  21-27. 
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Letter  From  Senator  Aiken  to  Secretary  of  State  Rogers, 

February  24,  1969*  1 


Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
(NPT) 2 * represents  a significant  move  in  United  States  foreign  policy. 
Of  particular  importance  are  the  scope  and  implications  of  the  United 
States  commitment  related  to  the  NPT  made  by  President  Johnson 
in  December  1967  and  endorsed  by  President  Nixon  earlier  this  month. 
This  commitment  states  in  part : 

“.  . . when  such  safeguards  are  applied  under  the  Treaty,  the 
United  States  will  permit  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
to  apply  its  safeguards  to  all  nuclear  activities  in  the  United  States — 
excluding  only  those  with  direct  national  security  significance.” 8 

Russia  has  made  no  such  pledge. 

The  Senate  is  now  reviewing  this  Treaty  and  must  consider  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  United  States  pledge.  In  this  connection  it  seems  to  me 
that  many  details  concerning  the  implementation  of  the  United  States 
commitment  are  left  to  future  times.  I know  from  some  experience 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  agree  “in  principle”  and  leave  the  details  to 
future  negotiations.  To  illustrate  my  concern,  I asked  Dr.  Seaborg 
during  the  hearing  if  he  would  tell  the  Committee  how  many  existing 
United  States  nuclear  facilities  will  be  placed  under  IAEA  safe- 
guards when  the  NPT  goes  into  effect.  Dr.  Seaborg  answered : 

“Well,  this  would  have  to  be  determined.  What  we  would  do  is  ne- 
gotiate an  agreement  with  the  IAEA  that  would  specify  the  terms  and 
conditions.  I couldn't  state  at  this  time , but  I would  hope  that  it  would 
be  limited  to  a representative  number  . . .”  [Emphasis  added.] 

I also  asked  Dr.  Seaborg  whether  he  expected  rules  and  guidelines 
on  this  to  be  laid  down.  He  said : 


“I  would  think  that  this  would  be  not  until  the  Treaty  was  in  full 
effect  and  inspections  were  taking  place  in  other  countries  that  were 
adhering  to  the  Treaty,  then  we  would  negotiate  this  agreement." 
[Emphasis  added.] 

On  the  matter  of  who  will  inspect  United  States  nuclear  facilities, 
the  following  exchange  took  place : 


Senator  Aiken.  “.  . . could  citizens  of  Russia*  or  citizens  of  Soviet 
bloc  nations  inspect  United  States  facilities?” 

Dr.  Seaborg.  “They  may  not.” 

Secretary  Rogers.  “They  may  not.” 

Dr.  Seaborg.  “They  may  not,  if  we  ask  they  not  be  included  on  the 
inspection  team.”  [Emphasis  added.] 4 
It  is  my  understanding  that  a Yugoslav  national  has  already  partic- 
ipated in  an  inspection  of  the  Yankee  atomic  energy  facility  at  Rowe, 


^ Nonproliferation  Treaty:  Hearings,  pt.  2,  pp.  500-501.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Macomber  replied  on  Mar.  5 (post,  pp.  60-74). 

1 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 

1967,  pp.  614-615.  For  President  Nixon's  statement,  see  ante,  p.  33. 

Nonproliferation  Treaty:  Hearings,  pt  2,  pp.  331-333. 

375-754—70 5 
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Massachusetts,  and  a Romanian  national  lias  been  trained  at  a United 
States  safeguards  school  at  Argonne  National  Laboratory. 

I understand  that  the  United  States  can  veto  a particular  inspector  if 
our  Government  finds  him  objectionable.  However,  1 would  appreciate 
it  if  you  would  advise  me  of  the  specific  number  of  vetoes  the  United 
States  is  allowed  or  if  the  vetoes  are  unlimited,  what  criteria  has  been 
established  for  such  a veto. 

I realize  that  every  detail  cannot  be  ironed  but  before  the  Senate  ap- 

{ moves  the  Treaty.  However,  we  are  undertaking  a commitment  to  al- 
ow foreign  nationals  to  inspect  industrial  facilities  in  the  United 
States,  a commitment  that  is  not  required  of  the  United  States  under 
the  NPT.  As  far  as  I know,  we  do  not  know  the  specific  installations  the 
foreign  inspectors  will  visit,  nor  do  we  know  exactly  what  they  will 
inspect.  We  do  not  know  how  much  they  will  encroach  on  the  opera- 
tional effectiveness  of  the  plant  to  be  inspected,  nor  do  we  know  how 
United  States  industry  will  protect  its  trade  secrets.  It  seeius  to  rne  in 
making  this  unilateral  gesture  the  Government  lias  raised  fundamental 
questions.  I hope  that  they  can  be  answered  satisfactorily.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  respond  to  the  attached 
questions. 

A.  related  concern  of  mine  is  the  matter  of  so-called  Plowshare  under- 
takings including  both  experimental  and  commercial  activities.  This 
matter  was  discussed  at  some  length  during  the  February  18,  1969 
hearing,  and  Dr.  Seaborg  agreed  to  provide  the  Committee  with  a 
history  of  the  Cape  Keraudren  project  to  include  a breakdown  of  costs 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  or  foreign  private  enterprise 
would  participate  and  benefit  in  such  experiments.8 1 expect  that  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  keep 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  informed  prior  to  any  decision  to  go  ahead  on  the  Cape 
Keraudren  project  or  any  other  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  nuclear 
detonation  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 


Letter  From  ACDA  Director  Smith  to  Senator  Ful- 
bright  on  Article  III  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty, 
February  27,  1969*  1 

I understand  that  your  Committee  desires  further  clarification  as  to 
what  constitutes  “source  or  special  fissionable  material”  under  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty,2  and  specifically  whether  either  of  those  terms 
would  apply  to  radioisotopes  used  for  medical  purposes. 

As  for  the  definition,  I would  like  to  confirm  the  response  inserted  in 
the  record  of  the  July?  1968  hearings  at  page  66.  Currently  no  radio- 
isotopes used  for  medical  treatment  or  diagnosis  would  come  within 
this  definition.  If  a medical  treatment  application  were  found  for  a 
radioisotope  that  did  come  within  this  definition,  the  quantity  involved 


pp.  329-330. 

1 Nonproliferation  Treaty:  Hcarinys,  pt.  2,  p.  426. 

3 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1068,  pp.  461-465. 
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would  almost  undoubtedly  be  so  small  as  to  pose  no  risk  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  treaty,  and  would  come  within  the  IAEA  de  minimis 
rule  found  in  the  IAEA  Safeguards  System  (1965),  the  pertinent  por- 
tion of  which  is  enclosed. 

The  foregoing  conclusions  have  been  verified  by  appropriate  officials 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


Memorandum  From  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Relation- 
ship of  Nonproliferation  Treaty  to  Atomic  Energy 
Act  Provision  Regarding  Military  Cooperation  With 
Allies,  February  28.  1969  1 

The  NPT  prohibits: 

(T)  transferring  complete  nuclear  weapons  and  other  nuclear  ex- 
plosive devices  to  any  other  recipient  (even  transfer  to  nuclear  weapons 
states  or  multi-nation  groups  is  foreclosed) ; 

(2)  transferring  control  over  such  weapons  and  devices  (again, 
the  prohibition  applies  to  the  same  extent) ; and 

(3)  assisting  a non-nuclear  weapon  state  to  manufacture,  or  in 
any  way  acquire  its  own  nuclear  weapon  or  other  explosive  device 
capability. 

Such  actions  by  the  U.S.  are  likewise  not  permitted  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  The  .(Vet  authorizes  only  certain  military  cooperative 
programs,  with  treaty  allies,  which  can  be  grouped  as  follows: 

1.  Assisting  a nuclear  weapon  state  on  design,  development  and 
fabrication  of  atomic  weapons  by  providing  technology,  non-nuclear 
components  of  weapons,  and  unfabricated  nuclear  material.  (Such 
a program  is  in  effect  with  the  U.Iv.  under  the  1958  Mutual  Defense 
Uses  Agreement  for  Cooperation.)8  See  Sections  91c.(l),  91c. (4)  and 
1 44c.  ( 1 ) of  the  Act.8 

2.  Providing  military  nuclear  reactors,  including  fuel  and  other 
nuclear  materials,  and  classified  teclmology  therefor.  (We  have  pro- 
vided assistance  in  each  of  those  aspects  to  the  U.Iv.  in  the  naval 
nuclear  propulsion  field  under  the  above  noted  1958  Agreement,  but 
our  commitments  are  now  virtually  fulfilled;  we  also  have  a dormant 
agreement  with  the  French  for  supply  of  fuel  materials  for  land- 
based  prototype  reactor  for  submarine  propulsion.)  See  Sections  91c. 
(2) , 91c.  (3)  and  144c.  (2)  of  the  Act. 

3;  Providing  limited  classified  data  for  purposes  of  training  of 
forces  for  the  possible  employment  of  weapons  and  for  military  plan- 


} Military  implications  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-proliferation  of  Xuclcar 
Weapons Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  United  States 
Senate,  Ninety-first  Congress,  First  Session , p.  141.  The  treaty  appears  in 
Documents  on  Disarmament,  1068,  pp.  401-403, 

*D  UST  1028. 

* 72  Stat  276. 
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ning  for  such  possible  employment.  This  is  most  relevant  to  the  NATO 
Atomic  Stockpile  Program.  (There  are  a number  of  such  bilateral 
agreements  for  cooperation  with  NATO  allies  and  an  agreement  with 
NATO  itself.)  In  this  area,  the  agreements  also  permit  the  transfer 
of  parts  of  the  delivery  vehicle  portion  of  nuclear  weapon  systems 
which  reveal  classified  data  (Restricted  Data)  about  the  weapon 
(e.g.  a part  to  make  the  delivery  vehicle  compatible  with  the  weapon 
it  might  carry).  See  Sections  91c. (1)  and  144b.  of  the  Act.  Since 
this  land  of  cooperation  can  be  given  to  allies  which  are  not  nuclear- 
weapon  states,  the  Act  prohibits  providing  any  Restricted  Data  which 
would  ‘‘contribute  significantly”  to  the  recipient’s  “atomic  weapon 
design,  development  or  fabrication  capability”. 

The  NPT  does  not  preclude  the  U.S.  from  continuing  or  enter- 
ing into  any  of  the  foregoing  three  categories  of  cooperation  on 
the  military  applications  of  atomic  energy.  The  NPT  does,  however, 
have  the  effect  of  identifying  nuclear  weapon  states  (i.e.,  those  which 
have  manufactured  and  exploded  a nuclear  weapon  or  other  nuclear 
explosive  device  prior  to  January  1,  1967)  and  thus  would  preclude 
a state,  which  is  not  a nuclear-weapon  state  under  the  NPT,  from 
qualifying,  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  for  assistance  in  the  design, 
development  and  fabrication  of  atomic  weapons  (category  1 above). 

ACDA  Statement  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services:  Sanctions  Under  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty, 
February  28,  1969 1 

The  following  is  submitted  in  response  to  Senator  Smith’s  question 
as  to-what  sanctions  the  IAEA  could  impose  on  violators,  in  the  event 
that  the  treaty  is  ratified  and  assuming  that  proper  and  meaningful 
safeguards  agreements  are  concluded : 

Under  Article  III,  the  non-nuclear-weapon  states  party  to  the  NPT 
undertake  to  accept  safeguards,  as  set  forth  in  an  agreement  to  be 
negotiated  and  concluded  with  the  IAEA  “in  accordance  with  the 
Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.” 

Article  XII  of  that  Statute  provides  that,  with  respect  to  any 
arrangement  where  the  Agency  is  requested  by  the  parties  concerned 
to  apply  safeguards,  the  Agency  shall  have  the  following  rights  and 
responsibilities  [among  others]  to  the  extent  relevant  to  the 
arrangement: 

The  staff  of  inspectors  shall  also  have  the  responsibility  . ....  of  deterr'.ning 
whether  there  is  compliance  with  . conditions  . . . prescribed  in  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Agency  and  the  State  or  States  concerned.  The  inspectors  shall 
report  any  non-coinpllance  to  the  Director  General  Who  shall  thereupon  transmit 
the  report  to  the  Board  of  Governors.  The  Board  shall  call  upon  the  recipient 
State  or  States  to  remedy  forthwith  any  non-compliance  which  it  finds  to  have 
occurred.  The  Board  shall  report  the  non-compliance  to  all  members  and  to  the 

'Military  Implications  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons:  Hearings,  pp.  136-137.  The  treaty  appears  in  Documents  on  Disarma- 
ment,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 
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Security  Council  and  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  In  the  event  of 
failure  of  the  recipient  State  dr  States  to  take  fully  corrective  action  within  a 
reasonable  time,  the  Board  may  take  one  or  both  of  the  following  measures : direct 
curtailinentor  suspension  of  assistance  being  provided  by  the  Agency  or  by  a mem- 
ber, and  call  for  the  return  of  materials  and  equipment  made  available  to  the 
recipient  member  or  group  of  members.  The  Agency  may  also,  in  accordance  with 
Article  XIX,  suspend  any  non-complying  member  from  the  exercise  of  the 
privileges  and  rights  of  membership.* * 


Answers  to  Questions  by  Senator  Thurmond  to  ACDA 
Director  Smith  on  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1969 1 

1.  Mr . Smith,  / would  like  to  raise  some  questions  about  the  so- 
called  nuclear  explosion  service  that  was  pledged  by  your  predecessor, 
Mr.  Foster.  Does  this  Administration  support  the  pledge  as  made  by 
Mr.  Foster ? 

Answer.  A possible  nuclear  explosion  service  was  suggested  in  the 
statement  of  principles  relating  to  nuclear  explosion  services  made  by 
Mr.  Foster,  with  the  authorization  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  State,  at  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Conference  on  March  21, 1967.  A copy 
is  attached.  (Attachment  A.)2 

As  shown  in  Attachment  B,  the  principles  outlining  the  nature  of 
such  service  were  later  incorporated  in  substance  in  Article  V of  the 
NPT.2  The.  present  Administration  supports  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty,  including  Article  V. 

2.  Does  the  proposal  he  rnade  in  M arch  1967  differ  materially  from 
the  substance  of  Article  V? 

Answer.  No.  See  above. 

8.,  What  does  the  treaty  mean  when  it  says  that  the  costs  will  be 
low  as  possible?”  What  is  the  basis  of  setting  the  charges  for  the  explo- 
sion service? 

Answer.  Article  V provides  that  the  charge  for  the  explosive  de- 
vices used  will  be  “as  low  as  possible  and  exclude  any  charge  for  re- 
search and  development”.  Our  decision  to  keep  the  charge  as  low  as 
possible,  by  not  including  a charge  for  the  research  and  development 
on  the  explosive  devices  used,  was  based  on  our  belief  that  it  would  be 
unfair,  to  try  to  recoup  from  parties  to  the  NPT,  the  costs  which  we 
have  or  would  incur,  irrespective  of  the  treaty,  for  research  and  devel- 
opment on  nuclear  explosive  devices.  Therefore,  consistent  with  Arti- 
cle V,  explosion  services  would  be  performed  by  the  U S.  on  the  basis 
of  full  cost  recovery,  excluding  only  the  charges  for  the  general  cost 
of  research  and  development  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  (including 


^ American  Foreign  Policy  r Current  Documents,  1956,  p.  926. 

^MiMtary  Implications  of  4Ke  Treaty  on  the  Non-proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons : Hearings,  pp.  119-126.  The  treaty  appears  in  Documents  on  Disarma - 
ment,  1968,  pp.  461-466. 

• ^,Mr.  Foster's  statement  may  be  found  ibid.,1961,pp.  172-173.  It  is  not  reprinted 

•here!.  " 

* Not  printed  here. 
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our  cumulative  costs  to  date) , since  these  costs  have  been,  and  will  be 
incurred  in  the  furtherance  of  our  technical  programs.  Of  course, 
much  of  the  past  knowledge  used  in  our  development  of  peaceful 
nuclear  explosive  devices  has  been  obtained  from  our  nuclear  weapons 
development  program. 

The  overall  approach  contemplated  by  the  U.S.  .is  consistent  with 
the  pricing  policy  which  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  follows,  and 
has  followed  for  many  years,  in  connection  with  other  materials  and 
services  it  provides  domestically  and  abroad.  The  explosion  service 
will  include,  among  other  things,  fabricating  the  nuclear  explosive 
device,  transporting  the  device  to  the  project  site,  and  emplacing  and 
firing  the  device.  Such  costs,  as  well  as  appropriate  overhead  costs, 
would  be  borne  by  the  foreign  user  and  iiotTby  the  U.S.  Government. 
The  U.S.  Government  would  also  be  reimbursed  if  we  undertook, 
apart  from  the  service  Sve  would  render  pursuant  to  Article  V,  devel- 
opment work  relating  to  a particular  adaption  of  a nuclear  explosive 
device  or  other  operations  for  the  benefit  of  a specific  user. 

4 . Have  tlie  Sdviets  niade  a similar  pledge  to  provide  cheap  explo- 
sion service? 

Answer.  Article  V of  the  Treaty  does  hot  impose  any  obligation  on 
the  United  States  that  is  not  imposed  in  the  same  terms  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  Article  V provides  that  “Each  Party  to  the  Treaty  undertakes 
to  take  appropriate  measures  to  insure  that  ...  potential  benefits 
from  any  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions  will  be  made 
available  to  non-nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  tlie  Treaty  . . It 
does  not  specify  who  must  make  them  .available,  although  the  only 
parties  that  are  expected  to  be  in  a position  to  do  so  are  the  United 
States  and  the. Soviet  Union.  We  have  no  greater  responsibility  in  this 
respect  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

5.  Will  we  have  to  provide  cheap  explosion  service  to  Soviet-bloc 
nationsy  if  requested? 

Answer.  Our  responsibility,  like  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  to 
take  appropriate  measures  to  insure  that  potential  benefits  will  be 
available  to  non-nuclear  parties  on  a non-discnmiiiatory  basis.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Soviets  will  want  to  take  care  of  tlieir  allies  while  we 
would  expect  to  take  care  of  our  friends,  either  through  bilateral 
agreements  (which  are  permitted  by  the  Article)  or  as  arranged 
through  the  international  body  contemplated  in  Article  V.  Thus  it 
seems  unlikely  that  we  will  be  called  upon  to  provide  services  for 
members  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  Even  if  we  were,  however,  it  would  be  on  a 
cost  recovery  basis j and  as  will  be  true  for  all  services,  no  compromise 
of  information  ha^ng  any  military  significance  would  be  involved. 

6.  Would  we  provide  such  service  to  Czechoslovakia  today , with 
Soviet  troops  on  Czech  sdU? 

Answer.  We  could  not  provide  such  service  to  Czechoslovakia 
today,  since  there  are  not  yet  any  fully  developed  commercial  applica- 
tions of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes,  which  are  the  only 
type  covered  by  Article  V.  The  agreements  under  which  the  explosion 
service  will  be  provided  will  undoubtedly  contain  appropriate  provi- 
sions that  could  coyer  such  situations  as.  the  one  described  in  your 
question; 
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7.  Are  there  any  international  conditions  under  which  ice  would 
have  the  right  to  refuse  such  service? 

Answer.  We  of  course  have  control  over  the  conditions  under  which 
we  will  make  the  service  available  on  a bilateral  basis.  As  one  of  the 
two  probable  sources  of  supply  of  the  sendee,  we  will  of  course  have  a 
crucial  voice  in  the  conditions  under  which  such  services  will  be  made 
available  through  the  “appropriate  international  body”.  We  believe 
the  “special  agreement  or  agreements”  can,  consistently  with  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty,  provide  for  unforeseen  international  conditions 
under  which  provision  of  a service  could  be  ref  used. 

8.  Suppose  we  had  been  providing  such  a project  to  Czechoslovakia 

in  the  midst  of  the  invasion.  Would  we  liave  been  able  to  suspend  such 
service  for  political  or  diplomatic  reasons ? . 

Answer.  As  indicated  in  the  answers  to  questions  6 and  7,  we  be- 
lieve that  provisions  permitting  the  suspension  of  service  in  emergency 
conditions  such  as  those  described  in  your  question  could  be  included 
in  the  agreements  negotiated. 

9.  Since  Byelorussia  and  the  Ukraine  have  their  own  seats  in  the 
UN:,  will  they  sigh  this  treaty  as  separate  nations?  .. 

Answer.  The  U.S.  considers  the  Byelorussian  SSR  and  the  Ukrain- 
ian SSR  to  be  constituent  republics  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  already  covered  by  the  signature  to  the  NPT  of  the  USSR. 
The  U.S.  would,  therefore,  reject  any  attempt  by  these  constituent 
republics  to  sign  the  NPT  in  Washington  and  would  ref  use  to  accept 
any  notice  of  any  reported  signature  by  them  in  Moscow.  The  . special 
arrangement  through  which  they  Were  given  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  and  some  of  the  UN’s  specialized  agencies  does  not  affect 
these  conclusions.  We  note  that  neither  Byelorussia  or  the  Ukraine 
has  signed  the  treaty  and  we  doubt  they  will  do  so. 

10.  W oiild  they  be  considered  as  nuclear  or  non-nuclear  nations? 

Answer.  Since,  as  indicated  above,  they  are  constituent  parts  of  the 

Soviet  Union,  they  would  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  one  of  the 
fifty  states  comprising  the  United  States-^-i.e.,  they  would  not  them- 
selves be  either  nuclear-weapon  states  or  non-nuclear-weapon  states, 
but  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  a nuclear-weapon  state. 

11.  Would  we  have  to  supply  them  with  explosion  service? 

Answer.  No.  Because  we  would  not  recognize  them  as  parties. 

12.  Now,  getting  down  to  Article  VI,  does  the  disarmament  pledge 
m that  article  require  its.  to  *. achieve - any  dUarmament  agreement,,  or 
inerely  to  open  negotiations  in  good  faith? 

Answer.  Article  VI  .of  the  NPT  merely  requires  us  to  ^‘pursue  nego- 
tiations iii  good  faith.”  It  does  not  require  lus  to  achieve  any  disarma- 
ment agreement y since  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  predict  the  exact 
nature  and  results  of  such  negotiations. 

13.  Does  it  specify  or  imply  any  specific  framework  of  negotiations, 

such  cuirBitafaralrm  with  the  USSR?  Multilateral  negotig- 

Uons  with  the  18rNgtioh  pisarmamevdC  Discussions  at  the 

UNCorhmittees? 

Answer.  It  does  not  specify  or  imply  any  specific  framework  of 
negotiations  such  ai  those  named,  although  negotiations  in  any  of 
those  forums  would  be  consistent  with  Article  VI. 
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Ilf,.  Does  it  imply  a,  special  set  of  conditions  wider  which  we  must 
open  negotiations? 

Answer.  No. 

16,  Would  we  he  bargaining  in  had  faith  if  we  continued  to  build 
defensive  systems? 

to  “ deploy  and  make"  operational  these  defensive  systems? 

to  increase  R&t>  on  defensive  systems? 

to  buUd  off  ensive  systems?  . 

to  deploy  offensive  systems? 

to  increase  R<&D  on  offensive  systems? 

Answer.  The  answer  to  each  of  these  questions,  as  applied  to  any- 
thing currently  contemplated,  is  “no”,  at  least  prior  to  the  reaching  of 
any  agreement. 

16.  Is  the  NPT  itself  considered  a,  disarmament  measure  or  a prel- 
ude to  disarmament?  Will  the  NPT  make  sortie  notions  stronger  and 
others  weaker? 

Answer;  Insofar  as  the  nuclear-weapon  states  are  concerned,  the 
NPT  is  hot  in  itself  a disarmament  measure;  For  the  non-nuclear- 
weapon  adherents  it  is  a kind  of  non-armament  measure  directed  at 
nuclear  weapons.  The  NPT  could  be  considered  a “prelude  to  disarma- 
ment” only  m the  sense  that  Article  VI  calls  for  good  faith  negotia- 
tions on  the  subject,  and  certain  of  its  preambles  note  the  desire  of  the 
parties  forprogress  in  this  field.  The  goal  of  trying  to  bring  the  nuclear 
arms  race  under  some  control  and  making  progress  towards  disarma- 
ment has,  aside  from  Article  VI,  been  declared  United  States  policy. 

The  NPT  is  designed  to  prevent  additional  nations  from  acquiring 
nuclear  weapons  or  control  over  them.  This  will  enhance  the  security  or 
all  nations,  including  those  who  forego  the  acquisition  of  such  weapons. 
Hence  we  do  not  believe  it  will  make  such  nations  “weaker”;  It  will 
clearly  hot  affect  the  military  strength  of  the  United  States. 

IT,  Is  the  NPT  necessary  for  further  disarmament  success ? 

Answer.  We  believe  it  would  be  considerably  harder  to  make  fur- 
ther progress  toward  arms  control  and  disarmament  if  the  NPT, 
which  has  been  the  principal  focus  of  international  disarmament  dis- 
cussions, for  the;  past  four,  years,  did  not  enter  into  force. 

18.  If.  the  NPT  is^not  ratified  by  the  U.S.  would  we  cease  to  press 
disarmament  negotiations? 

Answer.  No.  One  of  the  principal  functions  given  to  my  Agency 
by  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament.  Act  is  “the  preparation  for 
and  management  of  United  States  participation  in  international  nego- 
tiations in  the  arms  control  And  disarmament  field”.4 

19.  In  other  words,  can  we  go  ahead  with,  other  disarmament  pro- 

poscds,  even  ifthis  one  fails?'  t . 

Answer.  We  can,  but,  as  indicated  in  the  answer  to  question  17,  it 
would  be  considerably  harder. 

%0.  / would  how  tike  id  trim  to  the  question  of  “ indirect  control 5” 
prdMbiied:by  Articles!  and  II. 

Ever  siiice  the  NPT  negotiations  got  underway , the  Soviets,  were 
adarmnt  about  anu  riom  particularly  West  Germany , 

obtaining  so-called  “indirect  nuclear  nations.  Soviet  opposi- 

tion td.  the  Midtiiatefal  Force  (MLF)  was  based  on  this  point.  The 

4 Document s on  Disarmament,  1961,  p.  483. 
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UjS.  continued  to  deny  that  the  MLF  constituted  “ indirect  access ”. 
When  the  MLF  fell  through,  the  Soviets  and  the  America/ns  suddenly 
found  agreement  on  a draft  treaty,  the  first  one  ever  offered  by  the 
U.S.  which  included  the  words  “directly  or  indirectly ” with  respect 
to  transferring  and  obtaining  control  over  nuclear  weapons.  Was  the 
American  acceptance  of  the  Word  “ indirectly ” a concession  to  the 
Soviet  position? 

Answer;  _ Ho.  As  we  made  clear  in  answer  to  questions  from  our 
allies,  which  are  an  integral  part  of  the  legislative  history  of  this 
treaty  fully  known  to  the  Soviets,  and  which  have  hot  been  contra- 
dicted by  the  Soviets,  (1)  The  treaty  “does  not  deal  with,  and  there- 
fore does  not  prohibit,  transfer  of  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  or  delivery 
systems,  or  control  over  them  to  any  recipient,  so  long  as  such  transfer 
does  not  involve  bombs  or  warheads” ; (2)  “It  does  not  deal  with  allied 
consultations  and  planning  on  nuclear  defense  so  long  as  ho  transfer 
of  nuclear  weapons  or  control  over  them  results”;  and  (3)  “It  does 
not  deal  with  arrangements  for  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  within 
allied  territory,  as  these  do  not  involve  any  transfer  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  control  over  them  unless  and  until  a decision  were  made 
to  go  to  war,  at  which  tune  the  treaty  would  no  longer  be  control- 
ling”.8 In  short*  the  treaty  parallels  the  restrictions  imposed  by  our 
own  Atomic  Energy  Act.® 

21.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “ indirectly ”? 

Answer.  The  words  “directly  or  indirectly”  were  used,  as  in  many 
U.S.  laws,  to  prevent  evasion  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  treaty  by 
indirect  means— such  as  a transfer  of  a nuclear  weapon  through  an 
intermediary  which  was  not  party  to  the  treaty.  Such  an  indirect 
transfer  would;  be  prohibited  by  our  own  atomic  energy  legislation. 

22.  W ould  that  prohibition  apply  to  technology  related  to  niuclear 
explosions, but  iiot  directly  involved? 

Answer;  The  first  clause  of  Article  I,  which  contains  the  words 
“directly  or  indirectly”  deals  only  with  nuclear  weapons  or  other 
nuclear  explosive  devices,  and  hot  with  technology. 

Technology  is  covered  in  the  second  clause  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
would  “assist”  a non-nuclear- weapon  state  to  manufacture  nuclear 
weapons.  The  intention  is  similar  to  that  of  Section  144  of  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Eiiergy  Act,  which  provides  for  cooperation,  including  the 
sharing  of  nuclear  technology,  with  states  that  have  not  developed 
nuclear  weapons,  provided  that  no  such  cooperation  shall  involve  the 
communication  of  Restricted  Data  relating  to  the  design  and  fabrica- 
tion of  atomic  weapons. 

23.  ^ CoiddltKis  remit  in  the  shutting  down  of  related  nuclear  indus- 
triesin  thenon-nuclear-weapon  states? 

Answer.  No.  ' \ 

2if.  What -is  the  meaning  of  “transfer”?  Does  it  mean  physical 
trahsfer,  iran8fef  of  partial  command,  or  transfer  under  a two-key 
system?  , ; 

Answer.  The  NPT  was  deliberately  patterned  after  our  own  atomic 
energy  legislation.  The  word  “transfer”  in  the  NPT  is  similar  in  scope 

,/6W;,,Jf9e8,pp.  477-478. 

•Joint  Committee,  on  Atomic  Energy,  Atomic  Energy  Legislation  Through  the 
90th  Congress,  1st  Bession  (Jt  Com.  print,  90th  Cong.,  1st  sesa). 
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to  that  in  Section  92  of  tlie  Atomic  Energy  Act.  The  prohibition  is  on 
transfer  of  ownership  or  of  control  that  would  give  the  recipient  the 
independent  ability  to  use  nuclear  weapons. 

25.  Gould  the  Soviets  at  some  future  date  interpret  “ indirectly ” in 
the  fashion  they  have  since  the  beginning,  namely,  meaning  participa- 
tion in  nuclear  decisions  such  as  NATO  ? 

Answer.  The  Soviets  arc  aware  of  our  interpretations  with  respect 
to  participation  in  NATO  nuclear  decisions  and  they  have  not  objected 
to  them.  This  was  made  clear  in  testimony  by  Mr.  Wisher,  and  Secretary 
Laird  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The  Soviets 
know  that  if  they  should  take  an  official  position  in  opposition  to  these 
statements,very  serious  problems  would  arise. 

26.  What  language  would  prevent  such  ah  interpretation? 

Answer.  See  answer  to  question  20. 

27. '  Suppose  NATO  had  a Gentian  commander.  Would  that  be 
“indirect  control”? 

Answer.  No.  Such  a hypothetical  situation  would  not  violate 
Article  ! of  the  NPT  since  custodial  control  over  nuclear  weapons  of 
U.S.  origin  would  still  reside  in  the  United  States,  and  the  decision 
to  use  such  weapons  would  remain  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

28.  What  language  in  the  treaty  specifically  penhits  tlie  stationing 
of  UJS.  nuclear  weapons  on  the  soil  of  non-nuclear  countries? 

Answer.  Articles  I and  II  do  not  prohibit  stationing  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  territory  of  noii-nuclear- weapon  states.  Included  in 
the  questions  and  answers  referred  to  in  reply  to  question  20  was  the 
question : “Does  the  draft  treaty  prohibit  arrangements  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  owned  and  controlled  by  the  United  States 
within  the  territory  of  non-nuclear  NATO  members?”  The  U.S; 
replied:  “It  does  not  deal  with  arrangements  for  deployment  of 
nuclear  weapons  within  allied  territory  as  these  do  not  involve  any 
transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  or  control  over  them  Unless  and  until  a 
decision  is  made,  to  go  to  war,  at  which  time  the  treaty  would  no 
longer  be  controlling.”  The  Soviets  have  knowledge  of  the  Answer 
and  have  not  contradicted  it. 

29.  Doss  the  word  “indirectly”  in  Article  I negate  to  a large  extent 
the  broad  permission  to  engage  in  peaceful  nuclear  work  supposedly 
guaranteed  in  AiHicle  IV  ? 

Answer.  No. 

30.  Why  are  the  phrases  “ nuclear  weapons ” and  “other  nuclear 
explosive  devices”  hot  defined? 

Answer.  It  was  believed  that  the  temn  “nuclear  weapons”,  when 
coupled,  with  the  term  “other  nuclear  explosive  devices”  left  no  doubt, 
that  nuclear  bombs  and  warheads  (as  distinguished  from  parts  of 
nuclear  weapons  systems  which  are  not  explosive)  were  meant.  The 
negotiating-  history  makeS  it  clear  that  “other  nuclear  explosive 
devices??  was  intended  to  cover  nuclear  explosive  devices  intended  for 
peaceful  purposes,  since  such  devices  can  be  used  as  a weapon  or  can 
be  easily  adapted  for  such  use,  and  because  the  technology  for  making 
such  devices  is  essentially  indistinguishable  from  that  of  making 
nuclear  weapons. 
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Si.  Who  is  to  say  where  the  nuclear  aspect  of  weaponry  leaves  off 
and  delivery  or  controls  systems  begin ? . 

Answer.  The  treaty,  in  Articles  I and  II  forbids  transfer  of 
nuclear  weapons.  The  negotiating  history  makes  clear  that  the  term 
refers  to  “bombs  and  warheads  . The  first  answer  supplied  by  the 
U.S.  to  allied  questions  (referred  to  above)  states  in  part  that  the 
treaty  “does  not  deal  with,  arid  therefore  does  not  prohibit,  transfer  of 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles  or  delivery  systems  or  control  over  them  to 
any  recipient,  so  long  as  such  transfer  does  not  involve  bombs  or 
warheads.” 

32.  Past  testimony  has  suggested  - that  items  such  as  nuclear  ships 
or  submarines  would  not  be  controlled  by  the  treaty.  What  language 
m the  treaty  gives  assurance  that  such  elements  in  our  weapons  sys- 
temswould  not  be  controlled? 

Answer..  There  is  no  language  in  the  treaty  which  restricts  the 
development  by  nuclear-weapon  states  such  as  the  U.S.  of  nuclear  ships 
and  submarines  with  nuclear  weapons.  Wliat  would  be.  controlled  by 
the  treaty  is  the  transfer  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  (i.e.  warheads) 
to  any  recipient  whatsoever  or  providing  assistance  to  non-nuclear- 
weapon  states  in  their  manufacture. 

33.  What  assurance  do  we  or  the  Gerihans  have  that  the  Soviets  will 
not  continue  to  assert  their  interpretation  of  articles  53  arid  107  of 
the  UN  Charter,  under  which  they  claim  the  right  of  intervention  in 
“enemy”  states? 

Answer.  Secretary  Rogers  met  with  the  Ambassador  of  the  USSR 
in  early  February  to  urge  Soviet  adoption  of  a different  position  on 
Articles  53  and  107  (the  so-called  “enemy”  state  articles)  of  the  UN 
Charter.  Afterwards,  in  a series  of  meetings  between  German  and 
Soviet  officials,  ah  additional  assurance  was  given  by  the  Soviet  Union 
to  West  Germany  which  has  given  them  some  consolation.  Secretary 
Rogers  stated  this  at  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Hear- 
ihgs.on  February  18  and  concluded  by  stating  that  the  Germans  “feel 
somewhat  reassured  by  the  Soviets”.7  Moreover,  the  U.S.*  the  U.K., 
and  France  issued  statements  in  September,  1968,  which  made  clear 
our  view  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  no  right  under  Articles  53  and  107 
of  the  UN  Charter  to  intervene  by  force  unilaterally  in  the  FRG.  We 
also  stated  at  that  time  that  we  believe  the  Soviets  clearly  understand 
that  its  intervention  by  force  in  the  FRG  would  lead  to  an  immediate 
response  by  NATO!*  ....  .. 

On  February  7 Chancellor  Kiesinger  said  it  would,  be  impos- 
sible to  sign  the  treaty  as  long  as  the  Soviets  y/pheld  this  interpreta- 
tion* Are\we  pressuring  a coyntry  to  forgo  the  use  of  weapons  necessary 

mmden  to  'kdermmtt . 

Answer..  The  FRG  must  itself  decide  whether  it  considers  it  in  its 
own  security  interest  to  sign  the  NPT.  President  Nixon  has  made  it 
clear  that  we  do  not  intend  to  twist  arms  to  get  signatures. 

35.  The  GeHnan  Federal  Minister  for  Scientific  Research  Gerhardt 
Stojfenberg  has  declared  this  month  that  the  costs  o f inspection  would 


7 NonproUfcra tion  Treaty  '.  Hearings,  pt.  2,  p.  34i. . 

^Department  ofState  Bulletin,  Oct.  7,1968,  p.  865. 

'•.'The  fitfllcttih.A  Weekly  Survey  of  German  Affairs  (Bonn),  vol.  17,  No.  6 
(Feb.  11, 1069),  p.  38. 
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handicap  German  industry  by  adding  6%  to  production  costs.  Have 
you  made  any  comparable  studies? 

Answer.  We  believe  that  this  figure  is  far  too  high.  AEC  estimates 
show  that  safeguards  costs  in  relation  to  the  value  of  electricity  will 
decrease  as  nuclear  power  is  developed  to  a fraction.  It  also  presumes 
that  industry  will  he  charged  directly  for  the  cost  of  safeguards, 
whereas  the  IAEA’s  safeguards  costs  are  funded  by  assessments  on  its 
members,  According  to  the  general  -U-N  formula.  These  estimates  have 
been  published  oh  pages  153-155  of  the  July  1968  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Hearings  on  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty. 

36.  Article  III  permits  compatibility  between  IAEA  safeguards 
and  Euratom  safeguards y without  a system  of  double  controls.  Do  the 
Euratom  signatories  have  any  guarantee  that  they  will  achieve  what 
is  permitted ’,  and  not  have  to  accept  double  controls ? 

Answer.  As  part  of  the  presentation  of  Article  III  to  the  ENDC  on 
January  18,  1968?  the  U.S.  Representative,  Mr.  Fisher,  stated  three 
principles  regarding  the  safeguards  and  the  safeguards  agreements 
called  for  by  Article  III.  These  principles  were  worked  out  in  exten- 
sive discussions  with  our  allies,  and  were  presented  to  the  Soviets  as  a 
basis  for  submitting  Article  III  to  the  ENDC.  The  third  of  these 
guiding  principles  is  directly  concerned  with  the  question  of  double 
controls.  It  states:  “3,  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication,  the 
IAEA  should  make  appropriate  use  of  existing  records  and  safe- 
guards, provided  that  under  such  mutually-agreed  arrangements 
IAEA  can  satisfy  itself  that  nuclear  material  is  not  diverted  to  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices.” 10 

37.  What  will  be  the  rnaJeeup  (East  and  West)  on  the  inspection 
commission?  On  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  IAEA  ? 

Answer.  According  to  Article  VII D of  the  Statute  of  the  IAEA  u 
“the  paramount  consideration  in  the  recruitment  and  employment  of 
the  staff  . . . shall  be  to  secure  employees  of  the  highest  standards  of 
efficiency,  technical  cbmpetehce,  arid  integrity.  Subject  to  this  consid- 
eration, due  regard  shall  be  paid  to  the  contributions  of  members  to 
the  Agency  ana  to  the  importance  of  recruiting  the  staff  on  as  wide 
a geographic  basis  as  possible.”  These  principles  guide  the  IAEA  in 
the  selection  of  inspectors.  The  formula  for  composition  of  the  IAEA 
Poard  of  Governors  is  set  forth  in  Article  VI  of  the  IAEA  Statute. 
Presently  there  are  eight  members  of  the  Board  from  North  America 
and  Western  Europe  (Belgium,  Canada,  Finland,  France,  Italy,  Tur- 
key, UK  and  USA)  and  three  members  of  the  Board  from  Eastern 
Europe  (Bulgaria,Poland  and  tlie  USSR) . It  should  be  noted  that 
the  compositiori  of  the  Board  was  amended  to  provide  for,  additional 
members  from  Latin  America  and  Africa  arid*  the.  Middle  East.  This 
amendment  Teceived  the  conserit  of  the  l J.S.  Seriate  on  March  13, 1962.12 

38.  Does  the  IAEA  inspection  team  have  any  obligation  to  report 

its  findings  to  the  Inspector  General?  Does  the  Inspector  General 
home  any  obligati  or  any  other  body? 

Answer.  Article  III  reqiiires  the  non-nuclear-weapon  states  Party 
to  the  NPT  to  accept  safeguards,  as  set  forth  in  an  agreement  to  be 

**  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  p.  13. 

u For  the  IAEA  Statute,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents, 
1956,  pp.  915;«. 
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negotiated  and  concluded  with  the  IAEA  “in  accordance  with  the 
Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency”.  Under  Article 
XII  G of  the  IAEA  Statute  “The  Inspectors  shall  report  any  non- 
compliance  to  the  Director  General  who  shall  thereupon  transmit  the 
report  to  the  Board  of  Governors.”  The  Board,  in  turn  shall  call  upon 
the  recipient  state  to  remedy  any  such  non-compliance.  Further,  Arti- 
cle XII C provides  that  “[T]  he  Board  shall  report  the  noncompliance 
to  all  members  and  to  the  Security  Council  and  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations.”  [Emphasis  added.] 

39.  Is  there  any  sanction  if  the  IAEA  fails  to  report  Us  findings? 
Is  there  any  sanction  if  a non-nuclear  nation  is  found  derelict? 

Answer,  (a)  The  underlined  language  in  the  answer  to  the  pre- 
vious question  makes  clear  that  the  IAEA  is  bound  to  report  findings 
. of  non-compliance  with  a safeguards  agreement  to  the  TIN.  If  they 
fail  to  do  so,  a UN  Member  could,  of  course,  raise  the  matter  in  the  UN 
itself. 

(b)  If  a non-nuclear  state  has  not  complied  with  its  obligations 
under  a safeguards  agreement  concluded  with  the  IAEA,  and  has 
failed  to  take  fully  corrective  action  within  a reasonable  time,  Article 
XII C provides  that:  “The  Board  may  take  one  or  both  of  the  follow- 
ing measures — direct  curtailment  Or  suspension  of  assistance  being  pro- 
vided by  the  Agency  or  by  a member,  and  call  for  the  return  of  mate- 
rials and  equipment  made  available  to  the  recipient  member  or  group 
of  members.  The  Agency  may  also,  in  accordance  with  Article  XI A, 
suspend  any  non-complying  member  from  the  exercise  of  the  privileges 
ana  rights  of  membership.” 

40.  Since  the  signatories  have  a right  to  reject  my  individual  in- 
spector as  unacceptable,  hoio  can  we  be  sure  that  the  non-nuclear  coun- 
tries get  anything  but  a “friendly”  inspection? 

Answer.  The  section  of  the  IAEA  Inspectors  Document  (GC  ( V ) f 
INF  39  Annex)  which  provides  for  rej  ection  of  unacceptable  inspec- 
tors also  provides  for  referral  by  the  Director  General  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  for  appropriate  action,  the  “repeated  refusal”  of  a State  to 
accept  an  Agency  inspector,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Director  General 
“this  refusal  would  impede  the  inspections  provided  for  in  the  rele- 
vant project  of  safeguards  agreement.”  It  should  be  recalled  that 
Article  VII D of  the  Statute,  set  forth  iii  the  answer  to  question  37,  re- 
quires the  Agency  to  place  great  weight  in  the  selection  of  its  employees 
to  efficiency,  techmcal  competence  and  integrity. 

41.  I*  it  technically  possible  to  set  inspection  standards  that  are 
irwcmingful  at  the  rate  of  development  of  today's  technology? 

Answer.  Yes.  However,  both  the  NPT  itself,  and  the  IAEA  safe- 
guards system  make  provision  for  possible  improvements  to  keep  up 
with  technology.  A preambular  paragraph  of  the  NPT,  inserted  at  our 
allies  request,  expresses  support  “for  research^ development  and  other 
efforts  to  further,  the  applications,  within  the  framework  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  system,  of  the  principle 
of  safeguarding  effectively  the  now  of  source  and  special  fissionable 
niaterial  by  use  of  instruments  and  other  techniques  at  certain  strategic 
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points”.  Paragraph  8 of  the  IAEA’s  safeguards  system  (INFCIRC/ 
66)  states  that  “The  principles  and  procedures  set  forth  in  this  docu- 
ment shall  be  subject  to  periodic  review  in  the  light  of  the  further  ex- 
perience gained  by  the  Agency  as  well  as  of  technological  develop- 
ments.” 13 

I should  add  that  in  the  U.S.  Government  both  the  AEG  and  ACDA 
have  increased  their  research  int/  lew  methods  of  safeguarding  which 
will  be  more  effective,  and  less  costly  and  intrusive.  The  IAEA  has 
also  expanded  its  program  of  research  in  this  area. 


Answers  to  Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Thurmond 
to  Dr.  Seaborg  on  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1969 1 

Question.  Is  there  anything  in  the  nuclear  technology  that  is  so 
hdsiccdly  new  that  it  contributes  to  other  industries  ( such  as  chemicals , 
industry,  plastics,  polymers,  etc.)  ? 

Answer.  Nuclear  technology  cuts  across  lines  of  most  classical 
technical  or  scientific  disciplines.  Thus  we  find  radioisotopes,  for 
example,  being  used  in  research  in  medicine,  biology,  chemistry,  hy- 
drology, geology  and  many  other  fields.  There  are  a number  of  exr 
amples  that  pan  be  cited  of  nuclear  technology  applications  in  a variety 
of  different  lndustries.also.  The  use  of  radiation  processing  to  increase 
the  durability  of  wood  is  just  one  such  case.  The  Commission  has  a 
special  program  to  assure  maximuni  applicability  of  nuclear  develop- 
ments for  non-nuclear  benefits. 

Question.  What  is  the  future  of  nuclear  'power  as  a prime  souwe 
of  energy  for  industry?  for  military  uses ? for  space  uses  such  as  rochet 
fuels,  etc.? 

Answer.  The  practicality  and  economic  promise  Of  nuclear  power 
as  a prime  source  of  energy  for  industry  is  well  established  so  that 
predictions  of  future  growth  in  this  area  may  be  considered  to  have 
a good  base  and  a good  probability  of  realization.  We  have  estimated 
that  by  1980, 20  to  30  percent  of  the  electrical  generating  capacity  in 
the  U.S.  will  be  nuclear,  and  by  the  year  2000  the  nuclear  capacity  will 
represent  about  50  percent  of  the  t^al.  For  comparison,  in  1965  less 
than  1 percent  of  the  electricity  in  the  U.S.  was  generated  by  nuclear 
plants. 

The  use  of  nuclear  power  for  naval  propulsion  also  is  well  estab- 
lished. The  objective  of 'the  naval  propulsion  leactors  program  is  the 
design  and  development  of  improved  nuclear  propulsion  plants  and 
reactor  cores  for  installation  in  Navy  ships  ranging  in  size  from  small 
submarines  to  large  combatant  surf  dee  ships. 

The  use  of  nuclear  power  as  a prime  source  of  energy  for  other 
military  uses,  while  technically  feasible,  lias  been  limited  to  very 

u Documents  on  Disarmament,  1965,  p.  447. 

V Military  Implications  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons: Bearings,  pp.  116-119.  The  treaty  appears  in  Documents  on  Disarmament, 
1968,  pp.  461-465. 
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special  applications  and  it  is  not  possible  to  make  reliable  predictions 
of  future  developments. 

The  use  of  nuclear  power  in  space  1ms  been  demonstrated  only  for 
auxiliary  power.  The  development  of  nuclear  power  for  auxiliary 
power  for  spacecraft  is  continuing  with  emphasis  on  system  technology 
that  will  be  required  in  future  missions  as  well  as  on  several  opera- 
tional systems  for  current  national  space  program  missions. 

The  AEG  and  NASA  are  continuing  a joint  research  and  develop- 
ment program  to  develop  the  technology  for  future  nuclear  rocket 
engines.  The  future  of  this  program  and  of  nuclear  power  application 
in  this  field  depends  upon  future  space  program  directions. 

Question . The  Germans  estimate  that  unclear  energy  will  provide 
for  80%  of  the  entire  consumption  of  electricity  in  their  country  by 
1986.  WUl  this  put  them  at  a competitive  disadvantage  with  France 
which  will  have  its  own  source  of  nuclear  material f Strategically , will 
Germany  be  at  the  mercy  of  French , American , and  Soviet  pressures 
if  they  are  dependent  on  outside  sources  to  provide  their  nuclear 
materials? 

Answer;  The  competitive  position  of  Germany  or  other  countries 
obtaining  a large  fraction  of  their  electricity  from  nuclear  power 
plants  will  depend  primarily  upon  the  cost  of  the  electricity.  The 
choice  of  nuclear  fuel  as  the  source  of  the  electricity  normally  will  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  economic  evaluations  in  comparison  with  alterna- 
tive sources  of  energy.  The  choice  of  a particular  reactor  type  and 
associated  nuclear  fuel  for  producing  the  electricity  also  is  subject  to 
economic  evaluation.  The  decisions  of  other  countries  such  as  Germany 
and  Japan  to  use  U.S.  type  reactors,  oven  though  dependent  upon 
isotopic  enrichment  of  the  nuclear  fuel  are  primarily  the  result  of  such 
assessments  within  their  local  economic  framework.  * 

Since  natural  uranium  is  available  from  a number  of  different  coun- 
tries, it  is  assumed  that  the  question  is  addressed  to  the  limited  sources 
for  providing  isotopic  enrichment.  The  fact  that  the  U.S.  fuel  enrich- 
ment policy  is  nonaiscriminatory  with  respect  to  foreign  users  gives 
them  the  economic  advantage  of  U.S.  services. 

Some  countries,,  such  as  France,  have  preferentially  sought  to  con- 
tinue emphasis  on  nuclear  power  systems,  using  natural  uranium  even 
though  the  cost  of  power  from  such  reactor  systems  may  be  somewhat 
greater  than  from  those  using  slightly  enriched  Uranium  fuel.  Al- 
though France  has  an  isotopic  enrichment  plant  it  is  not  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  be  an  important  source  of  enrichment  for  civilian  power 
needs  and  is  known  to  be  more  expensive  than  the  U.S.  plants  in  terms 
of  cost  per  unit  of  enrichment  provided. 

Thus,  the  treaty  should  not  result  in  any  competitive  disadvantage 
for  Germany  relative  to  France  or  other  countries.  Also,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  treaty  which  should  create  a strategic  disadvantage 
for  Germany  or  other  countries  currently  without  an  enrichment 
capability. 

Question.  The  Gfi^ons  estimate  that  by  the  year  2000  the  business 
value  of  reactor  purchases  in  the  European  Common  Market  will 
amov/ht  to  ICO'  billion  Geiman  marks.  Is  this  treaty  trying  to  set  up 
a i m&nopoly  for  U.St  business  interests? 
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Answer.  No,  this  treaty  is  not  trying  to  set  up  a monopoly  for  TJ.S. 
business  interests.  Germany,  as  a result  of  close  cooperation  with  the 
TJ.S.  both  at  governmental  and  industrial  levels,  hasmade  very/  rapid 
progress  in  developing  ah  industrial  capability  to  provide  services  and 
equipment  for  a nuclear  power  industry  except  for.  isotope  enrichment. 


in  view  of  TJ.S.  policies  and  capabilities  for  providing  isotopic  enrich- 
ment  services.  German  industrial  competition  with  TJ.S.  industry  in 
providing  nuclear  power  reactors  in  other  countries,  such  as  their 
recent  sale  in  Argentina,  provides  clear  evidence  of  German  industrial 
capabilities  in  this  field. 

Question.  Will  the  costs  of  inspection  he  imposed  as  part  of  the 
safeguards  agreements  to  he  negotiatedwitk  the  IAEA  under  Article 
lilt  Why  arerCt  these  ai^ngmmts  spelled  out  in  the  treaty  itself \? 

Answer^  On  the  basis  of  discussion  to  date,  wO  anticipate  that  the 
safeguards  agreements  being  negotiated  with  the  iAE A under  Article 
HI  of  the  treaty  will  contain  a provision  relating  to  the  costs  incurred 
under  the  Agreement.  We  would  -also  Snticipati  iowever,  that  the 
agreements  negotiated  pursuant  to  Article  HI  wouiu  follow  the  pattern 
of  the  Agencvys  current  safeguards  agreements  which  provide  that  the 
AgencywillDeresponsiblef  orthe  expenses  whichitincurs  incarrymg 
out  inspections  under  the  agreements 

In  negotiating  the  NPT,  it  was  recognizedithat  the  IAEA  had  been 
functioning  in  tne  field  of  safeguards  for  mahv  years  and  that  many 
pertinent  details,  including  those  relating  to  financing,  had  been  the 
subject  of  discussion  and  consideration  in  the  IAEA..  The  TJ.S.  has 
played,  and  intends,  to.  continue  to  play,  a prominent  role  in  such 
developmeiits.  It  was  hot  considered  appropriate  to  reopen  in  the 
negotiation  of  the  treaty,  questions  which  had  already  been  resolved 
in  the  IAEA.  ' V ' 

^Question  Will  the,  costs  he  the  same  ■ for  all  nations  under 

Answer;  Since,  under  the  IAEA’s  present  system  of  financing, 
safeguards  costs  are  included  in  the  assessed  budget,  the  proportion 
of  those  costs  borne  by  each  member  of  the  IAEA  would  be  the  same 
as  its  proportion  of  the  assessed  budget. 

Question.  Who  wiUpayforthe  inspection , nuclear,  countries , which 
are  purportedly :■  the  source  of  proliferation,  or  the  non-nuclear 
countries  f 

Question.  If  the  nuclear  nations  pay,  will  all  nuclear  signatories 
pay  onanequadhamf 

Question,  tf  the  non-nuclear  nations  pay , will  it  be  On  an  equal 
basis t " \ ’ " 

Question,  if  both  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  nations  pay,  will  the 
apportionment  of  costs  be. equal? 

Qi^Horii  WiUthe  apportionment  of  costs  he  onthehasisof  GNP,. 
or  (mpu/niof  material  inspected? Or  \bhdt? 

Question*  WiU  the  costs  be  voluntary  contributions,  ,or‘ mandatory 
assessments? 
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Answers  to  above  six  questions— As  indicated  in  the  answers  to  the 
preceding  questions,  under  the  Agency’s  present  system,  inspection 
costs  would  be  home  by  all  members,  through  the  assessed  budget. 

Question.  Will  the  costs  he  borneby  the  governments  involved,  or 
the  nuclear  industries  in  each  country? 

Answer.  Since  assessments  are  made  upon  the  member  states’  gov- 
ernments, we  would  anticipate  that  the  IAEA  would  continue  to  look 
to  them  for  its  funds;  Each  national  government  can,  of  Course,  Choose 
its  own  means  of  raising  the  funds  to  be  paid  to  the  IAEA. 

Question.  If  the  cost*  are  imposed  on  the  'peaceful  nuclear  indus- 
tries in  the  non-nuclear-weaponscouniries,  mUthatresult  in  a com- 
petitive disadvantage  as  against  countries  where  the  industries  are 
not  controlled? 

Answer.  If,  as  implied  in  the  answer  to  the  preceding  question,  a 
national  government  should  Choose  to  recover  its  IAEA  assessment, 
including  its  safeguards  costs*  through  a charge  on  its  peaceful  nuclear 
industries,  it  would  seem  that  thoseindustries  would  thereby  be  placed 
under  an  economic  handicap  as  compared  with  industries  that  were 
not  socharged.  Thesignificance  of  such  a handicap  would  obviously 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  the  charge  and  the  size  of  the  nuclear 
industry  upon  . which  itwaslevied. 

Question.  Will  the  Sovietspaytheir  share?  . 

Answer;  In  past  discussions  within  the  IAEA  of  the  financing  of 
Agency  safeguards  costs,  the  Soviet  Union  has  hot  challenged  the 
principle  that  these  costs  should  be  charged  against  the  assessed 
budget  in  those  cases  in  which  a state’s  entire  nuclear  program.  is 
being  placedunder  the  Agehcy’ssystem.Thus,theyraisedno  question 
whehbhe  Board  of  Governors  considered  the  agreement  with  Mexico 
under  the  Latin  American  Nuclear  Free  Zone  Treaty.9 
: In>  cases  in  .which  the  Agency  has  accepted  responsibility  for  safe- 
guards functions  under  bilateral  agreements,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
taken  the  position  thatdhe costs  bf  safeguards  in  such  cases  should  be 
recovered  by  the  Agency  from  the  parties  to  the  bilateral  agreements. 
However,  the  Agency  has  to  date  accepted  such  safeguarding  responsi- 
bilities under  bilateral  agreements;  pf  the.  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Ganadaandthe  costs  incur  red , under  these  agreements 
are  ^ingfinancedbutoftheassessed  budget. 

Question.  Has . the  question » of  payments  ever  been  raised  in  nego- 
Mations  withthe  Soviets? 

’.Answer Nbttq  ourknbwledge,  . 

Question.  Whathappens  if  the  Soviets  or  other  nations  refuse  to 

t Answer.  The  IAEA  statute  provides  that  a member  of  the  Agency 
whmhism^  of  its  financial  contributions  shall  have 

no  vote  in  tlie  Agency  if  the  amount  of  its  arrears  equals  or  exceeds 
the  amount  ;of  tne  contributions  due  from  it  for  the  preceding  two 
years.  The  General  Conference  (in  which  all  members,  now  101,  are 
represented)  may,  however,  permit  such  a member  to  vote  if  it  is 

• The  Latin  American  treaty  appears  ibid.,  I067,  pu.  OO  ff. 
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requires  close  synchronization  of  the  complementary  missions  of  the 
Department  6f  Defense  and  the  Agency  I now  head. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  involvement  in  the  future  imple- 
mentation of  the  treaty’s  provisions,  the  Arms  Control  Agency  would 
have  a direct  interest  in  the  effective  implementation  of  all-aspects  of 
the  treaty.  In  cohnectioii  with  safeguards,  for  example,ohrrole  com- 
plements that  oftheAEC.  ACDA  would  work  with  the  AEC,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  IAEA  on  these 
matters. 

ACDA’s  prihcipal  role  in  implementing  the  treaty,  however^  insofar 
as  it  relates  to  military  questions,  concerns  article  VI,  which  provides : 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  undertakes  to  pursue  negotiations  in  good 
fdith  on  effective  measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an 
earlydate  and  to  nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a treaty  on  general  and  complete 
dlsarinameht  under  strict  and  effective  international  control. 

The  nonnuclear-weapon  countries  under  the  treaty  would  forego 
nuclear  weapon  capabilities.  Therefore,; they  wanted  the  treaty  to  in- 
corporate a specific  pledge  that  would  reflect  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  try  to  bring  the  nuclear-arms 
race  under  some  control  and  make  progress  toward  disarmament.  Of 
course,  this  has  long  been  a declared  U.S.  policy  aside  from  the  article 
callmgf6rsuchriegotiatioh,articleVI. 

Under  the  direction  ofthe  Secretary  of  State,  ACDA  has  a pri- 
mary responsibility  for  preparing  for  and  participating  in  inter- 
national^ control  measures  which  the  President 

has  approved.  Presidential  considerationwould,  of  course,  include  both 
political  and  military  implications  of  possible  arms  control  measures. 
The  necessity  for  congressional  consultation  and  advice  on  U.S.  arms 
control , jproposals  is  clearly  recognized by  us^  and  you  have assurance 
under  section  33  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  which 
established  the  Agency  I now  head,  that  no  action  can  be  taken  that 
would  dbligate  the  United  States  to  reduce  its  armamentswithout  the 
.p'ripr;&p^toy^pf  Congress.  _ .. 

Mr.  Ghairmanj  l a^  also  mindful  of  the  provision  in  my  Agency’s 
ehablihg  act  which  reads : 

Armscohtrpl  anddisarmamentpolicy,  being  ah.  important  aspect  of  foreign 
policy,  must  be  consistent  with  national  security  policy  as  . a whole.  The  formu- 
latlon  and  implementation  of  United'  States  ...arms  control  andi- disarmament 
policy ln-'a ^ manner  which , wlU.promote  the  national ^ security  can  best  be  insured 
by  at  central  organiaation  charged  by  statiite  with;  primary  responsibility  for 
this  field.4:-  . ‘:r'  

I fully  iiitend  to  discharge  thatresponsibility  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  I believe  that  arms  cohtrol  efforts  are  an  important  means  of 
adyancihgburnationalsecurityihtoday’s  world. 

I would'  welcpme  your  help  and  advice  in  working  toward  this  goal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  prepared  statement,  and  I would 
be  glad  to  try  to.  answer  any  questions  which  the  committee  may  ask. 

Thank  you. 

\ ...  . ",Vi  * « 
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News  Conference  Remarks  by  President  Nixon  {Extracts), 

March  4,  1969*  1 


Q.  Mr.President,inyouv  conversations  with  Chancellor  Kiesinger, 
do  you  believe  that  you  convinced  him  that  his  government’s  reserva- 
tions against  joining  in  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty 2 were  hot 
valid,  and  that  joining  in  the  treaty  would  be  in  West  Germany’s  best 
interests  ? . „ ^ 

The  President.  I think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  say  that  the 
German  Government  lias  considerable  difficulties  with  regard  to  rath 
fication  of  the  treaty— difficulties  which  we  need  to  understand  even 
though  we  may  not  agree  with 

Their  attitude  as  far  as  we  areconcerned  is  quite  well  known.They 
know  that  I have  sent  the  treaty  to  the  Senate,  that  the  Senate  will 
probably  give,  its  advice  and  consent  and  that  we  will  ratify. 

They  know*  too*  my  position,  that  it  is  not  only  in  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  but  that  I believe  it  is  in  the  interests  of  all  gov- 
ernments, including  the  West  German  Government,  to  ratify; 

T did  not  put  pressute  on  them,  publicly  or  privately,  and  I will  not 
put  pressure  on  them  publicly  or  privately.  But  I believe  that  since  it 
is  in  their  interests  to  ratify  the  treaty  that  after  consideration  without 
pressure  the  West  Gerinan  Government  will  at  an  appropriate  time 
ratify  the  treaty. 

' < -•  , • 

Q.  Mr.  President,  we  were  told  during  the  trip  that  at  the  < appro- 
priate moment  you  were  prepared  to  begin  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  a broad  front  and  that  these  negotiations  would 
includenotonlyd  possiblypolitical,areas. 

What  problems  do  you  see  as  ripe  for  discussion  with  the  Soviets  ? 

T^  President.  I should  first  indicate  that  talks  already  are  going 
on  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  one  .sense.  The  discussions  thatthe  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  I have  had  with  Ambassador  Dobrynin  hitve  been 
substantive  andhavebeentalks,ineffect,  withtlieSoviet  Government, 
because  he  had  consulted  with  his  own  government  before  lie  had  his 
talk  with,  me  and  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

• The  talks  on  the  Mideast  would  be  the  first  subject  in  which  bilateral 
aswen 

The^  on  strategic  arms— this  is  a possi- 
bility f or  the  f uiture.  . ...  ..  • ; . ' * . 

I^tmemdicaite  "where  it  stands  now.  We  have  completed  our  dis- 
cussions with  some  of  our  European  friends.  We  will  have,  more  discus- 
sipns  wuth.them  as  we  get  our  own  position  developed.  We  are  going 
forward  wththe  analysis  of  the  American  position— of  our  strategic 
arms  capabilities,  of  .our  conventipnal  am  capabilities— so  that  when 
we  haVe  before  us  the  dacision  as  to  whether  we  go  into  talks,  we  will 
khow  what  our  position  will  be. 


1 Weekly  Comptiatimof  Presidential  Documents,  Mar.  10, 1969,  pp.  364^-369. 

1 The  treaty  appears  in  Documents  on  Disarmament , 1908,  pp.  461-465. 
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Assuming  that  those  studies  go  forward  on  schedule,  and  assuming 
that  we  make  progress  oil  some  of  these  political  areas,  like  the  Mid- 
easi;  then  there  is  a possibility,  a good  possibility*  that  talks  could  go 
forward  in  that  area. 

I can  see  those  as  two  areas,  and  there  are  others  which  could  de- 
velop as  well. 


Qi  Mr.  President,  some  of  us  have  beenunderthe  impression  that 
you  attached  important  preconditions  to  sumniit  talks  with  the  Soviets, 
specifically  some  prior  evidence  or  showing.  on , their  part  that  they 
were  doing  somethin  improve  conditions  in  either  the  Middle  East 
orYietnam; 

Have  those  impressions-  been  false  or  has  something  happened  to 
your  own  thinkiiig  in  this  area  very  recently  ? 

Tkil  P^sroENT.  No*  I did  not  intend  to  leave  the  impression  that 
washy  ^ Unibnthaturiless  they  do  this  wewillnothave 

talks  that  they  want  on  strate^c  arms. 

What.^  clearly  indicated,  is  that  I think  their  inter- 

est^ hnd  ours  would  not  be  served  by  simply  going  down  the  road 
bmktrategib  arms  talks  without,  at  the  same  time,  making:  progress 
on  resolvihg  these  politicai  differences  that  could  explode.  Even  as- 
suming pur  strategic  arms  talks  were  successful*  freezing  arms  at  their 
present  l(evel,  we  could  have  a verydevastating  war.  It  is  that  point 
that  I.havebeen  making. 

I should  also  emphasize  that  I made  this  point  ;to  every  European 
leader  ^ one  of  them-— and  I do  not  commit 

them  to  the  po^tion-~^very  ohe  of  them  understands  ithe  position,  be- 
cause  the  Europeans  great  sense  of  history.  All  of  them  recog- 

riizethafrm^  come  not  from  arms  races,  although  some- 

times  arms  races  can  prtduce  a war,  but  they  have  come  from  political 
explosions.  ' ..  " *•  - N.  - . 

Therefpre,  they  wan  fbrexample,on  Berlin ; they  want 

progress  oh  the  M the  same 

timethatthey  wantprogressonstrat^  talks. 

t ' Sp  ouhiattitude  toward  the  Soviet  ik  hbt  a highhanded  one  of  trying 
■ro  teUjthem,  ^‘Yoh  do  this  or we  won’t  talk.”  Our  attitude  is  very  con- 
cilia^ryl  and  l ^ say  that  in  our  talks  with  ’the  Soviet  Ambassador, 
I ’thihk  that  they  aih  along  this  line  now*  too.  If  they  are*  we 

can  make  progress  on  severalroadstoward  a mutual  objective. 


A,  . 


ACDA  Statement  on  First  Look  Inspection  Field  Test, 
' 7 March  4,  1969 x 


V f! 


the  inspection  techniques  and  organiza- 
tion which  could  be  used  to  verify  compliance  with  an  international 


31 AODA  public  information  release  69rl0,  Mar,.  4, 1969. 
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arms  control  agreement  without  compromising  the  national  security  of 
the  country  under  inspection. 

According  to  the  preliminary  report  on  the  world’s  first  large-scale 
international  arms  control  field  test— Exercise  FIRST  LOOK,  the 
information  provided  by  a small  inspection  organization,  together 
with  input  from  other  sources,  would  give  reasonable  assurance  that 
an  agreement  on  levels  of  forces  was  being  observed. 

The  report,  prepared  by  the  test  staff,  presents  a summary  of  field 
operations  and  preliminary  results  of  the  test.  The  exercise  was  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  TJ.S.  and  British  governments. 

Groundwork  for  FIRST  LOOK  was laid  in  four  earlier  tests  held 
in  the  United  States  in  which  only  American  personnel  were  involved. 

Tlie  budget  for  FIRST  LOOK  was  $3.4  million  and  was  shared 
by  the  sponsoring  agencies.  The  500  participants  for  the  test  came 
from  the  TJ.S.  and  United  Kingdom  armed  services  and  operated 
under  the  direction  of  Brigadier  Paui  S.  Ward,  British  Ariny,  and  his 
American  Deputyj  Colonel  Paul  G.  Skowronek,  TJ;S.  Army. 

Exercise  FIRST  LOGIC  took  place  in  England  between  March 
and. September  of  1968.  The  activities  of  some  30,000  British  troops 
in  a 2,000  square-mile  area  near  the  Salisbury  Plain  were  monitored 
by  a variety  of  inspection  organizations  using  combinations  of  dif- 
ferent inspection  methods  and  techniques. 

Some  inspection  organizations  were  allowed  to  enter  military 
installations  while  others  were  required  to  conduct  inspection  outside 
the  installation  limits  aided  bybinoculars  and  telephoto  cameras. 

Aerial  surveillance  information  was  provided  to  some  but  not  to 
others.  Observation  data  from  an  unmanned  ground  sensor  system 
was  given  to  some  but  not  all.  Inspection  organizations  varied  in  size, 
according  to  the  number  of  tworman  teams  employed.  Some  inspect- 
ing units  used  only  two  teams,  others  had  four  or  eight. 

The  exercise  was  conductedon  the  assumption  that  the  right  to 
inspect  and  verify  would  be  guaranteed  under  an  arms  control  treaty, 
and  that  the  inspection  would  be  entirely  overk  A further  assumption 
was  that,  under  this  hypothetical  treaty,  the  host  nation  would  haye 
made  a declaration  of  forces,  equipment,  and  facilities  located  within 
the  treaty  area.  ^ t 

The  preliminary  report  was  presented  to  NATO  officials  this  month 
by  the  test  director,  Brigadier  Ward.  The  document  shows  that  while 
the  ^mallCst^ ^ inspection  organization,  made  up  of  two  two-man  teams, 
is  the  most  efficient  and  economical  on  the  basis  of  manpower,  its 
reporting  potential  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  amount  of  access  it 


has.  . . ; ...  ...  , . 

The  utility  of  aerial  surveillance  data  was  investigated  and  the 
organizational  considerations  which;  would  lead  to  its  most  effective 
use  were  identified.  Deployment  of  sensors  at  selected  inspection  sites 
was  found  to  be  helpful  but  not  critical  to  the  success  of  such  an  in- 
spection operation.  The  problems  associated  with  the  integration  of 
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observations  from  the  several  inspection  methods  were  identified  for 
future  consideration. 


Letter  From  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Macomber  to 
Senator  Aiken  on  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  March 
5,  1969 1 

Bear  Senator  Aiken  : The  Secretary  lias  asked  me  to  reply  to 
your  letter  of  February  24  concerning  the  U.S.  safeguards  offer  which 
was  made  in  connection  with  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.2 

Eiiclosed  are  answers,  prepared  bytheAtomic  Energy  Commission, 
to  the  questions  attached  to  your  letter  and  to  the  additional  question 
asked  on  page  2 of  your  letter.  ' . . . 

With  respect  to  the  concern  expressed  in  the  last  paragraph  of  your 
letter,  I shall  see  to  it  that  you  are  informed  prior  to  any  decision 
to  go  ahead  on  the  Gape  Keraudren  project. 

Sincerely  youra, 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  SENATOR  AIKEN 

Question!.  What  authority  does  the!/  JSi  Government  have  tore - 
quirsipnvate  companies  in  ilie  United  States  to  accept  foreign  inspec- 
tion oftJieir  plans?  . . . 

Answer.  It  is  our  intention  in  making  this  offer  to  rely  upon  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  the  U.S;  nuclear  industry  in  implementing  it. 
Our  consultations  withthem,  prior  to  making  the  offer,  have  given  us 
confidence  that  this  cooperation;  will  be  formcdming.  However,  if  it 
becomes  necessary  in  any  instance  to  rely  on  the  regulatory  powers  of 
the  IJ.S.  Afomio  Energy  Commission  to  require  tneparticipation  in 
the  inspectioh  system  ny  specific  companies,  the  Attorney  General 
would  have  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  Commission’s  current 
authority  would  permit  it  to  require  a licensee  to  open  his  facility 
to  inspection  by  an  organization  other  than  the  Commission  or  other 
UiSra^hcies.  

Question  2(a)*  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  inspecting  U.S. 
faciUtieaper  year  for  thenextfive  years!  What  is  the  basis  for  your 
estimate f 

Answer.  The  U.S.  effort  will  not  be  implemented?  until  the  NPT 
coined  into  effect  and  safeguards  are  applied  in  non-nuclear-weapon 
states  under  the  treaty.  Forpurposes  of  illustration,  liowever,  one  can 
show  the  effect  of  the  IAEA  beginning  to  safeguard  a small  fraction 

‘ The  Sehatbr’s  letter  appears  dn/e,  pp.  47-48.  The  U.S.  safeguards  offer  may 
be  found  in  Documents  m Disarmament,  1961 * pp. -613-615.  For  the  nonprolifera- 
tion treaty,  aeeibid.,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 
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of  U.S.  activities  and  gradually  increasing  the  number  of  activities 
safeguarded,  until  as  much  as  one-fourth  or  all  those  activities  eligible 
under  the  offer  are  safeguarded,  as  follows : 

IAEA  safeguards  costs 

1970  - L;— ----- — — ss.,4 —— $260,  000 

1971  - .......... ... 760, 000 

1972  - 1, 200, 000 

1973  a — i—— aa— _— — 1, 600, 000 

1974  ! .— — - 2, 000, 000 

1975  — - — 2, 600, 000 

If  by  1975,  the  IAEA  were  safeguarding  aU  U.S.  activities  eligible 
, under  the  offer^  the  costs  during  that  year  would  be  about  $10  million. 

Question;# (b\.  'Who  will  pay  for  the  cost  of  these  foreign  [IAEA) 
inspections  of  jt7./SV  facilities?  (These  eosts  would  include  such  items 
as  overseas  travel,  per  diem,  and  administrative  expenses*) 

Answer.  We  anticipate  that  the  safeguards  agreement  to  be  nego- 
tiated with  the  IAEA  pursuant  to  the  U.S.  offer  will  contain  ® provi- 
sion relating  to  the  costs  incurred  under  the  Agreement.  We  would  also 
anticipate,  however,  that  the  agreement  would  follow  the  pattern  of 
the  Agency’s  current  safeguards  agreements  which  provide  that  the 
Agency  willbei^ponsible  for  the  expenses  which  it  incurs  in  carry- 
ing out  inspections  under  the  agreement  Under  the  IAEA’s  present 
system  of  financing,  safeguards  costs  are  included  in  the  assessed 
budget,withthe  assessment  foreach  member  calculatedhv  accordance 
with  a formula  similar  to  those  employed  by  UN  organizations. 

Qw8ii^  #(d)i  Has  tte  matter  of  cost  for  inspections  of  United 
StatesfaciUties  been  firmly  established  or  is  it  subject  to  renegotiation 
whereby  the  United' States  might  find  itself  paying  more  than,  its  31 % 
asSeSsmaidtf^ 

Answer.  ' See  answer  to  2(b) . No  discussion  has  taken  place  in  the 
IAEA^  in  light  of  the  NPT  or  the  U.S.  Offer,  to  revise  the  present 
system  of  financing  the  IAEA’s  safeguards  activities. 

Question  3(a).  H^  ttetyjma^  degree  of  inspection  been  estab- 
lished? For  example,  hope  mmudkbe  show  how  to  con- 

duet  on  o/  a plant? 

. Answer.  The  lAEA,  general  ^feguards  principles  and  procedures 
have  been  set  forth  in  USTFCIRO/66/Rev.  % a copy  of  which  is  en- 
closed.* The  IAEA  has  prepared  for  the  use  of  its  inspectors  more 
detailed  manuals  of  safeguardspractice,  as  for  example,  for  A reproc- 
essing plant.  That  manual  was  based  in  part  on  a 3rVplume  manual 
prepared  for  the  AEC  by  Nuclear  Fuel  Services,  West  Valley,  New 
York,  for1  isafeguards  at  > its  -commercial  reprocessing  plant  ana  made 
available  % AEC  to  the  IAEA.  * 

Question  3(b)  i Have  these  marnods  been  standardised  a/nd  ap - 
proved  by  U JS.  representatives  to  IAEA  ? • 

Answer-  The  IAEA  reprocessing  plant  safeguards  manual  was 
reviewed  in  d|Aft  inVi^a  by  U in  safeguards  And  chem- 
ical iAprocessing  j and  comments  were  given  to  the  IAEA.  . 

. ? Not  printed  here. 
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Question  $(e).  Have  my  representatives  of  United  States  industry 
reviewed  these  manuals  to  determine  if  they  place  an  undue  burden 
on  the  company  to  be  inspected?  If  so,  please  list  the  compmy  md 
manual. 

Answer.  The  IAEA  manual  is  considered  to  be  proprietary  infor- 
mation and  not  for  dissemination  to  potential  subjects  of  IAEA 
inspection.  However,  Nuclear  Fuel  Services  did  not  complain  of  any 
undue  burden  placed  on  them  by  the  IAEA  safeguards  which  were 
conducted  there  in  accordance  with  the  IAEA  manual. 

Based  on  the  experience  of  IAEA  implementation  of  safeguards  in 
the  NFS,  West  Valley  plant,  it  appears  that  the  IAEA  manual  for.re- 
processing  plants  is  quite  similar  to  the  manual  produced  by  NFS. 

Nuclear  Fuel  Services  considered,  in  preparation  of  its  manual,  the 
expected  impact  on  its  plant  and  aid  not  Conclude  that  it  placed  an 
undue  burden  on  NFS.  Several  other  TJ.'S.  companies  have  received 
copies  of  the  NFS  manual,  including  Allied  Chemical  Company  and 
the  General  Electric  Company,  who  are  planning  to  construct  their 
own  chemical  reprocessing  plants.  Neither  company  has  advised  the 
AEC  that  the  safeguards  procedures  in  that  manual  would  constitute 
an  undue  burden. 

Question  3(d);.  If  no  manuals  or  specific  procedures  have  been 
established  io  date,  when  will  they  be  established?  Will  it  clearly  be 
before  the  first  inspection  of  the  United  States  facilities  following 
the  entry  into  force  of  the  JVPTj 

Answer.  See  answer  to  3 (a)  above. 

. Question  S (e).  Will  Congress  have  an  opportunity  under  law  to 
review  procedures  and  manuals  before  they  become  effective? 

Answer.,  As  noted  in  the  answer  to  3 (b)  above,  the  IAEA  considers 
its  detailed  inspection  proci^lures  to  be  privileged  information.  They 
do  not  consider  open  disclosure  of  their  detailed  inspection  teclmiques 
arid  plans  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  their  safeguards  responsibility. 
Further,  they  would  not  wish  to  be  placed  in  a position  of  appearing 
to  invite  mbdifitotioiis  to  their  proceduresby  parties  which  may  be 
subject  to  those  procedures  and  which  may  therefore  not  be  completely 
objective.  However,  a member  who  felt  that  procedures  were  ineffec- 
tive or  too  burdensome  would  have  recourse  to  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Question  4.  If  we  are  to  impose  a burden  not  technically  required 
under  theWFTon  United  Spdhsi^  it  should  be  clear  to  what 
degree  United,  States  industry  will  be  inspected  by  f oreign  officials. 
For  example,  a cursory  bookkeeping  inspection  might  take  only  a day 
or  ticOi  Oh  the  other > technical  analysis  of  on  entire 

plant  might,  take  several  weeks  and  cause  intefruptwns  and  loss  of 
revenmby  the  compmy. 

Can  you  be  specific  on  the  nxwibers  and  types,  o f inspections  the 
United  States  plahtswillhe  suhjected  to?  Can  you  be  specific  on  the 
length  of  tirhc  each  inspection  will  take  and  the  depth  of  each 
inspection?  , \ 

If  not , will  these  answers  be  known  before  the  United  States 
becomes  committed  to  accept  foreign  inspectors  under  the  Decem- 
■bef  - fy  l^commitmeht?’ 

Answer.  INFCiRC/66/Rev.  2 sets  forth  a guide  as  to  the  maxi- 
mum frequency  of  inspections  for  smaller  facilities.  For  major  types 
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of  nuclear  plants  handling,  substantial  quantities  of  nuclear  material, 
INFCIRC/66/Rev.  2 provides  that  inspectors  shall  have  access  at  all 
times,  which  will  ,.i normally  be  implemented  by  continuous  inspection. 
In  view  of  the  liimted  objectives  of  safeguards  inspections,  i.e.,  to 
verify  that  diversions  of  nuclear  material  have  not  taken  place,  it 
would  hot  be  expected  and  it  has  not  been  our  experience  that  IAEA 
safeguards  are  Applied  in  such  intensity  and  breadth  that  plant.opera- 
tion  is  interrupted  or  that  revenue  is  lost  by  the  operator.  The  inspec- 
tion,. in  each  case,  will  be  conducted  in  a manner  appropriate  to  the 
particular  circumstances  surrounding  the  nuclear  material  involved. 
One  such  factor  is  the  extent  to  which  the  plant’s  own  nuclear  material 
control  system  has  been  efficient  and  effective  prior  to  the  time  of 
inspection.  Such  factors  cannot  be  specified  in  detail  in  advance.  In 
any  event,  we  do  not  foresee  that  safeguards  will  impose  any  significant 
burden  on  U.S.  industry. 

Question  5.  What  provisions  are  made  to  protect  United  States 
industrial  ‘‘Hradesecrets”  frepry foreign  inspectors? 

Answer.  INFCIRG/66/Rev.  2,  “The  Agency’s  Safeguards  Sys- 
tem” states  in  paragraph  13 : “In  implementing  safeguards,  the  Agency 
shall  take  every  precaution  to  protect  commercial  and  industrial 
secrets.  No  member  of  the  Agency’s  staff  shall  disclose,  except  to  the 
Director  General  and  to  such  other  members  of  the  staff  as  theDirector 
General  may  authorize  to  have  such  information  by  reason  of  their 
official  duties  in  connection  with  safeguards,  any  commercial  or  indus- 
trial secret  or  any  other  confidential  inf ormation  coming  to  his  knowl- 
edge by  reason  of  the  implementation  of  .safeguards  by  the  Agency.” 
Paragraph  14  further  states : 

* The  Agency  shall  not  publish  or  communicate  to  any  State,  organization  or 
person  any  information  obtained  by  it  in  connection  with  the  implementation 
cf  safeguards,  except  that : 

(aj  Specific  information  relating  to  such  implementation  in  a State  may 
be  given  to  the  Board  and  to  such  Agency  staff  members  as  require  such  knowl- 
edge by  reason  of  their  official  duties  in  connection  with  safeguards,  hut  only 
to  theVeitent  necessary  for  the  Agency  to  fulflll  its  safeguards  responsibilities; 

(b)  Summarized  lists  of  items  being  safeguarded  by  the  Agency  may  be 
published  upon  decision  of  the  Board ; and 

(c)  Additional  Information  may  be  published  upon  decision  of  the  Board 
and  if  all  States  directly  concerned  agree. 

IOTCIRC/66/Rev.  2 states  in  regulation  106;  “Members  of  the 
Secretariat  shallexercisethe  utmost  discretion  in'regard  to  all  matters 
of  official  business.  They  shall  not  communicate  to  any  person  or  gov- 
ernment any  information  known  to  them  by  reason  of  their  official 
position  which  has  not  been  made  public,  except  in  tlie  course  of  the 
performance  of  their  duties  or  by  authorization  of  the  Director  Gen- 
eral. They  shall  not  at  any  time  use  such  information  to  provide  advan- 
tage and  they  shall  not  at  any  time  publish  anything  based  thereon 
except  with  the  written  approval  of  tlie  Director  General.  These  obli- 
gations shall  not  cease  upon  separation  from  the  Secretariat.” 

In  additionto  the  protection  provided  by  the  IAEA’s  regulations, 
the  operator  of  each  facility  being  inspected  may  withhold  from  the 
inspectors  any  data  which  is  not  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
safeguards.Wearenotaware  ofanyinstanceof  theLAE  Arequiring, 
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for  purposes  of  its  safeguards,  any  information  which  any  plant  oper- 
ator considered  to  be  a “trade  secret”. 

Question  6.  Are  there  any  plans  for  foreign  “ resident  inspectors”? 

Answer.  Large  facilities,  such  as  the  Yankee  Power  Reactor  and 
NFS^  while  processing  large  quantities  of  safeguarded  nuclear  mate- 
rial, qualify  for  what  the  IAEA  p$Jls  “access  at  all  times”  by  inspectors. 
IAEA  inspectors  were  present  at  NFS  during  the  more  than  seven 
weeks  in  1967  during  which  safeguarded  Yankee  fuel  was  being  proc- 
essed. During;  each  of  several  refuelings  of  the  Yankee  Power  Reactor, 
the  IAEA  has  had  personnel  in  residence  for  each  period  of  several 
weeks  when  the  reactor  was  opened. 

There  are  no  plans  at  present  for  the  IAEA  to  station  personnel 
permanently  at  any  TJ.S.  facility  currently  subject  to  IAEA  safe- 
guards. 

Question  7.  Have  you,  asked,  industrial  representatives)  at  Nuclear 
Fuel  Services  {NFS)  if  inspections  have  caused  excessive  loss  of  time 
or  money  because  of  the  additional  efforts  required  to  take  care  of 
inspectors ? ’ .. 

Answer.  Mr.  J.  Clark  of  NFS  in  a report  of  October  1967  requested 
by  US  i AEC  on  the  first  inspection  of  IAEA  of  NFS  stated  that : “The 
safeguards  exercise  caused  no  delays  in  processing,  . but  involved  sig- 
nificant man-hours  of  NFS  operations  and  staff.”  He  added  that  the 
retirements  for  acsistance  by  the  facility  should  decrease  as  the 
IAEA  inspectorate  became  more  knowledgeable  and  inspection  pro- 
cedures were  optimized.  ... 

Messrs.  C.  Runion  and  J;  Clark  of  NFS  in  referring  to  the  IAEA 
inspection  stated  at  tlie  Atomic  Industrial  Forum  at  Boca  Raton, 
Florida  in  March.  1968 ; “Contrary  to  our  fears  in  1963  the  inspection 
did  not  place  an  undue  burden  upon  NFS.”  They  did  point  out  that 
large  numbers  of  visitors  other  than  inspectors  visited  the  plant  during 
inspectionandthatthis  influx  of  visitors  created  extra  burdens  on  the 
NFS  staff  and  some  extra  expense.  . 

Question  8i  Have  foreign  inspectors  cawied  out  inspection  of  nu - 
clear  fiielaiHanfordf 

! Answer.  The  plutonium  obtained  from  the  safeguarded  Yankee 
fuel  reprocessed  at  Nuclear  Fuel  Services  under  IAEA  safeguards  in 
August  and  September  1967  is  stored  at  Richland,  Washington,  for- 
merly known  as:  Hanford.  After  a visit  by  an  IAEA  inspector,  the 
facility,  which  is  located  in  an  area  outside  that  in  which  classified 
workis  carried  out*.  wasapprovedfor  storage.  The  safeguarded  plu- 
toniUm  stored  there  has  bCen  inspected  by  the  IAEA  upon  two 
occasions. 

Question  from  page2ofSemtorAiken>sletter  toSecretary  Rogers: 
^Iv^erstand  that  the  U;;S.  cm  veto  a particular  inspector  if  pur  Gov - 
eminent  finds  M Howeveryl  would  appreciate  it  if 

youwould  advise  meof  the  specifusnumber  of  vetoes  the  United  States 
is  allowed  or  if  the  vetoes  ate  v/rdiinitedyWM  has  teen  estab - 

lished  for  such  veto?? 

Answer.  IAEA  provisions  for  designation  of  inspectors  are  as 
follows: 

When  it  is  proposed  to  designate  an  Agency  inspector  for  a State,  the 
mreotpr-General  shall  inform  me  State  in  writing  of  the  name,  nationality  and 
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grade  of  the  Agency  Inspector  proposed,  shall  transmit  a written  certification 
of  his  relevant  qualifications. and  shall  enter  into  such:  other  consultations  as  the 
State  may  request.  The  State  shall  inform'  the  Director-General,  within  30  days 
of  receipt  of  such  a.  proposal,  whether  it  accepts  the  designation  of  that  inspec- 
tor. If  so,  the  inspector  may  be  designated  as  one  of  the  Agency’s  inspectors 
for  that  State,  and  the  Director-General  shall  notify  the  State  concerned  of 
such  designation. 

2.  If  a State,  either  upon  proposal  of  a designation  or  at  any  time  after  a 
designation  has  been  made,  objects  to  the  designation  of  an  Agency  inspector 
of  that  State,  it  shall  inform  the  Director-General  of  its  objection.  In  this  event, 
the  Director-General  shall  propose  to  the  State  ah  alternative  designation  or  desig- 
nations. The  Director-General  may  refer  to  the  Board,  for  its  appropriate  action; 
the  repeated  refusal  of  a State  to  accept  the  designation  of  an  Agency  inspector 
if,  in  his  opinion,  this  refusal  woifid  impede* *  the  inspections  provided  for  in  the 
relevant  project  or  safeguards  agreement. 

In  practice*  the  IAEA  informally  advises  the  State  concerned  of  its 
intention  to  designate  specific  inspectors,  prior  to  the  formal  written 
proposal  of  designation  of  an  inspector  called  for  in  paragraph  1 
above.  During  this  informal  process,  the  State  concerned,  has  an  op- 
portunity to  make  the  IAEA,  aware  that  no  inspectors  of  xa  certain 
nationality,  for  example,  would  be  acceptable.  The  variety  of  nationali- 
ties represented  among  the  IAEA’s  inspectors  permit  the  Director- 
General  to  designate  inspectors  for  a particular  State;  which  will  not  be 
unacceptable,  wliile  avoiding  a situation  where  a State  accepts  only 
inspectors  of  friendly  nationalities. 


Statement  by  ACDA  Director  Smith  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Organization  and  Disarmament 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 
Antiballistic  Missile  Deployment,  March  6,  1969 1 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  as  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  I am 
impressed  with  the  soundness  of  the  premise  in  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  which  provides  that  “arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment policy,  being  an  important  aspect  of  foreign  policy,  must  be 
consistent  with  national  security  policy  as  a whole.”  Also  under  that 
act,  the  Agency  has  a mandate  to  study  both  “the  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament implications  of  foreign  aha  national  security  policies  of  the 
United  States,”  and  “the  national  security  and  foreign  policy  impli- 
cations of  arms  control  and  disarmaiherit  proposals.”  * 

Today’s  hearings  clearly  involve  such  considerations.  The  central 
one,  in  my  judgment,  at  the  present  time  is  how  to  bring  the  spiraling 
nuclear  arms  race  under  some  verifiable  control.  And  I would  like  to 
contribute  what  I can  to  clarification  of  such  of  the  issues  involved  in 
the  ABM  decision  as  relate  to  arms  control,  and  particularly  to  the 
proposed  talks  on  strategic  arms  limitations. 

1 Strategio  and  Foreign  Policy  Implications  of  ABM  Systems:  Hearings  Be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  oh  International  Organization  and  Disarmament  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate,  Ninety-first  Con- 
gress, First  Session,  pt  I,  pp.  3-6. 

* See  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1961,  pp.  482, 487. 
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PREVIOUS  EXCHANGES  WITH  U.S.S.R.  ON  ARMS  TALKS 

Perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  at  the  outset  to  review  exchanges  with 


Perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  at  the  outset  to  review  exchanges  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  that  have  taken  place  with  regard  to  such  talks*. 

The  initiative  for  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  originated  in 
late  1966  with  several  informal  exchanges  between  senior  U.S.  officials 
and  AmbassadorDobiyninof  the  Soviet  Union  in  Washington. 

Senator  Fulbri^ht.  Who  initiated  them,  Mr.  Smith?  I am  not 
clear.  Did  we  or  did  Ambassador  Dobrynin  ?, 

Mr.  Smith.  I think  the  record  is  clear  we  initiated  the  concept. 


Formal  exchanges  began  in  early  1967  and,  as  you  recall,  President 
Johnson,  at  his  press  conference  on  March  2?  1967,  announced  that 
he  had  received  a,  reply  from  Chairman  Kosygin  to  his  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 27  confirming  “the  willingness  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  discuss 
means  of  limiting  the  arms  race  in  offensive  and  defense  nuclear  mis- 
siles.!’ 3 Both  the  President  and  Secretary  McNamara  raised  this  sub- 
ject during  the  Glassbbro  meetings  in  June  1967. 

On  July  1,  lpGSj  President  Jonnson  ahd  Chairman  Kosygin  issued 
similar  statements  indicating  agreement  to  discuss  “the  limitation  and 
eventual  reduction  of  both  offensive  strategic  nuclear  weapons  de- 
. livery  systems  and  systems  bf  defense  against  ballistic  missiles.”  4 The 
U.SiS.R.  had  inforrhed  us,  shortly  before  the  Czechoslovakian  invasion, 
that  it  was  prepared  to  begin  talks  special  representatives.  The 


as  evidenced  by  the  Tass  article  oh  Inauguration  Day  in 
willingness  aria f eadineis  to  begin  talks.5 

President  Nixon  indicated  at  his  press  conference  last  Tuesday  that, 
although  he  thinks  that  both  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  woul  ding  down  the  road  on 


strategic  arms  with  _ r _g  progress  on  resolving 

political  differences,  he  did  not  intend  to  leave  the  impression  that  we 
are  saying  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  unless  they  do  this  we  will  not  have 
talks  oil  strategic  arms.6  The  executive  branch  is  reviewing  on  a priority 
basis  the  overall  U.S.  strategic  force  posture,  including  both  offensive 
and  defensive  systems.  This  review  includes  arms  control  Considera- 
tions. And  I would"  like  to  say  that  my  Agency,  among  others,  is 
actively  engaged  in  this  review  and  in  preparation  for  talks,  and  that  I 
have  devoted  a good  part  of  my  time  to  this  subject  since  taking  office. 

NEGOTIATIONS  ON  .BOTH  OFFENSIVE  AND  DEFENSIVE  SYSTEMS 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
would  relate  to  both  offensive  arid  defensive  systems,  and  not  just  to 
ABMs.  This  is  so,  because  of  the  interaction  of  the  two  types  of  systems. 
The  Soviets  are  not  interested  in  talking  only  about  ABMs. 

The  objective  is  to  prevent, an  escalation  of  the  arms  race.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  we  were  to  deploy  a “thick”  ABM  system,  the  Soviets 
might  well  react  by  increasing  their  offensive  capabilities  in  order  to 


* Ibid.,  mi,  p.  108. 

‘ibid.,  1968.  p.  460. 

# Ante,  pp.  27-31. 

8 Ante,  pp.  66-67. 


Soviets  have  continued  to  show  strong  interest  in  pursuiri"  aniiW 
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penetrate  it.  But  if  we  could  reach  a satisfactory  agreement,  putting 
limitations  on  both  offensive  and  defensive  strategic  systems,  we  might 
avoid  this  action-reaction  phenomenon,  which  would  entail  a great 
expenditure  of  effort  and  resources  without  any  net  gain  to  U.S. 
security. 


FOREIGN  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  U.S.  ABM  DEPLOYMENT 

At  this  point  I might  comment  briefly  on  foreign  attitudes  toward 
ABM  deployment  and  the  proposed  strategic  amis  limitation  talks. 
These  attitudes  were  ascertained  prior  to  the  President’s  recent  trip 
to  Europe. 

Informed  opinion  abroad,  and  particularly  in  Europe,  views  the 
ABM  problem  as  one  primarily  affecting  the  United  States  and 
U.S.SJR.  There  is  a general  feeling,  shared  by  all  our  allies,  that  United 
States-Soviet  negotiations  involving  ABMs,  as  well  as  offensive  sys- 
tems, would  be  desirable.  Our  allies  want  us  to  consult  with  them  re- 
garding progress  of  aiiy  such  negotiations  and  we  have  assured  them 
we  shall  do  so. 

Let  trie  turn  now  to  the  question  of  ABMs.  Under  the  budget  cycle, 
the  new  administration  has  to  make  its  decision  with  respect  to  fiscal 
1970.  This  review  should  be  completed  in  the  near  future.  My  agency 
is  participating  in  the  review,  and  in  the  deliberations  of  the  National 
Security  Council. 

Before  the  review  is  completed,  I think  it  would  be  inappropriate 
for  me  to  comment  on  it.  What  I can  say  is  that  arms  control  consid- 
erations are  being  given  serious  attention. 

I assume  that  you  are  primarily  interested  in  hearing  from  me  today 
about  the  possible  impact  on  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  of  any 
decision  which  might  be  made  on  the  U.S.  ABM  program  as  a result 
of  this  review.  For  the  reasons  I have  indicated,  I must  confine  myself 
to  general  observations. 

1967  SENTINEL  DECISION 

Let  us  assume,  as  one  possible  example,  resumption  of  the  Sentinel 
deployment  program  along  the  lines  recommended  by  the  previous 
administration.  This  program  was  announced  in  September  1967  after 
the  United  States  had  advised  its  allies  and  the  Soviet  Union.  As 
stated  at  that  time,  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Sentinel  deployment  was 
primarily  to  limit  possible  damage  from  minor  strategic  threats.  Great 
effort  was  made  to  prevent  this  decision  from  being  misconstrued  and 
becoming  a steppingstone  to  a new  upward  spiral  in  the  strategic  arms 
race  between  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.Il.  I would  think  that  a 
decision  to  resume  some  such  deployment  at  this  time  would  not  prej- 
udice the  prospects  for  strategic  arms  limitation  talks. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  know  what  the  Soviet  reaction  was  to  this 
previous  Sentinel  decision  since  we  don’t  know  in  sufficient  detail  what 
motivates  Soviet  programing.  U.S.  ABM  programing  is  only  one 
of  many  factors  which  influence  their  strategic  plans.  It  should  be 
noted  that  there  was  very  little  public  Soviet  reaction  to  the  original 
Sentinel  announcement.  However,  since  the  1967  ABM  decision,  the 
Soviets  have  continued  to  expand  their  strategic  offensive  forces,  prob- 
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ably  to  be  confident  of  maintaining  their  deterrent,  or  “assured  de- 
struction,” capability  in  light  of  the  overall  U.S.  capability.  Further- 
more, as  former  Secretary  Clifford  pointed  out  in  his  presentation  of 
the  fiscal  1970  budget,  the  U.S.S.ll.  is  pushing  vigorously  ahead  with 
an  R.  & D.  program  for  an  advanced  ABM  system,  although  their 
ABM  deployment  around  Moscow  is  probably  somewhat  smaller  than 
originally  projected.7  Thus,  it  is  likely  that  a Soviet  military  reaction, 
if  any,  to  a Sentinel-type  deployment  is  probably  already  in  train  and 
should.not  be  aff^teS  by  my  hypothetical  example  of  a decision  to 
proceed  with  that  type  of  system. 

In  June  of  1968,  the  Soviets  indicated  that  they  were  prepared  to 
begin  talks  to  limit  both  offensive  and  defensive  strategic  arms.  This 
was  some  18  months  after  President  Johnson  had  originally  proposed 
them?  and  some  9 months  after  the  announced  Sentinel  deployment 
decision.  This  timing  would  not  necessarily  suggest  a direct  relation- 
ship between  Sentinel  and  the  talks.  The  Soviet  agreement  to  talks 
followed  closely  on  the  U.N.  resolution  endorsing  the  Nonproliferation 
TTeaty  which  includes  a provision,  article  VI,  lh  which  parties  to  the 
treaty  would  undertake  to  pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effec- 
tive measures  relating  to  tlie  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  as  well 
as  other  disarmament  issues.8 

EFFECT  OF  SENTINEL  DECISION  ON  SOVIET  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  TALKS 

Since  June  of  1968,  the  Soviets  have  been  pressing  for  initiation  of 
these  talks,  despite  the  fact  that  the  United  States  was,  until  last 
month,  proceeding  with  the  full  Sentinel  program.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  no  slackening  of  the  Soviet  interest  during  the  past 
month  while  the  ABM  deployment  decision  has  been  under  review.  In 
light  of  these  factors,  it  would  be  my  judgment  that  the  assumed  ex- 
ample to  proceed  with  Sentinel  would  have  little*  if  any,  impact  on  the 
Soviet  interest  in  negotiating  strategic  arms  limitations. 

It  is  my  personal  judgment  that  to  proceed  with  a greatly  enlarged, 
or  so-called  thick  ABM  system,  would  have  a harmful  effect  on  the 
outcome  of  strategic  arms  limitation  talks.  It  would  be  looked  on  as 
an  escalation  of  the  strategic  arms  race  started  after  the  Soviets  had 
agreed  to  proceed  with  the  talks.  They  would  probably  wish  at  the 
very  least  to  review  their  decision  to  go  ahead  and  might  decide  to 

f;o  back  Out  until  such  a time  as  they  had  deployed  sufficient  offensive 
orcesto  insure  penetration  of  such  a thick  U.S.  system. 

The  effect  of  any  actual  ABM  deployment  on  the  outcome  of  the 
negotiations  would  depend  on  the  scope  and  characteristics  of  the 
system,  the  timing  of  the  negotiations,  and  the  types  of  other  arma- 
ments which  would  be  involved  in  any  agreement.  After  all,  it  would 
be  some  years  before  any  U.S.  ABMs  would  actually  be  deployed  and 
several  more  years  before  any  U.S.  ABM  system  could  be  operational. 

I hope  the  committee  will  realize  that  present  circumstances  may 
make  it  somewhat  difficult  for  me  to  answer  some  of  your  questions 
in  a fully  responsible  way. 


7 Cf.  mte,  p.  4. 

8 The  treaty  appears  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  4C1-465.  For  the 
U.N.  resolution,  see  ibid.,  pp.  431-432. 
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l am  operating  under  three  constraints.  First,  newness  at  the  job — I 
have  yet  to  receive  my  first  paycheck.  Second,  I am  a principal  partici- 
pant in  the  current  presidential  review  of  the  ABM  matter  and  there- 
fore under1  certain  wraps.  Third,  I expect  to  have  a role  in  strategic 
arms  limitation  negotiations  which  I believe  are  upcoming  and  as 
such  should  try  not  to  telegraph  our  present  thinking  about  negotia- 
tions to  the  So  viet  Union.  But  I do  appreciate  the  importance  of  better 
public  understanding  of  this  very  important  issue  facing  the  United 
States  and,  subject  to  the  above  constraints,  I will  do  my  best  to  be  a 
responsive  witness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  completes  my  prepared  statement. 

Report  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty*  March  6,  1969 1 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  which  was  referred  the 
Treaty  6n  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  signed  in  Wash- 
ington on.  July  1, 1968  (Ex.  H,  90th  Cong.,  second  sess.)  , 2 3 having  con- 
sidered the  same,  reports  favorably  thereon  without  reservation  and 
recommends  that  the  Senate  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
thereof. 

I.  Purpose  and  Background  of  the  Treatt 

The  treaty’s  fundamental  purpose  is  to  slow  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  prohibiting  the  nuclear  weapon  states  which  are  party 
to  the  treaty  from  transferring  nuclear  weapons  to  others,  and  by  bar- 
ring the  nonnuclear- weapon  countries  from  receiving,  manufacturing, 
or  otherwise  acquiring  nuclear  weapons.  As  such,  this  treaty  repre- 
sents an  important  effort  to  lift  the  threat  of  adding  new  and  fearful 
dimensions  to  international  tensions  and  disputes  through  the  spread 
of  what  has  been  called  the  seeds  of  a hundred. crises. 

In  the  years  since  Hiroshima,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  as  the  major  nuclear  powers  have  gradually  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  technological  triumphs  of  their  own  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
grams were  not  beyond  the  reach  of  even  the  poor  nations  of  the  world. 
The  search  for  new  sources  of  commercial  power  has  brought  in  its 
wake  ah  ever-increasing  potential  for  destruction.  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Sea- 
borg,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  told  the  commit- 
tee of  the  world’s  growing  nuclear  capacity : 

* * * In  several  more -years  the  nuclear  plants  in  operation  in  nonnuclear- 
weapons  countries  will  be  producing  enough  plutonium  to  make  hundreds  of 
bombs  each  year.  The  amount  of  material  that  will  be  produced  would  be  suffi- 
cient, if  diverted  to  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons,  to  level  many  cities  and 
destroy  much  of  humanity.  * * *-• 


1S.  Ex.  Kept  91-1,  91st  Cong.,  1st  sess.  For  the  previous  report  by  the  Com- 
mittee oh  the  nonproliferation  treaty,  see  Documents  on  Disarmament , 1968 , pp. 
642-667.  On  Mar.  13, 1960,  the  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification, 
by  a vote  of  83  to  15. 

* Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 

3 Ibid.,  p.517. 
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Dr.  Seaborg’s  common!,  in  19G6  on  the.process  of  separating  weapons- 
grade  plutoniiuii  from  the  plutonium  produced  in  civil  power  reactors 
is  worth  recalling : 

* * * it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  build*  a clandestine  chemical-processing  plant 
using  readily  available  technology  and  equipment.4 

Given  this  burceqning  capability  of  so  many  nations  to  build  nuclear 
weapons,  the  U.S.  efforts  curtail  the  spread;  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
skills  have  become  increasingly  more  serious  andurgent.  In  1964  in  his 
first-message  to  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference,  President  John- 
son proposed  an  international  agreement  designed  “to  stop  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  nations  not  now  controlling  them”;  and  to 
guarantee  “that  all  transfers  of  nuclear  materials  tor  peaceful  pur- 
poses take  place  under  effective  international  safeguards.” 5 After  4*4 
years  of  steady  effort,  theUS.  Government  has  reached  an  agreement 
on  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  with  two  other  nuclear  weapon  states— 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Great  'Britain— that  has  thus  far.  been  signed  by 
over  80  other  states. 

The  treaty  is  a recognition  by  nuclear  as  well  as  nonnuclear  signa- 
tories of  a common  interest  in  building  barriers  to  the  very  real  threat 
ofmutual  annihilatiohinherentinanyincreaseinthe  number  ofcoun- 
tries  controlling  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  As  nuclear  weapons  spread 
arotuid  the  world,,  whether  to  responsible  or  irresponsible  powers,  so 
will  the  danger,  increase  that  they-might  be  used,  and  the  major  powers 
drawn  into  a crisis  involving  nuclear  arms. 

The  treaty  also  represents  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  nuclear 
weapon  states  which  have  signed  the  treaty  of  a responsibility  to  those 
nations  which  are  now  being  asked  to  deny  to  themselves  that  which 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  consider  essential  to  their  se- 
curity. The  compensation  for  such  an  important  act  of  national  self- 
denial  is  the  pledge  of  nuclear  weapon  states  to  make  available  to  the 
non-nuclear-weapon  States, which  are  signatories,  the  benefits  of  peace- 
ful nuclear  programs,  and  to  halt,  through  the  limitation  and  eventual 
elimination  of  the  world’s  huclear  armories,  the  nuclear  arms  race  that 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  all  nations. 

[ As-  noted  below,  Senate  consideration  of  the  treaty  has  bridged  a 
change  of  administration.  Consequently,  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonpro- 
liferation of  Nuclear  Weapons  was  considered  and  subsequently  en- 
dorsed by  President  Nixon.  In  his  letter  of  February  5,  1969,  to  the 
Senate,  President  Nixon  said : 

After  receiving  the  advice  of  the  National  Security  Council,  I have  decided  that 
it  will  serve  the  national  interest  to  proceed  with  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
on  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons.  Accordingly,  I request  that  the  Senate 
act  promptly  to  consider  the  treaty  and  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion,* ' i 

Thus  this  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  a blend- 
ing of  the  testimony  of  two  administrations.  What  lias  been  note- 


4 Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons:  Hearings  Before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Aiomio  Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  Second 
Session,  on  S.  Res.  119,  pp.  61-62. 

' Documents  on  Disarmament,  1964,  p.  8. 

' Ante,  p.  S3. 
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worthy  iii  comparing  the  Views  of  these  two  administrations  has  been 
the  consistency  of  approach  and  interpretation.  For  example,  the  new 
Secretary  of  State,  William  P.  Rogers,  in  referring  to  technical  issues 
raised  by  the  treaty  niaclo  the  following  statement  on  February  18 
before  the  committee : 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  that  I have  referred  explicitly  to  certain  prior  U.S. 
statements  this  mornirig  but  hot  to  others  should,  of  course,  not  be  taken  as  in 
any  way  altering  or  denying  the  positions  reflected  in  such  other  statements. 
This  administration  lias  considered  the  many  technical  issues  raised  by  this 
treaty  and  we  find  ourselves  in  complete  agreement  with  the  positions  previously 
taken  by  the  United  States .7 

II.  Substance  of  the  Tkeatt 

[note:  committee  comments  on  the  following  articles  will  be 

FOUND  IN  FARTS  III  AND  IV  OF  THIS  REPORT] 

The  treaty  consists  of  a preamble  and  11  articles. 

Articles  I and  II 

Articles  I and  II  state  the  basic  obligations  of  the  parties  with 
regard  to  the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  and  skills.  Article  I pro- 
hibits the  nuclear- weapon  states  bound  by  the  treaty  from  transferring 
to  any  possible  recipient  nuclear  weapons  or  nuclear  explosive  devices 
and  from  assisting  the  nonnuclear-weapon  states  in  manufacturing  or 
otherwise  acquiring  nuclear  weapons.  [A  nuclear-weapon  state  is  de- 
fined by  article  IX,  paragraph  3,  as  one  which  has  “manufactured  and 
exploded  a nuclear  weapon  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices  prior  to 
January  1, 1967.”] 

Article  II  obliges  the  parties  that  are  not  nuclear- weapon  states  not 
to  receive  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  weapons  explosive  devices 
from  any  source  whatsoever.  Furthermore,  it  obliges  them  not  to 
manufacture  their  own  weapons  or  devices,  or  solicit  or  accept  assist- 
ance in  their  manufacture. 

The  former  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  stressed  in  his  testimony 
before  the  committee  On  July  10, 1968  that  the  prohibitions  in  articles 
I and  II  will  in  no  way  inhibit  the  United  States  from  meeting  its 
responsibilities  under  existing  nuclear  weapons  arrangements  within 
the  Western  alliance,  from  deploying  its  nuclear  forces  around  the 
World,  or  from  transferring  nuclear  weapons  or  control  over  them  in  a 
war  situation.  He  said,  of  the  key  articles  I and  II : 

The  treaty  deals  only  with  what  is  prohibited,  not  with  what  is  permitted.  It 
prohibits  transfer  to  any  recipient  whatsoever  of  nuclear  weapons  or  control  over 
them,  meaning  bombs  and  warheads.  It  also  prohibits  the  transfer  of  other  nu- 
clear explosive  devices,  because  a nuclear  explosive  device  intended  for  peaceful 
purposes  can  be  used  as  a Weapon  or  can  be  easily  adapted  for  such  use.lt  does 
hot  deal  with,  and  therefore  does  not  prohibit,  transfer  of  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles  or  delivery  systems,  or  control  over  them  to  any  recipient,  so  long  as 
such  transfer  does  not  involve  bombs  or  warheads.  It  does  not  deal  with  allied 
consultations  and  planning  on  nuclear  defense  so  long  as  no  transfer  of  nuclear 
weapons  of  control  over  them  results.  It  does  not  deal  with  annngements  for 
deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  within  allied  territory  as  these  do  not  involve 
any  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  or  contx’ol  over  them  unless  and  until  a decision 


7 Ante,  p.  38. 
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were  made  to  go  to  war,  at  which  time  the  treaty  would  no  longer  be  controlling. 
Audi  it  does  not  deal  with  the  problem  of  European  unity,  and  would  not  bar 
succession  by  a new  federated  European  state  to  the  nuclear  status  of  one  of  its 
former  components  **•**' 

This  interpretation  was  reiterated  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers. 

General  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in 
his  testimony  of  February  20, 1969,  underlined  the  compatibility  of  the 
pending  treaty  with  the  security  interests  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies. 

General  Wheeler  stated  in  regard  to  the  basic  obligations  assumed  by 
the  United  States  under  this  treaty : 

The  nonproliferation  treaty — 

Does  not  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States  and  our  allies. 

Does  not  disrupt  any  existing  defense  alliances  in  which  the  United  States  is 
pledged  to  assist  in  protecting  the  political  independence  and  territorial  integrity 
of  other  nations. 

Does  not  prohibit  deployment  of  U.S.  owned  and  controlled  nuclear  weapons 
within  the  territory  of  our  nonnuclear  NATO  Allies. 

Does  not  prohibit  the  United  States  from  using  nuclear  weapons  in  any  situa- 
tion wherein  nonuse  of  nuclear  weapons  would  be  inconsistent  with  U.S.  security 
interests.® 

As  a practical  matter,  it  should  be  noted  that,  although  U.S.  statutes 
have  forbidden  the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons  to  other  states  or 
associations  of  states,  this  prohibition  was  heretofore  a national 
decision  subject  to  revision  of  U.S.  law.  The  pending  treaty  will  turn 
this  self-imposed  limitation  into,  ah  international  obligation  that  can 
be  revised  only  by  the  process  of  amending  the  treaty,  by  U.S.  with- 
drawal from  the  treaty,  or  by  a war  situation.  For  example,  it  has  long 
been  the  U.S.  position  not  to  transfer  nuclear  weapons  to  any  Euro- 
pean federation.  Heretofore,  this  position  could  have  been  changed  by 
the  President  and  the  Congress;  if  the  pending  treaty  comes  into 
force  there  will  be  another,  perhaps  insurmountable,  obstacle  to  any 
such  change. 

Article  III 

Under  article  III  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA)  is  vested  with  the  responsibility  of  verifying  that  the  non- 
nuclear weapon  countries  will  not  divert  nuclear  facilities  and  mate- 
rials from  peaceful  purposes  to  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons. 
This  verification  would  be  in  accord  with  the  Statute  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the  Agency’s  safeguards  system. 

The  first  paragraph  of  article  III  states  that  “each  nonnuclear- 
weapon  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  undertakes  to  accept  safeguards,  as 
set  forth  in  agreement *  * * * with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.”  The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  safe- 
guards required  by  this  article  “shall  be  applied  on  all  source  or  special 
fissionable  material  in  all  peaceful  nuclear  activities  within  the  terri- 
tory of  such  State,  under  its  jurisdiction,  or  carried  out  under  its 
control  anywhere.” 


* Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  p.  495. 

* Nonproliferation  Treaty:  Hearings,  pt.  2,  p.  385. 
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Mr.  William  C.  Foster,  former  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  during  the  90th  Congress  pointed  out  to  the 
committee  that  article  III  does  not  require  safeguards  on  the  peace- 
ful nuclear  activities  of  nuclear-weapon  states.  [Military  or  defense 
facilities  of  the  nuclear-weapon  states  are  exempted  from  these  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty.]  Mr.  Foster  said  that  the  fact  that  article  III  does 
not  require  safeguards  on  the  peaceful  nuclear  activities  of  nuclear 
weapon  states  was  commented  on  by  many  of  the  nonnuclear  weapon 
states.  He  said  that  it  proved  impossible  to  negotiate  such  arrange- 
ments within  the  treaty  itself.  Therefore^  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  dispel  any  claims  that  the  treaty  was  discriminatory  in  the  peaceful 
nuclear  activities  field,  volunteered  to  accept  safeguards  on  its  peaceful 
nuclear  activities  although  the  treaty  does  not  call  for  such  an  obliga- 
tion;10 Preside^nt  Johnson,  on  December  2, 1967,  announced  that — 

when  such  safeguards  are  applied  under  the  Treaty,  the  United  States  will  per- 
mit the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  apply  its  safeguards  to  all 
nuclear  activities  in  the  United  States,  excluding  only  those  with  direct  national 
security  significance. u 

In  lii9  message  to  the  Senate  of  February  5,  President  Nixon 
renewed  the  earlier  pledge  on  safeguards  for  the  peaceful  nuclear 
activities  of  the  United  States : 

In  submitting  this  request  [for  the  Senate’s  ‘‘prompt  consideration  and  positive 
action  of  this  .Treaty”]  I wish  to  endorse  the  commitment  made  by  the  previous 
Administration  that  the  United  States  will,  when  safeguards  are  applied  under 
the  Treaty,  permit  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  apply  its  safe- 
guards to  all  nuclear  activities  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  those  activities 
with  direct  national  security  significance, ,a 

This  offer  prompted  Senator  Williams  of  Delaware  to  inquire 
whether  this  oner  will— 


* * * handicap  us  in  view  of  the  fact  that  apparently  Russia  could  inspect  our 
plants  where  we  would  not  be  able  to  inspect  the  extent  of  development  of  hers.18 

Secretary  Rusk  in  1968  replied  that  installations  which  have  a na- 
tional security  function  would,  of  course,  not  be  subject  to  inspection. 
The  Secretary  then  went  on  to  say : 

Then,  too,  under  the  arrangements  now  in  force  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  arranges  for  inspectors 
that  are  acceptable  and  agreeable  to  the  country  that  is  going  to  be  inspected 
in  terms  of— as  you  know,  sir,  we  have  opened  certain  of  our  facilities  to  these 
arrangements  and  we  have  not  detected  any  handicaps  arising  from  these 
arrangements. 14 

The  former  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy, Mr.  Foster,  was  asked  whether  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  could  search  out  clandestine  or 
undeclared  nuclear  facilities  in  a nonnuclear  weapon  country  party  to 
the  treaty.  Mr.  Foster  said  that  the  existence  of  such  a clandestine 
facility  would  be  a clear  breach  of  the  treaty  and  that,  although  there 


18  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  500-501. 
u /bid.,  1967,  pp.  613-615. 
n Ante,  p.  33. 

18  Nonproliferation  Treaty:  Hearings,  pt.  1,  p.  33. 
14 /bid.,  p.  34. 
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is  no  provision  in  tlio  treaty  for  searching  out  violations,  there  would 
be  great  international  alertness  to  the  possibility  of  such  a violation.15 

The  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Dr.  Seaborg, 
was  questioned  at  length  on  the  role  envisioned  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  under  this  treaty  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency’s  safeguards. 

Dr.  Seaborg  made  a particularly  important  and  pertinent  point 
when  he  emphasized  that  the  extension  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  safeguards  to  all  nuclear  facilities  of  the  countries 
concerned  represented  one  of  the  most  significant  accomplishments  of 
the  treaty.  Dr,  Seaborg,  in  1968,  commented  on  the  progress  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  had  made  since  its  organization  in 
1957  and  then  went  on  to  say : 

As  encouraging  as  this  progress  has  been,  however,  IAEA  safeguards  have 
been  applied  to  date  only  to  projects  receiving  Agency  assistance  or  to  projects 
voluntarily  placed  under  IAEA  controls.  They  have  not  covered  the  entire  nu- 
clear programs  of  the  countries  concerned.  Neither  have  many  nations  given  up, 
through  treaty  commitment,  the  right  or  independence  to  make  nuclear  Weapons. 
The  treaty  will  serve  to  fill  these  gaps  and  it  Will  represent  ah  unprecedented 
ndvance  in  international,  let  alone  nuclear,  affairs. 

As  for  the  safeguards  system  itself,  Dr*  Seaborg  remarked: 

* * * As  a result  of  steady  progress,  the  IAEA  now  has  in  operation  an 
effective  safeguards  system  that  is  suitable  for  application  to  a wide  variety  of 
peaceful  nuclear  activities.  Moreover,;  as  a result  of  steady  efforts,  a growing 
acceptance  of  such  international  safeguards  has  developed  among  various 
nations  of  the  world.  The  safeguards  which  have  been  administered  to  date  have 
done  more  than  simply  serve  their  immediate  purpose  of  assuring  that  particular 
activities  were  riot  being  used  for  military  purposes.  They  have  demonstrated 
that  the  techniquesof  international  inspection  are  feasible  and  effective  and  are 
not  considered  an  invasion  of  national  sovereignty.1* 

la  response  to  questions  on  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agen- 
cy’s safeguards  staff  and  the  ability  of  the  organization  to  expand, 
Dr.  Seaborg  stated : 

♦ * * The  present  IAEA  safeguards  staff,  while  modest  in  size,  is  in  balance 
with  the  size  of  the  workload  for  which  the  Agency  has  responsibility  to  date. 
We  recognize  that  a major  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Agency’s  staff  will  be 
required  to  meet  the  new  responsibilities  placed  upon  it  by  the  treaty,  and  we 
do  not  underestimate  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  * * **T 

To  Senator  Pastore’s  specific  question  whether  it  was  reasonable  to 
assume  that — 

once  this  treaty  comes  into  being  that  there  will  be  a concerted  effort  to  improve 
the  adequacy  aim  coriipetenoy  and  staffing  of  the  International  Agency’s  inspection 
force.  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Seaborg,  replied : 

Very  definitely.  The  staffing  would  go  up,  there  would  be  a large  increase  in 
the  number  of  professional  and  support  personnel,  and  there  would  be  an  im- 
provement, as  they  gain  experience  and  gain  numbers,  in  the  efficacy  of  their 
inspection  and  their  safeguards  performance.1” 


18  Ibid.,  p.  62. 

u Documents  on  Disarmament , 1968,  pp.  518-519, 

17  Ibid.,  p.  520. 

18  Nonproliferation  Treaty:  Hearings , pt.  1,  pp.  108-109. 
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The  fourth  paragraph  of  article  III  permits  agreements  with  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  be  concluded  by  the  non- 
nuclear-weapon states  party  to  the  treaty,  either  bilaterally  or  in  as- 
sociation with  other  states.  This  provision  raised  the  question  of  the 
relationship  between  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency’s  safe- 
guards systems  and  the  system  already  in  operation  within  the 
Euratom  community. 

The  Euratom  safeguards  system  derives  from  the  Treaty  of  Rome 
signed  on  March  25,  1957.19  The  members  of  this  community  are 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Luxem- 
bourg, and  the  Netherlands.  It  has  been  the  position  of  the  members 
of  Euratom  that  the  Euratom  safeguards  system  is  comparable  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency’s  safeguards  system  and  that 
to  superimpose  the  Internationa  Atomic  Energy  Agency’s  system 
would  therefore  be  an  infringement  of  sovereignty.  According  to  the 
treaty  now  pending,  a safeguards  agreement  between  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  Euratom  will  meet  the  general  require- 
ments of  article  HI.  Negotiations  for  such  an  agreement  shall  com- 
mence within  180  days  from  the  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty  and 
shall  be  concluded  not  later  than  18  months  after  the  initiation  of 
negotiations. 

Both  Secretaries  of  State  and  Chairman  Seaborg  were  optimistic 
that  an  agreement  between  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
and  Euratom  could  be  concluded  without  jeopardizing  the  institutional 
integrity  of  Euratom  and  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  French 
Government  which  might  be  in  a position  to  obstruct  any  agreement 
between  IAEA  and  Euratom. 

Additional  questions  were  raised  during  the  1969  hearings  concern- 
ing the  possibility  of  an  international  misunderstanding  as  to  how  the 
United  States  will  define  its  responsibilities  under  article  III  in  dealing 
with  nonsignatories  in  U > field  of  peaceful  nuclear  activities. 

The  possibility  of  misunderstanding  arises  from  a comparison  of 
two  paragraphs  of  article  III.  The  second  paragraph  of  article  III 
prohibits  the  provision  by  any  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  of  ( a)  source 
or  special  fissionable  material  or  (b)  equipment  or  material  especially 
designed  or  prepared  for  the  processing,  use  or  production  of  special 
fissionable  materials,  to  any  nonnuclear  weapon  state  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses^ unless  the  source  or  special  fissionable  material  shall  be  subject 
to  the  safeguards  required  by  article  III.  The  safeguards  referred  to 
in  this  paragraph  are  described  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  III. 
This  paragraph  provides  that  safeguards  shall  be  applied  on  all  source 
or  special  fissionable  material  in  all  peaceful  nuclear  activities  within 
the  territory , jurisdiction  or  control  of  non-nuclear-weapon  parties . 
The  safeguards  are  to  be  as  set  forth  in  agreements  to  be  negotiated 
and  concluded  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA) 
in  accordance  with  the  Statute  of  the  IAEA20  and  the  IAEA  safe- 
guards system. 

What  is  clear  from  a comparison  of  the  first  two  paragraphs  of 
article  III  is  that  any  nonnuclear  state,  whether  party  to  the  treaty 

1#  American  Foreign  Policy:  Cmrent  Documents,  1957 , pp.  61S-573. 

* im „ 1956,  pp.  916-933. 
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or  not,  may  receive  nuclear  material  or  equipment  from  a signatory 
as  long  as  the  source  or  special  nuclear  material  shall  be  subject  to 
the  safeguards  required  in  the  first  paragraph. 

What  is  not  clear  is  whether  the  all-inclusive  safeguards  agreements 
described  in  the  first  .paragraph  apply  to  nonsignatories  as  well  as 
signatories. 

The  provisions  of  the  first  paragraph  of  article  III  require  that  non- 
nuclear signatories  to  the  treaty  must  place  all  of  their  peaceful  nuclear 
facilities  under  international  safeguards.  The  possibility  of  misunder- 
standing arises  when  it  is  noted  that  according  to  article  III  paragraph 
two  a nonsignatory  may  receive  assistance  from  a signatory  if  the 
nuclear  materials  are  subject  to  “the  safeguards  required  in  article 
IIF;  but  the  only  safeguards  defined  in  article  III  apply  only  to  signa- 
tories and  bring  all  the  nuclear  facilities  of  these  signatories  under 
international  inspection.  This  fact  leaves  unclear  whether  the  require- 
ment for  placing  all  peaceful  nuclear  activities  under  safeguards 
applies  to  non-signatories  as  well  as  those  countries  who  sign  the  treaty. 

It  is  the  interpretation  of  both  administrations  in  considering  these 
two  paragraphs  of  article  III  that  ‘‘The  Treaty  would  not  prevent  the 
transfer  of  nuclear  mate  or  equipment  to  nonparties  if  the  nuclear 
material,  or  that  used  or  produced  in  such  equipment,  would  be  made 
subject  to  the  safeguards  required  by  article  III.” 21  The  Executive 
Branch  therefore  has  taken  the  position  that  the  “safeguards  required 
under  article  III”  when  applied  to  nonparties  to  the  treaty  refer  only 
to  the  nuclear  material  or  equipment  transferred  and  not  to  all  nuclear 
facilities  as  required  of  states  who  sign  the  treaty. 

At  issue  here  is  the  question  of  future  nuclear  benefits  for  states 
deciding  not  to  sign  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  ; and,  more  funda- 
mentally, an  important  element  in  the  process  of  the  decision  of  non- 
nuclear states  as  they  consider  whether  to  sigh  or  not.  If  such  states 
were  confident  that  they  could  continue  to  receive  important  nuclear 
material  assistance  from  the  nuclear  powers  (such  as  promised  to 
signatories  under  articles  IV  and  V)  even  if  they  refuse  to  sign  the 
treaty,  this  assurance  would  certainly  not  serve  as  an  inducement  to 


Article  III  also  raises  the  possibility  that  in  the  event  that  such 
countries  as  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Japan,  and  Israel 
do  not  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  before  the  treaty  enters  into  force  the  United  States  would 
be  precluded  from  transferring. to  any  such  states  nuclear  materials  for 
peaceful  purposes.  Administration  witnesses  took  the  position  that 
nuclear  weapon  states  party  to  the  treaty  would  be  subject  to  an  under- 
taking not  to  provide  nuclear  material  to  any  non-nuclear- weapon  state 
for  peaceful  purposes  unless  the  material  was  subject  to  safeguards 
resulting  from  an  agreement  with  the  IAEA.  The  United  States  was 
confident  that  ho  such  situation  would  develop,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony before  the  coihmittee.  It  was  left  unclear,  however,  how  the 
United  States  would  react  if  such  a situation  did  develop. 


* Documents  on  Disarmament,  19G8,  p.  505. 
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Articles  IV  and  V 

Articles  IV  and  V are  designed  primarily  as  compensation  to  the 
non-nuclear-weapon  signatories  for  pledging  not  to  acquire  nuclear 
explosive,  devices  even  for  peaceful  purposes.  Article  IV  contains  an 
undertaking  by  all  nuclear-weapon  parties  to  the  treaty  to  facilitate 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  the  exchange  of  information,  materials, 
and  equipment  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  power.  Article  V 
provides  assurances  to  the  nonnuclear  parties  that  they  will  share  in 
the  benefits  of  the  peaceful  application  of  nuclear-explosive  devices. 
According  to  article  V these  nuclear  devices  would  remain  in  the 
custody  and  control  of  a nuclear- weapon  state,  but  would  be  made 
available  “to  non-nuclear-weapon  states  party  to  the  treaty  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis  and  that  the  charge  to  such  parties  for  the 
explosive  devices  used  will  be  as  low  as  possible  and  exclude  any 
charge  for  research  and  development.” 

Elaborating  on  the  obligations  the  United  States  will  assume  under 
article  V,  Dr.  Se&borg  said: 

When  particular  applications  are  found  to  be  feasible,  we  plan  to  make  a 
nuclear-explosion  service  available  on  a commercial  basis  to  domestic  users 
and  to  non-nuclear-weapon  parties  to  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  Such  a 
service  would  include  the  fabrication  of  the  nuclear  explosive  device,  its  trans- 
portation from  the  assembly  plant  to  the  project  site,  its  emplacement  at  the 
prepared  site,  and  its  arming  and  firing.  The  service  would  also  include  appro- 
priate technical  reviews  of  the  proposed  detonation,  such  as  those  relating  to 
health  and  safety.  The  users  of  the  service,  whether  it  is  furnished  domestically 
or  pursuant  to  article  V,  will  pay  for  the  service  in  accordance  with  rates 
established  for  its  various  elements.  As  I have  already  noted,  the  charges 
for  the  nuclear  explosive  devices  used  in  furnishing  the  service  will  not  include 
the  cost  of  their  research  and  development* 

Senator  Aiken  sought  to  clarify  the  economic  responsibilities  the 
United  States  would  assume  under  this  treaty;  in  particular  whether 
article  V could  lead  to  an  open-ended  subsidy  of  international  oil  and 
mining  companies  which  might  seek  free  assistance  on  grounds  that 
their  explorations  were  research  and  developmental  in  nature.  In  a 
letter  to  Senator  Aiken,  dated  February  14  [15],  1969,  that  is  now 
included  in  the  published  hearing,  Dr.  Seaborg  stated  in  behalf  of  the 
administration: 

* * * The  negotiating  record  makes  it  clear  that  article  V contemplates  the 
performance  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosion  services  only  for  developed  applica- 
tions on  a commercial  basis.  I should  like  to  assure  you  that  such  services  will  be 
performed  on  the  basis  of  full  cost  recovery,  excluding  only  the  charges  for 
the  general  costs  of  research  and  development  on  nuclear-explosive  devices  (in- 
cluding our  cumulative  costs  to  date)  since  these  costs  have  been  and  will  be 
incurred  in  the  furtherance  of  our  own  technical  programs,  much  of  them  in 
the  past  development  of  nuclear  weapons.  All  other  costs  of  furnishing  the 
explosion  service,  including,  among  other  things,  the  full  cost  of  all  materials, 
the  fabrication  of  the  explosive  devices,  the  costs  emplacing  and  firing  the 
device,  and  the  appropriate  overhead  costs  would  be  borne  by  the  foreign  user 
and  not  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

* • * Article  V of  the  treaty  does  not  obligate  the  United  States  to  under- 
take experimental  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  abroad.  In  most  cases,  this  ex- 
perimental program  will  be  conducted  within  the  United  States.  In  a few  cases, 
however,  it  may  be  in  our  programmatic  interest,  although  not  required  by  the 
treaty,  to  carry  out  an  experiment  overseas  in  collaboration  with  another  nation. 

* * * Any  research  and  development  project  that  we  might  wish  to  conduct 
would  have  to  be  considered  and  evaluated,  on  a case-by-case  basis,  in  terms  of 


* Ibid.,  p.  623. 
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its  programmatic  interest  to  the  Commission  and  our  financial  contribution  to 
any  such  project  would  be  related  to  that  interest.*"* 

Dr.  Seaborg  also  said  that  the  nuclear  excavation  projects  envisioned 
under  article  V “could  not  be  executed  within  the  present  restrictions 
of  the  limited  test  ban  treaty  as  presently  interpreted ; modification 
would  be  required  to  permit  the  United  States  to  provide  the  nuclear 
explosion  service  for  those  projects.”  Thus,  article  V will  probably 
create  an  international  interest  in  an  amendment  to  the  limited  test 
ban  treaty.83 

Senator  Fulbright  questioned  Dr.  Seaborg  on  the  potential  problem 
of  reconciling  our  responsibilities  under  the  treaty  for  providing  nu- 
clear explosive  services  with  our  obligations  under  the  limited  test  ban 
treaty.24  Dr.  Seaborg  was  also  asked  whether  countries  which  do  not 
sign  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  will  be  offered  nuclear  explosive 
services,  and  whether  serious  study  has  been  given  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  the  subject  of  possible  ecological  damage 
resulting  from  peaceful  nuclear  explosions. 

On  the  point  of  possible  conflict  between  the  obligation  to  provide 
nuclear  explosive  services  and  the  restrictions  of  the  partial  test  ban 
treaty,  Dr.  Seaborg  said  this  issue  would  be  the  subject  of  careful 
consideration  and  that  the  United  States  would  certainly  not  conduct 
an  experiment  which  would  violate  the  partial  test  ban  and  its  re- 
quirement that  radioactive  debris  be  kept  within  the  “territorial  limits 
of  the  state  under  whose  jurisdiction  or  control  such  explosion  is  con- 
ducted.” Dr.  Seaborg  responded  to  the  question  of  providing  peaceful 
nuclear  services  to  nonsignatories  by  saying  that  such  services  would 
not  be  supplied  under  article  V but  would  be  part  of  our  overall  devel- 
opment program.  In  other  words  if  it  were  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  would  enter  into  bilat- 
eral agreements  to  carry  out  our  program  of  developing  nuclear  ex- 
plosives for  excavation  projects.  These  experiments  would  be  carried 
out,  consistent  with,  but  outside  the  framework  of  the  Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty. 

Dr.  Seaborg  said  that  the  question  of  the  ecological  effects  of  nuclear 
excavation  experiments  would  be  given  most  careful  consideration  in 
the  feasibility  studies  that  must  precede  a commitment  to  carry  out 
excavation  projects.85 

Article  VI 

Members  of  the  committee  gave  close  attention  to  the  responsibility 
parties  to  the  treaty  will  assume  under  article  VI.  This  article  commits 
the  signatories  “to  pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effective  meas- 
ures relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date.” 

In  considering  article  VI,  Senators  took  note  not  only  of  President 
Nixon’s  statement  of  February  5, 1969,  that  “ratification  of  the  Treaty 
at  this  time  would  advance  this  administration’s  policy  of  negotiation 
rather  than  confrontation  with  the  U.S.S.R.,” 26  but  also  former  Presi- 


***  Ante,  p.  36. 

**  Nonproliferation  Treaty:  Bearings,  pt  1,  pp.  116-117. 

**  The  limited  test-ban  treaty  may  be  found  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1903, 
pp.  291-293. 
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dent  Johnson’s  pledge  in  his  address  in  June  of  1968  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  that  “in  keeping  with  our  obli- 
gations under  the  treaty,  we  shall,  as  a major  nuclear  power,  promptly 
and  vigorously  pursue  negotiations  on  effective  measures  to  halt  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  to  reduce  existing  nuclear  arsenals.” 27 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  were 
questioned  at  length  by  the  committee  as  to  how  the  obligations  under 
article  VI  related  to  impending  United  States  and  Soviet  decisions 
with  regard  to  the  nuclear  arms  race.  In  particular,  the  committee 
asked  both  Secretaries  whether  it  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  as  expressed  in  article  VI, 
for  the  United  States  to  defer  any  decision  to  deploy  strategic  defen- 
sive missile  systems  until  all  efforts  have  been  exhausted,  to  begin 
negotiations  on  an  arms  limitation  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Secretary  Rogers,  while  agreeing  that  the  United  States  would 
undertake  important  commitments  under  article  VI  to  pursue  seriously 
and  in  good  faith  all  efforts  to  limit  the  arms  race,  said  he  hoped  that 
negotiations  to  that  end  would  be  initiated  before  the  United  States 
deployed  a defensive  missile  system.28  Secretary  Laird  stated  that  the 
security  interests  of  the  United  States  must  dictate  the  pace  of  our 
deployment  of  offensive  and  defensive  strategic  missiles  but  recognized 
that  article  VI  negotiations  involve  political  as  well  as  military 
questions.29 

Articles  VII-XI 

Article  VII  makes  clear  that  the  treaty  in  no  way  affects  the  right 
to  establish  regional  nuclear-free  zones. 

Article  VIII  establishes  the  procedures  for  amending  the  treaty 
and  provides  for  a conference,  5 years  after  the  treaty  enters  into  force, 
to  review  the  operation  of  the  treaty. 

Article  IX  designates  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  as  Depositary  Governments,  and  provides  that  the 
treaty  shall  enter  into  force  upon  the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Depositary  Governments  and  40  other  signatory  states. 

Article  X 


Any  party  to  the  treaty  can  withdraw  from  the  treaty  after  giving 
3 months’  notice  “if  it  decides  that  extraordinary  events,  related  to 
the  subject  matter  of  this  Treaty,  have  jeopardized  the  supreme  inter- 
ests of  its  country.”  This  language  is  identical  to  that  in  the  withdrawal 
clause  of  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty.  In  giving  the  U.S.  interpreta- 
tion of  this  article,  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  emphasized  that  the  treaty  will  become  immediately 
inoperative  in  case  of  general  war.  Moreover,  General  Wheeler  said : 

I would  think  that  if  we  detected  serious  violations  of  the  treaty  provisions, 
that  is,  regarding  the  proliferation  of  non-nuclear  states  that  would  be  hostile  to 
us,  that  we  would  be  justified  in  examining  our  position  and  perhaps  recommend- 
ing to  the  President  that  we  withdraw  from  the  treaty. 


57  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  p.  434. 
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General  Wheeler  did  not  make  it  clear  whether  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  would  make  the  same  recommendation  if  the  situation  involved 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  to  nonnuclear  weapon  states 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  General  Wheeler  also  said  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  also  recommend  withdrawal  if  there  were 
a threat  of  impending  war  which  would  “find  us  at  a substantial 
disadvantage  in  the  strategic  nuclear  field.” 30 

Article  XI 

Article  XI  provides  that  the  English,  Russian,  French,  Spanish, 
and  Chinese  texts  of  the  treaty  are  equally  authentic,  and  deals  with 
the  deposit  of  the  original  treaty  instruments  and  the  transmittal  of 
certified  copies  to  signatory  and  acceding  states. 

III.  Committee  Action 

Although  the  treaty  is  primarily  of  a political  nature,  it  also  bears 
on  technical  questions  relating  to  the  field  of  atomic  energy  and  inter- 
national safeguard  systems.  For  this  reason,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Kelations,  after  consultation  with  committee 
members,  invited  the  Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee  to  sit  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  during 
the  July  1968  hearings  on  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  President  Johnson  on 
July  9, 1968.  On  July  10,  the  committee  began  a series  of  public  hear- 
ings to  explore  the  political,  technological,  and  security  implications 
of  the  treaty.  On  September  IT,  1968,  the  committee,  by  a vote  of  13 
to  3,  with  three  abstentions,  recommended  that  the  Senate  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification.  Because  the  treaty  did  not  receive 
final  Senate  action  before  the  fall  adjournment,  it  was  rereferred  to 
the  committee  in  J anuary. 

On  February  18  and  20,  1969,  the  committee  took  testimony  on  the 
treaty  in  public  session  from  the  new  administration.. 

Without  exception,  all  official  witnesses  both  in  the  July  and  Feb- 
ruary hearings  supported  the  treaty.  These  included  the  new  and 
former  Secretaries  of  State;  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  former 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense;  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff;  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  and  former 
Director,  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.,  William  C.  Foster. 
The  committee  also  heard  the  Honorable  Chet  Holifield,  vice  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the  Honorable  Craig 
Hosmer,  and  the  Honorable  Paul  Findley. 

Representative  Holifield  strongly  recommended  the  treaty  without 
reservation  to  the  Senate.  Representative  Hosmer  favored  approval 
of  the  treaty  only  with  a number  of  conditions.  Among  them  was  the 
recommendation  that  the  Senate  reserve  its  consent  to  the  treaty 
“pending  establishment  of  IAEA  safeguards  procedures  in  which 
Treaty  signatories  may  have  reasonable  confidence  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a sound  system  for  financing  same  on  a continuing  basis.” 
Representative  Hosmer  contended  that  at  the  present  time  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  does  not  have  an  effective  safeguards 
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system  and  that,  moreover,  the  costs  of  this  safeguards  systems  will  be 
over  $28  million  in  1970  and  will  “escalate  from  there.”  He  also  sug- 
gested that : 

The  Senate  advise  the  President  and  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  security 
assurance  is  meaningful  to  the  extent  that  we  will  be  ‘concerned  to  the  utmost’ 
if  some  country  becomes  the  victim  of  nuclear  aggression  or  blackmail,  but  that 
it  is  meaningless  insofar  as  rushing  to  its  rescue  is  concerned;  and  we  apologize 
to  anybody  who  got  the  wrong  idea  from  what  administration  spokesmen  have 


Dr.  Strausz-Hupe,  director  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  testified  against  the  treaty,  arguing 
that  it  would  be  destructive  to  RATO. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller  of  the  Lawrence  Radiation  l aboratory  and 
Chairman  of  the  Divisional  Advisory  Group  of  the  Air  Force  Space 
and  Missiles  Systems  Organization,  favored  approval  of  the  treaty 
with  the  following  modification  related  to  the  development  of  anti- 
ballistic-missile  defense  systems.  Dr.  Teller  stated ; 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  necessary  to  declare  that  weapons  which  are  designed 
for  defense  and  can  be  used  for  defense  alone  are  in  the  interest  of  peace.  That 
when  and  if  such  defensive  systems  are  properly  developed,  the  necessary  steps 
will  be  taken  to  make  them  widely  available  for  self-defense,  and  that  this  will 
be  done  even  if  it  requires  modification  of  existing  laws  or  treaties. 

I,  therefore,  explicitly  recommend  that  the  Senate  make  it  known  that  it  looks 
with  favor  on  the  development  of  effective  defensive  systems,  and  that  by  ratify- 
ing the  treaty  the  Senate  does  not  intend  to  preclude  the  deployment  of  purely 
defensive  arrangements,  if  and  when  these  become  available.8* 

A number  of  additional  public  witnesses  testified  after  submitting 
requests  to  appear.  A majority  of  these  witnesses  supported  the  treaty. 

The  invasion  and  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  occurred  between 
the  time  the  committee  concluded  its  public  hearings  in  July  and  the 
time  the  committee  took  final  action  m executive  session  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  1968.  This  issue  and  its  relationship  to  the  treaty  became  of 
great  concern  to  the  committee  and  was  tne  subject  of  considerable 
discussion,  particularly  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  approving  the 
treaty  while  Czechoslovakia  was  occupied  by  Soviet  troops. 

The  security  guarantee  resolution 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
is  not  included  in  the  treaty  text.  In  June  1968  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  introduced  a resolution  in  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  which  was  subsequently  approved 
by  the  Council  on  June  19,  giving  security  guarantees  to  the  non- 
nuclear-weapons signatories  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.33 

The  key  paragraph  in  the  declaration  made  in  the  Security  Council 
by  the  United  States  in  explanation  of  its  vote  for  the  resolution  con- 
tains the  following  language : 

* * * any  state  which  commits  aggression  accompanied  by  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  or  which  threatens  such  aggression  must  be  aware  that  its  actions 
are  to  be  countered  effectively  by  measures  to  be  taken  in  accordance  with  tho 


81  See  <Wd.,  p.  162  ff. 
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United  Nations  Charter  to  suppress  the  aggression  or  remove  the  threat  of 
aggression.3* 

In  considering  the  resolution  and  its  relationship  to  the  pending 
treaty  the  committee  sought  to  determine  whether  the  Security  Council 
resolution  and  the  U.S.  declaration  in  explanation  of  its  vote  commit 
the  United  States  to  any  additional  responsibilities  other  than  those 
already  assumed  under  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  committee  wishes  to  make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  it  con- 
siders the  Security  Council  resolution  and  the  U.S.  declaration  as 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  This  resolu- 
tion and  the  accompanying  declaration,  are  solely  executive  measures. 
However,  because  these  actions  are  linked  politically  to  the  treaty,  the 
connection  could  convey  the  impression  that  approval  of  the  treaty  by 
the  Senate  also  means  approval  of  the  Security  Council  resolution. 
For  this  reason,  the  committee  wishes  to  make  the  record  clear  that 
support  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  is  in  no  way  to  be  construed  as 
approval  of  the  security  guarantee  measures  embodied  in  the  United 
Nations  resolution  or  the  supporting  U.S.  declaration.  It  is  appropri- 
ate, however,  for  the  committee  to  express  its  interpretation  of  the 
United  Nations  resolution  on  security  guarantees,  since  the  pledge 
and  resolution  hear  upon  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Senate  to 
approve  formal  security  commitments  by  the  United  States  and  upon 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  Congress  to  declare  war. 

The  committee  is  constrained  to  point  out  that,  in  its  view,  this 
United  Nations  resolution  and  its  accompanying  declaration  in  no 
way  involve  a ratification  of  prior  commitments  or  establish  new 
commitments.  In  the  event  that  action  is  contemplated  bv  the  United 
States,  by  reason  of  its  declaration  in  the  Security  Council,  such  action 
can  only  be  taken  with  due  regard  to  proper  constitutional  processes. 

The  committee  is  confident  that  this  point  was  made  clear  by  the 
testimony.  The  Secretary  of  State  told  the  committee  that  “as  a matter 
of  law  and  as  a matter  of  policy”  there  were  no  additional  obligations 
assumed  by  the  United  States  under  the  United  Nations  security  guar- 
antee resolution.  Mr.  Rusk  said  that  any  action  the  United  States 
would  take  as  a result  of  United  Nations  decisions  under  the  security 
guarantee  resolution  would  not  be  taken  by  the  United  States  because 
of  any  new  obligations  assumed  under  the  resolution.  Mr.  Rusk  then 
underlined  this  point: 

The  decision  itself  [to  act  on  any  Security  Council  decision]  would  have  to  be 
made  at  the  time  in  terms  of  the  total  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
judgment  of  the  President,  in  consultation  with  leaders  of  the  Congress,  as  to 
what  is  required  in  our  own  interests  at  that  time.*8 

In  response  to  a direct  question.  Secretary  Rusk  agreed  with  the 
interpretation  offered  by  Senator  Case  of  New  Jersey  that  the  pend- 
ing treaty  would  in  no  way  “eliminate  the  necessity  for  adoption  of 
whatever  constitutional  processes  may  be  applicable  in  the  event  the 
question  arises  as  to  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
in  the  future.”86 


31  Ibid.,  p.  440. 
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The  committee,  therefore,  records  its  firm  conclusion,  reached  after 
extensive  testimony,  that  the  Security  Council  resolution  and  security 
guarantee  declaration  made  by  the  United  States  in  no  way  either 
ratify  prior  national  commitments  or  create  new  commitments. 

Under  normal  charter  procedureSj  the  United  States  had  the  option 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  to  a case  of  aggression 
or  threat  of  aggression.  Now  that  option  has  apparently  become  an 
obligation.  The  United  States  has  also  had  the  option  of  determining 
the  timing  of  such  an  appeal  to  the  Security  Council.  It  now  appears 
that  the  United  States  is  honor  bound  to  follow  a definite  if  limited 
course  of  action  if  a nonnuclear  weapon  state  declares  that  it  is  a vic- 
tim of  nuclear  aggression  or  the  threat  of  such  aggression.  Under  the 
security  guarantee  pledge,  the  administration  has  expressed  its  inten- 
tion to  seek  “immediate”  Security  Council  “action”  to  aid  a non- 
nuclear weapon  state  that  is  the  victim  or  potential  victim  of  nuclear 
aggression. 

The  change  here  is  a subtle  one  that  has  no  bearing  on  the  commit- 
tee’s judgment  that  the  Senate’s  approval  of  the  treaty  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  administration’s  security 
guarantee  measures.,  or  the  committee’s  further  judgment  that  these 
actions  in  no  way  either  ratify  prior  national  commitments  or  create 
new  commitments.  The  committee  only  wishes  to  point  out  that  in  its 
view  the  administration  has  surrendered  some  of  its  diplomatic  flexi- 
bility in  hopes  of  creating  a framework  for  United  States-Soviet 
cooperation  m the  United  Nations.  If  this  cooperation  develops  and 
matures  the  Security  Council  gesture  will  be  worth  the  costs  in 
diplomatic  flexibility. 

National  security  considerations 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Wheeler,  testi- 
fied as  to  whether  the  views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  taken 
into  account  during  the  treaty  negotiations.  General  Wheeler  was  also 
asked  whether  the  treaty  fully  safeguards  our  national  security  in- 
terests. General  Wheeler  offered  this  comment  on  the  treaty  and  its 
effect  on  national  security: 

At  the  initiation  of  treaty  discussions,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  formulated 
certain  principles  relating  to  national  security  that  should  not  be  violated  by 
such  a treaty.  First,  we  believe  that  any  international  agreement  on  the  control 
of  nuclear  weapons  must  not  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States 
and  our  allies.  Secondly,  it  must  not  disrupt  any  existing  defense  alliances  in 
which  the  United  States  is  pledged  to  assist  in  protecting  the  political  independ- 
ence and  territorial  integrity  of  other  nations.  These  principles  have  been 
observed.  * * * 

General  Wheeler  went  on  to  state  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
were  unanimous  in  supporting  the  treaty.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
General  Wheeler  said  that  every  proposal  concerning  the  treaty  made 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  during  negotiations  was  accepted.37 

Obligations  to  allies 

The  committee  expressed  concern  during  the  hearings  at  the  pos- 
sible effects  of  the  treaty  on  the  U.S.  security  arrangements,  particu- 
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larly  within  NATO.  At  the  same  time,  the  committee  sought  to 
ascertain  whether  the  United  States,  either  explicitly  or  by  suggestion, 
was  considering  offering  inducements  to  any  country  to  sign  the  treaty. 

Secretary  Rogers,  Secretary  Laird,  and  General  Wheeler  reiterated 
the  statements  of  the  previous  administration  that  the  treaty  is  con- 
sistent with  the  best  interests  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. Secretary  Rusk  said  that  the  United  States  had  worked  closely 
with  its  allies  in  the  formulation  of  the  treaty  and  that  our  allies  were 
fully  satisfied  that  the  treaty  in  no  way  would  jeopardize  the  alliance 
or  the  individual  national  interests  of  its  members.38 

The  committee  agrees  with  this  evaluation.  The  committee  also 
wishes  to  make  the  record  unmistakably  clear  that  the  treaty  in  no 
way  affects  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into  agreements  to 
station  nuclear  weapons  under  U.S.  control  on  the  soil  of  an  ally. 

Nevertheless,  this  treaty  does  represent  a potential  cost  to  the  United 
States  in  its  alliance  relationships.  Heretofore,  it  was  a national  deci- 
sion whether  the  United  States  would  use  its  nuclear  assets  in  helping 
one  or  more  countries  to  develop  nuclear  weapons.  Admittedly,  this 
was  an  option  the  United  States  never  used  except  in  the  case  of  Great 
Britain  5 but  it  was  an  option  subject  only  to  a decision  of  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress.  Now  we  have  all  but  given  up  that  option  in 
the  sense  that  this  treaty  imposes  a formidable  barrier  to  the  United 
States  assisting  other  countries  in  the  development  of  nuclear- weapons 
programs.  Nevertheless,  the  committee  believes  that  the  possible  future 
costs  of  renouncing  this  option  are  overshadowed  by  the  major  step  the 
treaty  takes  in  the  direction  of  controlling  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

After  extensive  testimony  on  the  subject  of  possible  inducements 
offered  to  sign  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  the  committee  concludes 
that  the  administration  has  no  intention  of  making  any  commitment 
to  any  potential  nonnuclear  weapon  signatory  to  induce  that  coun- 
try to  sign  the  treaty.  For  example,  former  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Nitze  flatly  told  the  committee  that  the  United  States  has 
given  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  no  guarantee  to  defend  that 
country  against  nuclear  attack  even  if  NATO  should  be  dissolved.30 
(However,  former  Secretary  Rusk  made  it  clear  that,  if  NATO  were 
to  dissolve,  this  fact  might  be  taken  by  nonnuclear  NATO  members  as 
affecting  their  supreme  national  interest  and  therefore  justifying  their 
withdrawal  under  the  withdrawal  article.)  Moreover,  the  committee 
was  told  that  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  not  suggested  that 
the  continued  stationing  of  any  particular  level  of  American  troops  in 
Europe  is  related  to  its  attitude  toward  adhering  to  the  treaty.40 

Adherence  to  the  treaty 

Administration  witnesses  were  questioned  at  length  both  in  July 
and  February  on  the  attitudes  of  nonnuclear  weapon  states  toward 
the  treaty.  Last  July  the  former  Secretary  of  State  stated  that  the 
administration  was  asking  for  prompt  Senate  action  on  the  treaty 
“because  many  countries,  particularly  our  allies,  are  waiting  to  see 
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what  we  do  before  starting  tlieir  own  parliamentary  consideration 
of  the  treaty.  We  recognize  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  treaty  will 
depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  adherence  of  other  countries.  But 
we  have  been  among  the  leaders  in  securing  agreements  on  this  treaty, 
and  other  countries  are  looking  to  us  now.”41 

The  committee  agrees  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  treaty  will  depend 
largely  on  the  adherence  of  the  widest  possible  number  of  countries. 
It  also  notes  how  few  states  with  the  technological  and  economic  means 
to  develop  nuclear  weapons  have  thus  far  signed  the  treaty,  and  it 
hopes  that  Senate  approval  of  the  treaty  will  encourage  other  nations 
to  adhere  to  the  treaty. 

The  committee  expresses  the  opinion  that  this  treaty  is  of  such  sig- 
nificance that  the  administration  should  endeavor  to  arrange  for  the 
major  nuclear  powers  to  deposit  their  instruments  of  ratification 
contemporaneously,  thus  emphasizing  the  historic  nature  of  the  event 
and  avoiding  insofar  as  possible  misunderstandings  which  might 
otherwise  arise. 

Article  III 

It  is  in  the  context  of  the  problem  of  gaining  the  widest  possible 
adherence  to  the  treaty  that  the  committee  records  its  interpretation 
of  article  III. 

One  interpretation  of  article  III  would  seem  to  demand  that  a 
country  that  neither  signs  the  treaty  nor  extends  international  safe- 
guards to  all  its  nuclear  facilities  should  be  denied  all  forms  of  peace- 
ful nuclear  assistance  from  signatories  such  as  the  United  States. 
Alternately,  there  is  a less  rigid  interpretation  of  article  III  that  a non- 
signatory can  continue  to  receive  nuclear  aid  if  the  material  and  equip- 
ment provided  by  a signatory  is  covered  by  international  safeguards. 

The  committee  appreciates  the  administration’s  uneasiness  about 
any  suggestion  that  the  United  States  should  adopt  a hard  and  fast 
policy  of  nuclear  embargo  on  nonsignatories.  Such  a policy  could 
destroy  the  very  incentives  to  adherence  to  the  treaty  that  the  United 
States  wishes  to  encourage.  To  stimulate  nuclear  autarky  by  a rigid 
application  of  the  very  mean9  designed  to  encourage  international 
cooperation  in  the  nuclear  field  is  obviously  not  the  intent  of  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  committee  that  the  treaty  does  not  obligate 
nuclear-weapons  states  to  treat  nonnuclear  signatory  and  nonsigna- 
tory states  on  the  same  basis.  Neither  does  the  treaty  require  that 
preferences  be  given  to  signatory  nonnuclear  states.  As  a practical 
matter,  however,  it  is  the  view  of  the  committee  that  the  nuclear 
powers  should  be  most  reluctant  to  treat  nonsignatory  states  on  the 
same  basis  as  signatory  states,  despite  the  fact  that  the  treaty  does  not 
prohibit  such  action. 

The  benefits  and  services  to  nonsignatories  should  surely  be  far  less 
than  those  accruing  to  those  countries  who  decide  to  sign  the  treaty. 
By  any  standard  it  would  be  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  treaty 
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to  be  more  willing  to  provide,  for  example,  assistance  in  the  nuclear 
excavation  field  to  a signatory  country  as  it  becomes  available  rather 
than  to  a nonsignatory.  Similarly,  the  United  States  should  be  more 
willing  to  extend  its  assistance  in  the  nuclear  desalting  field  to  signa- 
tories of  the  treaty  rather  than  to  those  countries  who  decide  not  to 
sign.. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  committee,  therefore,  that  the  application  of 
article  III  should  be  handled  with  a carefully  considered  appreciation 
of  what  will  encourage  states  to  adhere  and  what  will  encourage  them 
to  abstain. 

IV.  Concluding  Comments 

The  committee  finds  that  this  treaty  is  the  best  that  can  be  negotiated 
at  this  time. 

Essentially,  the  treaty  formalizes  the  mutual  concern  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  containing  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  appear  to  have  a sober  understanding  of  the  increased  dangers 
of  nuclear  war  that  would  come  as  more  and  more  nations  possess 
nuclear  weapons.  They  appear  to  be  convinced  that  the  treaty  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  balance  of  power.  They  seem  persuaded  of  the 
advantages  of  establishing  a framework  for  cooperation  that  will  hope- 
fully lead  to  a reduction  of  the  hazards  and  uncertainties  that  many 
nonnuclear  weapon  countries  feel  as  nuclear  commercial  power  and  its 
potentially  destructive  byproduct  of  plutonium  spread  throughout  the 
world.  They  have  given  a pledge  of  good  faith  in  seeking  agreements 
that  would  limit  nuclear  arms  competition  between  the  major  powers. 

The  committee  is  fully  aware  of  the  mutual  responsibilities  the 
nuclear  weapon  states  party  to  the  treaty  have  assumed  to  move  to 
negotiate  the  means  of  limiting,  if  not  ending,  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
The  committee  is  equally  aware  that  the  United  States  has  assumed 
this  responsibility  by  asking  other  nations  not  to  follow  our  example. 
It  is  in  this  sense,  and  this  sense  alone,  that  the  committee  believes 
that  the  word  “commitment”  is  appropriate  to  this  treaty — a commit- 
ment to  pursue  with  good  faith  and  urgency  new  arms  limitation 
agreements. 

The  extensive  discussion  of  article  VI  during  the  hearings  is  an 
index  of  deep  concern  of  members  over  the  implications  of  an  escalating 
arms  race.  The  committee  believes  this  treaty  comes  at  a moment  when 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  at  national  crossroads 
with  respect  to  the  arms  race.  Decisions  facing  both  countries  in  the 
area  of  strategic  offensive  and  defensive  missiles  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance not  only  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  world  but  to  the  success- 
ful implementation  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  article  VI,  the  committee  believes  that  the 
administration  should  consider  deferring  the  deployment  of  these 
weapons  until  it  has  had  time  to  make  an  earnest  effort  to  pursue 
meaningful  discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  committee  is  also  aware  of  potential  problems  regarding  the 
interpretation  of  U.S.  obligations  under  article  V.  As  mentioned, 
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article  V gives  assurances  to  the  nonnuclear  weapon  states  that  they 
will  share  on  a nondiscriminatory  basis  in  the  benefits  of  the  peaceful 
application  of  nuclear  explosive  devices.  The  language  of  this  article 
suggests  that  the  United  States  will  provide  these  services  to  any 
nonnuclear  weapon  state  party  to  the  treaty  regardless  of  its  relation- 
ship to  the  United  States,  with  all  costs  for  research  and  development 
borne  by  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  Another  potential  problem  is  that  the 
language  of  article  Y might  be  interpreted  as  a positive  commitment 
to  provide  explosive  services  for  research  and  development  projects 
that  further  the  commercial  interests  of  domestic  and  international 
customers — such  as  oil  and  gas  companies — without  regard  to  the 
relationship  and  importance  of  these  projects  to  the  U.S.  public 
interest. 

After  weighing  additional  testimony  on  article  Y taken  in  February, 
the  committee  wishes  to  record  its  satisfaction  with  the  assurances 
and  commitments  of  the  administration,  particularly  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy  Commission,  that  article  V will  not  result  in  an  open-ended  sub- 
sidy to  commercial  interests.  The  committee  is  satisfied  that  the  U.S. 
responsibilities  under  article  Y will  be  carried  out  on  a full-cost  re- 
covery basis  and  projects  under  article  Y will  be  undertaken  only 
when  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States  is  clearly  evident. 

The  administration  has  provided  the  committee  with  a definition  of 
what  constitutes  “source  or  special  fissionable  material”  under  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty,  and  specifically  whether  either  of  these  terms 
would  apply  to  radioisotopes  used  for  medical  purposes.  This  informa- 
tion has  been  printed  with  the  hearings. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  committee  on  the  basis  of  this  infor- 
mation that  no  radioisotopes  used  for  medical  treatment  or  diagnosis 
would  come  within  the  definition  of  materials  covered  under  the  IAEA 
safeguard  system. 

Admittedly,  the  implementation  of  the  treaty  raises  uncertainties. 
The  reliability  and  thereby  the  credibility  of  international  safeguards 
systems  is  still  to  be  determined.  No  completely  satisfactory  answer 
was  given  the  committee  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  safeguards  sys- 
tems envisioned  under  the  treaty.  Moreover,  the  committee  was  not 
given  a completely  satisfactory  answer  as  to  what  the  signatory  nations 
will  do  if  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  fails  to  work  out 
mutually  satisfactory  agreements  with  individual  states  or  associa- 
tions of  States  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  treaty.  The  com- 
mittee hopes  that  the  optimism  of  the  administration  will  be  borne 
out  and  that  successful  agreements  with  the  IAEA  will  be  concluded 
without  difficulty  or  delay.  Nevertheless,  the  committee  notes  that 
the  Euratom  States  have  unanimously  agreed  that  the  treaty  will 
only  be  ratified  after  a satisfactory  verification  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  Euratom  and  the  IAEA. 

The  committee  is  fully  aware  of  the  potential  problems  in  the  safe- 
guards field.  But  it  is  equally  convinced  that  when  the  possible  prob- 
lems in  reaching  satisfactory  safeguards  agreements  are  carefully 
weighed  against  the  potential  for  a worldwide  mandatory  safeguards 
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system,  tlie  comparison  argues  strongly  in  favor  of  the  present  lan- 
guage of  the  treaty. 

It  is  also  the  view  of  the  committee  that  the  nuclear  powers  in  pro- 
viding peaceful  nuclear  explosive  services  abroad  should  require  those 
services  to  be  carried  out  within  the  framework  of  the  treaty  and  sub- 
ject to  appropriate  international  observation.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  IAEA  would  be  an  appropriate  body  to  provide  that 
observation. 

The  committee  notes  but  does  not  comment  or  pass  on  the  constitu- 
tional appropriateness  of  announcements  by  both  former  President 
Johnson  and  President  Nixon  that  the  United  States  will  permit  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  apply  its  safeguards  to  all 
nuclear  activities  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  those  activities  with 
direct  security  significance.42 

After  full  consideration  of  the  security  and  political  implications, 
the  committee  concludes  that  the  treaty  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  The  committee  is  mindful,  however,  that  this  treaty 
is  certainly  no  cure-all  to  the  problems  of  nuclear  proliferation.  The 
success  of  the  agreement  will  depend  on  its  wide  acceptance  particu- 
larly by  those  countries  with  the  national  capability  to  manufacture 
nuclear  weapons.  Success  will  also  depend  on  the  acceptance  and 
credibility  of  the  safeguards  provisions. 

The  committee  is  also  mindful  of  the  tragic  events  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  of  the  flagrant  violation  of  international  law  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  committee  discussion  of  the  treaty  in  September  several 
members  took  the  position  that,  while  they  supported  the  treaty,  they 
believed  the  committee  should  defer  final  consideration  because  of 
Soviet  behavior.  Weighted  against  this  desire  to  express  displeasure 
with  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  prevailing  view  that,  while  the  Soviet 
actions  were  unconscionable,  the  treaty  itself  is  multilateral  in  char- 
acter and  of  such  significance  as  a potential  barrier  to  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  that  any  delay  in  taking  final  committee 
action  was  inadvisable.  The  committee  ('by  a vote  on  September  17  of 
13  to  3 with  3 abstentions)  then  recommended  that  the  Senate  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

When  the  committee  considered  the  treaty  in  February  of  1969  the 
view  again  prevailed  that  while  the  Soviet  action  warranted  continu- 
ing condemnation,  the  prompt  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  in  the 
national  interest. 

In  conclusion  the  committee  believes  that  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  represents  an  important  beginning  in  controlling  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  although  it  will  remain  only  a fervent 
affirmation  of  good  intentions  until  the  signatories  move  swiftly  to 
achieve  a cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Therefore,  the  committee  (by  a vote  on  February  25, 1969,  of  14  to  0 
with  1 present)  recommends  that  the  Senate  give  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification  of  the  pending  treaty. 


/- 


42  Ibid.,  1967,  pp.  613-615 ; ante,  p.  33. 
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News  Conference  Remarks  by  President  Nixon  on  Bal- 
listic Missile  Defense  System  {Extracts},  March  14, 
1969 1 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  today  I am  announcing  a decision  which 
I believe  is  vital  for  the  security  and  defense  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  in  the  interest  of  peace  throughout  the  world. 

Last  year  a program,  the  Sentinel  antiballistic  missile  program,  was 
adopted.  That  program,  as  all  listeners  on  television  and  radio  and 
readers  of  newspapers  know,  has  been  the  subject  of  very  strong  debate 
and  controversy  over  the  past  few  months. 

After  long  study  of  all  of  the  options  available,  I have  concluded 
that  the  Sentinel  program  previously  adopted  should  be  substantially 
modified.  The  new  program  that  I have  recommended  this  morning  to 
the  leaders,  and  that  I announce  today,  is  one  that  perhaps  best  can  be 
described  as  a safeguard  program. 

It  is  a safeguard  against  any  attack  by  the  Chinese  Communists 
the  we  can  foresee  over  the  next  10  years. 

It  is  a safeguard  of  our  deterrent  system,  which  is  increasingly  vul- 
nerable due  to  the  advances  that  have  been  made  by  the  Soviet  Union 
since  the  year  1967  when  the  Sentinel  program  was  first  laid  out. 

It  is  a safeguard  also  against  any  irrational  or  accidental  attack  that 
might  occur  of  less  than  massive  magnitude  which  might  be  launched 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  program  also  does  not  do  some  things  which  should  be  clearly 
understood.  It  does  not  provide  defense  for  our  cities,  and  for  that 
reason  the  sites  have  been  moved  away  from  our  major  cities.  I have 
made  the  decision  with  regard  to  this  particular  point  because  I found 
that  there  is  no  way,  even  if  we  were  to  expand  the  limited  Sentinel 
system  which  was  planned  for  some  of  our  cities  to  a so-called  heavy 
or  thick  system — there  is  no  way  that  we  can  adequately  defend  our 
cities  without  an  unacceptable  loss  of  life. 

The  only  way  that  I have  concluded  that  we  can  save  lives,  which  is 
the  primary  purpose  of  our  defense  system,  is  to  prevent  war,  and  that 
is  why  the  emphasis  of  this  system  is  on  protecting  our  deterrent, 
which  is  the  best  preventive  for  war. 

The  system  differs  from  the  previous  Sentinel  system  in  another 
major  respect.  The  Sentinel  system  called  for  a fixed  deployment  sched- 
ule. I believe  that  because  of  a number  of  reasons,  we  should  have  a 
phase  system.  That  is  why,  on  an  annual  basis,  the  new  safeguard 
system  will  be  reviewed,  and  the  review  may  bring  about  changes  in 
the  system  based  on  our  evaluation  of  three  major  points. 

First,  what  our  intelligence  shows  us  with  regard  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  threat,  whether  from  the  Soviet  Union  or  from  the  Chinese ; and, 
second,  in  terms  of  what  our  evaluation  is  of  any  talks  that  we  are 
having  by  that  time,  or  may  be  having,  with  regard  to  arms  control; 
and  finally,  because  we  believe  that  since  this  is  a new  system,  we 
should  constantly  examine  what  progress  has  been  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  technique  to  see  if  changes  in  the  system  should  be  made. 


1 Weekly  Compilation  oj  Presidential  Documents,  Mar.  17,  1969,  pp.  400-405. 
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I should  admit  at  this  point  that  this  decision  has  not  been  an  easy 
one.  None  of  the  great  decisions  made  by  a President  are  easy.  But  it  is 
one  that  I have  made  after  considering  all  of  the  options,  and  I would 
indicate  before  going  to  your  questions  two  major  options  that  I have 
overruled. 

One  is  moving  to  a massive  city  defense.  I have  already  indicated 
why  I do  not  believe  that  is,  first,  feasible,  and  there  is  another  reason : 
Moving  to  a massive  city  defense  system,  even  starting  with  a thin 
system  and  then  going  to  a heavy  system,  tends  to  be  more  provocative 
in  terms  of  making  credible  a first-strike  capability  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  I want  no  provocation  which  might  deter  arms  talks. 

The  other  alternative,  at  the  other  extreme,  was  to  do  nothing,  or  to 
delay  for  6 or  12  months,  which  would  be  the  equivalent,  really,  of 
doing  nothing,  or,  for  example,  going  the  road  only  of  research  and 
development. 

I have  examined  those  options.  I have  ruled  them  out  because  I have 
concluded  that  the  first  deployment  of  this  system,  which  will  not 
occur  until  1973,  that  that  first  deployment  is  essential  by  that  date  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  threat  that  our  present  intelligence  indicates  will 
exist  by  1973. 

In  other  words,  we  must  begin  now.  If  we  delay  a year,  for  example, 
it  means  that  that  first  deployment  will  be  delayed  until  1975.  That 
might  be  too  late. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  above 
all  other  responsibilities,  to  think  first  of  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  I believe  that  this  system  is  the  best  step  that  we  can  take  to 
provide  for  that  security. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  possibilities  that  have  been  strongly 
urged  by  some  of  the  leaders  this  morning — for  example  that  we  could 
increase  our  offensive  capability,  our  submarine  force,  or  even  our 
Minuteman  force  or  our  bomber  force.  That  I would  consider  to  be, 
however,  the  wrong  road  because  it  would  be  provocative  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  might  escalate  an  arms  race. 

This  system  is  truly  a safeguard  system,  a defensive  system  only.  It 
safeguards  our  deterrent  and  under  those  circumstances  can,  in  no  way, 
in  my  opinion,  delay  the  progress  which  I hope  will  continue  to  bo 
made  toward  arms  talks,  which  will  limit  arms,  not  only  this  kind  of 
system,  but  particularly  offensive  systems. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  criticism  in 
Congress  against  deployment  of  any  type  of  antimissile  defense  sys- 
tem. What  kind  of  reception  do  you  think  your  proposal  this  morning 
will  receive  there? 

The  President.  It  will  be  a very  spirited  debate,  and  it  will  be  a 
very  close  vote.  Debates  in  the  field  of  national  defense  are  often 
spirited  and  the  votes  are  often  close.  Many  of  my  friends  in  Congress 
who  were  there  before  I was  there  remarked  that  the  vote  on  extending 
the  draft  in  1941  won  by  only  one  vote. 

This  might  be  that  close.  I think,  however,  that  after  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  consider  this  program,  which  is  a mini- 
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mum  program,  and  which  particularly  provides  options  to  change  in 
other  directions  if  we  find  the  threat  is  changed,  or  that  the  art  has 
changed,  our  evaluation  of  the  technique  has  changed,  I think  that  we 
have  a good  chance  of  getting  approval.  We  will,  of  course,  express 
our  views,  and  we  hope  that  we  will  get  support  from  the  country. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I understand  that  your  first  construction  or 
deployment  of  antimissile  systems  would  fee  around  two  Minuteman 
retaliatory  operations.  Do  you  think  that  deploying  around  these  two 
provides  enough  deterrent  that  would  be  effective  ? 

The  President.  Let  me  explain  the  difference  between  deploying 
around  two  Minuteman  bases  and  deploying  around,  say,  10  cities. 

Where  you  are  looking  toward  a city  defense,  it  needs  to  be  a perfect 
or  near  perfect  system  to  be  credible  because,  as  I examined  the  possi- 
bility of  even  a thick  defense  of  cities,  I found  that  even  the  most 
optimistic  projections,  considering  the  highest  development  of  the 
art,  would  mean  that  we  would  still  lose  30  million  to  40  million  lives. 
That  would  be  less — half  of  what  we  would  otherwise  lose.  But  we 
would  still  lose  30  million  to  40  million. 

When  you  are  talking  about  protecting  your  deterrent,  it  need  not  be 
perfect.  It  is  necessary  only  to  protect  enough  of  the  deterrent  that 
the  retaliatory  second  strike  will  be  of  such  magnitude  that  the  enemy 
would  think  twice  before  launching  a first  strike. 

It  has  been  my  conclusion  that  by  protecting  two  Minuteman  sites, 
we  will  preserve  that  deterrent  as  a credible  deterrent,  and  that  that 
will  be  decisive  and  could  be  decisive  insofar  as  the  enemy  considering 
the  possibility  of  a first  strike. 

• •••••• 

Q.  Mr.  President,  your  safeguard  ABM  system,  I understand, 
would  cost  about  $1  billion  less  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  than  the  plan 
which  President  J ohnson  sent  up.  Will  this  give  you  the  opportunity 
to  reduce  the  surcharge  or  will  the  continued  high  level  of  taxation  be 
needed  for  the  economy? 

The  President.  That  question  will  be  answered  when  we  see  the 
entire  budget.  Secretary  Laird  will  testify  on  the  defense  budget  on 
Wednesday. 

Incidentally,  my  understanding  at  this  time,  and  I have  seen  the 
preliminary  figures,  is  that  the  defense  budget  that  Secretary  Laird 
will  present  will  be  approximately  $2 */2  billion  less  than  that,  submitted 
by  the  previous  administration. 

Whether  after  considering  the  defense  budget  and  all  of  the  other 
budgets  that  have  been  submitted,  we  then  can  move  in  the  direction  of 
either  reducing  the  surcharge  or  move  in  the  direction  of  some  of  our 
very  difficult  problems  with  regard  to  our  cities,  the  problem  of  hunger 
and  others — these  are  the  options  that  I will  have  to  consider  at  a later 
time. 

••••••  • 

Q.  ^ Mr.  President,  do  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Russians 
will  interpret  your  ABM  decision  today  as  not  being  an  escalating 
move  in  the  arms  race  ? 
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The  President.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Kaplow,  I have  reason 
to  believe,  based  on  the  past  record,  that  they  would  interpret  it  just  the 
other  way  around. 

First,  when  they  deployed  their  own  ABM  system,  and,  as  you  know, 
they  have  67  missile  ABM  sites  deployed  around  Moscow,  they  rejected 
the  idea  that  it  escalated  the  arms  race  on  the  ground  that  it  was  de- 
fensive solely  in  character,  and,  second,  when  the  United  States  last 
year  went  forward  on  the  Sentinel  system,  four  days  later  the  Soviet 
Union  initiated  the  opportunity  to  have  arms  limitation  talks. 

I think  the  Soviet  Union  recognizes  very  clearly  the  difference 
between  a defensive  posture  and  an  offensive  posture. 

I would  also  point  this  out,  an  interesting  thing  about  Soviet  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  history : They  have  always  thought  in  defensive 
terms,  and  if  you  read  not  only  their  political  leaders,  but  their  military 
leaders,  the  emphasis  is  on  defense. 

I think  that  since  this  system  now,  as  a result  of  moving  the  city 
defense  out  of  it,  and  the  possibility  of  that  city  defense  growing  into 
a thick  defense,  I think  this  makes  it  so  clearly  defensive  in  character 
that  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  interpret  this  as  escalating  the  arms  race. 


Q.  In  any  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union,  would  you  be  willing  to 
consider  abandoning  the  ABM  program  altogether  if  the  Soviets 
showed  a similar  willingness  or,  indeed,  if  they  showed  a readiness 
to  place  limitations  on  offensive  weapons  % 

The  President.  Mr.  Scali,  I am  prepared,  in  the  event  that  we  go 
into  arms  talks,  to  consider  both  offensive  and  defensive  weapons.  As 
you  know,  the  arms  talks,  that  at  least  preliminarily  have  been  dis- 
cussed, do  not  involve  limitation  or  reduction.  They  involve  only 
freezing  where  we  are. 

Your  question  goes  to  abandoning.  On  that  particular  point,  I think 
it  would  take  two,  naturally,  to  make  the  agreement  Let’s  look  at  the 
Soviet  Union’s  position  with  its  defensive  deployment  of  ABM’s. 
Previously,  that  deployment  was  aimed  only  toward  the  United  States. 
Today  their  radars,  from  our  intelligence,  are  also  directed  toward 
Communist  China. 

I would  imagine  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  just  as  reluctant 
as  we  would  be  to  leave  their  country  naked  against  a potential  Chinese 
Communist  threat.  So  the  abandoning  of  the  entire  system,  partic- 
ularly as  long  as  the  Chinese  threat  is  there,  I think  neither  country 
would  look  upon  with  much  favor. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  the  deployment  of  the  ABM  sys- 
tem by  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  is  compatible 
with  the  aims  of  the  NPT? 2 

The  President.  I considered  that  problem,  and  I believe  that  they 
are  compatible  with  the  NPT.  We  discussed  that  in  the  leaders’  meet- 
ing this  morning  and  I pointed  out  that  as  we  consider  this  kind  of 
defensive  system,  which  enables  the  United  States  of  America  to  make 
its  deterrent  capability  credible,  that  that  will  have  an  enormous  effect 


*For  the  nonproliferation  treaty,  see  Documents  on  Disarmament , 1968,  pp. 
461-465. 
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iii  reducing  the  pressure  on  other  countries  who  might  want  to  acquire 
nuclear  weapons. 

That  is  the  key  point.  If  a country  doesn’t  feel  that  the  major 
country  that  has  a nuclear  capability  lias  a credible  deterrent,  then 
they  would  move  fn  that  direction. 

One  other  point — I wish  to  make  an  announcement  with  regard  to 
the  NPT : that  I was  delighted  to  see  the  Senate’s  confirmation  or  con- 
sent to  the  treaty,  and  this  announcement — I hope  President  Jolmson 
is  looking.  I haven’t  talked  to  him  on  the  phone.  I am  going  to  invite 
President  Johnson,  if  his  schedule  permits,  to  attend  the  ceremony 
when  we  will  have  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  because  he  started  it 
in  his  administration  and  I think  he  should  participate  when  we 
ratify  it. 

Q.  What  effect,  if  any,  will  your  safeguard  program  have  on  the 
shelter  program?  Can  you  tell* us  anything  about  your  long-range 
plans? 

The  President.  Congressman  Holifield  in  the  meeting  this  morn- 
ing strongly  urged  that  the  administration  look  over  the  shelter  pro- 
gram and  ne  made  the  point  that  he  thought  it  had  fallen  somewhat 
into  disarray  due  to  lack  of  attention  over  the  past  few  years. 

I have  directed  that  General  Lincoln,  the  head  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness — I had  directed  him  previously  to  conduct 
such  a survey.  We  are  going  to  look  at  the  shelter  program  to  see  what 
we  can  do  there  in  order  to  minimize  American  casualties. 


Statement  by  President  Nixon  on  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 
System,  March  14,  1969 1 

Immediately  after  assuming  office,  I requested  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  review  the  program  initiated  by  the  last  administration  to 
deploy  the  Sentinel  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  System. 

The  Department  of  Defense  presented  a full  statement  of  the  alter- 
natives at  the  last  two  meetings  of  the  National  Security  Council. 
These  alternatives  were  reviewed  there  in  the  light  of  the  security 
requirements  of  the  United  States  and  of  their  probable  impact  on 
East-West  relations,  with  particular  reference  to  the  prospects  for 
strategic  arms  negotiations. 

After  carefully  considering  the  alternatives,  I have  reached  the 
following  conclusions : (1)  the  concept  on  which  the  Sentinel  program 
of  the  previous  administration  was  based  should  be  substantially  modi- 
fied, (2)  the  safety  of  our  country  requires  that  we  should  proceed 
now  with  the  development  and  construction  of  the  new  system  in  a 
carefully  phased  program,  (3)  this  program  will  be  reviewed  annually 
from  the  point  of  view  of  (a)  technical  developments,  (b)  the  threat, 
(c)  the  diplomatic  context  including  any  talks  on  arms  limitation. 


1 Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents,  Mar.  17,  1969,  pp.  400-409. 
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The  modified  system  has  been  designed  so  that  its  defensive  intent  is 
unmistakable.  It  will  be  implemented  not  according  to  some  fixed,  theo- 
retical schedule,  but  in  a manner  clearly  related  to  our  periodic 
analysis  of  the  threat.  The  first  deployment  covers  two  missile  sites; 
the  first  of  these  will  not  be  completed  before  1973.  Any  further 
delay  would  set  this  date  back  fc„  at  least  2 additional  years.  The  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1970  is  the  minimum  necessary  to  maintain  the 
security  of  our  N ation. 

This  measured  deployment  is  designed  to  fulfill  three  objectives: 

1.  Protection  of  our  land-based  retaliatory  forces  against  a direct 
attack  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

2.  Defense  of  the  American  people  against  the  kind  of  nuclear  attack 
which  Communist  China  is  likely  to  be  able  to  mount  within  the 
decade. 

3.  Protection  against  the  possibility  of  accidental  attacks  from 
any  source. 

In  the  review  leading  up  to  this  decision,  we  considered  three  possi- 
ble options  in  addition  to  this  program : a deployment  which  would 
attempt  to  defend  U.S.  cities  against  an  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union ; 
a continuation  of  the  Sentinel  program  approved  by  the  previous 
administration;  and  indefinite  postponement  of  deployment  while 
continuing  research  and  development. 

I rejected  these  options  for  the  following  reasons : 

Although  every  instinct  motivates  me  to  provide  the  American  peo- 
ple with  complete  protection  against  a major  nuclear  attack,  it  is  not 
now  within  our  power  to  do  so.  The  heaviest  defense  system  we  con- 
sidered, one  designed  to  protect  our  major  cities,  still  could  not  pre- 
vent a catastrophic  level  of  U.S.  fatalities  from  a deliberate  all-out 
Soviet  attack.  And  it  might  look  to  an  opponent  like  the  prelude  to 
an  offensive  strategy  threatening  the  Soviet  deterrent. 

The  Sentinel  system  approved  by  the  previous  administration  pro- 
vided more  capabilities  for  the  defense  of  cities  than  the  program  I «.m 
recommending,  but  it  did  not  provide  protection  against  some  threats 
to  our  retaliatory  forces  which  have  developed  subsequently.  Also,  the 
Sentinel  system  had  the  disadvantage  that  it  could  be  misinterpreted 
as  the  first  step  toward  the  construction  of  a heavy  system. 

Giving  up  all  construction  of  missile  defense  poses  too  many  risks. 
Research  and  development  does  not  supply  the  answer  to  many  tech- 
nical issues  that  only  operational  experience  can  provide.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  engaged  in  a buildup  of  its  strategic  forces  larger  than 
was  envisaged  in  1967  when  the  decision  to  deploy  Sentinel  was  made. 
The  following  is  illustrative  of  recent  Soviet  activity : 

1.  The  Soviets  have  already  deployed  an  ABM  system  which  pro- 
tects to  some  degree  a wide  area  centered  around  Moscow.  We  will  not 
have  a comparable  capability  for  over  4 years.  We  believe  the  Soviet 
Union  is  continuing  their  ABM  development,  directed  either  toward 
improving  this  initial  system,  or  more  likely,  making  substantially 
better  second-generation  ABM  components.  * 
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2.  The  Soviet  Union  is  continuing  the  deployment  of  very  large 
missiles  with  warheads  capable  of  destroying  our  hardened  Minute- 
man  forces. 

3.  The  Soviet  Union  has  also  been  substantially  increasing  the  size 
of  tlieir  submarine-launched  ballistic  missile  force. 

4r.  The  Soviets  appear  to  be  developing  a semi-orbital  nuclear 
weapon  system. 

In  addition  to  these  developments  '.h3  Chinese  threat  against  our 
population,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  an  accidental  attack,  cannot  be 
ignored.  By  approving  this  system,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  U.S.  fatali- 
ties to  a minimal  level  in  the  event  of  a Chinese  nuclear  attack  in  the 
1970’s,  or  in  an  accidental  attack  from  any  source.  No  President  with 
the  responsibility  for  the  lives  and  security  for  the  American  people 
could  fail  to  provide  this  protection. 

The  gravest  responsibility  which  I bear  as  President  of  the  United 
States  is  for  the  security  of  the  Nation.  Our  nuclear  forces  defend  not 
only  ourselves  but  our  allies  as  well.  The  imperative  that  our  nuclear 
deterrent  remain  secure  beyond  any  possible  doubt  requires  that  the 
United  States  must  take  steps  now  to  insure  that  our  strategic  retalia- 
tory forces  will  not  become  vulnerable  to  a Soviet  attack. 

-Modern  technology  provides  several  choices  in  seeking  to  insure  the 
survival  of  our  retaliatory  forces.  First,  we  could  increase  the  number 
of  sea-  and  land-based  missiles  and  bombers.  I have  ruled  out  this 
course  because  it  provides  only  marginal  improvement  of  our  deter- 
rent, while  it  could  be  misinterpreted  by  the  Soviets  as  an  attempt  to 
threaten  their  deterrent.  It  would  therefore  stimulate  an  arms  race. 

A second  option  is  to  harden  further  our  ballistic  missile  forces  by 
putting  them  in  more  strongly  reinforced  underground  silos.  But  our 
studies  show  that  hardening  by  itself  is  not  adequate  protection  against 
foreseeable  advances  in  the  accuracy  of  Soviet  offensive  forces. 

The  third  option  was  to  begin  a measured  construction  on  an  active 
defense  of  our  retaliatory  forces. 

I have  chosen  the  third  option. 

The  system  will  use  components  previously  developed  for  the  Sen- 
tinel system.  However,  the  deployment  will  be  changed  to  reflect  the 
nuw  concept.  We  will  provide  for  local  defense  of  selected  Minuteman 
missile  sites  and  an  area  defense  designed  to  protect  our  bomber  bases 
and  our  command  and  control  authorities.  In  addition,  this  new  system 
will  provide  defense  of  the  continental  United  States  against  an 
accidental  attack  and  will  provide  substantial  protection  against  the 
kind  of  attack  which  the  Chinese  Communists  may  be  capable  of 
launching  throughout  the  1970’s.  This  deployment  will  not  require 
as  to  place  miYsile  and  radar  sites  close  to  our  major  cities. 

The  present  estimate  is  that  the  total  cost  of  installing  this  system 
will  be  $6-$7  billion.  However,  because  of  the  deliberate  pace  of  the 
deployment,  budgetary  requests  for  the  coming  year  can  be  substan- 
tially less — by  about  one  half — than  those  asked  for  by  the  previous 
administration  for  the  Sentinel  system. 
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In  making  tliis  decision,  I have  been  mindful  of  my  pledge  to  make 
every  effort  to  move  from  an  era  of  confrontation  to  an  era  of  nego- 
tiation. The  program  I am  recommending  is  based  on  a careful  assess- 
ment of  the  developing  Soviet  and  Chinese  threats.  I have  directed  the 
President’s  Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory  Board — a nonpartisan 
group  of  distinguished  private  citizens — to  make  a yearly  assessment 
of  the  threat  which  will  supplement  our  regular  intelligence  assess- 
ment. Each  phase  of  the  deployment  will  be  reviewed  to  insure  that 
we  are  doing  as  much  as  necessary  but  no  more  than  that  required  by 
the  threat  existing  at  that  time.  Moreover,  we  will  take  maximum 
advantage  of  the  information  gathered  from  the  initial  deployment 
in  designing  the  later  phases  of  the  program. 

Since  our  deployment  is  io  be  closely  related  to  the  threat,  it  is 
subject  to  modification  as  the  threat  changes,  either  through  negotia- 
tions or  through  unilateral  actions  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist 
China. 

The  program  is  not  provocative.  The  Soviet  retaliatory  capability 
is  not  affected  by  our  decision.  The  capability  for  surprise  attack 
against  our  strategic  forces  is  reduced.  In  other  words,  our  program 
provides  an  incentive  for  a responsible  Soviet  weapons  policy  and 
for  the  avoidance  of  spiraling  U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic  arms  budgets. 

I have  taken  cognizance  of  the  view  that  beginning  construction  of  a 
U.S,  ballistic  missile  defense  would  complicate  an  agreement  on 
strategic  arms  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I do  not  believe  that  the  evidence  of  the  recent  past  bears  out  this 
contention.  The  Soviet  interest  in  strategic  talks  was  not  deterred  by 
the  decision  of  the  previous  administration  to  deploy  the  Sentinel 
ABM  system — in  fact,  it  was  formally  announced  shortly  afterwards. 
I believe  that  the  modifications  we  have  made  in  the  previous  program 
will  give  the  Soviet  Union  even  less  reason  to  view  our  defense  effort 
as  an  obstacle  to  talks.  Moreover,  I wish  to  emphasize  that  in  any  arms 
limitation  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  will  be  fully 
prepared  to  discuss  limitations  on  defensive  as  well  as  offensive  weap- 
ons systems. 

The  question  of  ABM  involves  a complex  combination  of  many 
factors : 

— numerous,  highly  technical,  often  conflicting  judgments ; 

— the  costs, 

— thi,'.  relationship  to  prospects  for  reaching  an  agreement  on  limit- 
j ing nuclear  arms; 

— the  moral  implications  the  deployment  of  a ballistic  missile  defense 
system  lias  for  many  Americans ; 

— the  impact  of  the  decision  on  the  security  of  the  United  States  in 
this  perilous  age  of  nuclear  arms. 

I have  weighed  all  these  factors.  I am  deeply  sympathetic  to  the 
concerns  of  private  citizens  and  Members  of/Oongress  that  we  do  only 
that  which  is  necessary  for  national  security.  This  is  why  I am  recom- 
mending a minimum  program  essential  for  our  security.  It  is  my  duty 
as  President  to  make  certain  that  we  do  no  less. 
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Budapest  Appeal  by  Warsaw  Pact  Nations  to  All  Euro- 
pean Countries,  March  17,  1969  1 

The  People’s  Republic  of  Bulgaria,  the  Hungarian  People’s  Repub- 
lic, the  German  Democratic  Republic,  the  Polish  People’s  Republic,  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Romania,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic — the  States  Members  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact — participants  in  the  Conference  of  the  Political  Con- 
sultative Committee,  expressing  the  aspirations  of  their  peoples  to  live 
in  peace  and  good-neignbourliness  with  the  rest  of  the  European  peo- 
ples, as  well  as  their  firm  resolve  to  assist  in  establishing  an  atmosphere 
of  security  and  co-operation  on  our  continent,  address  to  all  European 
States  the  following  appeal  for  the  redoubling  of  efforts  aimed  at 
strengthening  peace  and  security  in  Europe. 

The  present  and  the  future  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  is  indissolubly 
linked  with  the  maintenance  and  consolidation  of  peace  on  our  con- 
tinent. Genuine  security  and  reliable  peace  can  be  ensured,  if  the 
thoughts,  pursuits  and  energy  of  the  European  States  are  directed  to- 
wards the  aim  of  relaxing  tension,  solving  with  due  regard  to  realities 
international  problems  that  are  ripe  for  solution  and  arranging  for 
all-round  co-operation  on  an  All-European  basis. 

The  way  to  good-neighbourliness,  confidence  and  mutual  under- 
standing depends  on  die  will  and  efforts  of  the  peoples  and  govern- 
ments of  all  European  countries.  The  Europe  of  today,  as  it  came  out 
of  the  Second  World  War,  is  made  up  of  more  than  thirty  States,  large 
and  small,  differing  according  to  their  social  system,  location  and  in- 
terests. By  tlie  will  of  history  they  are  destined  to  live  side  by  side, 
and  no  one  can  change  this  fact. 

More  and  more  governments,  parliaments,  Parties,  political  and  so- 
cial leaders  are  imbued  with  understanding  of  the  responsibility  that 
lies  upon  them  before  present  and  future  generations  for  the  preven- 
tion of  a new  military  conflict  in  Europe.  However,  there  are  still 
active  in  Europe  forces  which  put  on  the  credit  side  of  European  devel- 
opment, not  the  settlement  of  disputes  and  peaceful  agreements,  but 
additional  divisions  and  missiles,  and  new  military  programmes  cal- 
culated for  decades  in  advance.  Also  active  together  with  them  are 
those  who  have  not  drawn  the  proper  lessons  from  the  outcome  of  the 
Second  World  War,  as  a result  of  which  German  militarism  and 
nazism  were  crushed.  Their  intrigues  are  a source  of  tension  and  bring 
complications  into  international  relations. 

The  States  participating  in  the  Conference  consider  it  their  duty,  in 
future  also,  to  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  shield  Europe  from  the 
danger  of  new  military  conflicts,  to  clear  the  way  for  the  development 
of  co-operation  among  all  European  countries  irrespective  of  their  so- 
cial system,  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence. 

However  complex  unsolved  problems  may  be,  their  solution  must  be 
achieved  by  peaceful  means  through  negotiation  and  not  through  the 
use,  or  threat  of  the  use,  of  force. 

In  analysing  the  situation  in  Europe,  the  States  Members  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  consider  that  there  is  a real  possibility  of  ensuring 
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European  security  through  common  efforts,  taking  into  account  the 
interests  of  all  European  States  and  peoples. 

Almost  three  years  ago  States  Members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  put 
forward  at  Bucharest  a proposal  to  convoke  a general  European  con- 
ference to  consider  questions  of  European  security  and  peaceful  co- 
operation.2 The  contacts  which  have  taken  place  since  then  have  shown 
that  not  a single  European  government  expressed  opposition  to  the 
idea  of  a general  European  conference  and  that  there  are  real  possibili- 
ties of  holding  one.  Not  once  since  the  Second  World  War  have  all  the 
States  of  Europe  come  together,  although  there  are  numerous  ques- 
tions which  await  consideration  at  the  conference  table.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  interests  of  consolidating  peace,  there  are  no  serious 
reasons  for  putting  off  the  convening  of  a general  European 
conference. 

Such  a conference  would  meet  the  interests  of  all  European  States.  It 
would  make  it  possible  together  to  find  ways  and  means  of  doing  away 
with  the  division  of  Europe  into  military  groupings  and  achieving 
peaceful  co-operation  among  European  States  and  peoples. 

However,  there  are  forces  in  the  world  which,  because  they  seek  to 
maintain  the  division  of  our  continent,  conduct  a policy  of  fomenting 
tension,  and  refuse  to  facilitate  peaceful  co-operation  among  States  and 
peoples,  openly  oppose  the  holding  of  such  a conference  and  other 
measures  to  strengthen  European  security. 

The  States  participating  in  the  present  Conference  are  convinced 
that  the  development  of  general  European  co-operation  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  the  only  real  alternative  to  dangerous  military  con- 
frontation, the  armaments  race  and  the  dissensions  which  aggressive 
forces,  seeking  to  undo  the  results  of  the  Second  World  War  and  re- 
make the  map  of  Europe,  are  trying  and  will  continue  to  try  to  impose 
on  Europe. 

The  States^  Members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  confirm  their  proposals 
against  the  division  of  the  world  into  military  blocs,  against  the  arma- 
ments race  and  the  resultant  threat  to  the  cause  of  international 
peace  and  security,  and  the  other  measures  and  proposals  contained  in 
the  Declaration  on  the  strengthening  of  Peace  and  Security  in  Europe 
adopted  at  Bucharest  in  1966. 

It  is  a vital  necessity,  for  the  European  peoples,  to  avert  new  mili- 
tary conflicts,  and  to  strengthen  the  political,  economic  and  cultural 
links  between  all  States  on  the  basis  of  equal  rights  and  respect  for 
the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  States.  A durable  system  of 
European  security  will  create  the  objective  possibility  and  necessity  of 
carrying  out,  by  combined  efforts,  large-scale  projects  in  the  fields  of 
power  production,  of  transport  of  the  hydrospheric  and  atmospheric 
environment  and  of  health,  which  have  a direct  bearing  on  the  well- 
being of  the  population  of  the  entire  continent.  It  is  precisely  this 
common  interest  which  can  and  should  become  the  foundation  for 
European  co-operation. 

One  of  the  basic  pre-conditions  for  safeguarding  the  security  of 
Europe  is  the  inviolability  of  the  existing  European  frontiers,  includ- 
ing the  Oder-Neisse  frontiers  and  those  between  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  recognition  of 


* Documents  on  Disarmament,  1966,  pp.  407-420, 
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the  fact  of  the  existence  of  those  two  countries,  renunciation  by  the 
latter  of  its  claims  to  represent  the  whole  of  the  German  people,  and 
renunciation  of  possession  in  any  form  of  nuclear  weapons.  West  Ber- 
lin has  a special  status  and  does  not  belong  to  Western  Germany. 

A practical  step  towards  strengthening  European  security  would  be 
a meeting  in  the  immediate  future  between  representatives  of  all  the 
European  States  concerned  in  order  to  establish  by  mutual  agreement 
the  procedure  for  convening  the  Conference  and  to  determine  the 
items  on  its  agenda.  We  are  prepared  to  consider  at  the  same  time  any 
other  proposal  regarding  the  method  for  preparing  and  convening  the 
Conference. 

The  States  participating  in  the  Conference  of  the  Political  Consul- 
tative Committee  address  to  all  the  countries  of  Europe  an  appeal  for 
co-operation  in  convening  a general  European  conference  and  in  creat- 
ing the  necessary  preconditions  for  ensuring  that  the  Conference  is 
successful  and  that  it  justifies  the  hopes  which  the  peoples  connect 
with  it. 

In  order  to  bring  about  this  important  action,  which  would  con- 
stitute an  historical  moment  in  the  life  of  the  continent,  the  States 
participating  in  the  Conference  make  a solemn  appeal  to  all  European 
countries  to  strengthen  the  climate  of  confidence,  and  to  that  end  to 
refrain  from  any  action  liable  to  poison  the  atmosphere  in  relations 
between  States.  They  call  upon  them  to  go  beyond  general  statements 
about  peace  to  concrete  acts  and  measures  for  the  relaxation  of  tension 
and  disarmament,  for  the  development  of  co-operation  and  peace 
between  the  peoples.  They  appeal  to  all  European  governments  to  unite 
their  efforts  so  that  Europe  may  become  a continent  of  fruitful  collab- 
oration between  nations  possessing  equal  rights,  and  a factor  for 
stability,  peace  and  mutual  understanding  throughout  the  world. 


For  the  People’s  Republic  of 
Bulgaria 

Todor  ZHIVKOV 

First  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Bulgarian 
Communist  Party,  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
the  People’s  Republic  of  Bul- 
garia 

For  the  Hungarian  People’s 
Republic 

Janos  KADAR 

First  Secretary  of  the  CC  of 
the  Hungarian  Socialist  Work- 
ers’ Party 

Jeno  FOCK 

Chairman  of  the  Hungarian 
Revolutionary  Workers  and 
Peasants  Government 


For  the  German  Democratic 
Republic 

Walter  ULBRICIIT 
First  Secretary  of  the  CC  of 
the  Socialist  Unity  Party  of 
Germany,  President  of"  the 
State  Council  of  the  German 
Democratic  Republic 

Willy  STOPI-I 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  German  Dem- 
ocratic Republic 

For  the  Polish  People’s  Republic 

Wladyslaw  GOMULKA 
First  Secretary  of  the  CC  of 
the  Polish  United  Workers 
Party 

Josef  CYRANKIEWICZ 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  Polish  Peo- 
ple’s Republic 
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For  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Romania 

Nikolao  CEAUSESCU 

General  Secretary  of  the  CC  of 
the  Romanian  Communist 
Party,  President  of  the  State 
Council  of  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Romania 

Ion  Georghe  MAURER 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Romania 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics 

L.  I.  BREZHNEV 

General  Secretary  of  the  CC 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union 


A.  N.  KOSYGIN 

Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  of  the  USSR 

For  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist 
Republic 

Ludwik  SVOBODA 

President  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Republic 

Alexander  DUBCEK 

First  Secretary  of  the  CC  of 
the  Communist  Party  of 
Czechoslovakia 

Oldfich  CERNIK 

Chairman  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Republic 


Message  From  President  Nixon  to  ACDA  Director 
Smith,  March  18,  1969 1 

Dear  Ambassador  Smith, 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  which  I attach  to  the  work  of  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Conference  in  Geneva,  I wish  to  ad- 
dress directly  to  you,  as  the  .new  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  and  the  Head  of  our  delegation,  my  instructions 
regarding  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  this  conference. 

The  fundamental  objective  of  the  United  States  is  a world  of  endur- 
ing peace  and  justice,  in  which  the  differences  that  separate  nations 
can  be  resolved  without  resort  to  war. 

Our  immediate  objective  is  to  leave  behind  the  period  of  confronta- 
tion and  to  enter  an  era  of  negotiation. 

The  task  of  the  delegation  of  the  United  States  to  the  Disarmament 
Conference  is  to  serve  these  objectives  by  pursuing  negotiations  to 
achieve  concrete  measures  which  will  enhance  the  security  of  our  own 
country  and  all  countries. 

The  new  administration  has  now  considered  the  policies  which  will 
help  us  to  make  progress  in  this  endeavour. 

I have  decided  that  the  delegation  of  the  United  States  should  take 
these  positions  at  the  conference. 

First,  in  order  to  assure  that  the  seabed,  man’s  latest  frontier  remains 
free  from  the  nuclear  arms  race,  the  United  States  delegation  should 
indicate  that  the  United  States  is  interested  in  working  out  an  inter- 


1 E M.-/239,  Mar.  29, 19G9. 
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national  agreement  that  would  prohibit  the  emplacement  or  fixing  of 
nuclear  weapons  or  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  seabed. 
To  this  end,  the  United  States  delegation  should  seek  discussion  of 
the  factors  necessary  for  such  an  international  agreement.  Such  an 
agreement  would,  like  the  Antarctic  Treaty  2 and  the  Treaty  on  Outer 
Space 3 which  are  already  in  effect,  prevent  an  arms  race  before  it 
has  a chance  to  start.  It  would  ensure  that  this  potentially  useful  area 
of  the  world  remained  available  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Second,  the  United  States  supports  the  conclusion  of  a comprehen- 
sive test  ban  adequately  verified.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  differences 
regarding  verification  have  not  permitted  achievement  of  this  key  arms 
control  measure,  efforts  must  be  made  towards  greater  understanding 
of  the  verification  issue. 

Third,  the  United  States  delegation  will  continue  to  press  for  an 
agreement  to  cut  off  the  production  of  fissionable  materials  for  weapons 
purposes  and  to  transfer  such  materials  to  peaceful  purposes. 

Fourth,  while  awaiting  the  United  Nations  Secretary-General’s 
study  on  the  effects  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare,  the  United 
States  delegation  should  join  with  other  delegations  in  exploring  aiiy 
proposals  or  ideas  that  could  contribute  to  sound  and  effective  arms 
control  relating  to  these  weapons. 

Fifth,  regarding  more  extensive  measures  of  disarmament,  both 
nuclear  and  conventional,  the  United  States  delegation  should  be 
guided  by  the  understanding  that  actual  reduction  of  armaments,  and 
not  merely  limiting  their  growth  or  spread,  remains  our  goal. 

Sixth,  regarding  the  question  of  talks  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  limitation  of  strategic  arms,  the  United  States 
hopes  that  the  international  political  situation  will  evolve  in  a way 
which  will  permit  such  talks  to  begin  in  the  near  future. 

Ill  carrying  out  these  instructions,  the  United  States  delegation 
should  keep  in  mind  my  view  that  efforts  toward  peace  by  all  nations 
must  be  comprehensive.  We  cannot  have  realistic  hopes  for  significant 
progress,  in  the  control  of  arms  if  the  policies  of  confrontation  prevail 
throughout  the  world  as  the  rule  of  international  conduct.  On  the 
other  band,  we  must  attempt  to  exploit  every  opportunity  to  build  a 
world  of  . peace — to  find  areas  of  accord— to  bind  countries  together  in 
cooperative  endeavors. 

A major  part  of  the  work  of  peace  is  done  by  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Disarmament  Committee.  I expect  that  all  members  of  the  United 
States  delegation  will  devote  that  extra  measure  of  determination,  skill 
and  judgment  which  this  High  task  merits. 

I shall  follow  closely  the  progress  that  is  made  and  give  my  personal 
consideration  to  any  problems  that  arise  whenever  it  would  be  helpful 
for  me  to  do  so. 

Please  convey  to  all  your  colleagues  my  sincere  wishes  for  success  in 
our  common  endeavor.  Over  the  years  their  achievements  at  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Conference  have  been  outstanding.  I 
am  confident  that  in  the  future  our  efforts,  in  cooperation  with  theirs, 
will  be  equal  to  any  challenge  and  will  result  in  progress  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 

* Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-1959,  vol.  II,  pp.  1550-15B6. 

• Ibid.,  1967,  pp.  38^43.. 
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Message  From  Premier  Kosygin  to  the  Eighteen  Nation 
Disarmament  Committee,  March  18,  1969  1 

On  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Government  I greet  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament  and  wish  it  success  in  its  work. 

To  reduce  the  danger  of  armed  conflict  and  avert  the  threat  of  a 
world  thermonuclear  war,  the  Soviet  Government  is  making  persistent 
efforts  to  stop  the  arms  race  and  to  achieve  disarmament;  Since  the 
emergence  of  nuclear  weapons  the  Soviet  Union  has  firmly  arid  con- 
sistently proclaimed  that  mankind  must  be  delivered  from  the  nuclear 
menace. 

The  drafting  and  signing  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons2  was  a signal  success  in  the  struggle  by  States  to 
bring  about  disarmament.  The  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament has  greatly  contributed  to  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

We  note  with  satisfaction  that  over  eighty  countries  have  signed 
this  Treaty.  Now  the  task  is  to  ensure  that  the  Treaty  enters  into  force 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  opens  prospects  for 
the  achievement  of  international  agreements  on  other  matters,  includ- 
ing the  vitally  important  matter  of  nuclear  disarmament. 

The  Soviet  Government  is  well  known  to  attach  great  significance  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  under  which  the 
Parties  undertake  to  pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effective 
measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  nuclear 
disarmament.  It  sent  to  all  governments  arid  placed  on  the  agenda  of 
the  twenty-third  session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  a 
Memorandum  oh  Some  Urgent  Measures  for  Stopping  the  Arms  Pace 
and  for  Achieving  Disarmament.3 

The  peoples  are  concerned  at  the  continuance  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  We  deem  it  important  to  find  without  delay  ways  of  reaching 
agreement  primarily  on  the  non-use  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  on  other 
measures  of  nuclear  disarmament.  The  solution  of  these  problems 
would  undoubtedly  contribute  much  to  the  efforts  to  end  the  arms 
race,  and  would  help  to  remove  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

It  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance  to  agree  that  the  sea-bed  and 
the  ocean  floor  shall  not  be  used  for  military  purposes  but  shall  remain 
a sphere  for  man’s  peaceful  activities.  For  this  purpose  the  Soviet 
Union  is  submitting  for  the  consideration  of  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  a draft  treaty  prohibiting  the  use  for  military  purposes 
of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof.4 

Solutions  must  also  be  found  to  the  vitally  important  problems  of 
cessation  of  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  reduction  and 
destruction  of  their  stockpiles,  the  limitation  and  subsequent  reduction 
of  means  of  delivery  of  strategic  weapons,  the  prohibition  of  chemical 


1 ENDC/238,  Mar.  18, 1969. 

3 Documents  on  Disarmament , 1968,  pp.  461-465. 
8 Ibia.,  pp.  466-470. 

* Infra. 
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and  bacteriological  warfare,  and  others.  We  believe  that  consideration 
by  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  of  the  relevant  proposals  contained 
in  the  Memorandum  of  the  Soviet  Government  would  facilitate  the 
solution  of  these  major  problems. 

Permit  me  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Committee’s  work  will  yield 
practical  results  in  ending  the  arms  race  and  moving  forward  towards 
disarmament. 

May  the  activities  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  be  guided 
at  all  times  by  the  peoples’  desire  that  any  international  tensions  shall 
be  relaxed  and  world  peace  ensured. 

Soviet  Proposal  Submitted  to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Dis- 
armament Committee:  Draft  Treaty  on  Prohibition  of 
the  Use  for  Military  Purposes  of  the  Sea-Bed  and  the 
Ocean  Floor  and  the  Subsoil  Thereof,  March  18, 1969 1 

The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty, 

Noting  that  developing  technology  makes  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean 
floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof  accessible  and  suitable  for  use  for  military 
purposes, 

Considering  that  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor  for  military  purposes  serves  the  interests  of  maintaining 
world  peace  and  reducing  the  arms  race,  promotes  relaxation  of  inter- 
national tension  and  strengthens  confidence  among  States, 

Being  convinced  that  this  Treaty  will  contribute  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations, 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 


and  the  subsoil  thereof  beyond  the  twelve-mile  maritime  zone  of  coastal 
States  is  prohibited. 

It  is  prohibited  to  place  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the 
subsoil  thereof  objects  with  nuclear  weapons  or  any  other  types  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  to  set  Up  military  bases,  structures, 


Article  1 

The  use  for  military  purposes  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor 


installations,  fortifications  and  other  objects  of  a military  nature. 


Article  2 


All  installations  and  structures  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor 
mid  the  subsoil  thereof  Shall  be  open  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  to 
representatives  of  other  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty  for  verification 
of  the  fulfilment  by  States  which  have  placed  such  objects  thereon 

• 


1 ENDC/240,  Mar.  18, 1969. 
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Article  3 

The  outer  limit  of  the  twelve-mile  maritime  zone  established  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Treaty  shall  be  measured  from  the  same  base-lines 
as  are  used  in  defining  the  limits  of  the  territorial  waters  of  coastal 
States. 

Article  4. 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  for  signature  to  all  States.  Any  State 
which  does  not  sign  the  Treaty  before  its  entry  into  force  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  3 of  this  article  may  accede  to  it  at  any  time. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratification  by  signatory  States. 
Instruments  of  ratification  and  of  accession  shall  be  deposited  with 

the  Governments  of  M.,  which  are  hereby 

designated  the  Depositary  Governments. 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  after  the  deposit  of  instru- 
ments of  ratification  by  five  Governments,  including  the  Governments 
designated  as  Depositary  Governments. 

4.  For  States  whose  instruments  of  ratification  or  accession  are 
deposited  after  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty  it  shall  enter  into 
force  on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  their  instruments  of  ratification  or 
accession. 

5.  Each  Party  shall  in  exercising  its  national  sovereignty  have  the 
right  to  withdraw  from  this  Treaty  if  it  decides  that  extraordinary 
events  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  Treaty  have  jeopardized  the 
supreme  interests  of  its  country.  It  shall  give  notice  of  such  withdrawal 
to  all  Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  to  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil three  months  in  advance.  Such  notice  shall  include  a statement  of 
the  extraordinary  events  it  considers  to  have  jeopardized  its  supreme 
interests. 

6.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Govern- 
ments of  all  States  signatory  arid  acceding  to  this  Treaty  of  the  date  of 
each  signature,  of  the  date  of  deposit  of  each  instrument  of  ratification 
or  of  accession,  of  the  date  of  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  and 
of  the  receipt  of  other  notices. 

7.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the  Depositary  Governments 
pursuant  to  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  5 


This  Treaty,  the  English,  Russian,  French,  Spanish  and  Chinese 
texts  of  which  are  equally  authentic,  .shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  Depositary  Governments.  Duly  certified  copies  of  this  Treaty 
shali.  be  transmitted  by  the  Depositary  Governments  to  the  Govem- 


In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being  duly  authorized 
thereto,  have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Done  in  at  — this ** 


day  of 
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Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee,  March  18, 

1969*  1 

We  have  listened  to  the  very  detailed  and  interesting  statement  by 
the  representative  of  Mexico,  Mr.  Garcia  Robles.  The  facts  and  opinions 
lie  put  forward  will  be  studied  with  the  attention  which  they  deserve. 

61.  Today  the  Eighteen-Ration  Committee  on  Disarmament  is  re- 
suming its  work.  It  is  faced  with  the  primary  task  of  contributing  to 
the  speediest  possible  implementation  of  the  measures  already  agreed 
in  the  field  of  disarmament,  and  of  reaching  agreement  on  further 
steps  to  limit  the  arms  race  and  oh  the  preparation  for  that  purpose 
of  appropriate  international  agreements.  The  Committee,  in  ap- 
proaching its  work,  has  on  the  credit  side  the  positive  experience 
of  the  negotiations  concerning  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prolifera- 
tion of  Nuclear  Weapons  (General  Assembly  resolution  2373  (XXII) , 
Annex).2  That  Treaty  was  approved  by  a substantial  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  and  has  now  been  signed  by  more  than 
eighty  States.  The  fact  that  many  States  have  signed  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  is  convincing  evidence  that, 
with  good  will  and  the  necessary  efforts  by  the  parties,  the  achievement 
of  an  agreement  on  the  problems  of  slowing  down  the  arms  race,  even 
though  it  may  be  difficult,  is  practicable. 

62.  The  agreement  on  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  is  the  most  im- 
portant achievement  in  the  negotiations  on  disarmament  and  the  limi- 
tation of  the  arms  race  in  the  post-war  period.  That  Treaty  sets  up  a 
barrier  to  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  on  this  planet,  to  the  emer- 
gence of  new  nuclear  States  and  to  a consequent  new,  even  more 
dangerous  and  costly  round  of  the  arms  race.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
realize  that  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  would  immeasurably 
increase  the  danger  of  a world  nuclear  conflict 

63.  The  conclusion  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  serves  the  in- 
terests of  all  States,  whether  they  are  nuclear  or  non-nuclear,  whether 
they  are  members  of  military  groupings  or  are  non-aligned  countries, 
because  that  Treaty  serves  to  strengthen  peace  on  earth.  Nobody  will 
lose  as  a result  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty ; instead,  all  countries 
will  gain. 

64.  The  significance  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  also  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  opens  the  way  to  the  solution  of  other  problems  in  the  field 
of  disarmament.  As  we  know,  article  VI  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  imposes  on  the,  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  the  obligation  to  pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effective 
measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early 
date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a treaty  on  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  international  control. 


1ENDO/PV.395,pp.  24-33. 

1 The  treaty  appears  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  196S,  pp.  461-465.  For  the 
resolution,  see  ibid.,  pp.  431-432. 
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Thus  the  Treaty  is  destined  to  contribute  substantially  to  agreement  on 
and  implementation  of  further  measures  in  the  field  of  disarmament. 
It  is  therefore  essential  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  ensure  that  the 
Treaty  enters  into  force  at  an  early  date  so  as  to  facilitate  the  imple- 
mentation of  further  steps  in  the  held  of  disarmament. 

65.  In  this  connexion  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the_  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  has  not  yet  been  signed  by  a number  of  States 
which,  because  of  the  level  of  their  industrial  and  scientific  develop- 
ment, are  approaching  the  point  where  they  would  be  able  to  start 
manufacturing  nuclear  weapons^  and  that  there  are  certain  circles  in 
the  world  which  are  trying  artificially  to  delay  its  entry  into  force. 
In  a number  of  cases,  political  leaders  and  organs  of  the  press  attack 
the  Treaty  and  carry  on  propaganda  against  it,  thereby  influencing  the 
position  of  the  hesitating  countries;  Any  delay  in  the  entry  into  force 
of  the  Treaty  may  create  definite  difficulties  in  resolving  many  ques- 
tions relating  to  disarmament  that  are  ripe  for  solution. 

*66.  The  need  to  elaborate  and  agree  upon  further  measures  in  the 
field  of  the  limitation  of  armaments  and  of  disarmament  is  indicated 
in  the  decisions  of  the  twenty-third  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly.  Thus  in  resolution  2454  B (XXIII)  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  is  requested — 

...  to  make  renewed  efforts  towards  achieving  substantial  progress  in  reach- 
ing agreement  oh  the  question  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  under 
effective  international  control;  and  urgently  to  analyse  the  plans  already  under 
consideration  and  others  that  might  be  put  forward  to  see  how  in  particular 
rapid  progress  could  be  made  in  the  field  of  nuclear  disarmament,  [as  well  as] 
to  continue  its  urgent  efforts  to.negotiate  collateral,  measures  of  disarmament.3 

67.  Taking  into  consideration  the  problem  of  ensuring  the  peace 
and  security  of  peoples,  the  Soviet  Government,  as  is  well  known, 
proposed  on  1 July  1968  a Memorandum  on  Some  Urgent  Measures  for 
Stopping  the  Arms  Race  and  for  Disarmament.4  Among  the  measures 
proposed  in  the  Memorandum  a foremost  place  is  given  to  measures 
for  restraining  the  nuclear  missile  arms  race,  leading  step  by  step  to 
the  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  altogether,  the  limitation  and  sub- 
sequent reduction  of  means  of  delivery  of  strategic  weapons,  and 
others.  We  are  gratified  to  note  that  the  Soviet  Government’s  Memo- 
randum attracted  considerable  attention  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com- 
mittee and  at  the  twenty-third  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  we 
express  the  hope  that  the  proposals  contained  in  the  Memorandum, 
which  constitute  a broad  disarmament  programme  aimed  at  ensuring 
international  peace  and  security,  will  be  diily  considered  by  the 
Ei  ghteen-N  ation  Committee. 

68.  Iii  determining  the  tasks  of  this  session  of  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee,,  we  hold  the  view  that  efforts  should  be  concentrated  on 
the  search  fop  agreements  in  the  field  of  nuclear  disarmament  The 
enormous  dWtructiyo  power  of  these  weapons  is  well  known,  Their 
use,  particularly  since . their  power  has  increased  in  recent  years,  would 
entail  the  loss  of  countless  human  lives.  Noteworthy  in  this  connexion 


hIUd.,  pp.  795-790. 
‘2m,  pp.  480-470. 
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is  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  to  the  twenty-second  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  on  the  effects  of  the  possible  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  This  report  was  mentioned  by  the  representative  of  Mexico 
in  his  very  detailed  statement  today.  It  notes  that  in  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  war  not  only  the  direct  participants  but  all  countries  of  the 
world  would  suffer.  It  states : 

The  effects  of  all-out  nuclear  war,  regardless  of  where  it  started,  could  not  be 
confined  to  the  Powers  engaged  in  that  war.  They  themselves  would  have  to 
suffer  the  immediate  kind  of.  destruction  and  the  immediate  and  more  enduring 
lethal  fall-out . . But  neighbouring  countries,  and  even  countries  in  parts  of 

the  world  remote  from  the  actual  conflict,  could  soon  become  exposed  to  the 
hazards  of  radio-active  fall-out  precipitated  at  great  distances  from  the  ex- 
plosion, after  moving  through  the  atmosphere  as  a vast  cloud.' 

69.  The  consideration  of  disarmament  questions  at  the  twenty-third 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  and  in  the  Eigliteen-Nation  Commit- 
tee on  Disarmament  showed  that  it  was  precisely  the  problem  of  nu- 
clear disarmament  that  attracted  the  greatest  attention  of  those  who 
spoke.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Committee  would  give  priority  in  its  work  in  the  near 
future  to  further  effective  measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  to  nuclear  disarmament.  The  Soviet  Union,  for  its  part, 
attaches  great  importance  to  this  problem  and  is  making  every  possi- 
ble effort  towards  its  rapid  solution. 

70.  Among  the  collateral  measures  in  the  field  of  nuclear  disarma- 
ment which  require  all-round  consideration  and  solution  there  is,  in 
the  first  place,  the  question  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  importance  of  this  measure  is  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  nuclear 
weapons  politically  and  pave  the  way  to  their ^physical  destruction. 
The  discussion  of  this  question  at  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  has  shown  that  many  States  sup- 
port the  idea  of  a convention  to  prohibit  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons, 
as  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union*  6 7 and  urge  the  rapid  implementation 
of  this  proposal. 

71.  In  the  matter  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  we 
could  profit  from  the  experience  already  existing  in  regard  to  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  another  type  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  namely 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.  Thus  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925  prohibiting  the  use  of  poison  gas  and  bacteriological  means  of 
warfare  ' proved  its  effectiveness  during  the  Second  World  War,  when 
Hitler,  despite  his  contemptuous  attitude  towards  the  standards  of 
international  law,  did  not  venture  to  use  gas.  We  believe  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  nuclear  weapons  could  have  a similar  restraining  effect. 

72.  An  undertaking  by  States  not  to  use  nuclear  weapons  would 
contribute  to  relaxation  of  international  tension,  to  the  establishment 
of  a healthier  international  atmosphere  and  to  the  strengthening  of 
confidence  among  States.  This  would  unquestionably  reduce  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war.  The  implementation  of  this  measure  would  also  be  a 
serious  restraining  factor  for  those  who  count  upon  the  use  of  nuclear 


* Ibid.,  1967,  p.  496. 

6 For  the  Soviet  proposal,  see  ibid.,  pp.  420-421. 

7 Post,  pp.  764-765. 
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weapons  to  achieve  their  political  and  military  aims.  Prohibition  of  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  be  a measure  that  would  eliminate  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  nuclear  blackmail  of  a non-nuclear  coun- 
try. In  fact  it  would  promote  developments  which  would  lead  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  so-called  nuclear  club  and  to  the  removal  of  the 
differences  between  States  which  derive  from  possession  or  non- 
possession of  nuclear  weapons.  It  would  result  in  non-nuclear  States  re- 
ceiving additional  security  guarantees  against  a nuclear  attack  or  the 
threat  of  such  attack. 

73.  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  not  be  linked 
with  such  difficulties  as  the  establishment  of  control,  inspection  and 
so  on.  All  that  is  required  is  the  willingness  of  States  to  renounce  the 
military  use  of  nuclear  energy. 

74.  Next  comes  that  important  measure,  the  prohibition  of  the 
manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons.  Implementation  of  this  measure 
would  radically  solve  the  problem  of  reducing  and  eliminating  the 
danger  of  a nuclear  war.  The  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons,  that  is, 
the  complete  destruction  of  all  stockpiles  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
bombs,  would  crown  the  process  of  nuclear  disarmament,  thus  freeing 
mankind  from  the  threat  of  nuclear  annihilation.  The  Soviet  Union  at- 
taches primary  importance  to  this  problem  and  is  prepared  to  conduct 
negotiations  on  nuclear  disarmament  questions,  in  the  belief  that  dur- 
ing such  negotiations  agreement  could  be  reached  both  on  a whole  set 
of  measures  leading  to  the  destruction  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  on  some 
of  them  that  woulalead  to  this  objective. 

75.  Among  the  major  problems  bn  the  Committee’s  agenda  there 
is  also  the  question  of  the  cessation  of  nuclear- weapon  tests,  which 
should  be  considered  within  the  context  of  nuclear  disarmament  meas- 
ures. The  twenty-third  session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly devoted  great  attention  to  this  problem,  and  requested  the  Com- 
mittee “to  take  up  as  a matter  of  urgency  the  elaboration  of  a treaty 
banning  underground  nuclear-weapon  tests  . . .”.8  The  search  for  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  banning  underground  nuclear-weapon  tests 
has  been  going  on  for  a long  time.  The  Soviet  Union’s  position  on  this 
problem  is  well  known : We  have  consistently  advocated  a complete 
ban  on  all  nuclear  weapon  tests,  including  underground  tests.  This 
position  was  restated  once  again  in  the  Memorandum  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  USSR  on  some  urgent  measures  for  stopping  the  arms 
race  and  for  disarmament  of  1 July  1968,  in  which  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment expressed  its  willingness  to  reach  agreement  on  the  banning  of 
underground  nuclear  weapon  tests  on  the  basis  of  the  use  of  national 
means  of  detection  to  control  observance  of  the  ban. 

76.  In  this  connexion  it  should  be  emphasized  that,  in  view  of  the 
present  level  of  development  of  seismic  means  of  detection,  no  country 
would  be  able  to  explode  a nuclear  weapon  underground  without  ex- 
posing itself  as  a violator  of  an  international  treaty.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  scientists  of  many  countries,  an  opinion  corroborated  by  prac- 
tice, no  one  could  seriously  count  on  exploding  a nuclear  weapon  un- 
derground and  expect  to  escape  detection.  The  only  trouble  appears 


"Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  790-797. 
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to  be  that  some  governments  are  not  yet  prepared  to  discontinue  under- 
ground nuclear  weapon  tests. 

77.  Among  modem  types  of  weapons  some  of  the  most  dangerous 
are  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.  In  expressing  the  grave  con- 
cern of  the  peoples  of  the  world  about  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  such 
weapons  as  a means  of  warfare,  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly has  repeatedly  emphasized  the  need  to  ban  chemical  .and  bacteri- 
ological weapons  and  to  ensure  the  strict  implementation  by  all  States 
of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925. 

78.  The  study  at  present  being  carried  out  by  a group  of  experts 
appointed  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  on  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biolog- 
ical) weapons  will  certainly  be  useful  in  that  it  will  draw  the  attention 
of  world  public  opinion  to  the  serious  and  urgent  nature  of  this 
problem.  We  hope  that  the  work  of  the  experts  will  be  a useful  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  the  question  of  a complete  ban  on  chemical 
aiid  bacteriological  weapons. 

79.  This  work  is  being  carried  out  as  a result  of  an  initiative  taken 
within  our  Committee;  This  confirms  the  fact  that  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  oh  Disarmament  is  entrusted  with  the  task  of  continuing 
the  consideration  of  this  problem  with  a view  to  securing  compliance 
by  all  States  with  the  Geneva  Protocol  banning  the  use  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons. 

80.  We  should  now  like  to  state  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  question  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor 
for  military  purposes.  The  difficulties  involved  in  stopping  the  arms 
race  where  it  is  already  going  on  are  one  of  the  reasons  in  favour  of 
not  allowing  this  race  to  spread  to  those  environments  which  used  to 
be  inaccessible  for  human  activities  but  are  now  being  gradually  opened 
up  through  the  achievements  of  scienco  and  technology.  International 
practice  has  shown  the  practicability  and  importance  of  carrying  out 
disarmament  measures  in  environments  new  to  mankind,  such  as 
Antarctica,  which  under  the  Treaty  of  1959  8 is  being  used  exclusively 
for  peaceful  purposes;  and  also  outer  space  in  regard  to  which  a num- 
ber of  demilitarization  measures  were  embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  1967 
(General  Assembly  resolution  2222  (XXI),  Annex).10  We  consider 
that  the  time  has  come  to  study  on  the  practical  level  the  question  of 
concluding  a treaty  on  prohibition  of  the  use  for  military  purposes  of 
the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  sub-soil  thereof. 

81.  The  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  in  its  resolution  2340 
(XXII),  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  finding  a positive  solution  to 
this  question,  having  noted  that  developing  technology  is  making  the 
sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  sub-soil  thereof  accessible  and  ex- 
ploitable for  military  purposes.* 11  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  use  of 
the  sea-bed  for  military  purposes  would  step  up  the  arms  race  and  thus 
increase  the  danger  of  war,  which  would  run  counter  to  the  interests 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  The  prohibition  of  the  use  for  military  pur- 

* Ibid.,  1945-1959,  vol.  II,  pp.  IHuO-IWG. 

10  For  the  outer-space  treaty,  see  ibid.,  1967,  pp.  3S-43. 

11  Ibid.,  pp.  727-729. 
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poses  of  the  sea-bed  would  at  the  same  time  be  a necessary  prerequisite 
for  the  successful  development  of  international  co-operation  in  open- 
ing up  that  environment  for  peaceful  purposes. 

82.  Guided  by  those  considerations,  the  Soviet  Government  pro- 
posed last  year  that  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  should  call 
upon  all  States  to  use  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  exclusively  for 
peaceful  purposes,  and  that  it  should  instruct  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament  to  consider  as  an  urgent  measure  the  ques- 
tion of  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  sea-bed  for  military  purposes.  In  the 
Memorandum  by  the  Government  of  the  USSR  on  disarmament  of  1 
July  1968  it  is  noted  that — 

The  progress  of  research  and  the  prospects  for  the  development  of  the  sea-bed 
and  the  ocean,  floor  make  it  possible  to  raise  the  question  of  giving  timely  ex- 
pression in  appropriate  form,  to  a regime  such  as  would  ens  ;re  the  utilization  of 
the  sea-bed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  territorial  waters  solely  for  peace- 
ful purposes.  That  would,  in  particular,  involve  the  prohibition  of  the  establish- 
ment of  fixed  military  installations  on  the  sea-bed,  as  well  , as  other  activities 
of  a military  nature.1* 

83.  The  discussion  at  sessions  of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly and  in  its  subsidiary  bodies  of  the  question  of  preserving  the 
sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof  exclusively  for 
peaceful  purposes  has  shown  that  the  proposal  of  the  USSR  to  pro- 
hibit the  military  use  of  the  sea-bed  has  gained  the  wide  support  of 
States,  which  realize  that  the  vital  interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
are  involved.  Many  delegations  have  rightly  pointed  out  that,  unless 
effective  measures  m this  field  are  taken  in  good  time,  it  will  be  much 
more  difficult  to  do  so  later  ori.  In  advocating  the  use  of  the  sea-bed 
exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes,  the  States  interested  iii  solving  this 
problem  have  in  mind  that  such  use  should  preclude  all  forms  of  mili- 
tary activity  on  the  sea-bed  and  should  entail  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
the  sea-bed  for  military  purposes. 

84.  The  recognition  by  a large  number  of  States  of  the  urgent  need 
to  prohibit  the  military  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  makes  it 
necessary  to  proceed  without  further  delay  to  the  elaboration  of  an 
appropriate  international  agreement.  On  the  instructions  of  the  Soviet 
Government  we  are  today  submitting  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  a draft  treaty  on  prohibition  of  the  use 
for  military  purposes  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil 
thereof.13 

85.  The  Soviet  draft  treaty  derives  from  the  desire  to  contribute  to 
the  implementation  of  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  in  respect  of  activities,  on  the  sea-bed.  This  draft  is 
based  on  the  conviction  expressed  by  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  that  the  prohibition  of  the  military  use  of  the  sea-bed  and 
the  ocean  floor  serves  the  interests  of  maintaining  world  peace,  reduces 
the  arms  race,  promotes  the  relaxation  of  international  tension  and 
strengthens  confidence  among  States. 

86.  For  these  purposes  the  Soviet  Union  proposes  that  it  be  pro- 
hibited to  place  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil 


12  Ibid,,  1968,  V.  470. 
“ Snpra. 
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thereof  objects  with  nuclear  weapons  or  any  other  types  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction,  and  to  set  up  military  bases,  structures,  installa- 
tions, fortifications  and  other  objects  of  a military  nature.  All  installa- 
tions and  structures  bn  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil 
thereof  should  be  open  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  to  representatives 
of  other  States. 

87.  During  the  discussion  on  the  question  of  prohibiting  the  mili- 
tary use  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  it  has  become  evident  that  Cer- 
tain difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  a solution  of  this  problem,  owing  to 
differences  of  views  concerning  the  limits  of  the  territorial  waters  of 
States,  the  concept  of  national  jurisdiction,  the  limits  of  the  conti- 
nental shelf,  and  so  forth.  The  Soviet  draft  treaty  proposes  a new 
approach  to  the  question  of  what  part  of  the  surface  of  the  sea-bed 
ana  ocean  floor  should  be  used  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes.  We 
propose  that  this  area  should  cover  the  whole  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean 
floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof  beyond  the  twelve-mile  maritime  zone  of 
coastal  States.  This  approach  eliminates  legal  issues  and  makes  it 
possible  to  cover  to  the  maximum  extent  the  area  of  the  sea-bed  sub- 
ject to  demilitarization.  In  fact,  it  is  a matter  of  preventing  the  mili- 
tary use  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  throughout  their  geographical 
extent,  that  is,  the  demilitarization  of  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

88.  The  Soviet  delegation  will  endeavour  to  achieve  in  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  the  speediest  possible  agreement  on  the  question  of 
prohibiting  the  military  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the 
subsoil  thereof.  We  hope  that  all  delegations  will  manifest  a desire 
to  co-operate  with  a view  to  the  solution  of  this  important  problem* 
and  that  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  will  make  a real  contribution 
to  its  achievement. 

89.  Those  are  the  problems  and  proposals  which  the  Soviet  dele- 
gation is  submitting  for  the  consideration  of  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee.  In  doing  so  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  Committee  has 
before  it  a number  of  other  questions  to  which  appropriate  attention 
should  be  devoted.  Thus  the  General  Assembly  has  requested  the 
Committee  to  consider  the  question  of  eliminating  military  bases  in 
foreign  territories.14  This  question  also  is  put  forward  in  the  Memo- 
randum of  the  Soviet  Union  on  disarmament.  Attention  should  be 
devoted  to  questions  of  regional  disarmament,  such  as  the  establish- 
ment of  nuclear-free  zones  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  imple- 
mentation of  this  measure  would  reduce  international  tension,  limit 
the  sphere  of  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  serve  the  cause  of 
peace.  . We  also  have  before  us  the  problem  of  prohibiting  .lights  of 
aircraft  with  nuclear  weapons  on  board  beyond  the  national  frontiers 
of  States. 

90.  Qur . ^oal  is  to  reach  agreement  on  the  most  important  prob- 
lems of  limiting  the  arms  race,  and  eventually  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament,  which  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  desire.  The  Soviet  Union,  for  its  part,  believes  that  the  imple- 


**  Document*  on  Disarmament,  1967,  p.  732. 
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mentation  of  separate  partial  measures  to  limit  the  arms  race  should 
pave  the  way  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  main  task— to  secure 
general  and  complete  disarmament  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  the 
progress  of  the  whole  of  mankind. 


Statement  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Antiballistic  Missile 
Defense  {Extract),  March  19»  1969 1 


The  first  item  oh  table  1 is  the  SENTINEL  program.  President 
Nixon  on  March  14  explained  the  reasons  why  we  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  we  must  go  ahead  with  the  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  a ballistic  missile  defense  system.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
SAFEGUARD  system  now  being  proposed  is  based  oh  a different 
concept  than  the  SENTINEL  system  approved  by  the  preceding  ad- 
ministration.2 The  modified  ABM  system  has  been  designed  so  that  its 
defensive  intent  is  unmistakable.  Moreover,  it  will  be  deployed  in  a 
manner  clearly  related  to  the  emerging  threat,  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  some  fixed  schedule  based  on  theoretical  assumptions. 

In  reviewing  this  program,  we  examined  all  of  the  major  alterna- 
tives: 

1.  A deployment  which  would  defend  U.S.  cities  against  a Soviet 
attack. 

2.  No  deployment  at  all,  but  a continuation  of  research  and 
development 

3.  The  continuation  of  the  Sentinel  program  approved  by  the 
preceding  administration. 

4.  The  deployment  of  a modified  system  which  would  fulfill  three 
objectives: 

(a)  Defense  of  our  land-based  strategic  offensive  forces  against 
a first  strike  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

(b)  Protection  of  the  American  people  against  the  kind  of  nuclear 
attack  which  Communist  China  is  likely  to  be  able  to  mount  within 
the  decade, 

(c)  Defense  of  the  Nation  against  an  accidental  or  small  attack 
from  any  source. 


1 Authorisation  for  Military  Procurement,  Research  and  Development , Fiscal 
Year  1970,  and  Reserve  Strength:  Bearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  United  States  Senate, < Ninety-first  Congress,  Firsts  Sesision,  oh  S:  1192 
and  S.  2401,  d BUI  To  Authorize  Appropriations  During  the  Fiscal  Year  1910 
for.  Procurement  of  Aircraft,  Missiles,  Naval  Vessels,  and  Tracked  Gornbat 
Vehicles,  Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  To  Prescribe  the  Authorized  Personnel  Strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  Bach  Reserve  Component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  For  Other  Purposes, 
ptl,  pp.  96-100. 

* See  ante,  pp,  102-106. 
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ALTERNATIVE  1 

We  rejected  the  first  alternative,  not  because  we  do  not  want  to 
provide  complete  protection  for  the  American  people  against  a major 
Soviet  attack,  but  rather  because  it  is  not  now  in  our  power  to  do  so. 
The  heaviest  defense  system  we  considered  in  our  review,  one  designed 
to  protect  our  major  cities,  could  still  not  prevent  a catastrophic  level 
ofU.S.  fatalities  in  the  event  of  a deliberate  all-out  Soviet  attack. 
And,  such  a deployment  might  look  to  the  Soviet  Union  like  the 
prelude  to  an  offensive  strategy  designed  to  undercut  their  deterrent. 

ALTERNATIVE  2 

We  rejected  the  second  alternative  (no  deployment)  because  it  left 
us  with  no  option  to  provide  a defense  for  our  deterrent  on  a schedule 
that  might  be  required  by  the  Soviet  threat  if  we  do  not  reach  an 
agreement  withthem  on  limiting  strategic  forces;  The  Soviet  Union  is 
increasing  its  offensive  forces  at  a considerably  faster  rate  than  was 
envisaged  in  1967  when  the  decision  t6  deploy  Sentinel  was  made; 

■ As  you  wili  recall,  former  Secretary  Clark  Clifford,  in  his  posture 
statement  in;  January  pointed  out  that  in  a period  of  a little  more  than 
2 years,  the  Soviets  had  increased  their  number  of  operational  ICBM 
launchers  more  than  threefold*  from  250  in  mid-1966  to  896  by  Sep- 
tember .1, 1968. 3 As  of  today,  the  Soviets  have  in-being  and  under  con- 
struction more  ICBM  launchers  than  the  1,054  possessed  by  the  United 
States.  * 

Moreover*  the  Chinese  threat  against  our  population,  as  well  as  the 
danger. of  an  accidental  or  small  attack  from  some  other  source,  can- 
not be  ignored.  Since  it  is  within  oUr  power  to  reduce  TJ.S.  fatalities 
to  a minimum  level  or  to  prevent  them  altogether  in  the  event  of  a 
Chinese  attack  or  small  attacks  from  other  nations*  we  must  act  to 
do  so. 

' ALTERNATIVE  3 

We  rejected  the  third  alternative  (deployment  of  the  SENTINEL 
system  approved  by  the  preceding  administration)  because  it  would 
hot  provide  sufficient  protection  againsttheemerging  Soviet  threat  to 
our  strategic  offensive  forces.  These  emerging  threats  include  the  rapid 
buildupintheSoviet  submarine-launched  ballisticmissileforce,  their 
development  bf  a fractional  orbit  bombardment  system  (FOBS) , and 
their  likiely  deployment  of  large  ICBM’s  with  multiple  warheads*  Also, 
the  original  SENTINEL  plan  could  be  misinterpreted  as — and  could 
in  fact  have  been — a first  step  toward  the  construction  of  a heavy 
system  for  the  defense  of  our  cities. 

*'  ALTERNATIVE  4'  - 

* t‘*  'j  » * » , s J ’ , , , , 

1 believe we  can  all  agree  that  our  nuclear  deterrent  must  be  made 
as  secure  as  is  technically  and  economically  feasible.  Our  nuclear  forces 
defehd  hpt  phly  6ursClves,  but  our  allies.  Accordingly,  We  must  take 
whateverstepsarepracticabletoinsurethatourstrategic  retaliatory 
forcescansurViveaSovietattack.’ 


* See  ante,  p.  2., 
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After  examining  the  available  alternatives,  we  have  concluded  that 
a combination  of  approaches  provides  the  most  realistic  means  of 
safeguarding  our  retaliatory capability. 

This  combination  consists  of  begiiming  a measured  deployment  of 
an  active  defense  of  our  retaliatory  forces,  structured  to  expand  as 
circumstances  may  dictate,  and  preserving  the  option,  if  we  later  find 
it  necessary,  to  harden  further  our  land-based  missiles.  The  combina- 
tion is  necessary  because  our  studies  show  that  hardening  alone  would 
not  provide  adequate  protection  against  foreseeable  advances  in  the 
accuracy  of  Soviet  missiles. 

The  ABM  defense  system  we  now  propose  to  deploy  will  use  com- 
ponents previously  developed  for  SENTINEL.  However,  if  the  sys- 
tem is  fully  installed,  these  components  will  be  deployed  in  such  a way 
as  to  provide: 

1.  A local  defense  of  the  MINUTEMAN  missile  sfibs. 

2.  Early  warning  and  area  defense  of  our  bomber  bases  and 
command  and  control  system; 

3. . A defense  of  the  continental  United. States  against  the  kind  of 
attack  which  the  Chinese  Communists  may  be  able  to  launch  in  the 
mid-i.976’s. 

4.  Protection  against  an  accidental  or  small  attack  from  any  source. 

This  system  will  not  require  the  emplacement  of  missiles  or  radars 
in  or  near  our  major  cities,  except  for  the  protection  of  the  national 
command  authorities  in  W asliington,  I).C. 

Mr.  Packard  will  dismiss  in  greater  detail  the  options  for  full  de- 
ployment of  the  system. 

The  basic  deployment  plan  would  include  a total  of  12  sites,  com- 
pared with  17  sites  in  the  previous  plan.  These  12  sites  would  be  in  the 
continental  United  States.  Two  others,  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  could  be 
added  if  required.  (The  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Salt  Lake  City  sites 
have  been  eliminated.  ) The  .first  t wo  sites— Grand  Forks  Air  Force 
Base  wid  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base^— which  have  been  proposed  for 
initial  deployment,  will  each  have  one  4-face  Missile  Site  Radar 
(MSR).,  one  1-face  Perimeter  Acquisition  Radar  ( PAR) , Standard 
SPARTANS  and  SPRINTS.  The  schedule  on  which  the  remaining 
sites  wiUbedeployedmllbe  determined  year,  by  year  in  step  with  the 
emergence  of  the  threat. 

If  fully  deployed,  the  new  system  (excluding  the  option  for  Alaska 
and  Hawaii)  would  provide  12  MSR’s  with  48  faces  instead  of  17 
MSR’s  with  38  f aceis;  and  7 PAR’s  with  11  faces  instead  of '6  PAR?s 
with  6 faces.  The  increase  in  PAR;  capability  is  required  to  provide 
ail-around  radar  Coverage  of  the  UnitedStates,  including  the  sea- 
ward approaches,  The  latter  is  particularly  important  for  the  de- 
fense  of  our  deterrent  forces  against,  the  Soviet  SLBM  threat  Our 
pfesent  early  warhing  systems  dp  not  provide  adequate  coverage  of 
the  seaward  approachesiand  our  .alert  bombers  may  be  caught  on  their 
bases  by  a surprise  SLBM  attack.  Furthermore,  the  Soviets  may  con- 
figure theirBLBM’sford^  launch.Inthatcase,  the 

total  time  to  target  might  be  considerably  less  than  that  required  for 
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a normal  high  trajectory  launch.  This  reduction  in  flight  time  would 
make  it  difficult  to  get  all  our  alert  bombers  off  their  bases  within  the 
warning  time.  Therefore,  we  must  also  be  able  to  intercept  at  least  the 
first  salvo  of  SLBM’s,  arid  this  the  proposed  new  system  is  designed  to 
do  with  respect  to  most  SAC  bases. 

An  improved,  longer  range  Spartan  is  now  under  development.  If 
we  later  find  that  thi9  missile  promises  sufficient  advantage  to  warrant 
proceeding  further,  we  will  substitute  some  Improved  Spartans  for 
the  Staridard  Spartan.  The  longer  range  Spartan  would  give  us  better 
coverage  of  the  entire  continental  United  States. 

All  of  the  ABM  sites  would  be  equipped  with  some  Sprints.  The  four 
sites  to  be  located  in  the  Minuteman  fields  (Grand  Forks,  Malmstrom, 
Whiteman,  and  Warren)  would  have  a considerably  larger  number 
than  the  others. 

In  summary,  the  proposed  system,  if  fully  deployed,  would  work 
as  follows  : 

1.  The  Spartan  batteries  at  each  of  the  12  locations  would  pro- 
vide area  protection  against  the  early  Chinese  Communist  ICBM 
threat 

2.  The  PAR’s  would  provide  surveillance  arid  tracking  against 
ICBM’s,  FOBS,  and  SLBM’s. 

3.  The  PAR’s  arid  MSR’s  would  give  extra  warning,  and  the 
Spartans  and  Sprints  some  extra  protection  to  the  alert  bomber  force. 

4.  The  system  as  a whole  would  protect  the  ABM  sites,  themselves, 
and  some  of  the  bomber  bases  against  a FOBS  attack. 

5.  The  four  ABM  sites  located  in  the  Minuteman  fields  would 
provide  some  initial  protection  (and  the  option  for  additional  protec- 
tion) ton  portion  of  our  Minuteman  force. 

6.  The  site  at  Washington,  D.C.,  would  give  protection  to  the 
national  command  authorities  againsta  moderately  heavy  attack. 

The  investment  cost  (procurement  arid  construction)  of  the  new 
system,  if.  fully  deployed,  would  range  from  $6  billion  to  a little  over 
$7  billiori*  depending  on  the  options  that  are  exercised;  This  is  some- 
what more  thari  the  cost  estimates  of  the  Sentinel  system  proposed  by 
the  preceding  administration.  The  modified  system,  however,  provides 
additional  capabilities.  Because  the  new  system  would  be  deployed  at 
a much  more  deliberate  pace,  budgetary  requirements  iri  fiscal  year 
1970  will  be  about  one-half  that  proposed  in  the  original  budget — 
about  $900  million  compared  with  about  $1.8  billion.  As  shown  on 
table  1*  the  total  reduction  in.  obligational  authority  for  fiscal  year  J 
1969^70  amounts  to  almost  $1  billion.  All  but  $3  million  (for  O&M)  | 

of  this1  total  can  be  applied  to  reduce  the  fiscal  year  1970  new  obliga-  I 

ti  orial  authority  required; v . 

Mr.  Uhairaiari,;I  want  it  understood  that  T airi  talking  about  the 
investment  costs  of  this  program  in  this  particular  discussion  here,  j 
and  this  does  not  include  the  research  and  development  costs  that  ■ 
have  already  gorie  on  before.  I want  to  make  that  very  clear,  because 
we  . have  got  to  the  point  where  we  separated  research  arid  develop- 
ment arid  investments  costs. 


.-A* 
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Statement  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee On  International  Organization  and  Disarmament 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 
Deployment  of  Antiballistic  Missiles  {Extracts},  March 
21,  1969 1 


in  the  Congress,  I have  struggled,  as  you  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
members  of  this  committee,  with  the  burden  of  having  to  devote  a 
very  substantial  percentage  of  our  national  resources  to  expensive 
weapons  systems. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  this  committee,  I 
served  oil  the  Defense  Appropriations  Committee  for  14  years  during 
my  service  in  the  House  or  Representatives.  During  most  of  that  time, 
I was  also  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  House  subcommittee 
which  provides  all  of  the  Federal  funds  for  the  health,  education,  and 
welfare  activities  of  our  National  Government.  As  a result,  I am  very 
deeply  conscious  of  the  many  urgent  requirements  here  at  home  for  the 
dollars  we  are  spending  on  defense. 


satisfaction  in  presiding  over  the  elimination  of  arms  building— if  we 
are  successful  m any  future  arms  control  talks.  This  is  a possibility 
that  we  pray  will  become  a reality. 

I do  not,  however,  intend  to  preside  over  any  situation  that  would 
erode  the  safety  and  security  of  the  American  people,  if  we  have  the 
means  at  our  disposal  to  prevent  that  erosion. 


that  the  Nixon  administration,  after  a very  exhaustive  review  and  ex- 
tensive deliberations,  has  decided  to  propose  the  Safeguard  anti-ballis- 
tic-missile defense  system  for  approval  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
This  approval  will  be  limited  to  phase  I of  the  program  which  we  will 
outline  in  detail  before  this  committee  today, 

...  As  we  propose  this  modified  ABM,  let  me  tell  you  what  it  is  not. 
Despite  the  understandable  concern  of  many  Americans,  the  safeguard 
system  is  not  an  escalation  of  the  arms  race;  neither  is  it  a stumbling 
block  to  arms  limitation  talks.  When  understood  in  its  proper  context, 
the  Safeguard  system  is  a building  block  for  peace* 

I do  not  make  these  statements  casually,  Mr;  Chairman.  They  repre- 
sent conclusions  which  are  based  on  long . and  thorough  study  and  the 
careful  evaluation  oftechnical  arid  intelligence  inf ormation. 

. I would  like  to  place  into  context  for  you  ^ the  overriding  considera- 
tions that  prompted  both  the  top  officials  in  the  Department  of  De- 


Disarmament  is  a goal  that  all  Americans  should  favor.  For  years 


APPROVAL  OP  MODIFIED  ABM  SYSTEM 

It  is  in  this  context,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee. 


nvsiswn,  pi.  l,  pp,  lUT-lgU. 
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fense,  the  President  arid  , his  National  Security  Council  to  decide  to 
go  ahead  with  a modified  ABM  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  indicated  in  your  statement,  there  has  been 
soriie  confusion  over  the  U.S.  ABM  and  its  relationship  with  the 
overall  arms  race.  It  would  be  useful  to  look  at  this  issue  for  just  a 
few  moments. 

NOT  ALL  WEAPONS  SYSTEMS  ARE  PROVOCATIVE 

. Not  all  weapons  systems  are  provocative.  Whether  they  are  provoca- 
tive or  nonprovocative  often  depends  on  the  character  of  their  deploy- 
ment. Let  me  give  you  . an  example.  Our  land-based  ICBMs,  if 
deployed  in  fixed  soft  positions  above  ground,  where  they  are  vulner- 
able to  attack  might  provoke  a potential  enemy  into  enlarging  his  own 
nuclear  capability  because  such  a deployment  would  be  useful  to  us 
only  if  we  planned  to  strike  first.  The  reason  is  that  a soft  missile 
deployment  would  not  survive  an  attack  on  the  United  States  of  the 
kind  the  Soviets  are  capable  of  launching,  arid  be  used  for  retaliatory 
purposes.  By  placing  these  same  ICBMs  in  protected  concrete  and 
steel  silos  underground— -in  hardened  sites— we  demonstrate  our  own 
intention  to  use  themprimarily  for  defensive,,  or  retaliatory  purposes. 

When  the  Nixori  admiriistratiori  took  office,  deployment  of  the  Sen- 
tinel ABM  system  had  beeri  authorized  by  the  Congress,  both  by  the 
House  and  the;  Seriate.  In  addition,  construction  on  this  Sentinel  sys- 
tem was  already  in  progress  with  several  ABM  sites  to  be  located  in 
pr  near  major  tf.S.  cities. 

In  the. discussions which  preceded the  aidhorizatipri  of  this  Sentinel 
system  by  the  Congress,  it  had;  been  publicly  stated  that  the  system 
did  not  have  a capability  of  defending  our  cities  against  a heavy 
attack  of  the  kind  the  Soviets  could  launch.  Ostensibly,  this  system 
was  designed  to  afford  protection  only  against  a possible  Red  Chinese 
IGBM  threat. 

It  was.  obvious,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Sentinel  system 
was  ambiguous^  at  best.  It  was  iritepreted  by  some  as  the  beginning 
of  a “thick”'  defense  of  our  cities,  against  Soviet  attack.  In  fact,  it 
could  have  been  Used  for  precisely  that  purpose.  It  could  also  have 
been,  construed  as  a. system  designed  to  protect  our  cities  from  sur- 
vfv;ing  Soyiet  missiles  after  a surprise  attack  by  the  United  States, 

Pur  reyiew,  therefore,  convinced  us  that  the  original  'Sentinel  was 
'Potentially  .pro voeatiy e,-  As  such,  it  appeared  to  us  to  be  a step  toward, 
father  than  away  froiri,  an  escalation  of  the  arms  racri; 

{ ^ ( * •'  , • • • # v • 

‘ : ' REVIEW  OP  SENTINEL  SYSTEM  ORDERED 

Recognizing^  arid  the.f act  that  tiio  Ofiginal  S 

asatwasbeing^  any,  protection  Of  our  people 

from  a massive  attack,  I immediately  ordered  deployment  Of  the  sys- 
tem  stoppedv  ^on  after  takiiig  office  asSecretary  of  Defense.  I did  this 
^;^^^me;enUro>mt^ter  couldbestudiedaridreevalufttedinterms  of 
its  effectiveness*  its  potential  effect  on  the  arms  race,  arid  its  potential 
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effect  on  the  possibility  of  achieving  meaningful  arms  limitation  talks 
with  tlie  Soviet  Union,  and  I had  not  been  m office  very  many  weeks 
when  this  review  was  ordered  by  the  liew  administration. 

This  action  was  taken  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  controversy 
that  would  accompany  a new  beginning  or  a change  in  course.  This 
demonstrates,  I believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  desire  of  the  new  admin- 
istration to  prevent  any  further  escalation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and 
to  advance  the  prospects  for  arms  talks  with  the  Soviets. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  should  make  clear  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration has  a deep  dedication  to  finding  the  most  viable  building 
blocks  for  peace. 

After  our  intensive  review  of  all  the  major  aspects  of  the  problem 
within  the  Department  of  Defense,  Deputy  Secretary  of'  Defense, 
David  Packard,  Dr.  Foster,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
all  the  Chiefs,  and  I,  unanimously  recommended  to  the  President  that 
liesupport  the  measured,  phased  ABM  system  I am  discussing  before 
you  today.  The  Presided  after  making  his  own  independent  study  of 
the  alternatives  available  with  the  aid  of  the  National  Security  Council 
staff  and.  others,  announced  his  decisibn.last  week  to  urge  the  Congress 
to  approve  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  that  I will  be  discussing  with 
you  todays  This  system  has  been  designed  to  accomplish  the  following 
objectives: 

OBJECTIVES  OP  SAFEGUARD  ABM  SYSTEM 

1.  It  clearly  rejects  a provocative  expansion  into  a heavy  defense 
of  our  cities  against  a Soviet  attack ; 

2.  It  offers  more  protection,  as  needed,  to  our  deterrent  forces; 

3.  It  offers  protection,  as  needed,  oithe  entire  country  from  a small 
attack,  such  as  the  kind  of  attack  that  could  be  possibly  delivered  by 
the  Chinese  Communists  during  the  decade  of  the  1970s  or  from  an 
accidental  launch ; 

4.  It  offers  the  Soviet  Union  added  incentive  for  productive  arms 
control  talks ; and 

•5:  It  provides  the  protection  heeded;  for  the  safety  and  the  security 
of  our  coufitffy~hw£  only  theproteotioh  that  is  needed ., 

, • * • - * * • • - • • . • 

RATE  OF  SOVIET  AVEAPON  BUILDING 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  rely  on  deterrence  to  insure  that  nuclear  war 
doesn’t  start  in  the  first  place,  and  thikis  the  important  thing.  In  order 
to  deter  an  attack  we  must  be  positive-T-and  the  Soviet  Government 
mustbeppsitive--thata  substantial  numberofour  long-rangemissiles 
and  bombers  wili  sum  the  kind  of  attack  that  you  were  talking  about 
or  any  attack,  and  then  destroy  the  attacker  as  a modern  society.  We 
must  have  that  capability  and  we  must  have  it  in  a credible  fashion. 
The  SoViet  Uniori  today  is  building  ata  rapid  rate  the  kind  of  weapons 
wKichcould  be  used  to  erode  our  essential  deterrent  force.  They  are 
installing  many  SS-9  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  It  is  an  ac- 

a Seekrife,  pp.  lt>2-105. 
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curat©  weapon,  with  a large — up  to  25  megaton — warhead.  We  must 
give  very  serious  consideration  to  why  this  weapon  was  still  being  de- 
ployed as  late  as  December  of  this  last  year.  Witn  improvements  in  the 
accuracy  and  a continued  increase  in  numbers,  the  Soviet  missile  force 
could  gain  real  effectiveness  against  our  Minuteman.  The  Soviets  also 
can  build  nuclear  submarines  at  a rate  of  one  per  month — they  are 
now  building  seven  per  year-— which  could  come  close  to  our  shores 
and  attack  at  short  range  many  of  our  missiles  and  bomber  bases. 
They  are  also  working  hard  on  a fractional  orbit  bombardment  system 
designed  to  reduce  the  warning  time  of  our  bombers  so  that  they  will 
not  have  sufficient  time  to  become  airborne. 

This  Soviet  effort  is  not  just  a future  potential.  As  you  will  recall, 
former  Defense  Secretary  Clark  Clifford,  in  his  posture  statement  in 
January,  pointed  out  that  in  a period  of  a little  more  than  2 years,  the 
Soviets  had  increased  their  number  of  operational  ICBM  launchers 
more  than  threefold  from  250  in  mid-1966  to  896  by  September  1, 1968.3 
As  of  today,  the  Soviets  have  in  being  and  under  construction  more 
ICBM  launchers  than  the  1,054  possessed  by  the  United  States. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviets  have  virtually  “caught  up”  with  the  United 
States  in  total  number  of  land-based  ICBMs  has  been  interpreted  by 
many  as  a now  successful  Soviet  effort  to  achieve  parity  with  the 
United  States  in  strategic  defenses, 

FACTORS  RELEVANT  IN  DETERMINING  PARITY 

Of  course,  “parity”  in  strategic  nuclear  weapons,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
not  a simple  function  of  gross  numbers  in  one  category  of  weapons. 
Many  other  factors  are  relevant  in  measuring  “parity”  or  equivalence 
in  strategic  nuclear  power,  and,  consequently  the  purpose  or  capability 
for  which  the  force  is  assembled. 

For  one  thing,  the  destruction  which  can  be  accomplished  with 
nuclear  weapons  depends  on  many  factors  other  than  the  number  of 
launchers  or  warheads.  It  also  depends,  for  example  on  the  size  of  the 
warhead  and  the  accuracy  of  the  weapon.  Accuracy*  however,  is  less 
of  a factor  in  structuring  a retaliatory  force— strike  against  cities— 
than  in  structuring  a first  strike  forced-strike  against  weapons. 

In  weighing  whether  the  Soviets  are  increasing  their  offensive  stra- 
tegic forces  to  achieve  only  parity  in  deterrent  forces,  we  must  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Soviet  ICBMs  are  armed  with 
significantly  larger  warheads  than  are  the  warheads  on  U.S.  missiles. 
We  must  compare  the  20  to  25  megaton  warhead,  or  the  Soviet  SS-9, 
with  our  own  ICBM  warheads  which  are  only  a fraction  as  large: 

Thus,  the  Soviets,  by  deploying  as  many  ICBMs  as  the  United 
States,  can  potentially  deliver  a much  larger  megatonnage  in  an 
attack  than  we  can  with  our  ICBMs. 

l*o  keep  the  discussion  in  context,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must 
remember  that  ICBMs  constitute  only  a portion  of  the  strategic 
weapons  of  either  nation. 
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RELATIVE  CONCENTRATION  OF  POPULATION  AND  INDUSTRY 

Another  important  factor  is  the  relative  concentration  of  population 
and  industry  within  the  target  country— or,  in  other  words,  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  targets  which  could  qualify  for  a retaliatory  strike. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  in  testimony 
before  the  Defense  Appropriations  Committee  as  well  as  other  com- 
mittees here  on  Capitol  Hill— and  I remember  his  testimony  very 
well-made  an  authoritative  report  to  all  of  us  in  the  Congress  in 
his  annual  posture  statement  several  years  ago  on  this  subject.  He  gave 
the  relevant  information  on  the  comparative  concentration  of  popula- 
tion and  industry  in  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
information  in  the  form  of  tables,  was  presented  in  classified  form  to 
the  cominittees  of  Congress  in  February  1965.  1 am  sure  the  members 
of  this  committee  are  familiar  with  those  very  important  tables. 

In  essence,  the  studies  showed  that  U.S.  population  and  industry 
are  far  more  concentrated  than  are  the  population  and  industry  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  differ- 
ence in  concentration,  Secretary  McNamara’s  studies  showed,  for  in- 
stance, that  with  1,200  delivered,  warheads  the  United  States  could 
destroy  45  percent  of  the  total  Soviet  population.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Soviet  Union  with  200  delivered  warheads  could  destroy  55  percent 
of  U.S.  population.  (These  figures  assume  limited  fallout  protection 
in  both  countries.) 

In  other  words,  the  Soviets,  with  only  200  delivered  warheads  could 
destroy  a greater  percentage  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
than  our  country,  with  1.2(H)  delivered  warheads,  could  destroy  of  the 
Soviet  population.  The  charts  show  similar  proportions  when  measur- 
ing comparative  industrial  destruction. 

I use  these  statistics  and  this  material  from  Secretary  McNamara’s 
testimony  because  I believe  it  is  relevant  to  our  discussion  today. 


Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  have  sufficient 
strength  today  in  the  combination  of  our  strategic  forces— our  mis- 
siles, our  bombers,  and  our  Polaris  capability— to  respond  to  any 
attack  that  might  be  launched  against  the  United  States. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense,  it  is  my  obligation  and  my  intention  to 
keep  it  that  way  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt.  This  is  what  the  ABM 
discussion  is  all  about. 

And  that  is  why  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  protect  our  options 
to  safeguard  our  deterrent  forces.  If  the  Soviet  throat  turns  out  to  be, 
as  the  evidence  now  strongly  indicates,  an  attempt  to  erode  our  deter- 
rent capability,  we  must  be  in  a position  to  convince  them  that  a first 
strike  wouldalways  involve  unacceptable  risks. 

As  I indicated  earlier,  the  option  of  safeguarding  our  deterrent 
forces  against  the  potential  throat  cannot  be  preserved  by  research 
and  development  alone. 

Should  the  Soviet  efforts  suddenly  cease,  because  of  successful  arms 
talks  or  for  any  other  reason,  the  options  for  phased  and  measured 
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deployment  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  would  not  have  to  be 
exercised.  In  other  words,  except  for  work  on  the  two  initial  sites,  our 
proposed  plan  for  Safeguard  permits  us  to  respond  to  the  Soviet 
threat,  not  as  we  project  it,  but  as  it  develops  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead.  We  neither  add  to  our  weapons  inventory  nor  do  we  incur  the 
costs  for  a threat  that  possibly  will  not  materialize. 

We  will  also  have  a similar  option  if  the  Red  Chinese  ICBM  threat 
develops,  to  pro  ie  protection  for  our  people  without  deployment 
around  our  major  cities  during  the  decade  of  tne  1970s. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  estimate  of  our  intelligence  community  is  that 
the  earliest  the  Red  Chines®  could  have  this  kind  of  a capacity  would 
be  in  the  1972-73  time  period,  and  the  estimate  is  that  in  the  time 
period  of  1975  and  beyond,  that  the  Red  Chinese  could  have  the  capac- 
ity and  the  capability  to  have  15  or  more  missiles. 

But  the  question  here  is  that  even  if  they  have  six — and  we  are 
talking  about  capabilities— this  kind  of  a threat  to  our  cities  is  an 
important  thing  to  bear  in  mind.  This  particular  ABM  system  gives 
us  the  same  kind  of  area  protection  as  the  other  system  approved  by 
the.  Congress,  as  far  as  the  Chinese  threat  is  concerned. 

SAFEGUARD  IS  A DEFENSIVE  SYSTEM 

In  summary,  the  proposed  safeguard  ABM  system  is,  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  in  fact,  a defensive  system*  In  addition,  its  proposed  de- 
ployment is  phased  to  the  development,  rather  than  any  projection  of 
the  Soviet  and  Chinese  threats.  Our  obviously  thin  protection  of  our 
populace  and  the  added  protection  of  our  deterrent  force  will  require 
no  reaction  at  all  from  the  Soviet  Union — provided  the  Soviet  Union 
has  a responsible,  deterrent  nuclear  war  policy,  as  we  do  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Safeguard  system  is  not  a stumbling  block  to 
arms  limiting  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the  contrary  ; under  the 
type  of  deployment  which  we  have  chosen,  the  Soviet  Union  is  given 
an  added  incentive  to  negotiate  a meaningful  agreement  on  limitation 
of  both  offensive  and  defensive  Weapons.  First,  the  modified  ABM 
program  would  show  the  Soviets  that  we  are  very  serious  about  pro- 
tecting our  deterrent  forces-rabout  assuring  all  enemies  that  they  can- 
not achieve  an  effective,  low-risk  first  strike  against  the  United  States. 
Second,  it  would  show  the  Soviets  that  we  are  not  preparing  for  a 
low-risk  attack  on  thbm  and  that  it  is  worthwhile  to  negotiate  limits 
on  strategic  arms. 

, ...  In  terms  of  effect  on  the  possibility  of  arms  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  our  decision  on  the  Safeguard  system  must  be  judged  in  tiie 
context  of  .the  directions*  are  moving,  for  that  is  the  context  in  which 
the  world,  including  the  Soviets,  must,  and  apparently  do,  evaluate  our 
decision. 

It  is.not  as  if  we  were  starting  anew  on  installing  an  ABM  system. 
We  are  recommending  that  wo.  change  from  what  could  be  construed 
by  many  as  a provocative  deployment  around  our  cities— -the  original 
Sentinel—rto  a defensive,  and  clearly  nonprovocative,  phased  deploy- 
ment, Unlike  the  original  Sentinel,  and  the  Soviet  ABM deployment— - 
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our  direction  with  Safeguard  is  away  from  arms  escalation.  It  under- 
scores with  action  our  avowed  desire  tor  effective  arms  limitation  talks. 

EFFECT  ON  ARMS  CONTROL  TALKS 

In  addition,  under  the  proposed  Safeguard  program^  even  the  first 
two  installations  will  not  be  operating  before  1973.  This  gives  ample 
time  for  the  two  countries  to  negotiate  agreements  on  these  and  other 
weapons.  Thus,  tlie  modified  ABM  opens  the  door  wider  to  mutual 
arms  control. 

But  if  the  Soviets  should  slam  the  door  on  an  agreement,  the  modi- 
fied ABM  would  permit  us  to  continue  steps  toward  protection  of  our 
retaliatory  forces.  This  option,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  be  more  im- 
portant than  ever  before,  because  we  would  have  to  assume  that  a 
Soviet  rejection  of  meaningful  negotiations  would  demonstrate  a Soviet 
determination  to  continue  to  build  toward  a iow-risk,  first-strike  force. 

The  public  Soviet  reaction  to  President  Nixon’s  announcement  of 
a week  ago  is  encouraging,  however.  The  Soviet  press  indicates  that 
its  Government  correctly  views  the  modified  ABM  as,a  purely  defensive 
weapon. 

To  restate  what  I said  at  the  outset,  all  Americans  should  favor  ef- 
fective arms  control  agreements  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

I congratulate  the  members  of  this  Disarmament  Subcommittee  on 
its  constant  and  its  diligent  efforts  to  contribute  in  the  goal  of  arms 
control. 

Peace,  after  all,  is  not  only  our  objective;  it  is  our  solemn  responsi- 
bility Mr.  Chairman.  The  system  we  are  proposing  is  the  best  kind  of 
people  protection  because  it  strengthens  our  ability  to  deter  war.  To 
the  extent  that  it  does  that,  it  can  truly  be  called  a building  block 
for  peace. 

• • • • • • 

Statement  by  ACDA  Director  Smith  to  the  Eighteen 
Nation  ^Disarmament  Committee,  March  25,  196? 1 

7.  I have  listened  with  close  attention  to  the  statements  that  have 

been  made  by  various  representatives  here  since  the  opening  of  this  ses- 
sionof  our  Conference  and  fully  appreciate  the  concerns  that  have  been 
expressed  about  the  need  to  move  forward  with  thei  work  of  our  Com- 
mittee.,1  share  the  hopes  that  this  and  subsequeht  sessions  will  be  pro- 
ductiye.  I appreciate  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  observations  of  my 
colleagues  here,  lmth  in  formal  meetings  and  in  equally  important 
pnyatecohyemtions/^^  . . ' . , 

8.  Good  will-  alone  cannot  create  results.  All  of  us  know  only  too 
well  that  it  is  not  enough  to  be  for  peace;  we  must.  also  w.ork  for  con- 
crete measures  that  make  for  peace.  Only  through  the  constant  efforts 
of  people  deteririined  to  change  tho  worla  will  we  move  forward  to  our 
common  goals. 

9.  May  I be  permitted  to  make  a personal  comment?  It  was  this 
kind  of  determined  effort  by  the;  men  who  have  served  before,  me  in 

^NDC/PV.aOT,  pp.  4-13. 
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the  United  States  Government  that  helped  to  make  possible  the 
achievements  of  the  past  few  years.  Bill  Foster,  my  distinguished 
predecessor  and  long-time  friend,  and  A.drian  Fisher,  whose  able  mind 
has  contributed  to  the  Solution  of  so  many  problems,  have  helped 
members  of  this  Conference  to  turn,  hope  into  reality.  I shall  seek  to 
emulate  them. 

10.  I wish  at  this  time  to  make  some  general  observations  about  our 
work  and  then  to  set  forth  the  views  of  the  United  States  on  one  of 
the  items  in  our  agenda. 

11.  First  there  is  the  question  of  where  we  are,  and  where  and  bv 
what  means  we  Should  go  from  here.  Certain  limited  but  Still  highly 
significant  successes  have  been  achieved  in  the  past.  I need  hot  elaborate 
on  these  to  this  Conference,  but  we  must  not  rorget  that  the  first  steps 
are  sometimes  the  most  difficult.  Moreover,  our  achievements  have  Sig- 
nificance beyond  their  direct  effects  for  they  have  started  the  process 
of  bringing  the  nuclear  arms  race  under  some  control.  Certainly  the 
world  is  different  today  from  what  it  would  have;  been  without  those 
agreements. ' 

12.  As  for  the  future,  progress  on  arms  control  and  disarmament 

is  a many-faceted  undertaking.  We  x.  1 not  and  should  not  be  forced 
into  an  arbitrary  decision  as  t o whic'narea  or  measure  should  receive 
priority  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Of  course,  we  can  determine  which 
areas  have  a logical  relationship  to  the  foundations  we  have  already 
laid  aiid  to  our  goals  for  the  fore^able  future.  My  pbint  is  that  we 
should  not  be  rigid in  our.prioritieS.  ; 

13.  I think  this  Committee  can  and  should  explorevarious  meas- 
ures concurrently.  In  that  way  our  understanding  can  be  increased  and 
our  differences  reduced.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  agreements  can  be 
reached  without  delay. 

14.  It  is  not  f air  or  necessary  to  assume  that  the  monopoly  of  the 
time  of  this  Committee  which?  tne  negotiations  for  the  non-prolifera- 
tion Treaty 1 produced  will  be  repeated  in  connexion  with  some  other 
aims  control  measure.  There  are  few  negotiations  that  are  without  com- 
plications, and'I  do  not  infer  that  our  task  in  the  future  will  be  simple. 
However,  it  is  important  that  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  non-prolifera- 
tion negotiations  wore  of  a special  Mnd.  Some  students  of  current  his- 
tory have  said  that,  because  of  the  variety  of  technical  and  political 
issues  involved  and  the  number  Cf  countries  immediatelv  affected, 
those  negotiations  were  among  the  most  complicated  and  involved 
international  negotiations  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
Therefore  I believe  that  we  should  not  be  too  concerned  that  any  one 
measuremight  monopolize  the  attention  of  this  Committee.  We  must 
try  to  move  forward  in  all  relevant  areas  whiic  remaining  alert  to  any 
opportunities  to  move  forward  more  rapidly  to  the  conclusion  of  a par- 
ticular agreement.  Any  agreement  we  reach  makes  other  possible 
accords  less  difficult  and  more  jmobable. 

15.  Fresidant  NixoPj  ' in  his  letter  which  I submitted  on  18  March, 
discussed  areas  which  the  United  States  believes  merit  particular 
attention.* 


•The  treaty  appears  In  Doeumentacn  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 
* Ante,  pp.  109-110. 
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16.  There  is  common  agreement)  I believe,  that  the  prospects  foi* 
progress  in  one  particular  area  lie  > in  bilateral  discussions.  A number 
of  representatives  here  have  quite  rightly  referred  to  the  importance  of 
prospective  stratemc  arms  limitation  talks.  The  critical  significance  of 
such  talks  in  the  efforts  to  bring  the  nuclear  arms  race  under  control  is 
obvious.  That  the  obligations  of  article  VI  of  the  non-proliferation 
Treaty  are  relevant  in  this  regardno  one  would  dispute.  But  I think 
it  is  important  that  we  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  a question  not  merely  of 
obligation,  but  rather  of  opportunity  to  control  the  nuclear  arms  race 
and  thereby  increase  international  security  and  reduce  the  burdens 
of  the  arms  race,  that  is  of  greatest  relevancy i 

17.  In.this  regard  it  should  perhaps  be  pointed  out  that  under  the 
recent  Administration  of.  President  Johnson  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment had  made  preparations  and  last  August  was  ready  and  willing 
to  commence  such  negotiations  oh  strategic  arms  limitations.  Now  it  is 
only  prudent  for  the  new  Administration  of  my  country  to  prepare 
itself:  thoroughly  for  negotiations  that  could  be  of  a most  sensitive 
nature,  going  to  the  heart  of  the  strategic  balance  in  the  world  and  hav- 
ing a direct  and  central  bearing  on  the  mutual  security  of  the  United 
States,  its  allies,  and  indeed  much  of  the  world.  In  matters  of.  this 
magnitude  careiul  preparation  is.  the  greatest  contribution  that  a 
nation  can  make  to  fruitful  negotiations. 

18.  The  question  of  timing  is  thus  two-fold.  The  passage  of  some 
time  is  needed  for  the  new  Administration  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations ; and  the  timing  should  be  favorable  in  a political  sense  if 
even  carefully  prepared  strategic  arms  limitation  tallrs  are  to  proceed 
with  real  promise  of  being  productive. 

19.  At  this  point  I should  like  to  submit  one  additional  thought 


would  keep  in  mind;  My  Government  is  fully  aware  of  the  responsi- 
bilities which  it,  along  with  others,  carries  to  make  every  effort  to  halt 
tiie  nuclear  arms  race.  Therefore  in  major  national  defence  decisions 
taken  in  the  present,  andin  the  absence  of  relevant  arms-control  agree- 
ments,'every  effort  is  made  to  see  that  they  are  hot  provocative  and 
that  they  will  net  make  arms-control  hegotiations^  more  difficult.  This 
type  of  consideration,  we  believe,  is  also  in  the  spirit  of  article  VI  of 
thenon-pTOfiferation  Tmaty.  . 

20;  With  inspect  to  the  questions  on  the  agenda  of  this  Committee,4. 
the  Uiut^ed  Stat^  as  I have  indicated,  will  submit  views  during  the 
course  of  this  session  which  we  hope  will  contribute  to  progress  in  our 
work.  In  particular,  I hope  we  can  have  profitable  and  realistic  ex- 
changes on  a comprehensive  test  ban  and  on  the  long-standing  proposal 
for  a cut-roff  in  the  production  of  fissionable  material  for  weapons  pur- 
poses. My  delegation  will  return  to  these  matters  in  later  statements. 

21.  We  have  not  failed  to  note  the  importance  attached  to  progress 
towards  a comprehentive  test-ban  treaty.  This  general  concern  w evi- 
dent not  only  in  tta  joint  memorandum  of  26  August  1968  submitted 
by  eight  members  of  this  Conference 8 and  in  a recent  resolution  of  the 


* D6dumenta  on  Dtaartnament,  1968,  pp.  585-584. 
•/6id.,pp.  589-591. 
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United  Nations  General  Assembly,0  but  also  in  the  remarks  of  previous 
speakers  during  the  present  session. 

22.  My  Government  understands  and  shares  the  vital-  concern  felt 
by  others.  President  Nixon’s  message  reaffirmed  our  commitment  to  the 
goahof  a.comprehensive  test  ban,  adequately  verified!  To  achieve  ade- 
quate verification,  the  principles  and  techniques  of  verification  methods, 
their  capabilities  and  limitations  must  be  understood  and  appro- 
priately implemented  in  any  comprehensive  test-ban  agreement.  It  is 
well  known  that  we  continue  to  believe  that  a certain  number  of  on-site 
inspections:  are  essential  for  adequate renfication. 

23.  With  respect  to  seismic  research  designed:  to  improve  seismic 

verification  methods,  I am  gratified  by  the  interest  expressed  so  re- 
centlyby  AmbassadorSule  Kolo  of  N^  Ambassador  Porter 

of  the  United.  Kingdom 8 in  the  United  States  seismic  investigation 
proposal  which  was  set  forth  on- 5 December  1968  iby  my  predecessor, 
Ambassador. Foster,  in  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,-0 
I can  now  say  that  in  the  course  of  this  year  there  are  two  possible 
nuclear  experiments  in  the  United  States  AtomicEnergy  Commission's 
“Plowshare”  programme  that  could  be  used  in  implementing  our  seis- 
mic  investig* *  don  proposal.  These  experiments  are  research  and  devel- 
opment tests  in  the  field  of  commercial  application,  and  they  will 
depend  upon  the  working  out  of  necessary  arrangements  with  private 
concerns  involved.  Until  such  arrangements  are  final,  data  concerning 
them mustbe consideredtentative.  ; ' 

« •;  24.  . As  currently  programmed,  these  two  experiments  are  to  take 
place  in  west-central  Coloradb.  The  first  of  these  would  be  held  in  late 
May  or  June  and  tlie  second  towards  the  end  of  the  yean  The  first  ex- 
periment is  conceived  as  a f orty-kiloton  explosion — with  a possible 
upper  limit  of  sixty  kilotons— which  is  to  take  place  in  a type  of  sand- 
stone at  a depth  of  a mile  and  a half.The  second  would  be  similar  to  the 
“Gas  Buggy”  experiment,  with  which  I am  sure  you  are  familiar.  Its 
yield  woma  be  about  twenty-six  kilbtons  and  it  would  be  detonated  at  a 
depth  .of;  3,300  feetr-r-also  in  a form  of  sandstone,  As  filial  contract 
arrangements  are  completed,  we  will  be  in  a position  to  make  available 
more  specific  data  on  time,  location,  geological  medium,  depth  and 
yield  for  these  tests. 

25,  I think  all  delegations  here  have  also  given  attention  to  the  1968 
report > on  seismic  detection  and  identification  of  underground,  nuclear 
Explosions, drawn  up  under  the  auspices  of  the  lnterhational  lnstitute 
for  Peare  and  Conflict  Research  at  Stockholm  (SIPEI).10  The  ad- 
vances  in  seismic  science  described  id  that  report  were  the  product  of 
research  cbhductod  in  a number  of  countries  represented  here.  We  hope 
that  such  research  wdlf  cbntinue  to  be  pursued  diligently,  and  that  the 
conclusions  contained  in  this  SIPRI  report  willUe  further  refined. 
We  believe  this  type  of  research  will  assist  us  in  our  task  of  achieving 
anadequatelyverined  comprehensivetest-ban  treaty.  . 

• 26.  - Todays  however*  I wislpto  set  forth  some  substantive  comments 
pn  another  item  our  agenda.  I refer  to  the  question  .of  arms  control 

''  !pp/79d-797. 

7 ENDC/PV.396,  p.  7. 
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forthe  sea-bed.  I should  like  to  use  my  remaining  time  to  present  obser- 
vations onthis  subject  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  appropriate  that 
various  views  on  this  subject  should  be  submitted  for  consideration 
early  in  our  sessionbecause  this  is  a relatively  new  item.  There  is  a 
background  of  facts,  positions  and  views  on  several  of  the  other  items, 
but  this  item  isriot  one  where. a full  understanding  of  facts  and  atti- 
tudes of  the  various  countries  is  at  present  available  to  form  the  basis 
for  serious  discussion.  Therefore,  it  seems  wise  for  the  United  States 
delegation  at  the  oiitset  to . submit  some  comments  on  this  subject,  as 
the  Soviet  delegation  submitted  some  views  on  this  subject  in  the  form 
of  a draft  treaty  u— although  my  delegation  does  not  believe  we  are 
quite  at  the  stage  where  trying  to  agree  on  treaty  language  would  be  the 
best-way  to  gb  about  reaching  anagreement. 

7 27;  Secondly,  it  is; appropriate  to  discuss  the  sea-bed  item  now  be- 
cause there  is  intrinsic  merit  in  our  seeking  to  prevent  a nuclear  arms 
race  on  the  sea-bed  while  there  is  still  time.  This  has  been  called  preven- 
tive disarmament  or  preventive  non-armament;  The  significance  of  ac- 
tion to  preclude  new  types  of  arms  races  from  beginning  Should  never 
be  under remphf^ized  ix  we  are  to  be  successful  in  our  efforts  to  halt  the 
arms  ra^.  Our  initial  successes  so  far  have:  been  partial  efforts  to  limit 
the  arms  race  ?ih<  some  areas? or  to;  exclude  other  areas  from  arms  conipe- 
titiom  We  havebeen  trying  with  some  success  to  fence  in  the  arms  race; 
This  is  true  of  thejpartial  test-ban  Treaty.1?  It  is  true  of.  the  Antarctic 
Treaty 13  and,  in  a more  significant  sense,  of  the  outer  space  Treaty.14 

28;  If  we  ignore  areas  of  potential  arms  development  while  explor- 
ingareasofpr^  werunthe  risk  that  the  poten- 

tials for  agreement  in  the  afeasrwhere  there  is  at  present  an  arms  com- 
petition mayj  as  the  moment  of  • success  * draws  nearer,  be  ? neutralized 
pr ; upset  by  a developing  arms  competition  in  a new  area. 

: 29.  ’!  There  is  a third  andperhaps  intangible  reason  why  it  would  be 
important  to  reach  agreement  to  prohibit  nuclear  weapons  on  the  sea? 
bedi  Eyem  if  such  an  agreement  might/not  trench  upon  existing  mili- 
tary competition,>it : couldhot  heljp^put  Have  Certain  positive  psycho- 
logical and  politica-1  effects  upon  theinternational  scene. 

'A  30;.  May  I therefore  make  soihe  initial  observations  oil  the  problem 
of  jprevmtmg  the  sea-bed  from  becoming  an  area  for  the  nuclear  arms 
rkce?.';'.;.*'  1 V \ •'  r '•  ” • • 

31;  jj  We  ire  all;  aware;  that  in  the  past  two  years  the  international 
cominunityhaa^  interested  in  the  possibilities  of 

exploring  and  exploiting,  the  vast  resources!  of  the  sea-bed  and  the 
pC®ah'  fiopr.;  The  u nited'  Nations  General  Assembly  responded  to  this 
interest  by  e^abUshmg  fiM  a ti  'M  Hoo  Committee16  and  then  a perma- 
nent Committee  oh  the:  Peaceful  U ses  of  the  Sea-Bed.  and  the  Ocean 
FloorbeyqhdtheU^  ' " 

inieh'Mid'  •' ; r’  r ’■ 


context,  of,  the  title  of  the  item,  and  taking  into 
&$ount,toe  stj^  undertaken  in  the  field 
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of  disarmament,  the  reservation  exclusively  for,  peaceful  purposes  of  the  sea-bed 
and  the  ocean  floor  without  prejudice  to  the  limits  which  may  be  agreed  upon 
in  this  respect.1* 

The  request  in  that  resolution  that  the  sea-bed:  Committee  should 
take  into  account  international  'negotiations  being  undertaken  in  the 
field.of  disarmament  is  a clear  indication  that  the  Committee,  now  con- 
cluding its  first ^ working' session  in  New  York,  will  closely  watch  what 
progress  is  made  here  on  the  question  ofsea-bed  arms  limitations. 

' 32;  Technological  advances  are  continually  being  made  which  in-- 
crease  the  types  and  extent  of  operations  on  the  sea-bed.  At  present 
the  high  cost  of  operating  in  this  difficult  environment  has  effectively 
limiteacommercial  exploitationtorelativelyshallowwaters.However, 
it  seems  clear  that  scientific  commercial  activities  will  soon  be 
moving  into  deeper  waters.  Likewise^  as  technical  capabilities  are 
developed  and  improved  the  possibility  increases  that  the  sea-bed  could 
be  used  as  a new  environment  for  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  other  weaponsof  mass  destruction. 

33.  The  United  States  is  interested  in  taking  realistic . steps  to  pre- 
vent an  arms  race  on  the  sea-bed.  We  are  pleased  that  other  delegar 
tions  share  an  interest  in  working  out  an  effective  and  viable  inter- 
national agreement.  In  this  regard  the  draft  treaty  submitted  to  this 
Committee  by  the  Soviet  Union  is  being  studied  with  great  interest 
in  Washington j And  we  expect  to  comment  on  it  mdre  f ully  at  a future 
meeting.  . 

34..  Inexamining  the  question  of  arms  control  on  the  sea-bed  we 
inust  consider  that  some  sea-bed  uses,  such  as  communication  and 
navigation  aids;  are  for  both  military  arid  non-military  purposes.  The 
existence  of  .submarine  fleetsrequiresStatesto  take  action  in  'Self- 
defence^  such,  as  establishing  warning  systems  that  use  the  sea-bed. 
Moreover.muchutefulsciehtificresearchonthesea-bedissupported 
or  earned  out  by  military  personnel  using  military  non-weapons 
equipmeht.  Thereforewe  must  point  out  that  complete  demilitarization 
ox  the  sea-bed  would.  iri  our  judgement,  be  simply  unworkable  and 
probably  harmful.  . * . < 

35.  Moreover,  the  United  States  believes  that  it  is  completely  im- 
practical to  try  to  prohibit  conventional  weaponson  the  sea-bed. 
Encumbering  a sea-bed  -arms  control  measure  witn  that  type  of  prohibi- 
tion would  raise  insuperable  verification  problems.  Such  considera- 
tiohs  iilustrate  the  need  for  a careful  study  of  all  the  relevant  factors 
in  developing  an  acceptable  agreement.  . . 

. 36.  The;  United  States  oners  the  following  criteria  for  considera- 
tion of  a sea-bed  agreement  and  would  welcome  the  views  of  other 
delegations  onthese  orptherrelevantf actors. 

3T.  Firstj  the  United  States  believes  that  the  most  urgent  prob^- 
lem  is  the  danger  of  the  emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  aestruotibn 
on  the  sea-bed.  Such  deployments,  whether  nuclear,  chemical,  biologh 
cal  or  radiological  innature,shouldbe  banned.  In  view  of  tne  possi- 
bility that  some  State  might  make  advance  preparation  for  the  sudden 
abrogatiohofanyto  shouldbe 

given  to  whether  sea-bed-based  launching  platforms  and  delivery  vehi- 
cles for  such  weapons  should  be  included  under  the  ban. 

**  JbW.,  1968,  pp.  802-804. 
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* 38.  Second,  the  objective  of  the  prohibition  is  to  block  deployment 
of  specific  weapons  on,  within,  beneath  or  to  the  sea-bed.  To  achieve 
that,  careful  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  exact  definition  of 
the  words  “emplace  or  fix”.  We  must  consider  whether  they  should 
apply  only  to  permanent  installations  affixed  to  or  implanted  in  the 
sea-bed,  or  also  to  containers  or  carriers  whose  principal  mode  of 
deployment  or  operation  requires  physical;  contact  with  the  sea-bed. 
At  the  same  time  we  should  take  care  that  the  prohibition  applies  only 
to  the  sea-bed  and  not  to  the  superjacent  waters.  The  age-olddoctrine 
of  freedom  of  navigation  is  the  foundation  of  international  maritime 
law,  and  we  must  be  certain  that  our  agreement  in  no  way  infringes 
that  freedom. 

39.  Third,  in  order  to  constitute  a genuine  and  stable  contribution 

to  international  peace  and  security,  any  arms  control  measure  relating 
to  the  sea-bed  should  be  of  such  a nature  that  the  participating  coun- 
tries cotild  feel  confident  that  all  participants  were  fulfilling  their 
obligation^.  Verification  of  compliance  could  involve  special  problems 
in  the  geographically  hostile  environment  of  the  sea-bed.  Neverthe- 
lessj  the  United  States,  which  has  consistently  supported  the  pririci- 
ples  of  adequate  verification  of  arms  control  measures  believes  that 
some  appropriate  provision  must  be  included  in  the  agreement  in 
order  tp  provide  the  needed  reassurances  that  all  the  provisions  are 
being  cpmplied  with.  In  this  resect  it  may  be  desirable  to  draw  oh 
useful  pi^edents  of  the  outer  space  Treaty  to  establish  a right  of 
accessapd  inspection.  Such  a right  should  be  based  bn  reciprocity 
^d  ^pUld  hpt  cp^  or  imply  the  existence  of,  any  right  or  power 
to  vetp  proposedvisits.  . ..  . - , \ 

40.  Asinbuter  space,  the  difficulties  of  the  environment  probably 

require- that,  fejp  reasonable  advance  notice  of 

a pro j^ted  visit.  That  wpuld  permit  maximum  precautions  to  be  taken 
tp  avoid  dahgets  to  persorinel  and  the  disruption  of  the  normal  opera- 
tions of  the  equipment  or  the  facility.  ..  " . 

41.  Consideration  of  the  Verification  question  also  demonstrates 
the  heed  tq  restrict  the  scope  of  the  prohibition  to  weapons  of  mass 
deduction,  since  otherwise  the  task  of  inspecting  the  muhitude  of 
present  ana  future  facilities  would  be  beyond  capabilities. 

. 42.  Fourthj  bhe  of  the  most  difficult  questions  is  the  definition  of 
the  boundaries  beyond  which  the  prohibition  would  apply.  Regardless 
of  the  method  which  might  be  agreed,  the  United  States  believes  that 
the  goal  should  be  to  apply  the  a,rms  control  measure  to  as  broad  an 
areAof  the.  sea-bed  as  posable;  therefore  the  prohibition  should,  we 
think,  apply  tp  the  ^a^^  beyonda  narrow  band  along  the  coasts  of 
Stat&.To^  ihethod  chosen  to  define  that  bahd 

should  provide  ease  of  determination  arid  uhifohnity  of  interpreta- 
tion,, and  should  be  equitable  in  its  application.  For  example,  the  zone 
could  be  defined  by  several  methods  such  as : 

(1)  A specified  horizontal  distance  fromthecoast; 

(2)  The  use  of  a -specified  isobath  or  depth  limit  which  would 
generally  follow  the  contour  of  the  sea-bed ; Or 

(3)  An  rome  have  suggested,  a method  based  on  the  outer  limits 
of  national  jurisdiction:  derived  from,  either  sovereignty  or  sovereign 
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rights.  Tins  approach,  at  first  glance,  would  appear  feasible  because 
it  is -based  on  existing  boundary  claims.  However,  the  differences  in 
the  international  community  regarding  the  legitimate  extent  of  such 
claims  would  result  in  gross  inequities  arid  would  weaken  the  effect  of 
the  measure  by  excluding  wide  areas  of  the  sea-bed  from  the  zone  of 
application.  ' ' ‘ ; . 

43.  Those  are  somenf  the  considerations  which  will  needto  be  dis- 
cussed  before  an  effective  international  agreement  can  be  worked  out, 
arid  we  urge  the  Comrnittee  to  undertake  such  discussions  as  soori  as 
possible.  In  this  way  we  shall  be  doing  what  the  world!  community  ex- 
pects ofus  :seeking  ways  tojpreveritthe  spreadof  weapons  ofrriass  de- 
struction to  newenviro^  and  at  the  same  time  helping  to  ensure 
thatthepotential  for  peaceful  purposes  of  this  great  area  of  oiir  planet 
willbe  enhanced,  if  we  can  do  this  mrich,  it  will  be  rio  smail  acxibinplish- 
ment.  In  effect^  we  shall  have  placed'  nearly  TO  per  cent  of  the  earth’s 
surface  off dimitsto  the  aririsracearidshallhaveachieveda  significant 
restraint  ori  the  deployment  of  weapons  of  iriass  destruction. 

:4|pr  l am  sPriyl  have  had  to  make  arather  lengthy  statement  today, 
paiticulktly  iri  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  still  two  representatives 
on  the  list  of  speakers  for  today.  I did,  however  j wish  to  set  forth  the 
considerations  in  my  Ii  shall  have  to  return  for  a time 

to  W ashingtbri,  wheto,.!^  ofhead- 

irigaFederal  Agency.SinceIonlyrecentlyassumedthisp6sitioh,the 
obligations  requiring  mypresencein  Washmgtoriare  obviously  greater 
than  wiUhpnnaUy ^^bethe  case.  I arii  glad  to  sav  that  after  my  departure 
the  United  States  delegation  Will  be  headed  by  Mr.  Adrian  Fisher, 
whose  abilities  and  whose  contributioris  in  the  past  are  well  known  to 
riieiribers  qfthis  Committee.  I hope  that  through  deliberations  in  this 
Cbmmittee  we  ishall  move  fonvard  to  new  agreements.  While  l am  in 
Washingtori  r shall  deVote  my  efforts  to  ensuring  that  the  United 
States  contributibri  to  that  task  is  a positive  orie. 

.... 45]  Finally,  on  behalf  of  my  delegation  l should  like  to  welcome 
the  return  to  this  Committee  of  the  doyenne  of  our  disarmameiit  nego- 
tiations,  Mrs.  Myrdal,  arid  to  express  ourpleasure  iri  having  the 
Under-Secretary  pf.State  for  foreign  Affairs  pf  Italy,,  Mr.  ZagariV 
with  us  today.  I should  also  like  to  thank  other  representatives  for  their 
warm  words  of  welcome  to  me.  . • 


Statement  by  Secretary  of  State 
I Foreign  Relations  Committee: 
tegic  Arms  imitation  Talks 

‘v' :*  • * *•  ; 


Rogers  to  the  Senate 
Preparations  for  Stra- 
CE^racts},  March  27, 


l am  aware,  Mri  'Chairmanjthat  thereha,s  been  some  questioning  and 
some  criticism  on  disarmament  grounds  about  the  President’s  decision 
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to  proceed  with  the  development  of  the  Safeguard  system.8  Speci- 
fically, the  concern  has  been  expressed  that  the  decision  might  escalate 
arms  expenditures  or  so  concern  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  would  seri- 
ously undermine  the  ptospectS  of  talks. 

The  foreign  policy  implications  of  such  a decision—- in  particular 
the  reaction  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  impact  of  the  decision  on 
possible  arms  talks— were  a central  consideration  in  the  National 
Security  Council’s  deliberations  which  preceded,  the  President’s  deci- 
sion. We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  decision  would  have  no 
adverse  effect  on  disarmament  talks. 

j The  Soviet  Union,  as  you  know^  had  itself  already  constructed  a 
limited  system  around  Moscow;  it  had  also  agreed  to  strategic. arms 
talks  following,  the  previous  administration’s  decision  on  the  Sentinel 
program.  In  ract,  as  you  recall^  whenPresident  Johnson  announced 
IuS  ;diecisi6n,  ;a  week  later  theSoviet  Union  agreed  to  strategic  arms 
imitations  talks.  The  Soviet  press  also  quoted  President  Nixon’s 
favorable  references  to  ams  taM  when  he  announced  his  decidon  on 
the  Saf eguardsystem,and  PremierKosygin  recently  referredaffirina- 
tively  to  limitations  onstrategic  arms  in  his  iriessage  to  the  ENDC.8 
In'  other  words,  his  ihessage  was  after  the  President’s  decision  was 
aithounced;  and  there  wasrioindication  from  Kosygin  that  it  would 
interf ere  w^h  the  success  of  those  talks.As  youlmow* *  the  Safeguard 
systeni\till  not  really  beconie  operational  until  1973.  It  will  be  subject 
to  an  annual- reriew  andappraisalj  in  which,  as  the  President  said,  one 
of  the  prihcipalf actors  will  be  the  status  of  talks  6n  the  limitation  of 
strategic  arms, 

• As  .a  matter  of  fact,  in  our  discussions,  in  the  Security  Council,  I 
pressed  this  point  and  it  was  determined  this  would  have;  no  adverse 
effectsupon  these  talks.  Inourtalkswith  representatives  oftheSoviet 
Union  there  has  been  no  discussion  or  any  suggestion  that  this  decision 
would  affect  the  initiation  of  talks  or  the  successful  outcome  of  talks. 
Negotiationsj  df  course,  on  Strategic.arins  have  not  yet : started,  and 
'their  qutcome  is,  of  couree,  uncertain.  It  should  also  be  clear  that  both 
we  and  the  Soviet  Union  expect  such  talks  to  cover  bothdefensive  and 
offensivemi^iles.In  other  words,  there  has  never  been  any  intention 
'tolimitwhatkindofweapbnswewoulddiscu^whenwebegintalks  on 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons.  The  fact  is  that  we  cannot  predicate 
, ouiv  security  decisions  that  have  to  be  made  now  on  the  potential 
success  of  future  endeavors  in  the  disarmament  field. 

• • •'  '•  • • 

The  Presidentmade  clear  that  we  are  prepared  'to  listen  with  new 
attentiveness  to  the  views  of  our  ailies  and  that  we  plan  to  consult  with 
them  on  allma  to  He-particularly  emphasized 

that  there  will  be  ample  consultation  and  a full  consideration  of  their 
interests  before  and  during  any  negotiations  we  undertake  with  the 
SovietUnidn,  ' , ■'»  ? --  v’ • '* 

• • * • • 


* See  a«fe,  pp.102-105. 
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Swedish  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Eighteen  Nation 
Disarmament  Committee:  Possible  Provisions  of  ah 
Underground  Test-Ban  Treaty,  April  1,  1969 1 

The  States  concluding  this  Treaty,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
“Parties  to  the  Treaty’^ 

Declaring  their  intention  to  achieve  at  the  earliest  possible  date  the 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  raw  and  to  undertake  effective  measures 
in  the  direction  of  nuclear  disarmament* * 

Urging  the  co-operation  of  all  States  in  the  attainment  of  this 
objective, 

Recalling  the  determination  expressed  by  the  Parties  to  the  1963 
Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space 
and  -under  water  in  its  preamble  to  seek  to  achieve  the  discontinuance 
of  all  test  explosions  ofnuclear  weapons  for  all  time  and  to  continue 
negotiations  to  this  end,2 

that^a  continued  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  brings  about 
unforeseeable  consequences  in  regard  to  imbalance  and  mistrust  be- 
tween States  and  causes  immense  diversion  of  human  aiid  material 
resources  for  purposes  of  war, 

Seeding  the  appeals  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
for  the  suspension  of  nuclear  weapon  teste  in  all  environments, 
Affirming  the  principle  that  the  benefits  of  peaceful  applications  of 
nuclear  technology,  including  any  technological  by-products  which 
may  be  derived  by  nuclear-weapon  States  from  the  development  of 
hUclear  explosive  devices,  should  be  available  for  peaceful  purposes  to 
all  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  whether  nuclear-weapon  or  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States. 

Af^rming  also  the  principle  that  resources,  freed  by  measures  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament,  should  be  channeled^  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  to  social  and  economic  development,  particularly  of 
developing  countries, 

PeclariiMj  their  intention  to  conclude,  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
a separate  international  agreement  regarding  nuclear  explosions  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

Have  Agreed  m.  follows : 

Article  I 

1.  Each  State  Party  to  this  Treaty  undertakes  to  prohibit,  to  pre- 
vent  and  not  to  carry  outany  undergroundnuclear  weapon  test  explo- 
sion, or,  Subject  to  the  exemption  embodied  in  paragraph  3,  any  other 
undergiround'  nuclear  explosion,  at  any  place  under  its  jurisdiction  or 
6oiitfol. 

2.  Each  State  Party  to  this  Treaty  undertakes,  furthermore,  to 
refrain  from  causing,  encouraging  or  in  any  way  participating  in,  the 

‘ENDO/242,  Apr.  1,  I960. 

* Documents  on  Disarmament,  196S,  pp.  291-293. 
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carrying  out  of  any  such  nuclear  weapon  tests  explosion,  or  any  such 
other  nuclear  explosion. 

3.  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  1 and  2 of  this  Article  do  not  apply 
to  explosions  which  are  carried  out  for  construction  or  other  peaceful 
purposes  and  which  take  place  in  conformity  with  an  international 
agreement  to  be  negotiated  separately. 

Article  U 

1.  Each  State  Party  to  this  Treaty  undertakes  to  co-operate  in 
good  faith  to  ensure  the  full  observance  and  implementation  of  this 
Treaty. 

2.  Each  State  Party  to  this  Treaty,  undertakes  to  co-operate  in  good 
faith  in  an  effective  international  exchange  of  seismologies!  data  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  detection,  identification  and  location  of  under- 
ground events. 

3.  Each  State  Party  to  this  Treaty  undertakes  to  co-operate  in 
good  faith  for  the  clarification  of  all  events  pertaining  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  Treaty.  In  accordance  with  this  provision,  each  State 
Party  to  the  Treaty  is  entitled 

a)  to  make  inquiries  and  to  receive  information  as  a result  of  such 
inquiries,; 

„b)  to  invito  inspection  on  its  territory  or  territory  under  its  juris- 
diction, such  inspection  to  be  carried  out  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
theiiiyituig^ Partyi 

cj  to  make  proposals,  if  it  deems  the  information  available  or  made 
available  to  it  under  all  or  any.  of  the  preceding  provisions  inadequate, 
as  to  suitable  methods  of  clarification. 

4.  , Each  State  Party  to  this  Treaty  may  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  other  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  that  it  deems  another  Party  to  have  failed  to  cO-operate 
to  the  fullest  extent  for  the  clarification  of  a particular  event. 

Article  III 

li  Any  Party  to  this  Treaty  may  propose  amendments  to  this 
Treaty.  The  text  of  any  proposed  amendment  shall  he  submitted  to 
toe  T^positary  Government  which;  shall  circulate  it  to  all  Parties  to 
the  Treaty.  Thereupon,  if  requested  to  do  so  by  one-tliird  or  more  of 
the  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  the  Depositary  Governments  shall  convene 
a conference,  to  which  they  shall  invite  all  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty, 
to  consider  such  an  amendment. 

2.  Any  amendment  to  this  Treaty  must  be  approved  by  a majority 
of  the  votes  of  all:  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  including  the  votes  of  all 
nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  this  Treaty.  The  amendment  shall 
enter  ihto  force  for  each  Party  that  deposits  its  instrument  of  rati- 
fication of  the  amendment  upon  the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion by  a majority  of  all  the  Parties,  including  the  instruments  of 
ratification  of  ali  nuclear-weapon  States  Party  to  this  Treaty.  There- 
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after,  it  shall  enter  into  force  for  any  other  Party  upon  the  deposit  of 
its  instrument  of  ratification  of  the  amendment. 

Article  IV 

1 . This  Treaty  shall  be  open  to  all  States  for  signature.  Any  State 
which  does  not  sign  the  Treaty  before  its  entry  into  force  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  3 of  this  Article  may  accede  to  it  at  any  time. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratification  by  signatory  States. 

Instruments  of  ratification  and  instruments  of  accession  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Governments  of  . .«  . . . .. . . , which  are  hereby 

designated  the  Depositary  Governments. 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force!  after  its  ratification  by  the 
States,  the  Governments  of  which  are  designated  Depositaries  of  the 
Treaty,  and  . . . ....  other  States  signatory  to  this  Treaty  and  the 
deposit  of  their  instruments  of  ratification. 

4.  For  States:  whose  instruments  of  ratification  or  accession  are 

deposited  subsequent  to  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  it  shall 
enter  force  on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  their  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion or  accession.  . . , • 

5.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall  promptly  inform  all  signa- 
tory and  acceding  States  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the  date  of 
deposit  of  each  instrument  of  ratification  or  of  accession,  the  date  of 
the  entry  inlb  force  of  this  Treaty,  and  the  date  of  receipt  of  any 
requests  for  conVening  a conference  or  other  notices. 

6.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the  Depositary  Governments 
pursuant  to  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  V 

This  Treaty  shall  be  of  unlimited  duration.  Each  Party  shall  in 
exercising  its,  national  sovereignty  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  Treaty,  if  it  decides  that  cstiraordinary  events,  related  to  the  sub- 
ject matte*  of  this  Treaty,  have  jeopardized  the  supreme  interests  of 
its  country.  It  shaU  give  notice  of such  withdrawal  to  all  other  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  and  to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  three  months 
in  advance.  Such  notice  shall  include  a statement  of  the  extraordinary 
eventsitregardsas  having  jeopardized  its  supreme  interests. 

: ! ...  Article  VI 

This  Treaty,  the  English*  Russian,  French*  Spanish  and  Chinese 
texts  of  which  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  Depositary  Governments.  Duly  certified  copies  of  this  Treaty 
shall  be1  transmitted  by  t be  Depositary  Governments  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  signatory  and  acceding  States. 

In  mtness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly  authorized*  have  signed 
this i Treatyi:  * ' J 

Done  in  , . . k4 . at  4 - - - ' ---  • - this 
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Statement  by  the  Swedish  Representative  (Myrdal)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Compre- 
hensive Test  Ban,  April  1,  I960 1 


z 

Nation 


..  After  seven  relatively  lean  years  it  is  necessary  for  the  Eighteeii- 
kion  Comrriittge  on  Disarmament  !* *)  step  up  its  rate  of  production. 
Iaihplknni^^  attention  today  to  one  subject  on  Which,  in  the 

view  of  my  delegation,  progress  is  most  urgent,  namely  the  compre- 
hensive  test  ban.  I am  returning  tothis  issue,  although  in  session  after 
session  my  delegation  and  others  have  beeii  contributing  concrete  sug- 
gestions in  order  tpfacifitate^  seethemturned  down 

by  the  iriain  Po\veb.  Thb  subjeetas,  however,tbo  vital  to  be  left  aside 
only  because  earlier  attempts  at  solutions  have  not  been  successful; 

8..  Ass  X. pointed  out  iri  my  previous  mtervehtiohih  the  Comiriittee 8 


a «>/ep.tbw  test  ban. 

8;  ^>rjc:‘<i)n;4' ^m|lefe;]t(B^  iM^miist  proceed  hand  in  hand  with 
the  ne^tiations  hud^r-wea^h’^^ins.  Havihg 

already  been  so  !m;  its: test  bah 

bughtvin  .suiv&noe  of  the  major. decision. 

Securing  su^i  ban  woidd cons^  some  or  the  control 

pjrohlems.co^  'with  that  otHeragreeihent:;hardly,ofcourse,w 
that  part  of  it  c^ethed  with  freezing  the  deployment  oftheWeapon 
sy^tems  concerned,  but  certainly  with  1 uniting  further  developing  of 

r ■ i ’* " ’ V 

■;  jLO. iM^y;  bf  Ithe  test  shots  now  resounding  throughout  the  globe 
are  agnsLof^ ^development  ydrlt^r-f  or  instance, lled“penetration 
aids’’;  on,  comBmati^vb^  multipleinde^  targeted  missiles 
and'orno^^  sy^rhs.  It  should: ^be  self-eyident  that 

-rcicbrd^-by.  ;us'*<>r  tf>y  othors, 
•were,  .^/coi^r^endve:.  test  hdn  the  confidence 

thathewwe^^ 

•bb' l^lwofijily^ ^^c§cU’  That  no  ban  ensures  one  hundred  per  cent 
security  ‘ is  another  iha  a weakness  of  a kind  that  we  seem  to  have 

!l.v!  In  this  conh^ibhOhe  other  matter  must.be  mentioned,  namely, 
tne.sobyioualy;  ^increasing  frequency  of  radioactive  leakages  from  nn«r 

f alien  over  my  country  we  have  reacted;  ahd  shall  continue  to  react,  by 
notifying  the  government  concerned.  It  seems  that  other  such  leakages 

iBNDO/PV.4.9»,  pp.  6-14. 

* BND0/PV.89T,  ppi  25-26, 

‘^I)6<^mmt8  on Disahnament,  J968, pp.  70Gr707i 

Mbid* pp.583-584. 

’Ibid;,  15W,  pp.  201-B93.  : ' ! 

a75-7M— 70— 11 
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occur  elsewhere,  in  reality  they  constitute  violations  of  the  Moscow 
Treaty.  However  insignificant  m radioactive  yield  and  however  tech- 
nical in  nature  these  violations  have  been  so  far?  all  signatories  of  the 
Moscow  Treaty  must  be.  alert  so  as  hot-by  passivity  to  seem  to  condone 
explosions  that  result  in  leakages.  This  issue  will  take  oil  greater  prac- 
tical significance  in  relation  to  the  so-called  peaceful  explosions.  Even 
when  such  projects  may  appear  enticing  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
proceed  if  they  endanger  an  absolute  adherence  to  international  obli- 
gations. This  matter,  iiri  reality,  constitutes  yet  another  reason  for 
establishing  a water-tight,  comprehensive^  Ban  also  covering  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions  and  for  providing,  in  a ^ separate  interna- 
tional agreement* *  for  some  form  of  international  licensing  of  excep- 
tions in  the  case  of  certain  explosions  of  recognized  peaceful  value. 

12.  In  the  past,  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  most  delegations  at 
solutions  of  the  underground  test-ban  problem  have  been  concentrated 
on  the  control  issue.  It  was  felt  that  if  only,  a satisfactory  solution 
were  found  in  the  matter  of  verification,  a treaty  prohibiting  the 
underground  nuclear  tests  would  be  easily  achieved.  It  is  my  strong 
conviction,  in  spite  of  assertions  to  the  contrary  by  some  Po  wers.tliat 
the  technical  control  issue  citnnot  be  regarded  as  the  decisive  problem. 
The  crux  is  political. 

13.  The  prospects  are,  however,  now  becoming  brighter  for  com- 
pleting the  test  ban,  as  such  a ban  will  be  a very  desirable  part  of  the 
arrangements  needed  to  maintain  the  strategic  arms  limitation  which 
we  hope  is  about  to  be  negotiated.  This  political  necessity  should  pro- 
vide enough  political  momentum  to  produce  the  political  concessions 
by  the  nuclear- weapon  Powers  which  are  required  to  achieve  agree- 
ment on  the  test  ban  and  to  establish  a viable  control  system.  For  the 
non-nuclear-weapon  States,  adherence  to  a comprehensive  test  ban  as 
well  as  to  the  non-proliferation  Treaty 0 would  mean  placing  a double 
lock  on  their  undertaking  to  remain  nuclear- weapon-free. 

14.  In  order  to  be  able  to  advocate  properly  the  political  conces- 
sions required  I shall.first,  as  briefly  as  possiblej  remind  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  impressive  increase  ih  recent  years  of  our  understanding  of 
the  possibilities  of  seismological  methods  t6  monitor  a ban  on  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions,  an  understanding  that  has  been  obtained 
from  the  international  scientific  community  through  individual  work 
in  several  countries  and  through  joint  discussions  in  various  forums. 

15.  In  1967  the  Swedish  delegation  initiated  a renewed  discussion 
of  the  technical  and  political  aspects  of  the  underground  test  ban  con- 
trol issue  by  advancing  an  analysis,  by  decision  theory,  of  the  seis- 
mological identification  methods  available.  I am  ref  erring  to  document 
ENDC/PV.309.7  A description  of  this  analysis  was  given  in  the  Swed- 
ish memorandum  of  19  July  1967®  and  further  explanations  were 
proffered  by  us  in  the  ensuing  debate 0 in  which  the  United  States,10 
the  United  Kingdom 11  and  Canada 12  offered  further  technical  argu- 

* Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 

’ Ibid.,  1967,  pp.  272-278. 

*Ibid.,  pp.  305-309. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  310-312. 

19  Ibid.,  pp.  294-298, 322-326. 

u END0/PV.919,  pp.  5-40. 

“ ENDC/tPV.332,  pp.  4-9. 
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merits.  In  February  1968  the  Swedish  Defence  Research  Institute  dis- 
tributed a report  containing  a detailed  description  of  our  scientific 
analysis  and  the  results  so  far  obtained.13 

16.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  purpose  of  test  ban  control  was 
envisaged  by  us  not  as  having  the  intelligence  aim  of  obtaining  com- 
plete information  or  the  aim  of  providing  judicially  conclusive  evi- 
dence but  rather  as  having  the  aim  of  deterring  a prospective  violator 
from  concealed  testing  by  presenting  him  with  a sufficient  probability 
of  being  exposed. 

17.  This  purpose  entailed  exploitation  of  the  statistical  properties 
of  the  seismological  identification  criteria  in  order  to  determine  in 
advance  a “decisionlevel”,  as  it  is  called,  at  which  a seismic  event  had 
to  be  acted  upon  politically  either  as  an  earthquake  or  as  an  explosion. 
In  this  process  it  becoihes  inevitable  to  strike  a compromise  assuring, 
on  the  one  hand,  a sufficient  probability  to  make  correct  decisions  about 
explosions  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a sufficient  probability  of  avoiding 
false  alarms  about  earthquakes.' 

18.  We  then  submitted  to  analysis  first  the  case  iii  which  control 
would  rely  on  obligatory  inspections.  Application  of  this  analysis  to 
data  then  published  about.seismological  identification  methods  snowed 
that  what  appeared  tou  stobea  satisfactory  deterrence  could  be  ob- 
tained with  far  fewer  inspections  per  year  than  earlier  suggested,  in 
the  order  of  One  inspection  per  year. 

19.  Next,  it  wa9  revealed  that  such  a deterrence  effect  could  be 
available  also  by  using  control  without  obligatory  inspections,  if  one 
allowed  fOr  a certain  rate  of  false  alarms,  fewer  than  one  in  ten  years. 
Such.false  alarms,  which  may  lead  to  an  unjustified  accusation,  are  im- 
possible to  exclude  in  connexion  with  seismological  test  ban  control. 
But  the  solution  of  the  practical  problem  in  the  case  of  control  without 
obligatory  inspections  consists  in  making  the  false  alarms  extremely 
fare  occurrences.  For  those  occasions  the  control  procedure  of  the 
txeaty  should  provide  ways  for.  the  accused  Party  to  clear  himself, 
'incldding^e.po^dbili^,  as  envisaged  in  Our  scheme  for  verification- 
bytehallehge,  to  invite  an  on-site  inspection.14 

‘ 20.  From  the  discussions  in  1967  and  1968  it  appeared  that  the  main 
limitation  of  our  proposal  was  that  it  did  hot  cover  the  so-called  “mag- 
nitude gap”  between  4.5  and  4. 1 am  referring  specifically  to  the  state- 
ment bytheUnitedStates  representative  contained  in  document 
ENDC/PV.320,  paras.  57  et  seq.16  This  range  is  usually  thought  to 
comprise  explosions  in  hard  rock  of  yields  from  some  10-20  kilotons 
down  to  about  one  kiloton.  In  this  range,  long-distance  seismological 
methods,  which  would  be  able  efficiently  to  identify  explosions  and 
earthquakes,  were  lacking. 

21.  Iii  1968  there  was  a hew  turn  of  events.  Some  of  the  outstand- 
ingissued  were  discussed!  at  a meeting  of  scientists  from  several  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  France.  A 
summary  report  from  this  meeting,  convened  by  the  Stockholm  Inter- 
national Institute  for  Peace  and  Conflict  Research  (SIPRI),  has  been 


" Seismological  Teat  Ban  Control  ( Stockholm,  3968) . 
w Documents  on  Disarmament,  1966 , pp.  130-139, 
*im„  1967,  pp.  324-325. 
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by  several  delf^tiols  hS^C/23°  and  has  *3ee“  quoted  many,  times 

conditions  for  cblfc tbe  ^isuiological 
•termed  fb]jg*tory* inspections, 

states  that  the  so-called  world-wide  stanaS^81^  means  only”;  It 
ventional  teismogr  abfcic  'jJ&aJI  ?6-  seismic  network  of  con- 

pldsiohs  .in 

S|?«rate4. by  earthquakes.' This  corr£nonait?°  ^ those 

goes  on  to  say  that  British,  danafS'^ Sg1  %. ^.mary  report 
lndmat^sepaTatiph  r5search 

23.  We  note  that  these  siimminir  nA!^n  P1*10  the  magnitude  gap. 
»n  |ssenaal  part  of  our  own  earlier  ^nd^T  COnsistent  " ^ 

to  the  unanimous 

rnsus,  W9?  *F  not  unani- 

said  in  his;statement  oh  1 Aug^ilW:  Ambassador  Roshchin, 

e^pon  tests  is  a political  decision  by  governmehff4^0^7^  ”!^w^  nuclear- 

VM*  m **?«*«  “ ** 1968  ^viet  representative  had 

fGu°S?^  bis?6”?"4  lmmMli!>tely  oo  the 

of  detection  for  control  . over  this  prombition!”  th  b § °f  usinS  national  means 

' GeaeralA^^^^*^j^^e|^IS69?|Imi*‘‘ee  of  the  United  Nations 

Airiu^tlot  Folder,  sMd  thaVtL^tK— Htiv*  ??  «“  United 
tmguish  at  long  distances  between  evnin  * hnical  inability  to  dis- 

S?es,°.f  fairly  low  yields  but  wkh  frreat  mlhfn ;e-5h^ual£es  in 
not  he  dismissed,  “no  matter,  how  mucl  ^^ance  could 

advantages  of  doing  so” i9  Tn  tlio  S2me  mJj=bt  value  the  political 
United  Itates  P* SSffi 

opening  meeting  of  our  Cbihmittee  this^  at  the 

a comPrehensive  test  ban 

have  not  permitted  achievement:  tbat  differences  regarding  verifl«»HA« 

■nadetoward  greater  understhndtogo? fieTe5flea^«n‘sst^^n'^le^?^™^* 

verification  is 

the  basis  of  extensiyc  scientific  and  technical  ^ °U-^llt  to- be  mUde  on 

^PPrbach  to  the  control  ouestinn  l0  ^lderitlons- 111  our 
made  this  quite  clear.  question,  as  referred  to  above,  we 

17  rL-f*’  ld6l'J pP*  455-458. 

/on/,,  p.  556. 

;#DNDC/PV.381,p.l4. 

“ Ante™,  no™ DisarmomGnt>  p.  768. 
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27.  One  may  now  ask  whether  the  technical  possibilities  can  bcim- 

proyed  in  the  fore^eabie  fhture  or  not.  I shall5  certainly  not  enter  into 
any  detailed  predictions  as  to  what  scientific  ana  technological 
advances;  will"  be.  forthcoming.  However,  already  at  the  stage  of  last 
summer^  meeting  of  sderitific  experts^  as  described  in  the  full  report 
of  the'  Stockholm  International  institute  f 6r  Peace  and  Cbiiflict  Re- 
search, several  promising  roads  to  improvement  were;pointed  but,  such 
as  by,  further  exploitation  of  the  depth  at  which-  an  event  takes  place, 
by  the  sense  of  first  motion  recorded,  by  frequency  content  in  seismic 
waves,  by  excitation  of  shear  waves,  by  complexity,  by  improved 
methods  of  surface  waive  detection*  by  more  study  of  the  relative  exci- 
tation.oisurface . and  body  waves  by  earthquakes  and  explosions,  by 
applying  the  methods  of  pattern  recognition  to  earthquakes  and  by 
stirtisttad.^  criteria  fbl.4^^PA.appUcatiqns. 

28.  Apkirt  from  that; quite .pi^mi^gli^,.i[^ou|d;i^ke  to  point  out 

that  the  SIPRI  study  did  not  take  into  account  at  all  the  very  power- 
ful  .araay  rtations  already  existing  or  soon  coining  into  service.  They 
shoidd  provide  a considerable  improvement  for  teleseis- 

mic;idimMc^6n..iliy  country  expects  to  get  a smaller  station  of  this 
kind  into  service  in  the  near  future  as  a modest  contribution  to  the 
research  capabilities  in  this  field. 

29.  The  SIPRI  report  concerned  itself  a great  deal  with  identifica- 

tion by  comparison,  of  long  surface,  waves  and  short  body  waves, .the 
formey  running  along  the  surf  ace  of  the  earth  and  the  latter  through 
the  deep  interior  of  the  earth,  and  it  was.  on  the  basis  of  this  method 
that,  the  above-mentioned  summary  conclusion  about  the  20-60  kiloton 
limit  for  clear  separation  was  drawn.  I have  been-advised.that  a closer 
investigation  of  these,  data,  as  presented  at  the  SiPRI  meeting — closer 
than  was  possible  during  the  short  time  available  to  the  meeting — 
shows, great  differences,  between  the  results  obtained  by  different  in- 
vocations, apparently  dependent  on  where  the  events  took  place, 
where  the  observations  were  made  and  wliat  instruments  were  em- 
ployed. The  very  difference  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
type  of  instrumentation  seems  to  play  an  important  and  confusing 
role,  ... 

Z0r  We  hope  that  this  matter  will  be  investigated  in  detail  by  the 
utilization,  in  direct  comparison  of  both  types  of  instruments.  Some 
of.  the  data  in  the  SIPRI  report  when  extrapolated,  showed  very 
premising  capabilities;  of  covering  the  above-mentioned  magnitude 
gap;  I imderstand  that  the  sensitivity  of  . this  identification  method  is 
much  improved  when  the  distance  between  observatory  and  event  is 
decreased.  This  makes - measurements  at  regional  and  local  distances 
very  important  in  comparison  with,. measurements  at  teleseismic  dis- 
tances, on  which  most  of  the  emphasis  of  the  discussion  on  test-ban 
control  techniques  has  been  placed  in  recent  years. 

31.  Practical  gains. of,  considerable  value  could  be  derived  from  im- 
provements in  regard  to  properly  located  stations  of  the  classical,  or 
anyway  some  fairly  simple,  model,  as  was  also  recommended  in  the 
SIPRI  report,  Regional  and  local  data  could  also  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  some,  variety,  of  automatic  and  sealed  stations,  as  has  been  dis- 
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cussed  earlier  in  this  Committee.  Other  gains  of  great  practical  value 
would  be  won  f roni  the  use  of  an  efficient  data  exchange,  as  proposed  by 
us  repeatedly  since  1965,  transmitting  the  required  regional  and  local 
data  to  other  countries.  It  would  seem  that  the  impressive  development 
of  communication  via  satellites  might  be  useful  for  the  distribution  of 
data  from  these  stations. 

32.  Both  those  measures — more  stations  and  more  data  exchange— 
would  very  quickly  entail,  I think,  a large  improvement  in  the  present 
control  capabilities.  They  would  constitute,  a practical  infrastructure 
for  the  scientific  analysis  going  forward.  Financially  the  improvement 
of  verification  possiklities  would  be  an  unimportant  matter  compared 
to  the  cost  of  nuclear-weapon  testing. 

33.  All  this  being  said,  I want  to  stress  that  a decision  on  the  test 
bah  need  not  wait  for  the  completion  of  technical  studies  and 
installations. 

B 34.  After  having  been  so  specific  and  having  given  in  such  detail 
our  estimate  of  the  scientific  and  technical  situation,  I hope  that  my 
fellow  representatives  will  excuse  me  if  I repeat  that  I find  it  difficult 
to  accept  the  thesis  that  remaining  uncertainties  in  this  field  can  con- 
stitute Sufficient  reason  why  the  Committee  has  not  been  able  so  far  to 
present  to  the  world  the  text  of  a treaty  banning  underground  nuclear- 
weapon  tests.  No,  the  reason  is  Simply,  I am  convinced,  that  the  politi- 
cal will  to  agree  has  been  lacking,  in  spite  of  all  the  assurances  to  the 
contrary  that  we  have  heard  both  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament  and  in  the  United  Nations.  Of  course,  I do  not  under- 
estimate the  reasons  behind  this  apparent  lack  of  readiness  to  act. 
Military  demands  for  continuation  of  tests  are  obviously  going  to  be 
maintained  as  long  as  the  super-Powers  fail  to  initiate  and  vigorously 
pursue  the  bilateral  discussions  on  a limitation  of  nuclear  weapon 
systems.  The  reluctance  to  give  up  testing  of  nuclear  explosives  may 
also  be  connected  with  the  much-publicized  expectations  as  to  the 
utilization  of  such  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes.  A further  factor 
for  not  closing  down  facilities  for  development  of  new  weapon  models 
may  be  fear  of  a future,  destabilization  of  the  military  balance,  due  to 
the  emergence  of  important  nuclear  weapon  capabilities  in  States 
which  do  not,  take  part  in  the  international  disarmament  negotiations. 

35.  This,  however,  can  clearly  not  account  for  more  than  a minor 
part  of  tlie  activities  going  on  in  the  field  of  underground  testing;  the 
techniques — even  if  operationally  kept  in  mothballs — will  not  be  oblit- 
erated from  the  fund  of  knowledge  already  built  up.  Consequently, 
none  of  the  factors  enumerated  should  be  sufficient  reason  for  the 
super-Powers,  with  their  terrifying  oapacity  to  annihilate  each  other 
and,  theoretically,  to  “overkill”  all  humanity,  not  to  come  soon  to  an 
agreement  on  a comprehensive  test  ban. 

36.  I would  suggest  that  new  methods  to  probe  the  readiness  of  the 
main  Powers  to  come  to  a solution  should  now  be  tested.  One  Such 
method  would  be  for  some  delegation  to  put  forward  a complete  struc- 
ture of  a treaty  text.  Someone  may  say  that  this  is  not  proper,  that  in 
the  past  such  initiatives  have  always  been  left  to  one  or  both  of  our 
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co-Chairmen.  To  such  a critic  I should  like  to  answer  that  for  years 
now  we  have  been  waiting  for  such  an  initiative  on  this  item,  but  that 
none  has  been  forthcoming— and  we  all  share  the  responsibility  for 
action. 

37.  After  having  had  a number  of  private  consultations  with  other 
delegations,  my  delegation  therefore  is  today  taking  the  unusual  step 
ofputting  forward  a working  paper  in  which  suggestions  as  to  the 
contents  of  a treaty  banning  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests  are 
reproduced.21  The  title  of  the  paper  should  give  an  indication  of  the 
modesty  with  which  this  is  being  done.  I must  underline  that  we  do  not 
wish  to  bind  any  delegation — not  even  our  own — to  any  particular 
wording  of  the  various  articles.  For  most  parts  of  the  text  we  have 
found  it  expedient  to  use  more  or  less  the  same  language  as  in  some  of 
the  existing  disarmament  treaties.  We  shall,  however,  greatly  welcome 
suggestions  as  to  any  other  wording  which  would  be  more  technically 
adequate  andwhichcouldbemorespeedily  accepted. 

38.  The  main  purpose  of  our  action  today  is  to  ensure  that  the 
deliberations  on  this  vital  subject  aremademorespecific,  and  to  give 
an  incitement  to  the  co-Chairmen  to  present  their  views. 

39.  Let  me  briefly  present  the  text  of  Our  paper,  which  is  now 
before  the  Committee.  As.I.  have.said, ;we  have  followed  the  general 
principle  of  using,  whenever  possible,  the  language  of  existing  multi- 
lateral treaties  in  the.  disarmament  fields  chiefly  the  partial  test  ban 
Treaty  and  the  nori-proliferation  Treaty,  as  a pattern  for  the  pro- 
visions in  this  text.  Members  will  thus  find  in  the  preamble  several 
paragraphs  which  have  been  taken  out  of  the  non-proliferation 
Treaty.22  One  of  its  paragraphs  has  been  taken  from  the  joint  memo- 
randum on  the  test  bail  put  forward  by  the  eight  non-aligned  delega- 
tions in  1966.23 

40. , Looking  at  the  substantive  parts  of  our  proposed  draft,  we  see 
that  paragraphs  1 and  2 of  article  I are  in  essence  identical  with  the 
corresponding  provisions  of  the  partial  test  ban  Treaty.  Consequently, 
all. underground  nuclear  explosions  are  forbidden.  In  paragraph  3 of 
article  I there  is  a reference  to  a possibility  to  exempt  from  the  total 
ban  peaceful  explosions  if  carried  but  in  conformity  with  a special 
international  agreement  to  be  negotiated  separately.  This  article  is 
therefore  in  complete  harmony  with  the  non-proliferation  Treaty, 
where  a similar  provision  concerning  peaceful  explosions  is  to  be 
found  in  its  article  V. 

41.  Article  II  contains  the  crucial  provisions  on  control.  It  consists 
of  four  paragraphs,  in  the  first,  the  parties  undertake  in  a general  man- 
ner to  co-operate  in  good  faith  to  ensure  the  implementation  of  the 
treaty.  In  the  second,  all  parties  pledge  themselves  to  co-operate  in  an 
effective  international  exchange  of  seismological  data — an  idea  for 
co-operation  between  national  networks  supported  so  many  times  here 
and  in  the  United  Nations  by  a vast  majority  of  States.  In  the  third 
paragraph  a series  of  measures  are  set  out,  intended  to  lead  to  clarifica- 

i i  *  * 

21  Supra. 

Documents  on  Disarmament , 1968,  pp.  461-465. 

* Ibid.,  1966,  pp.  574-576. 
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tioh  of  uncertain  underground eventk  The- individual  measures  form 
parts;  of  a ’think;  will-  give  all  parties  a 

sufficient  degree^  of  confidence  in  its  applicability.  The  measures  are 

(a)  the  right  to  make  inquiries  and  receive  information  as  a result 
of  such, inquiries; ; ( : 

. (b)  the  right  to  invite  inspection  on  one’s  territory  in  a ma-nher 
prescribed by  the  inviting  party,;  / 

(c)  the  righito  make  proposals  as  to  suitable  methods  of  further 
.clarification.  . . 

THe  measures  under5  (a)  aiid  (b)  are  intended  to  enable  & suspected 
government  to  free  itself  of  suspicions.  This  possibility  h^s  to  be  seen 
mthe  light  of'tlie  extreme  rarity  of  shch  occasions— ‘•as  I-  indicated 
earlier*  rewet  than,  one  in  ten  years;  according  to‘ our  estimate;  The 
procedure  under  (c).  leaves  open  other  possibilities  of  action  if  a party 
deems,  that  the  earlier  measurCs  have  not  been  sufficient.  This  corre- 
sponds to  a seqhence  of "simple  rules,  reflecting  a procedure  which 
seems  hormalm  all.  c&ses  bf  ;c6nteited!  evidence  and  which  we  have 
sometimes  called!Uvenficati6n  by  ‘challehge^  The  fourth  paragraph  of 
article  II  enables  any party  yriiich  has  net; ’been  convinced  by  these 
methods  of  the  nature  of  a particular  event  to  bring  the  matter  before 
. the  Security  GounciLaiid  the  tother  parties  tp  the  treaty. 

42.  This  whole  procedure,  together  with:the  provisons  in  article  V 
regarding  -wijh^^ai;from  the  treiaty,  which  are  identical  with  those 
in  the  partial  test,  bah  Treaty  and  the  non-proHferation  Treaty,  con- 
stitutes,^ we,  see  it*?a  balanced  set  of  rules  which  will  prevent  parties 
from  trying  to  .conduct, any.  teste  secretly. 

43.  The  main  features  of  article  III,  concerning  amendments,  are 
taken  from  the  non-proliferation  Treaty. 

44.  Article.  IV  Contains  rules  on  signature,  ratification,  entry  into 
force  and  .registration,  It  utilizes  in  essence  the  same  language  as 
article  IX  of  thehon-proliferation  Treaty,  We  have  left  open  at  pres- 
entihe  names  of  the  depositary  governments  and  the  number  of  ratifi- 
cations, in  addition  to  those  of  the  depositary  governments,  needed  to 
bring the  treaty  into  fprcC^ 

45;’  Article,  V indicates  that  the  treaty  should  be  of  unlimited  dura- 
tion, Of  the  provison  in  the  same  article  regarding  the  right  of  with- 
drawal I have  already  spoken. 

, . *46.  The  last,. article,  article  VI,  contains  the  usual  provisoes  regard- 
ing languages  and  deposition. 

A%.  I shall  hot  , go  any  further  in  .my  intervention  today.  Let  me 
conclude,  by  repeating  that  our  lhain  purpose  has  been  to  make  the 
debate  come  more  to  the  point.  We  iiryite  all  otlier  delegations  jx>  ex- 
pressiheir  views,  to  support,  to  supplement  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
Criticize.  A iull'  and  detailed  discussion  is  needed,  and  that  as  toon  as 
possible,  it  goes  without^saying  that  the  participation  in  such  a de- 
bate of  the  delegations  of  the  nuclear- weapon  Powers  is  particularly 
important.  But,  as  I have  already  stated,  we  cannot  just  wait.  The  mul- 
titude of  nations  desiring  progress  in  regard  to  nuclear  disarmament 
does  not  allow  us  to  remain  passive. 
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Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Demili- 
tarization of  the  Sea-Bed,  April  3,  1969 1 

2.  At.  the  Committee’s  meeting  on  18  March  we  set  forth  in  general 
outline  the  position  of  the  USSR  on  the  problems  of  disarmament  and 
the  cessation  of  the  arms  race.2  In  our  subsequent  statements  we  intend 
to  deal  in  greater  detail  withnur  position  on  individual  disarmament 
measures  put  forward  in  the  Memorandum  of  the  Soviet  Government 
of  1 July  1968.8  Today  it  is  our  intention  to  explain  the  Soviet  position 
oh  the  question  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean 
floor  ana  the  subsoil  thereof  for  military  purposes.  To  supplement  and 
expound  at  greater  length  what  we  said  at  the  above  meeting  of  the 
Comhiittee,  we  shouldlike  to  dwell  on  the  contents  of  individual  pro- 
visibns.of  the  draft  treaty  on  that  question  submitted  by  the  Soviet 
Unioh  for  the  Committee’s  cbnsideration,*and  to  put  forward  some 
comments  and  considerations  in  connexion  with  the  statements  made 
p other  delegations.  • 

. Z.  We  note  vtith  satisfaction  that  the  draft  treaty  submitted  by  the 
Soviet  Union  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  members  of  our  Com- 
mittee and  has  been  assessed  positively  in  the  statements . of  several 
rep^seiitatiyes,  in  particular  the  representative  of  Nigeria,  Ambas- 
sador Sule  Kolb 8 ; the  representative  of  Sweden*  Mrsu  Myrdal 6 ; the 
representative  of  Bulgaria,  Ambassador  Christo  v 7 ; the  representative 
of  Poland.  Ambassador  Jaroszek 8 ; and  the  representative  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, Ambassador  Kliisak.®  The  urgency  of  the  question  of  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  for  military  purposes 
haS  bben  pointed  out  m the  statements  of  many  representatives  in 
the  Committee.  We  share  that  point  of  view. 

4.  The  problem  of;  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean 
floor  for  military  purposes  should  be  solved  now,  when  the  arms  race 
on  the  sea-bed  has  not  yet  developed  to  the  same  extent  as  in  many 
other  areas.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  wrong,  to  assert  that  the 
problem  of  the  use  of  the  sea-bed  for  military  purposes  is  of  little 
or  no  urgency  since  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  are  not  yet  being 
used  for  military  purposes.  Information  already  exists  that  the  mili- 
tary authorities  of  certain  countries  are  elaborating  far-reaching  plans 
for  using  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  for  military  purposes,  includ- 
ing the  emplacem^^  of  various  military  objects  there,  particularly 
on  the  submerged  areas  of  the  continental  shelf,  which  are  now  more 
accessible, 

' 5.  Thus,  the  use  of.  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  for  military 
purposes  is  already  included  in  the  long-term  military  plans  of  the 

1 ENDC/PV.400,  pp.  4-14. 

a Ante,  pp.  114-121. 

* Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  460-470. 

* Ante,  pp.  112-il3. 

f*  ENDC/PV.396,  p.  5. 

* ENDC/PV.397,  p.  27. 

7 ENDC/PV.398,  p.  10. 

* ENDC/PV.399,  pp.  19-20. 

*im.,  p.26. 
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NATO  countries.  This.is  confirmed  by  press  reports.  Thus  the  United 
States  magazine  l/JS.  News  and  World  Report  wrote  in  October  1967 
that  the  planning  bodies  of  the  Navy  were  working  intensively  on  the 
problems  of  the  post- 1975  period,  seeking  possibilities  of  increasing 
or  replacing  the  ‘Poseidon’  arsenal.10  One  of  the  ideas  was  to  place 
under  water,  close  to  the  enemy’s  coast,  remote-controlled  missiles 
enclosed  in  containers.  The  missiles  would  be  fixed  to  the  sea-bed,  but 
would  be  movable. 

6.  According  to  the  United  Kingdom  military  magazine  Journal 
of  the  Royal  United  Services  Institution  (No.  651, 1968,  pp.  193-201), 
tne  NATO  countries  also  consider  the  use  of  the  sea-bed  for  the 
emplacement  of  means  of  counter-submarine  warfare  to  be  very 
promising. 

7.  Experience  of  the  development  of  international  life  shows  that 
any  discovery  in  the  field  of  military  technology  invariably  entails 
dual  consequences.  First,  each  side  endeavours  to  acquire  the  weapons 
which  its  potential  enemy  possesses  or  plans  to  create ; secondly,  the 
improvement  of  offensive  means  lead  to  the  improvement  of  defensive 
means  and  that,  in  turn,  induces  the  opposing  side  further  to  improve 
its  offensive  means,  and  so  on  ad  infmtum.  The  plans  now  being  elab- 
orated,in  the  NATO  countries  for  the  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor  for  military  purposes  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  result  that 
other  States,  in  order  to  safeguard  their  own  security,  will  be  compelled 
to  develop  similar  types  of  weapon.  Thus,  the  facts  show  that  the 
danger  of  the  sea-bed  becoming  yet  another  area  of  the  arms  race  in 
theiairly  near  future  is  entirely  real. 

8.  Nevertheless,  we  are  convinced  that  such  a development  of  events 
is  not  inevitable.  There  is  another  alternative,  and  that  is  to  ban  com- 
pletely, without  waiting  for  the  arms  race  in  this  field  to  begin,  the 
military  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof, 
and  to  conclude  an  international  agreement  guaranteeing  the  demili- 
tarization of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof. 
Desiring  to  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  aim,  the  Soviet 
delegation  has  submitted,  on  behalf  of  its  Government,  a draft  treaty 
on  prohibition  of  the  use  for  military  purposes  of  the  sea-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof. 

9.  The  draft  treaty  provides  for  the  complete  exclusion  of  the 
aforesaid  area  from  the  military  activities  of  States.  Article  1 of  the 
draft  treaty  reads  as  follows: 

The  use  for  military  purposes  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  door  and  the  subsoil 
thereof  beyond  the  twelve-mile  maritime  zone  of  coastal  States  is  prohibited. 

It  is  prohibited  to  place  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil 
thereof  objects  with  nuclear  weapons  or  any  other  types  of  weapons  of  mass- 
destruction,  and  to  set  up  military  bases,  structures,  installations,  fortifications 
and  other  objects  of  a military  nature. 

Thus,  any  military  activity  by  States  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean 
floor  would  be  unconditionally  prohibited  and  outlawed. 

10.  We  are  profoundly  convinced  that  this  measure  meets  to  the 
greatest  extent  the  interests  of  curbing  the  arms  race.  The  assumption 
of  this  obligation  by  States  would  mean  one  more  step  in  the  direction 


10 1 7.8.  News  and  World  Report,  Oct  16, 1967,  p.  89. 
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of  widening  the  areas  in  which  military  activity  is  prohibited.  This 
would  be  a useful  continuation  of  the  efforts  which  resulted  in  the  con- 
clusion in  1959  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty 11  providing  for  the  exclusively 
peaceful  use  of  that  continent  and  in  the  sighing  in  1967  of  the  Treaty 
on  Principles  Governing  the  Activities  of  States  in  the  Exploration 
and  Use  of  Outer  Space,  including  the  Moon  and  other  Celestial 
Bodies,12  under  which  the  moon  ana  other  celestial  bodies  are  to  be 
used  only  for  peaceful  purposes. 

11.  The  conclusion  of  an  international  agreement  on  the  demili- 
tarization of  the  sea-bed  would  help  to  bring  about  a favourable 
climate  for  reaching  an  agreement  on  other  disarmament  measures. 
The  complete  prohibition  of  military  activities  by  States  on  the  sea- 
bed and  the  ocean  floor  is  in  keeping  with  decisions  already  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  particularly  resolution  2467 
( XXIII) . May  I remind  representatives  that  this  resolution  mentions, 
among  other  tasks  assigned  to  the  Committee  concerning  the  peaceful 
uses  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  the  need  “to  study  further  . . . 
the  reservation  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes  of  the  sea-bed  and 
the  ocean  floor”  We  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  members  of 
the  Committee  to  the  word  “exclusively”;13  Thus,  it  follows  quite 
clearly  from  the  aforesaid  resolution  that  our  Committee  has  the  task 
of  ensuring  ithe  complete  prohibition  of  military  activities  by  States 
on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  in  accordance  with  the  General 
Assembly’s  appeal. 

12.  In  this  connexion  we  have  some  doubts  about  the  view  ex- 
pressed here  in  the  Committee  that  we  should  confine  ourselves  to 
prohibiting  only  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  types 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea -bed  and  the  ocean  floor. 

13.  First  of  all,  we  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  draft  treaty  also  contains  a proposal  to  ban  the  emplacement 
on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  types 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

14.  However,  if  we  intend  to  prevent  an  arms  race  in  this  field, 
can  we  limit  ourselves  in  this  case  to  the  aforesaid  measure?  The  con- 
clusion of  a limited  agreement  prohibiting  only  the  emplacement  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  would 
open  the  way  for  the  unleashing  of  a conventional  arms  race  in  this 
sphere.  Such  an  agreement  would  not  answer  the  set  purpose,  namely 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  arms  race  to  this  sphere  of  human 
activity,  which  as  a matter  of  fact  has  not  yet  been  opened  up.  In 
these  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  concur  with  the  view  that  such  an 
agreement  would  ensure  the  utilization  of  this  sphere  exclusively  for 
peaceful  purposes.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  to  be  expected  that 
the  conclusion  of  such  a limited  agreement  governing  only  questions 
concerning  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean 
floor  for  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  types  of 

. weapons  of  mass  destruction  would  constitute  a kind  of  legalization  of 
military  activities  by  States  in  this  area  so  far  as  conventional  weapons 


u Documents  on  Disarmament,  1915-1959,  vol.  II,  pp.  1550-1556. 
"Ibid.,  1967,  pp.  38-43. 

"Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  802  ft. 
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are  concerned.  If  we  agreed  to  the  conclusion  of  such  an  agreement,  we 
would  be  acting  contrary  to  the.  recommendations  of  the  General  As- 
sembly and  would  fail  to  justify  the  hopes  placed  in  the  work  of  our 
Committee  by  the  peoples  of  the  world; 

15.  Iii  this  connexion  we  should  like  to  note  the  statement  made  by 
the  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr.  Porter,  who,  referring 
to  the  Soviet'  draft  treaty  on  prohibition  of  the  use  for  military  pur- 
poses of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof,  stated 
that  it  “goes  too  far”**  We  Should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Porter  how  we  should 
understand  his. statement  and,  in  particular,  the  words  “too  far”.  Do 
they  mean  that  the  United.  Kingdom  is  not  prepared  to  agree  to  en- 
suring the  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  exclusively  for  peace- 
ful  purposes?  In  this  cphnexidn  we  should  like  to  stress  that  this  is 
precisely  what  is  called  for  in  resolution  2467  (XXIII)  of  the  United 
Nations  General.  Assembly,  which  the  United  Kingdom  delegation 
also  supported. 

16.  The  view  was  also  expressed,  that  the  complete  demilitarization 
of  the  sea-bed  would,  be  “unworkable  and  probably  harmful”.  In 
support  of  this  statement  references  were  made,  in  particular,  to  the 
difficulties  connected  with  the  fact  that  certain  histallations— -for  ex- 
ample, communicatibn  and  navigation  aids — are  used  for  both  military 
and  peaceful  purposes.  We  should  like  to  give  some  clarifications  in 
this  respect. 

17.  If  we  turn  to  international  law,  we  see  that  demilitarization 
does  not  presuppose  limitations  on  the  establishment  or  use  of  means 
of  communication,  beacons  or  other  means  of  infrastructure.  Through- 
out history  States  have  often  resorted  to  demilitarization  as  a way  of 
limiting  armaments  in  relation  to  specific  zones  or  areas,  and  this  has 
made  it  possible  to  work  out  a certain  legal  concept  of  demilitariza- 
tion that  has  proved  its  worth.  In  this  connexion  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  opinion  of  L.  Oppenheim,  an  outstanding  authority  in  the 
field  of  international  law.  In  nis  major  work  “International  Law”  it  is 
stated  that  demilitarization  means  “.  . . the  agreement  of  two  or  more 
States  by  treaty  not  to  fortify,  or  station  troops  upon,  a particular 
zone  or  territory.” 15 

18.  Consequently,  the  concept  of  demilitarization  covers  quite  con- 
crete matterSj  namely,  renunciation  of  the -right  to  station  troops  and 
to  deploy  objects  and  structures  of  a military  character.  It  follows 
from  thus  definition  that  demilitarization  in  ho  way  implies  the  de- 
struction, or  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  and  use,  of  means  of 
communication,  beacons  and  other  installations  having  no  direct  mili- 
tary purpose. 

19.  This  is  also  confirmed  by  actual  practice  in  international  rela- 

tions.'Let  us  take  a comparatively  recent  example:  the  demilitariza- 
tion of  the  Aaland  Islands  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  obligation  of  Finland 
to  demilitarize  the  Aaland  Islands  includes,  the  requirement  . . not 

to  fortify  them  and  not  to  make  them  available  for  the  armed  forces 
of  other  States”.14  Obviously  in  this  case  also  there  was  no  question  of 
prohibiting  the  establishment  or  emplacement  of  means  of  communi- 


14  ENDC/PV.  396,  p.  14. 

15 International  Law  (7th  ed.),  vol.  II,  p.  244. 
14  67  UNTS  146. 
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cation,  navigational  means  and  other  means  of  infrastructure.  Com- 
ndott  sense  tells  us  that  if  demilitarization  is  feasible  on  land,  it  can  also 
be  carried  out  oil  the  sea-bed,  and  the  problems  arising  in  this  conne- 
xion must  be  solved  in  accordance  with  existing  practice  and  common 
sense. 

20.  As  ail  argument  against  the  full  demilitarization  of  the  sea-bed 

there  has  been  put  forward  the  thesis  that  the  use  of  submarines  re- 
quires the  establishment  of  a tracing  system  for  purposes  of  self- 
defence.  In  this  connexion  we  should  Tike  to  point  out  that  the  Soviet 
draft  treaty  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a twelve-mile  coastal 
zone  which  would  not  be  covered  by  the  treaty  and  which  would  there- 
fore be  within  the  area  in  which  States  would  have  freedom  of  action, 
including  the  freedom  to  place  submarine  tracing  stations.  This  pro- 
vision of  the  draft  treaty  adequately  meets  the  interests  of  States  seek- 
ing to  safeguard,  the  security  of  their  own  territory.  As  for  States 
which  plan  to  place  such  stations  far  from  their  own  coasts  in  neutral 
waters,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  such  stations  are 
really  being  established  for  purposes  of  self-defence  or  for  some  other 
purpose.  . 

21.  Another  argument  which  is  put  forward  against  the  complete 
demilitarization  or  the  sea-bed  is  that  a considerable  part  of  scientific 
research  is  carried  out  by  military  personnel  with  the  use  of  military 
auxiliary  equipment.  It  is  now  widely  recognized  that  military  person- 
nel or  military  equipment  can  be  used  for  peaceful  scientific  research, 
especially  in  areas  where  the  carrying  out  of  such  research  meets  with 
considerable  difficulties  or  requires  special  training.  By  way  of  example 
we  may  refer  to  the  Antarctic  Treaty  and  the  outer  space  Treaty,  which 
contain  special  provisions  to  this  effect.  The  use  of  military  personnel 
in  outer  space  research  and  at  scientific  stations  in  Antarctica  did  not 
prevent  the  reaching  of  ail  agreement  to  demilitarize  Antarctica  and 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  celestial  bodies  for  military  purposes.  As  regards 
the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  in  our  opinion  the  use  of  mintary 
personnel  or  military  auxiliary  equipment  for  peaceful  scientific  re- 
search cannot  and  should  not  constitute  an  obstacle  to  the  complete 
demilitarization  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor. 

22.  As  an.  argument  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement 
limited  to  the  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  on  the  sea-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  fears  were  expressed  that 
the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  complete  demilitarization  might 
complicate  the  problem  of  control  over  its  implementation. 

23.  We  believe  that  such  fears  are  groundless.  It  is  precisely  de- 
militarization of  the  sea-bed  that  would  facilitate  the  problem  of  con- 
trol'. Indeed,  if  the  ban  covered  only  certain  types  of  activity,  the 
controlling  party  would  be  faced  in  each  specific  case  with  the  question 
of  whether  the  object  concerned  had  to  do  with  prohibited  or  permitted 
activities.  The  solution  of  that  problem  would  require  the  insertion  in 
the  agreement  of  articles  laying  down  the  principles  of  the  activities 
and  the  powers  of  the  controllers,  verification  procedures  and  so  forth. 
The  practical  implementation  of  control  would  in  that  case  become 
a complicated  affair  requiring  a great  deal  of  time  and  effort  and 
would  greatly  complicate  the  relations  between  the  controlling  party 
and  the  party  being  controlled.  But  in  the  case  of  complete  demilitari- 
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zation,  in  the  first  place,  the  number  of  objects  subject  to  control  would 
be  sharply  reduced  since  only  peaceful  objects  would  remain;  and 
secondly,  verification  would  be  considerably  less  complicated,  because 
States  would  have  no  fears  that  verification  of  the  objects  placed  by 
them  on  the  sea-bed  would  reveal  their  military  secrets  to  the  con- 
trolling party. 

24.  Should  an  agreement  on  a comprehensive  ban  on  military  ac- 
tivities on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  be  concluded,  the  parties 
could  apply  the  principle  of  free  access  to  objects  placed  on  the  sea- 
bed in  order  to  verify  compliance  with  the  treaty.  That  is  precisely 
what  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  aimed  at.  In  this  connexion, 
may  I quote  the  text  of  article  2 of  the  Soviet  draft  treaty,  which 

j reads  as  follows : 

; All  installations  and  structures  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the 

! subsoil  thereof  shall  be  open  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  to  representatives  of  other 

States  Parties  to  this  Treaty  for  verification  of  the  fulfilment  by  States  which 
have  placed  such  objects  thereon  of  the  obligations  assumed  under  tills  Treaty. 

25.  In  its  proposals  concerning  control  over  the  implementation 
of  this  draft  treaty,  the  Soviet  side  is  following  the  principles  used  in 

■ the  Antarctic  Treaty  and  the  outer  space  Treaty — principles  which 

j have  proved  their  worth  and  are  being  successfully  applied,  for  exam- 

ple, in  the  activities  of  States  in  Antarctica.  The  system  of  control  on 
! the  basis  of  free  access  has  proved  to  be  effective  and  workable  in  prac- 

! tice.  Indeed,  in  those  cases  involving  areas  where  there  are  no  national 

borders — such  as  Antarctica,  outer  space  or  the  sea-bed — the  principle 
of  free  access  can  be  applied  fully  and  is  the  most  complete  and  ef- 
| fective  method  of  control.  This  form  of  control  will,  we  are  convinced, 

contribute  to  the  growth  of  mutual  understanding  and  confidence  in 
international  relations.  In  these  cases  spheres  of  human  activity  are 
concerned  which  have  practically  not  yet  been  or  are  only  just  being 
opened  up.  States  not  at  present  engaged  in  military  activities  in  these 
areas  have  nothing  to  hide  and  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  control 
based  on  the  principle  of  free  access  will  be  used  for  carrying  out  mili- 
tary intelligence. 

26.  Should  it  be  agreed  to  conclude  an  agreement  providing  not  for 
the  complete  prohibition  of  the  use  for  military  purposes  of  the  sea- 
bed and  the  ocean  floor,  but  only  for  the  prohibition  of  the  placing  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  other  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  there, 
the  principle  of  free  access  would  be  difficult  to  apply.  Indeed,  if  we 
were  to  prohibit  only  the  placing  on  the  sea-bed  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  other  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  while  at  the  same 
time  permitting  the  placing  there  of  conventional  weapons,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  a State,  even  if  honestly  complying  with  the  agreement, 
would  agree  to  the  inspection  of  its  military  installations  by  the  con- 
trolling party,  since  such  a form  of  control  would  reveal  its  military 
secrets  and  only  lead  to  tensions  and  conflicts  between  States  parties  to 
the  treaty. 

27.  Our  point  of  view  is  that  the  method  of  control  over  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  agreement  should  be  organically  linked  with  the  con- 
tents and  scope  of  the  ban  on  militaiy  activities  on  the  sea-bed  and 
the  ocean  floor.  Complete  demilitarization  of  the  sea-bed  should  be 
matched  by  the  principle  of  free  access  for  the  purpose  of  verification. 
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28.  In  our  statement  of  18  March  we  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
question  of  the  sphere  or  area  to  be  covered  by  the  proposed  treaty. 
In  their  statements,  members  of  the  Committee  have  mentioned  vari- 
ous methods  of  denning  the  limits  of  the  areas  to  which  the  treaty 
would  apply.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  methods — those, 
for  example,  which  take  account  of  the  existing  limits  of  national 
jurisdiction — may  considerably  complicate  the  solution  of  this  question 
and  create  a situation  of  inequality  for  various  States  on  account  of  the 
differing  limits  of  their  territorial  waters,  the  continental  shelf  and  so 
forth.  The  difficulties  connected  with  this  approach  were  pointed  out, 
in  particular,  by  the  representative  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  his  statement  on  25  March.17 

29.  In  this  connexion  our  delegation  would  like  to  point  out  tnat 
the  solution  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  question  of  the  area 
to  be  covered  by  the  treaty  makes  it  possible  to  do  away  with  all  these 
controversial  questions.  We  propose  the  establishment  for  the  purposes 
of  this  treaty  of  a twelve-mile  maritime  coastal  zone  beyond  which 
military  activities  by  States  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  would 
be  prohibited.  In  doing  so,  we  have  in  mind  that  this  zone,  established 
exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  the  treaty,  does  not  involve  the  ques- 
tion of  the  limits  of  territorial  waters,  concepts  of  national  jurisdiction 
and  other  problems.  Thus,  many  controversial  issues  are  eliminated 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  widest  possible  inclusion  of  the  area  of  the 
sea-bed  subject  to  demilitarization  is  obtained.  This  proposal  is  also 
aimed  at  ensuring  that  the  treaty  becomes  effective  at  an  early  date, 
by  excluding  the  continental  shelf  from  the  arms  race — that  is,  the 
sphere  which,  from  a technological  standpoint,  is  most  easily  accessi- 
ble in  view  of  present-day  scientific  and  technological  possibilities,  and 
which  may  be  the  first  to  become  the  site  where  military  activities  by 
States  would  go  on  and  thus  a military  arms  race  would  take  place  in 
that  sphere. 

30.  In  support  of  this  view  we  may  quote  the  following  conclusion, 
contained  in  a study  by  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  on  the  military 
uses  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor : 

Technically,  the  deployment  of  military  weapons  and  other  devices  in  the  region 
of  the  continental  shelf  and  the  deep  ocean  peaks,  existing  information  indicates, 
is  either  already  feasible  or  will  be  so  in  the  near  future.  The  deep  ocean  bed, 
on  the  contrary,  is  an  area  that  so  far  seems  from  available  published  material 
to  be  the  object  of  military  research  and  development  efforts  only.  Actual  deploy- 
ment, it  has  been  stated,  is  probably  some  time  off,  although  the  great  intensity 
of  present  military  interest  might  possibly  affect  this  picture  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future.11 

31.  In  order  that  the  treaty  should  meet  the  interests  of  interna- 
tional co-operation  in  the  best  possible  way,  we  have  provided  in  the 
draft  for  the  principle  of  universality — any  State  in  the  world  may 
accede  to  the  treaty  when  it  is  opened  for  signature  or  subsequently 
at  any  time  when  a State  deems  it  desirable  to  do  so  (article  4,  para.  1). 
That  point,  in  our  view,  is  of  great  importance,  because  the  greater 
the  number  of  States  acceding  to  the  treaty  the  more  effective  will  be 


17  Ante,  pp.  137-138. 
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the  treaty  itself  and  the  greater  will  be  the  contribution  of  its  conclu- 
sion to  progress  in  the  cause  of  disarmament. 

82.  A State  party  to  the  treaty,  in  exercising  its  national  sover- 
eignty, may  withdraw  from  the  treaty  if  it  decides  that  extraordinary 
events  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  treaty  have  jeopardized  the 
supreme  interests  of  its  country. 

33.  The  conclusion  of  a treaty  on  prohibition  of  the  use  for  military 
purposes  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof 
would  be  a significant  contribution  to  curbing  the  arms  race,  would 
create  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  agreement  on  other  collateral  meas- 
ures, would  facilitate  further  progress  in  disarmament  and,  in  the 
final  analysis,  would  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  main  problem — 
general  and  complete  disarmament.  Prohibition  of  the  use  for  military 
purposes  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  would  also  create  an  atmos- 
phere favourable  to  the  development  of  international  co-operation 
between  States  in  investigating  the  world’s  oceans  and  in  solving  other 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  the  sea-bed. 

34.  We  express  the  hope  that  members  of  the  Committee,  in  the 
interest  of  developing  international  co-operation  and  strengthening 
peace  and  security  will  consider  with  due  attention  the  draft  treaty 
which  we  have  submitted. 

35.  The  Soviet  side  will,  for  its  part,  endeavour  to  contribute  in 
the  fullest  possible  way  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  banning  the 
use  for  military  purposes  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  and  is 
ready  to  discuss  all  considerations  and  proposals  which  might  facili- 
tate progress  in  that  direction.  In  particular,  we  are  prepared  to  hold, 
for  that  purpose,  informal  meetings  of  the  Committee,  as  proposed  by 
Mrs.  Myrdal.19 

36.  We  are  convinced  that  a fruitful  discussion  on  this  item  of  the 
agenda  will  make  it  possible  to  find  a solution  to  the  problem  under 
consideration,  which  would  meet  the  interests  of  all  mankind. 


Statement  by  ACDA  Deputy  Director  Fisher  to  the  Eight- 
een Nation  Disarmament  Committee,  April  8, 1969*  1 

2.  President  Nixon,  in  his  letter  of  instructions  to  Ambassador 
Smith,  mentioned  three  specific  measures  on  which  he  hoped  there 
could  be  progress  at  this  Conference.2  First,  he  indicated  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  working  out  an  international  agreement  that 
would  prohibit  the  emplacement  or  fixing  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed.  Second,  he  set  forth  the 
support  of  the  United  States  for  the  conclusion  of  a comprehensive 
test  ban  adequately  verified,  and  indicated  that  efforts  should  be  made 
towards  greater  understanding  of  the  verification  issue.  Third,  he 
stated  that  the  United  States  would  continue  to  press  for  an  agreement 


10  ENDC/PV.  397,  p.  27. 

1 ENDC/PV.  401,  pp.  4-11. 

-Ante,  pp.  109-110. 
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to  cut  off  the  production  of  fissionable  material  for  use  in  nuclear 
weapons  and  for  the  transfer  of  such  material  to  peaceful  purposes. 

3.  In  his  intervention  on  25  March  of  this  year  Ambassador  Smith 
discussed  in  some  detail  the  factors  that  the  United  States  believes  are 
relevant  to  the  first  of  these  measures — an  international  agreement 
that  would  prohibit  the  emplacement  or  fixing  of  nuclear  weapons  or 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed.3 

4.  Today  I should  like  to  discuss  the  views  of  the  United  States  on 
the  other  two  measures. 

5.  I think  all  members  of  the  Committee  would  agree  there  is  no 
more  important  job  facing  us  than  that  of  achieving  the  cessation  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date.  We  have  all  said  so  many 
times  and  we  have  incorporated  statements  to  that  effect  in  the  non- 
proliferation Treaty,  both  in  the  preamble  and  in  article  VI.4 *  Never- 
theless, we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  agree  on  the  one  agreement  that 
would  be  thoroughly  effective  in  preventing  the  growth  of  the  stock- 
piles of  nuclear  weapons,  that  is,  an  agreement  to  halt  the  production 
for  weapons  purposes  of  the  fissionable  material  which  is  the  essential 
ingredient  for  a nuclear  bomb. 

6.  Our  attempts  to  reach  such  an  agreement  go  back  quite  a while, 
to  a time  when  the  stockpile  of  nuclear  bombs  was  much  smaller  than 
it  is  now,  because  there  was  then  much  less  weapons-grade  fissionable 
material,  on  both  sides,  with  which  to  make  them.  President  Eisen- 
hower first  proposed  a cut-off  of  the  production  of  fissionable  materials 
for  weapons  well  over  a decade  ago — in  1956.®  Subsequently,  the  United 
States  has  strongly  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  “cut-off”  on  many 
occasions  both  in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  and  in  this 
Committee.  In  1964  and  1966  we  presented  to  this  Committee  four 
working  papers  on  verification  of  various  aspects  of  a cut-off  agree- 
ment.6 At  this  session  of  this  Committee,  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  support  such  an  agreement. 

7.  The  essential  elements  of  a cut-off  agreement  would  be : 

First,  as  of  an  agreed  date  nuclear-weapon  States  would  halt  all 
production  for  use  in  nuclear  weapons  of  fissionable  material — that  is, 
uranium  enriched  in  U-235  and  plutonium. 

Second,  the  production  of  fissionable  material  would  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  purposes  other  than  use  in  nuclear  weapons,  such  as 
power  and  propulsion  reactors  and  nuclear  explosives  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

Third,  in  order  to  provide  for  compliance  with  the  agreement,  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  would  be  asked  to 
safeguard  the  nuclear  material  in  each  State’s  peaceful  nuclear  activi- 
ties and  to  verify  the  continued  shutdown  of  any  facilities  for  produc- 
tion of  fissionable  material  that  are  closed. 

8.  This  last  element — that  is,  the  provision  for  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards — represents  a change  in  the  pre- 
vious position  of  the  United  States.  The  United  States  previously 


n Ante,  pp.  1?4-138. 

4 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  4(51-405. 

6 Ibid.,  1945-1959,  vol.  I,  pp.  593-505. 

0 Ibid.,  1964,  PP.  235-238 ; ibid.,  1966,  pp.  103-104, 224-226,  538-546. 
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proposed  what  we  thought  was  a reasonable  inspection  system  in  order 
to  safeguard  against  any  significant  diversion  of  fissionable  material. 
That  system  involved  substantial  elements  of  adversary  inspection, 
particularly  in  the  search  for  undisclosed  facilities.  It  is  described  in 
a working  paper  on  the  inspection  of  a fissionable  material  cut-off 
which  was  presented  to  this  Committee  on  25  June  1964.7  Since  that 
time  however,  a somewhat  different  approach  to  the  verification  prob- 
lem in  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  non-nuclear-weapon  States  has 
I been  developed  in  this  Committee  and  has  gained  wide  acceptance. 

This  approach  is  contained  in  article  III  of  the  non-proliferation 
Treaty.  It  involves  reliance  on  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
i Agency  and  agreements  to  be  worked  out  in  accordance  with  the 

; Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the  Agency’s 

safeguards  system  as  the  means  for  preventing  the  diversion  of  nuclear 
materials  to  use  in  weapons.  We  propose  a similar  approach  to  the 
! verification  of  a cut-off  agreement  for  the  nuclear-weapon  States. 

1 9.  In  indicating  our  continued  support  for  a cut-off  I should  like 

, to  make  clear  that  the  United  States  reiterates  its  offer  to  add  to  the 

cut-off  an  agreement  to  transfer  to  peaceful  purposes  agreed  amounts 
j of  fissionable  material.  In  the  past  the  United  States  has  indicated  its 

| willingness  to  transfer  €0,000  kilogrammes  of  U-235  to  peaceful  pur- 

poses provided  the  Soviet  Union  transfers  40,000  kilogrammes  of  the 
same  material.  The  amounts  to  be  transferred  would  be  the  subject 
! of  negotiation,  of  course,  and  it  may  well  be  that  some  might  think 

i that  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  agreement  to  provide  for  the 

transfer  of  equal  quantities  by  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
! Union. 

10.  There  are  two  aspects  of  the  cut-off  that  seem  particularly 
relevant  to  recent  developments  and  discussions  in  the  field  of  dis- 
armament. I intend  to  give  special  attention  to  those  matters  in  my 
intervention  today.  They  are,  first,  the  value  of  the  cut-off  measure  as 
a means  of  halting  the  nuclear  arms  race  and,  second,  the  importance 
of  this  measure  as  a prudent  and  necessary  step  towards  establishing 
an  equitable  system  of  safeguards  on  all  production  of  fissionable 
materials. 

j 11.  The  United  States  has  placed  the  cut-off  high  on  its  agenda  for 

j many  years  because  we  consider  it  to  be  a realistic  measure  that 

would  place  a limit  once  and  for  all  on  the  size  of  nuclear  arsenals. 
It  would  do  so  by  limiting  definitively  the  amount  of  fissionable 
materials  available  for  use  m weapons.  The  economic,  political  and 
military  benefits  that  both  the  nuclear  and  the  non-nuclear  nations 
would  derive  from  the  adoption  of  this  measure  are  obvious.  Equally 
| obvious  is  the  important  contribution  of  a cut-off  in  facilitating 

J progress  on  other  steps  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race, 

j 12.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  argument  against  the  value  of  a 

• cut-off  agreement  that  has  been  set  forth  whenever  this  measure  has 

' been  discussed  in  the  past.  The  essence  of  this  argument  is  that  a cut- 

1 off  would  not  be  worth  while  because  it  would  not  deal  with  the 

1 means  that  already  exist  for  waging  nuclear  war.  The  lack  of  validity 

of  such  an  assertion  is  clear,  I believe,  if  we  examine  its  logical  corol- 
lary, which  is  that  no  steps  towards  halting  the  nuclear  arms  race  are 


j 7 Ibid.,  1964,  PP*  235-238. 
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worth  while  if  they  do  not  completely  eliminate  existing  nuclear 
arsenals.  That  is  a thesis  which  this  Committee  cannot  accept  in  its 
work. 

13.  It  is  arguments  such  as  this  that  have  been  used  against  a cut- 
off of  the  production  of  fissionable  material  ever  since  a cut-off  was 
first  proposed  in  1956,  thirteen  years  ago.  Yet,  I submit,  no  one  can 
deny  that  the  nuclear  confrontation  would  be  at  a much  lower  level 
and  the  world  would  be  a much  better  place  if  we  had  been  able  to 
obtain  a cut-off  when  it  was  first  proposed.  I do  not  mention  this  in 
order  to  cry  over  spilt  milk,  so  to  speak.  I do  so  in  the  hope  that  thirteen 
years  from  now  we  shall  not  be  in  the  position,  after  thirteen  more 
years  of  a dangerous  and  costly  arms  race,  of  regretting  the  failure 
of  this  effort  to  increase  the  security  of  all  of  us  by  obtaining  such  an 
agreement. 

14.  We  are  familiar  as  well  with  the  argument  that  the  system 
for  verifying  a cut-off,  which  the  United  States  suggested  on  previous 
occasions,  was  designed,  somehow,  for  the  international  collection  of 
intelligence  on  key  sectors  of  State  defence.  Although  this  assertion 
did  not  accurately  describe  the  reasonable  inspection  system  we  had 
previously  suggested,  it  clearly  cannot  be  applied  to  the  inspection 
system  that  we  are  now  discussing — that  is,  IAEA  safeguards  on  the 
nuclear  material  in  peaceful  nuclear  activities  and  IAEA  verification 
of  facilities  for  the  production  of  fissionable  materials  which  are 
shut  down. 

15.  We  emphasize  this  aspect  of  the  cut-off  because  of  our  belief 
that  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers  should  be  prepared  to  accept^  in 
the  context  of  a cut-off  agreement,  the  same  safeguards  on  their  fission- 
able material  production  facilities  as  are  appropriate  to  verify  non- 
proliferation in  the  non-nuclear-weapon  States.  We  do  not  propose 
any  other  inspection  or  verification  for  this  agreement,  and  we  sub- 
mit that  the  suitability  of  IAEA  safeguards  should  be  apparent  to 
all  of  us  who  have  called  on  other  States  to  accept  them. 

16.  During  the  past  three  years,  while  our  efforts  were  directed 
primarily  towards  fashioning  a broadly  acceptable  agreement  to  halt 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  several  countries  proposed  that  a non- 
proliferation treaty  be  linked  to  other  measures  of  nuclear  disarma- 
ment As  members  of  the  Committee  know,  the  United  States  opposed 
these  proposals.  Our  reason  for  doing  so — and  I believe  the  correctness 
of  our  assumption  has  been  borne  out — was  that  insistence  on  estab- 
lishing such  a link  as  a pre-condition  for  a non-proliferation  treaty 
would  result  in  achieving  neither  the  non-proliferation  treaty  nor 
other  measures. 

17.  The  United  States  is  still  of  this  view.  We  are  urging  a cut-off 
m the  production  of  fissionable  material  for  weapons  purposes  as  a 
measure  to  follow  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons,  pursuant  to  article  VI  of  that  Treaty.  We  would  respectfully 
urge  that  no  country  use  the  fact  that  a cut-off  agreement  is  now 
under  discussion  as  a reason  for  delaying  its  decision  on  the  non- 

groliferation  Treaty.  We  would  respectfully  urge  that  instead  it 
ecome  a party  to  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  and  by  such  action  be 
able  to  add  an  argument  based  on  article  VI  of  that  Treaty  to  the 
weight  of  its  other  arguments  in  support  of  a cut-off. 
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18.  I should  now  like  to  turn  to  the  subject  of  the  banning  of  under- 
ground nuclear  weapon  test  s.  All  of  the  previous  speakers  have  taken 
note  of  tills  topic,  and  most  speakers,  I believe,  have  described  a ban 
on  such  tests  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  pressing  of  arms  control 
measures*  The  Swedish  delegation  has,  in  addition,  submitted  a paper 
entitled  “working  paper  with  suggestions  as  to  possible  provisions  of 
a treaty  banning  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests”.8  I have  read 
and  studied,  with  care,  the  statements  of  the  representatives  and  the 
working  paper  submitted  by  the  delegation  of  Sweden. 

19.  The  position  of  the  United  States  can  be  stated  quite  simply. 
We  support  a comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  that  is  adequately  verified. 
But  we  are  convinced  that  adequate  verification  requires  on-site  inspec- 
tions. Ambassador  Smith  made  the  position  of  the  United  States  on 
this  point  quite  clear  in  his  statement  of  25  March.9  Moreover,  in  a 
series  of  statements  during  the  past  several  years,  we  have  set  forth 
this  position  in  detail — giving  both  the  scientific  and  the  political 
reasons  which  support  it.  I do  not  believe  that  scientifically  or  politi- 
cally there  is  any  basis  for  changing  this  position. 

20.  The  representative  of  Sweden,  in  submitting  a working  paper 
that  does  not  provide  for  obligatory  on-site  inspections,  has  expressed 
the  view  that  the  problem  of  what  is  adequate  for  verifying  a compre- 
hensive test  ban  is  a political  problem,  not  a technical  one.10  The  view 
was  also  expressed  that  what  is  required  is  a political  decision,  not  a 
technical  assessment.  One  cannot  quarrel  with  the  sound  observation 
that  any  negotiated  agreement  requires  political  decision*  But  the 
political  decision  as  to  what  constitutes  adequate  verification  of  a com- 
prehensive test  ban  is  one  which  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  extensive 
scientific  and  technical  considerations,  as  well  as  purely  political  ones. 

21.  We  in  this  Committee  are  all  well  aware  of  the  findings  of  the 
SIPRI  report  on  “Seismic  methods  for  monitoring  underground  ex- 
plosions”, a summary  of  which  is  contained  in  document  ENDC/230.11 
That  report  is  the  outcome  of  a meeting  of  seismologists  last  summer, 
sponsored  by  the  Stockholm  International  Institute  for  Peace  and 
Conflict  Research.  The  drafters  of  the  report  took  into  account  all 
the  latest  advances  in  seismic  techniques  and  theory,  including  the 
statistical  decision  theory  advanced  by  the  Swedish  delegation  and 
relied  upon  by  the  representative  of  Sweden  in  support  of  the  approach 
contained  in  the  recent  Swedish  working  paper.  Yet,  taking  all  these 
considerations  into  account,  the  expressed  assessment  of  the  seismolo- 
gists participating  in  the  SIPRI  report  is  that  a clear  separation 
between  earthquakes  and  nuclear  explosions  could  not  be  made  by 
teleseismic  means  for  underground  nuclear  test  explosions  up  to  tens 
of  kilotons  of  explosive  yield.  This  means  that  each  year  many  seismic 
events  will  occur  in  the  Soviet  Union  which  are  not  susceptible  to  a 
determination — by  seismic  means — whether  they  are  earthquakes  or 
nuclear  tests  up  to  tens  of  kilotons  of  explosive  yield. 

22.  The  United  States  cannot  accept  the  statement  advanced  in 
support  of  the  recent  Swedish  working  paper  that  there  will  be  less 


8 Ante , pp.  140-142. 

0 Ante,  pp.  133-134. 

10  Ante,  p.  144. 

11  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  4<r)5-458. 
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than  one  ambiguous  event,  or  “false  alarm”,  in  the  Soviet  Union  every 
ten  years.12  It  is  our  assessment,  consistent  we  believe  with  the  SIPRI 
report,  that  there  will  be  a large  number  of  events  each  year  which 
cannot  be  distinguished  between  earthquakes  and  underground  nuclear 
explosions.  That  is  why  it  is  not  possible  to  verify  a han  on  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions  by  seismic  means  alone.  Furthermore,  nu- 
clear test  explosions  in  the  yield  range  of  up  to  tens  of  kilotons  can 
have  very  important  and  significant  military  value- 

23.  These  are  the  reasons  for  our  decision. — a political  decision 
based  on  scientific  considerations — that  adequate  verification  requires 
obligatory  on-site  inspections  in  addition  to  seismic  detection  and 
identification  techniques. 

24.  Our  delegation  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  SIPBI  report 
called  for  further  progress  to  be  made  in  the  field  of  seismic  detection 
and  identification.  But  it  is  appropriate  to  point  out  that  the  estimates 
of  potential  seismic  detection  and  identification  capability  which  un- 
derlie the  United  States  position  have  been  made  taking  into  ac- 
count the  reasonably  anticipated  improvements  in  seismic  capability. 

25.  Turning  now  to  the  political  aspect  of  the  question,  I note  that 
the  representative  of  Sweden  has  said  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
control  to  provide  “judicially  conclusive  evidence”  of  a violation,  but 
that  rather  the  aim  is  that  “of  deterring  a prospective  violator  from 
concealed  testing  by  presenting  him  with  a sufficient  probability  of 
being  exposed.” 13  However,  in  dealing  with  the  concept  of  deterrence 
we  should  bear  in  mind  that  an  inspection  procedure  will  serve  as  a 
deterrent  only  if  a potential  violator  realizes  that  it  provides  machin- 
ery under  which  the  possibility  of  damage  to  its  interests  from  a 
violation  exceeds  the  possible  gains  to  be  obtained  from  such  a 
violation. 

26.  It  is  that  test  which  we  shall  have  to  use  in  analysing  the  work- 
ing paper  contained  in  document  ENDC/242  in  order  to  determine 
whether  it  is  an  effective  political  instrument.  And  in  applying  that 
test  we  cannot  assume  that  there  has  been  no  violation  and  that  one 
has  to  be  concerned  only  about  preventing  false  alarms  from  inducing 
unwarranted  political  accusations  of  a treaty  violation.  We  must  look 
at  the  more  pertinent  and  worrisome  question  of  what  would  happen 
under  this  control  machinery  if  there  were  to  be  a violation.  That  is 
the  point  that  must  be  addressed  if  one  is  to  talk  of  deterrence. 

27.  I believe  that  we  must  assume  that  a violator  would  take  sophis- 
ticated precautions  in  an  attempt  to  minimize  any  risk  of  disclosure. 
Here  I should  like  to  note  that  the  SIPRI  report  indicates  that  the 
possibility  of  taking  such  precautions  does  exist.  But  let  us  say  that 
this  clandestine  underground  nuclear  explosion  is  detected  and  there 
is  some  seismic  evidence,  some  probability,  that  the  event  may  indeed 
have  been  an  underground  nuclear  explosion,  and  thus  a violation.  The 
violator  would  be  presented  with  the  evidence ; he  would  be  questioned. 
The  evidence  which  would  form  the  basis  of  the  questioning  would 
be  highly  technical  material — understandable  only  to  highly  trained 
seismologists,  and  in  many  cases  ambiguous  even  to  them. 


12  Ante,  p.  145. 
v'  Ibid. 
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,28.  And  what  if  one  finds  the  explanation  of  the  event  unsatis- 
factory? The  violator  (has,  according  to  the  Swedish  proposal,  no 
further  obligation.  Those  who  consider  their  security  endangered  may, 
of  course,  withdraw  from  the  treaty,  but  the  onus  will  be  on  them, 
not  on  the  violator.  That  would  give  the  agreement  an  inherent  insta- 
bility. In  fact,  any  nation  that  wanted  to  resume  testing  openly  could 
just  conceivably  use  such  a scheme  to  force  others  to  abrogate  the 
treaty,  rather  than  do  so  themselves. 

29.  Obligatory  on-site  inspections  would,  we  believe,  add  a suffi- 
ciently binding  constraint,  so  that  not  only  would  deterrence  be  greatly 
enhanced  but  a violator,  persisting  in  spite  of  that,  would  himself 
have  to  denounce  the  treaty  to  avoid  inspection — or  be  found  out. 

30.  The  aim  and  purpose  of  an  arms  control  measure,  beyond  its 
immediate  area  of  applicability,  is  to  lend  additional  political  stability, 
through  mutual  trust,  to  the  international  scene.  Mutual  trust  is  simpiy 
not  made  up  of  verbal  expressions  of  good  will,  however  solemnly 
stated.  It  is  attained  by  the  acceptance  of  mutual  obligations,  the  per- 
formance of  which  by  the  respective  parties  can  be  observed  and 
judged.  That  is  the  way  mutual  trust  will  grow. 

31.  In  the  instance  of  the  ban  on  nuclear  tests  the  substanti  ve  obli- 
gation is  a negative  one,  an  obligation  not  to  do  something.  The  per- 
formance of  that  obligation  by  any  one  party  is  a matter  of  vital 
national  security  interest  to  all  other  parties.  The  complications  of 
natural  phenomena  have  made  the  verification  of  that  obligation — 
the  observation  and  judgement  as  to  how  it  is  being  performed— 
impossible  without  on-site  inspections.  It  is  onr  firm  conviction, 
therefore,  that  adequate  verification  of  a treaty  banning  all  nuclear 
tests  must  involve  obligatory  on-site  inspections. 

Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Prohibition 
of  the  Use  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  April  10,  1969  1 

41.  We  have  just  heard  a very  detailed  and  interesting  statement 
by  the  representative  of  Mexico,  Ambassador  Garcia  Robles.  The 
Soviet  delegation  will  study  it  with  all  the  attention  it  deserves. 

42.  In  onr  statement  today  we  should  like,  within  the  context  of 
item  1 of  our  agenda,  to  dwell  upon  questions  of  nuclear  disarmament.2 
The  primary  importance  of  this  problem  has  been  recorded  in  the 
non-proliferation  Treaty.3  In  this  connexion  I should  like  to  emphasize 
that  it  is  precisely  this  non-proliferation  Treaty  that  is  now  the  start- 
ing point  for  further  progress  in  the  field  of  nuclear  disarmament.  We 
should  like  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Treaty  will  come  into  force  as 
soon  as  possible,  which  would  no  doubt  give  a new  impetus  to  the 
efforts  of  States  in  the  aforesaid  field. 


1 ENDC/PV.402,  pp.  14-24. 

* Documents  on  Disarmament,  J06S,  pp.  583-584. 
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43.  In  our  statement  on  18  March  we  stressed  the  importance 
attached  by  the  Soviet  delegation  to  the  urgent  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  nuclear  disarmament.4  We  note  that  m the  Committee  there  is 
sufficient  unanimity  of  opinion  to  the  effect  that  this  task  is  a priority 
one,  and  that  in  itself  is  an  encouraging  factor.  We  now  have  to  find 
a common  approach  to  the  way  in  which  this  problem  is  to  be  tackled. 

44.  The  Soviet  delegation  holds  the  view  that  in  the  work  of  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  great  importance  should  be  attached  to 
the  question  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  question 
has  long  been  ripe  for  solution.  As  long  ago  as  1961  the  sixteenth  ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  adopted  resolution  1653 
(XVI)  known  as  the  Declaration  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  and  thermo-nuclear  weapons.5  That  Declaration  very  clearly 
expressed  the  negative  attitude  of  the  States  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  stressed  the  necessity  of 
precluding  the  possibility  of  their  use.  At  the  same  time  the  General 
Assembly  supported  the  idea  of  concluding  a special  convention  on  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

45.  It  is  well  known  that  the  majority  of  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  not  only  voted  in  favour  of  resolution  1653  (XVI) 
but  subsequently,  in  reply  to  the  questionnaire  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  conclud- 
ing a convention  prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.6  Thus,  in 
addition  to  the  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  there  also  took  place, 
so  to  speak,  an  international  referendum  on  this  question,  which  con- 
firmed the  desire  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  safeguard  themselves 
against  the  threat  of  nuclear  bombs. 

46.  If  we  turn  to  the  positions  of  the  members  of  our  Committee 
on  the  question  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  we  see  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  States  participating  in  our  Conference 
have,  in  principle,  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  discussing  this 
question  in  the  Committee  and  of  concluding  an  appropriate 
agreement. 

47.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  in  detail  on  the  position  of  the 
socialist  States.  They  have  steadfastly  supported,  and  continue  to  sup- 
port, that  prohibition  and  are  making  every  effort  to  concentrate  the 
discussion  in  the  Committee  on  the  search  for  measures  that  would 
lead  in  that  direction.  Equally  well  known  is  the  attitude  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  non-aligned  States  to  the  conclusion  of  a convention 
prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Thus,  Ethiopia  took  the  initia- 
tive which  led  to  the  adoption  of  a Declaration  in  that  regard  by  the 
sixteenth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  (resolution  1653  (XVI)). 
The  position  of  Burma,  as  expressed  in  its  reply  to  the  questionnaire 
of  the  Secretary-General , consists  in : “support  for  any  action  which 
has  for  its  objective  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  weapons  of  mass 


* Ante,  pp.  114-121. 

8 Documents  on  Disarmament , 1961,  pp.  648-650. 

• See  General  Assembly  Official  Records:  Seventeenth  Session,  Annexes,  Agenda 
Item  26,  and  ibid.,  Eighteenth  Session,  Anne~  s,  Agenda  Item  27.  The  Soviet, 
British,  French,  and  U.S.  replies  appear  in  Locunients  on  Disarmament,  1962, 
vol.  I,  pp.  86-87, 291-292, 609-610, 628-631. 
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destruction,  such  as  those  utilizing  nuclear  and  tliermo-nuclear 
energy.” 7 

48.  The  representative  of  Nigeria , Alhaj  i Sule  Kolo,  at  our  meeting 
of  20  March  expressed  readiness  to  support  this  “indeed  important 
aspect  of  disarmament” — the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.8  "VVe  could  also  quote  in  this  regard  the  statements  made  by 
the  representatives  of  other  non-aligned  States  members  of  our 
Committee. 

49.  The  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Italy,  although  advancing  reservations  and  objections  regarding 
the  solution  proposed  by  the  General  Assembly  for  prohibiting  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons,  also  agreed  that  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee 
should  take  up  the  discussion  of  this  problem.  It  would  be  hard  to 
believe  that  those  States  would  want  the  Committee  to  take  up  the 
discussion  of  a question  which  in  their  view  had  no  chance  of  being 
solved. 

50.  Nevertheless,  today  we  must  observe  with  regret  the  absence  of 
progress  in  solving  the  problem  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  That  situation  has  been  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the 
Western  Powers,  and  first  and  foremost  those  which  possess  nuclear 
weapons,  are  not  prepared  to  abandon  their  negative  position  on  this 
question  and  to  look  for  a mutually  acceptable  way  towards  its  solu- 
tion. That  fact  is  sometimes  regarded  as  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  progress  on  the  question  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

51.  In  that  connexion  we  should  like  to  note  that  the  history  of 
disarmament  negotiations  shows  a number  of  cases  in  which  positions 
which  at  first  seemed  to  be  irreconcilable  were  gradually  brought 
closer  together  as.  a result  of  efforts  by  the  parties,  thus  leading  to 
agreements.  In  this  case  likewise  it  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  exert  the 
utmost  efforts  and  good  will  and  try  to  gain  a better  understanding 
of  each  other’s  views  so  as  to  find  possible  points  of  contact. 

52.  It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  we  should  like  to  dwell  on  cer- 
tain arguments  which  are  being  advanced  against  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  are  told  that  instead  of  prohibiting  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  it  would  be  better  to  accomplish  a more  exten- 
sive measure,  namely  to  solve  the  question  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament.  In  the  reply  of  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  questionnaire  of  the  Secretary-General  we  read : 

While  my  Government  deplores  the  necessity  to  arm  with  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  it  believes  that  a prohibition  on  their  use,  unaccompanied  by  meas- 
ures leading  to  the  attainment  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  in  a peaceful 
world,  cannot  provide  any  real  or  lasting  protection  to  potential  victims  of 
nuclear  attack.* * 

53.  Obviously  it  would  be  better  immediately  to  achieve  general 
and  complete  disarmament  or,  as  a first  step,  to  prohibit  and  destroy 
nuclear  weapons.  The  Soviet  Union  has  long  been  advocating  a pro- 
gramme of  general  and  complete  disarmament.  We  attach  very  great 


T General  Assembly  Official  Records : Eighteenth  Session,  Annexes,  Agenda 
Item  27,  p.  2. 
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importance  to  that  question  and  it  is  our  intention  to  deal  with  it  in 
detail  at  a subsequent  meeting  of  the  Committee.  But  so  far,  unfor- 
tunately, there  has  been  no  progress  in  that  field.  In  those  conditions 
it  would  be  wrong  to  set  against  general  and  complete  disarmament 
such  partial  measures  as  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  the  accomplishment  of  such  measures  that 
would  facilitate  progress  in  the  field  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament. 

54.  Another  argument  against  the  conclusion  of  an  appropriate 
convention  is  that  it  would  be  useless,  because  it  would  not  be  complied 
with  anyway.  Such  a concept  casts  doubt  upon  the  value  of  any  inter- 
national agreement.  In  our  statement  of  18  March  we  referred  to  the 
existing  experience  in  the  field  of  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons,  which  provides  us  with  an  important 
precedent  also  in  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  su  ch  as  nuclear  weapons. 

55.  It  must  be  noted  that  in  general  the  binding  force  of  such  inter- 
national agreements  is  in  fact  based  partly  on  moral  compulsion, 
partly  on  mutual  interests  and  partly  on  the  fear  of  retaliatory  action 
by  the  other  party. 

56.  The  Government  of  Ethiopia,  in  its  reply  to  the  Secretary- 
General’s  questionnaire,  rightly  noted,  in  regard  to  a convention  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  that  : 

. . . since  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  itself  Is  basically  and  rightly  founded 
on  moral  compulsion,  and  since  the  substance  of  the  contemplated  convention 
will  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  for  effectiveness,  it  is  hard  to  detect  wherein 
the  weakness  of  the  latter  lies.10 

57.  Against  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  the 
argument  is  advanced  that  the  implementation  of  such  a measure 
would  be^  not  only  useless  but  even  harmful  because  it  would  have 
negative  implications  for  the  security  of  States.  That  means,  in  other 
words,  that  the  implementation  of  such  a measure  would  run  counter 
to  the  concept  of  so-called  “mutual  deterrence”  put  forward  by  the 
Western  nuclear  Powers.  We  consider  that  “mutual  deterrence5’  not 
only  is  not  a safeguard  of  peace  but,  quite  the  contrary,  stands  for  a 
very  dangerous  condition  which  might  at  any  time  lead  to  a catas- 
trophe. To  accept  that  concept  means  to  deprive  oneself  of  the  possi- 
bility of  seeking  to  strengthen  international  security  through  nuclear 
disarmament. 

58..  We  are  gratified  to  note  that  our  approach  to  this  question  is 
shared  by  other  States.  This  is  shown  in  particular  by  the  statement 
made  by  the  representative  of  Mexico,  Mr.  Garcia  Robles,  at  our  meet- 
ing on  18  Marcn  of  this  year  when  he  stated  that  his  delegation  refused 
to  believe  that  the  so-called  deterrent  power  of  nuclear  weapons  can 
be  regarded  as  “a  positive  factor  justifying  their  existence”.* 11  We 
share  his  conviction  that  we  cannot  ascribe  to  nuclear  weapons  the 
merit  for  the  fact  that  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  peaceful  in  most 
parts  of  the  world.  The  view  of  the  Mexican  delegation  that  peace  and 


**  General  Assembly  Officiul  Records:  Eighteenth  Session , Annexes,  Agenda 
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international  security  should  not  depend  on  nuclear  weapons  will  no 
doubt  find  support  both  in  this  Committee  and  outside  it. 

59.  It  is  precisely  because  we  base  ourselves  on  that  approach  to  the 
unfounded  concept  of  mutual  deterrence,  that  we  are  in  favour  of  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  terms  of  reference  of  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  consist  not  in  defending 
the  concept  of  mutual  deterrence,  but  in  finding  ways  and  means  of 
eliminating  the  threat  to  humanity  which  a war  with  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  represents.  Bearing  in  mind  that  understanding  we  call  for 
constructive  negotiations  which  would  make  it  possible  to  achieve 
the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Such  a prohibition 
would  be  a step  towards  renunciation  of  the  further  improvement  and 
stockpiling  of  nuclear  weapons,  would  bring  the  possibility  of  their 
destruction  nearer,  and  facilitate  the  solution  of  other  questions  of 
nuclear  disarmament. 

60.  The  assumption  by  States  of  an  obligation  not  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  would  have  important  political  consequences.  The  imple- 
mentation of  this  measure  would  be  a serious  restraining  factor  for 
those  who  would  like  to  threaten  with  nuclear  weapons  or  to  use  such 
weapons.  At  the  political  level  it  would  be  the  first  practical  step 
towards  the  elimination  of  the  differences  between  States  arising  from 
the  possession  or  nonpossession  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  help  to  lessen  international  ten- 
sion, to  make  the  whole  international  atmosphere  healthier  and  to 
strengthen  confidence  among  States. 

61.  A very  important  advantage  of  our  proposal  is  that  its  imple- 
mentation is  not  linked  with  any  technical  complications.  It  does  not 
require  special  measures  for  the  establishment  of  control,  the  creation 
of  any  machinery  for  that  purpose,  and  so  forth. 

62.  Having  before  us  the  task  of  exploring  all  ways  and  means  to 
achieve  agreement  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons, 
we  should  like  to  remind  the  Committee  that  in  the  fairly  recent  past 
the  very  Western  Powers  which  do  not  support  the  idea  of  complete 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  expressed  themselves  in 
favour  of  achieving  such  a prohibition  to  some  extent.  Thus  in  1957  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  Canada  introduced 
in  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Committee 
a joint  proposal  under  which : 

Each  party  assumes  an  obligation  not  to  use  nuclear  weapons  if  an  armed 
attack  has  not  placed  the  party  in  a situation  of  individual  or  collective 
self-defence.” 

63.  In  connexion  with  the  abovementioned  questionnaire  of  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  1962  declared  that  it : “can  and  does  offer  the  fullest  assur- 
ances that  it  will  never  use  any  weapon,  large  or  small,  with  aggressive 
intent.” 13 

64.  The  well-known  United  States  theorist,  Mr.  Kissinger,  who 
today  is  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 


14  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-1959,  vol.  II,  p.  870. 
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National  Security  Affairs,  says  in  his  book  Nuclear  Weapons  and 
Foreign  Policy : 

Even  a unilateral  declaration  of  what  we  understand  by  limited  war  could 
accomplish  a great  deal,  because  it  would  provide  a strong  incentive  to  the  other 
side  to  test  its  feasibility.14 

If  that  consideration  is  applicable  to  a limited  war  within  the  meaning 
given  by  Mr.  Kissinger,  it  is  also  applicable  to  such  a measure  as  a 
declaration  by  the  nuclear  Powers  to  renounce  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  To  use  Mr.  Kissingers  own  words,  it  is  possible  to  say  that 
such  a declaration  would  accomplish  a great  deal  because  it  would 
provide  a strong  incentive  to  try  this  possibility,  to  renounce  the  in- 
tention to  unleash  a nuclear  war. 

65.  In  this  connexion  we  should  like  to  put  a question  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Western  Powers  in  this  Committee:  To  what  extent 
does  the  declaration  of  the  four  Western  Powers,  quoted  by  us,  and  the 
subsequent  individual  declaration  by  the  United  States  Government 
of  its  willingness  to  assume  an  obligation  not  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
as  a means  of  aggression,  reflect  their  present  position  on  this  subject  ? 
We  raise  that  question  in  order  to  try  to  find  new  ways  and  means  to 
solve  the  problem  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

66.  Taking  into  account  the  great  importance  of  this  problem  and 
the  insistent  demand  of  many  States  for  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons,  we  ask  the  Western  Powers  whether  they  are  pre- 
pared to  seek  in  present-day  conditions  mutually  acceptable  ways  and 
means  in  order  to  reach  agreement  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  We  ask  that  question  because  in  the  past  those 
Powers  indicated  that  they  were  prepared  t;o  agree  to  a partial  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  that  is,  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
such  weapons  as  a means  of  aggression. 

67.  We  believe  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  at  present  no 
general  agreement  on  the  question  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  this  direction  is  an  important  and  promising  one,  that  is,  it 
offers  hopes  of  success.  We  for  our  part  wish  to  achieve  real  progress 
along  that  path.  If  the  Western  Powers  are  prepared  to  confirm  their 
previous  agreement  to  establish  restrictions  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons,  wTe  should  also  like  to  hear  their  opinion  as  to  what, 
should  be  the  nature  of  those  restrictions.  Taking  into  account  the 
considerations  and  ideas  which  may  be  put  forward  in  this  connexion, 
we  are  prepared  to  seek  ways  and  means  to  solve  the  problem  of  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

68.  In  our  view,  our  task  is  to  narrow  the  sphere  of  the  possible  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  step  by  step;  the  more  complete  the  sphere  of 
restriction  or  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  better. 
Prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  should  be  regarded  as  a link 
in  the  chain  of  nuclear  disarmament  measures.  We  consider  that  in 
solving  this  problem  we  cannot  by-pass  the  question  of  prohibiting  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  that  the  time  has  now  come  precisely  for 
this  link.  It  would  oe  the  next  step  in  developing  the  security  guaran- 
tees which,  in  June  1968,  were  given  by  the  three  nuclear  Powers— the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union — in  the 
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declaration  of  their  intention,  in  their  capacity  as  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council,  to  guarantee  support,  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter,  to  any  non-nuclear- weapon  State  Party  to  the  non-prolifera- 
tion Treaty  that  is  the  victim  of  aggression  or  the  object  of  a threat  of 
aggression  in  which  nuclear  weapons  are  used  (Security  Council 
resolution  255  ( 1968)  .15 

69.  We  should  now  like  to  state  our  views  on  another  important 
question  relating  to  nuclear  disarmament — the  problem  of  under- 
ground nuclear  weapon  tests.  During  past  sessions  of  the  Committee 
and  at  the  present  session  also  great  attention  has  been  given  to  this 
question.  We  consider  that  the  question  of  prohibiting  all  tests,  includ- 
ing underground  tests,  is  an  important  and  urgent  one.  The  cessation 
of  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  all  environments  would  create  a serious 
obstacle  to  the  expansion  of  nuclear  arsenals  and  would  be  an  impor- 
tant step  towards  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  This  opinion, 
as  our  discussions  have  shown,  is  shared  by  many  of  the  delegations 
in  the  Committee. 

70.  The  Soviet  Union  has  consistently  advocated  the  complete  pro- 
hibition of  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  all  environments,  including  under- 
ground tests.  In  the  Soviet  memorandum  of  1 July  1968  on  some  urgent 
measures  for  stopping  the  arms  race  and  for  disarmament  it  is  pointed 
out  in  this  connexion  that: 

The  Soviet  Government  is  prepared  to  reach  agreement  without  delay  on  the 
banning  of  underground  nuclear-weapon  tests  on  the  basis  of  the  use  of  national 
means  of  detection  to  control  observance  of  the  ban.10 

71.  We  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  statement  made  by  the 
representative  of  Sweden,  Mrs.  Myrdal,17  when  she  submitted  to  the 
Committee  a working  paper  on  the  question  of  banning  underground 
nuclear  weapon  tests.18  We  are  studying  this  new  proposal  of  Sweden 
with  the  attention  it  deserves.  It  is  not  my  intention  at  the  present 
moment  to  enter  into  a detailed  analysis  of  the  Swedish  paper.  Never- 
theless, I should  like  to  stress  that  the  proposal  put  forward  bv  the 
Swedish  delegation  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  present  level  of  devel- 
opment of  seismology  makes  it  possible  to  judge  the  nature  of  a seis- 
mic phenomenon  accurately  enough.  The  position  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  precisely  that  national  means  of  detection  are  adequate  to  identify 
any  underground  nuclear  explosion. 

72.  An  important  role  in  achieving  an  agreement  to  ban  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions  is  attributed  by  Sweden  and  by  other  Powers 
to  an  international  exchange  of  seismological  data.  The  Swedish  dele- 
gation has  already  put  forward  the  idea  of  international  co-operation 
.in  the  field  of  the  exchange  of  such  data — the  idea  of  setting  up  a so- 
called  “detection  club”.18  We  have  expressed  in  the  past  and  should 
now  like  to  reaffirm  our  positive  attitude  to  this  proposal,  because  it 
is  aimed  at  facilitating  the  conclusion  of  a treaty  banning  underground 
nuclear  weapon  tests.  We  should  now  like  to  emphasize  the  willingness 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  exchange  national  seismological  data  with  the 

10  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  p.  444. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  468. 

11  Ante,  pp.  143-150. 

18  Ante,  pp.  140-142. 

19  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1965,  pp.  390-393. 
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other  parties  to  a treaty  prohibiting  underground  nuclear  weapon 
tests.  At  the  same  time  we  consider  that  participation  in  an  interna- 
tional exchange  of  seismological  data  should  not  impose  on  the  parties 
participating  in  such  an  exchange  any  obligations  m respect  of  inter- 
national inspection  or  control  on  their  territories  and  that  the  evalu- 
ation of  the  data  collected  should  be  made  not  by  some  international 
agency  but  by  each  State  for  itself. 

73.  In  endeavouring  to  accelerate  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
banning  all  nuclear  weapon  tests,  the  Soviet  Union  has  expressed  and 
reaffirms  its  support  for  the  proposal  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
concerning  the  prohibition  of  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests  above 
a threshold  of  yield  with  a magnitude  of  4.75,  accompanied  by  a mor- 
atorium accepted  voluntarily  by  States  on  underground  tests  below 
that  threshold20 — although  we  are  convinced  that  even  explosions 
below  4.75  in  magnitude  can  be  detected  by  national  means.  It  is  only 
because  we  are  anxious  to  make  progress  towards  nuclear  disarmament 
that  we  accept  the  proposal  of  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

74.  We  are  convinced  that  the  problem  of  the  complete  prohibition 
of  underground  nuclear  tests  can  be  solved  if  a constructive  approach 
is  adopted  and  all  States  are  guided  by  the  desire  to  reach  agreement 
on  this  important  question  as  soon  as  possible.  At  the  same  time  we 
should  like  to  emphasize  that  the  categorical  demand  that  the  problem 
of  the  prohibition  of  underground  tests  be  solved  exclusively  on  the 
basis  of  the  on-site  inspections  does  not  contribute  to  progress  in 
achieving  agreement  on  this  urgent  problem  relating  to  nuclear 
disarmament. 

75.  In  putting  forward  the  aforementioned  proposals  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  disarmament,  the  Soviet  Government  is  also  ready  to  accept 
more  far-reaching  measures  which  would  lead  to  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  nuclear  weapons.  The  Soviet  memorandum  of  1 July  1968 
contains  a proposal  that  all  nuclear  Powers 

. . . should  forthwith  enter  into  negotiations  on  stopping  the  manufacture  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  on  the  reduction  of  stockpiles,  to  be  followed  by  the  com- 
plete prohibition  and  destruction  of  nuclear  weaponc  under  appropriate  inter- 
national control.*1 

We  are  prepared  to  undertake  negotiations  both  on  those  measures  as 
a whole  and  on  some  of  them  separately. 

76.  Another  proposal  has  been  put  forward  in  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee,  namely  to  stop  the  manufacture  of  fissionable  material  for 
military  purposes.  In  the  statement  made  on  8 April  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States,  proposals  in  this  regard  were  repeated  which 
contain,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fisher,  a new  element— the  use  for  con- 
trol not  of  special  verification  machinery  but  of  the  system  of  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards.22 

77.  The  position  of  tne  Soviet  Government  in  regard  to  the  United 
States  proposal  to  discontinue  the  manufacture  of  fissionable  materials 
for  military  purposes  is,  I think,  sufficiently  well  known  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Committee.  We  have  already  pointed  out  that  this 


**  Ibid.,  pp.  156,  344-345. 
21  Ibid.,  1968,  p.  467. 
-Ante,  pp.  158-161. 
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proposal  would  not  lead  to  tta  reduction  of  existing  arsenals  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  would  not  diminish  the  possibility  of  the  further  produc- 
tion of  such  weapons.  This  proposal  is  mainly  due  to  the  over-produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  nuclear  materials  for  military  purposes. 
Thus  it  would  not  solve  the  problem  of  eliminating  or  reducing  the 
threat  of  a nuclear  war,  even  if  all  nuclear  Powers  agreed  to  carry  out 
this  measure.  But  the  question  arises : what  would  be  the  consequences 
of  such  a measure  if  not  all  the  nuclear  Powers  agreed  to  it?  The 
United  States  proposal  gives  no  answer  to  that  question. 

^ 78.  We  should  now  like  to  touch  on  a problem  which  is  also  directly 
linked  with  disarmament — the  problem  of  the  security  of  States.  In 
this  connexion,  we  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to  the  Appeal  by  the  States  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  addressed 
to  all  European  countries^  adopted  in  Budapest  on  17  March  last.23 
In  that  Appeal,  consideration  is  given  to  questions  of  ensuring  security 
and  co-operation  in  Europe,  a continent  where  twice  during  the  life 
of  one  generation  world  wars  have  been  unleashed.  The  Budapest  con- 
ference put  forward  a broad  programme  of  action  on  questions  of 
European  security.  The  participants  addressed  to  all  European  gov- 
ernments an  Appeal  to  redouble  their  efforts  towards  strengthening 
peace  and  security  in  Europe. 

79.  An  important  element  in  that  Appeal  is  the  proposal  to  hold 
a general  European  conference  on  the  question  of  strengthening  peace 
and  security  in  Europe.  The  Appeal  declares : 

Such  a conference  would  meet  the  interests  of  all  European  States.  It  would 
make  it  possible  together  to  find  ways  and  means  of  doing  away  with  the  division 
of  Europe  into  military  groupings  and  achieving  peaceful  co-operation  among 
European  States  and  peoples.®4 

80.  As  is  well  known,  the  proposal  to  hold  such  a conference  was 
put  forw  ard  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist  countries  almost 
three  years  ago.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  interest  of  consolidating  peace, 
there  is  no  weighty  reason  to  postpone  the  convening  of  this  conference. 

81.  In  confirming  their  proposals  contained  in  the  Declaration 
adopted  in  Bucharest  in  1966, 25  the  participants  in  the  Budapest  Con- 
ference took  an  important  initiative  by  expressing  themselves  in 
favour  of  an  early  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  European 
States  concerned  in  order  to  establish  by  mutual  agreement  the  pro- 
cedure for  convening  the  conference  and  determining  its  agenda. 

82.  In  this  connexion  we  should  like  to  stress  that,  whereas  in 
other  continents  regional  conferences  devoted  to  political  questions, 
including  questions  of  security,  have  often  been  convened,  in  Europe 
there  has  not  been  a single  conference  of  this  type  since  the  wTar.  The 
socialist  countries  consider  that  the  purpose  of  a general  European 
conference  should  be  to  work  out  the  conditions  for  shielding  Europe 
from  the  danger  of  new  military  conflicts,  for  removing  all  possibility 
of  the  use  of  force  and  the  threat  of  the  use  of  force  to  change  frontiers 
and  the  existing  situation.  This  conference  should  open  up  broad 
prospects  for  the  development  of  co-operation  among  all  European 


13  Ante,  pp.  106-105). 

" Ante,  p.  107. 

* Documents  on  Disarmament,  1966,  pp.  406-420. 
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countries  regardless  of  their  social  structure,  on  the  basis  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  peaceful  coexistence. 

83.  We  think  that  the  creation  of  a durable  system  of  European 
security  would  provide  a real  opportunity  to  promote  co-operation 
amongst  all  European  countries  in  all  fields.  We  also  believe  that  this 
conference  could  pave  the  way  to  durable  peace  in  Europe.  The  Soviet 
delegation  considers  that  this  measure  would  be  of  great  value  at  the 
present  time  and  would  help  progress  to  be  made  in  solving  disarma- 
ment questions. 


Address  by  President  Nixon  to  the  North  Atlantic  Council, 
! April  10,  1969  1 

Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary  General,  Your  Excel- 
) lencies,  and  our  distinguished  guests:  As  we  gather  here  today,  we 
■ celebrate  a momentous  anniversary. 

; We  celebrate  one  of  the  great  successes  of  the  postwar  world. 

[ Twenty  years  ago,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  a few  dedicated 

f men  gathered  in  Washington  to  cement  an  Atlantic  partnership  be- 
| tween  the  older  nations  of  Eur>  pe  and  their  offspring  in  the  New 

l World — and  in  this  very  room  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  signed. 

I Some  of  the  men  who  were  here  then  are  here  today — and  I would 
| like  to  suggest  that  those  who  were  here  then  and  who  are  here  today 
| stand  for  a moment.  (Applause.) 

| Gentlemen,  with  our  lundsight,  we  now  have  saluted  your  foresight 

at  that  time.  In  referring  to  that  event,  I thought  I should  share  with 
you  the  conversation  that  I had  with  some  of  the  founders  in  the  room 
prior  to  coming  to  this  meeting. 

Secretary  Acheson  recalled  that  before  the  signing  of  the  treaty  the 
Marine  Band  played,  “We’ve  Got  Plenty  of  Nothing,”  and  “It  Ain’t 
Necessarily  So.” 

| Certainly  what  has  happened  in  those  20  years  proved  that  as  far 

[ as  the  music  was  concerned,  it  was  not  prophetic. 

< As  we  sit  here  today  we  also  look  back  on  those  20  years,  what  has 

; happened ; and  we  think,  as  the  previous  speakers  have  indicated,  of 
all  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  alliance,  and  particularly  to  the 
: one  who  commanded  the  armies  that  liberated  Europe,  the  first 

Supreme  Commander  of  the  NATO  forces,  the  American  President 
who  did  so  much  to  bring  NATO  to  its  strength  anil  to  give  life  to  its 
i principles — to  Dwight  David  Eisenhower.  : 

| His  life  demonstrated  that  there  is  a moral  force  ?n  the  world  which 

I can  move  men  and  nations.  There  is  a spiritual  force,  lodged  in  the 
| very  roots  of  man’s  being. 

I As  for  NATO,  it  is  precisely  because  it  has  always  been  more  than  a 

military  alliance  that  its  strength  has  been  greater  than  the  strength 
of  arms.  This  alliance  represents  a moral  force  which,  if  we  marshal  it, 
will  ennoble  our  efforts. 


1 Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Apr.  28, 1969,  pp.  351-3&. 
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Dwight  Eisenhower  was  a great  humanist  He  was  also  a great  real- 
ist. If  lie  were  with  us  today,  he  would  have  recognized  that  together, 
as  men  of  the  Old  World  and  of  the  New  World,  we  must  find  ways 
of  living  in  the  real  world. 

As  we  know  too  well,  that  real  world  today  includes  men  driven  by 
suspicion,  men  who  would  take  advantage  of  their  neighbors,  men 
who  confuse  the  pursuit  of  happiness  with  the  pursuit  of  power. 

It  also  is  ->pled  with  men  of  good  will,  with  men  of  peace,  and  with 
men  of  hope  and  with  men  of  vision. 

No  nation,  and  no  community  of  nations,  is  made  up  entirely  of  one 
group  of  men  or  another.  No  part  of  the  world  has  a monopoly  on 
wisdom  or  virtue. 

Those  who  think  simply  in  terms  of  “good”  nations  and  “bad” 
nations — of  a world  of  stanch  allies  and  sworn  enemies — live  in  a world 
of  their  own.  Imprisoned  by  stereotypes,  they  do  not  live  in  the  real 
world. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  believe  that  all  it  takes  to  submerge 
national  self-interest  is  a little  better  communication,  those  who  think 
that  all  that  stands  in  the  way  of  international  brotherhood  is  stubborn 
leadership — they,  too,  live  in  a world  of  their  own.  Misled  by  wishful 
thinking,  they  do  not  live  in  the  real  world. 

Two  decades  ago,  the  men  who  founded  NATO  faced  the  truth  of 
their  times;  as  a result,  the  Western  World  prospers  today  in  freedom. 
We  must  follow  their  example  by  once  again  facing  the  truth — not  of 
earlier  times  but  of  our  own  times. 

Living  in  the  real  world  of  today  means  recognizing  the  sometimes 
differing  interests  of  the  Western  nations,  while  never  losing  sight  of 
our  great  common  purposes. 

Living  in  the  real  world  of  today  means  understanding  old  con- 
cepts of  East  versus  West,  understanding  and  unfreezing  those  con- 
cepts?  but  never  losing  sight  of  great  ideological  differences  that  still 
remain. 

We  can  afford  neither  to  blind  our  eyes  with  hatred  nor  to  distort 
our  vision  with  rose-colored  glasses.  The  real  world  is  too  much  with 
us  to  permit  either  stereotyped  reacting  or  wishful  thinking  to  lay 
waste  our  powers. 

Let  us  then  count  ourselves  today  among  the  hopeful  realists. 

In  this  same  spirit  of  hopeful  realism,  let  us  look  at  NATO  today. 

We  find  it  strong  but  we  find  it  challenged.  We  find  disputes  about 
its  structure,  political  divisions  among  its  members,  and  reluctance  to 
meet  prescribed  force  quotas.  Many  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
find  NATO  anachronistic,  something  quaint  and  familiar  and  even-  a 
bit  old-fashioned. 

As  the  alliance  begins  its  third  decade,  therefore,  there  are  certain 
fundamentals  to  be  reaffirmed : f 

t 

First,  NATO  is  needed ; and  the  American  commitment  to  NAI 0 
will  remain  in  force  and  it  will  remain  strong.  We  in  America  continue 
to  consider  Europe’s  security  to  be  our  own.  j 

Second,  having  succeeded  in  its  original  purpose,  the  alliance  must/ 
- J"pt  to  the  conditions  of  success.  With  less  of  the  original  cement  of. 
■,  we  must  forge  new  bonds  to  maintain  our  unity. 
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Third,  when  NATO  was  founded,  the  mere  fact  of  cooperation 
among  me  Western,  nations  was  of  tremendous  significance,  both  sym- 
bolically and  substantively.  Now  the  symbol  is  not  enough ; we  need 
substance.  The  alliance  today  will  be  judged  by  the  content  of  its 
cooperation,  not  merely  by  its  form. 

Fourth,  the  allies  have  learned  to  harmonize  their  military  forces; 
now,  in  the  light  of  the  vast  military,  economic,  and  political  changes 
of  two  decades,  we  must  devise  better  means  of  harmonizing  our 
policies. 

Fifth,  by  its  nature,  ours  is  more  than  a military  alliance;  and  the 
time  has  come  to  turn  a part  of  our  attention  to  those  nonmilitary  areas 
in  which  we  all  could  benefit  from  increased  collaboration. 

Now,  what  does  all  this  mean  for  the  future  of  the  Western  alliance? 

To  deal  with  the  real  world,  we  cannot  respond  to  changing  condi- 
tions merely  by  changing  our  words.  We  have  to  adapt  our  actions. 

It  is  not  enough  to  talk  of  flexible  response,  if  at  the  same  time  we 
reduce  our  flexibility  by  cutting  back  on  conventional  forces. 

It  is  not  enough  to  talk  of  relaxing  tension,  unless  we  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  20  years  of  tension  were  not  caused  by  superficial  mis- 
understandings. A change  of  mood  is  useful  only  if  it  reflects  some 
change  of  mind  about  political  purpose. 

It  is  not  enough  to  talk  of  European  security  in  the  abstract.  We 
must  know  the  elements  of  insecurity  and  how  to  remove  them.  Confer- 
ences are  useful  if  they  deal  with  concrete  issues,  which  means  they 
must,  of  course,  be  carefully  prepared. 

It  is  not  enough  to  talk  of  detente , unless  at  the  same  time  we  antici- 
pate the  need  for  giving  it  the  genuine  political  content  that  would 
prevent  detente  from  becoming  delusion. 

To  take  one  example,  a number  of  America’s  Western  partners  have 
actively  supported  the  idea  of  strategic  arms  control  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  I support  that  idea.  When  such  talks  are  held,  wc  shall 
work  diligently  for  their  success. 

But  within  our  alliance  we  must  recognize  that  this  would  imply 
a military  relationship  far  different  from  the  one  that  existed  when 
NATO  was  founded.  Let’s  put  it  in  plain  words.  The  West,  does  not 
today  have  the  massive  nuclear  predominance  that  it  once  had,  and  any 
sort  of  broad-based  arms  agreement  with  the  Soviets  would  codify  the 
present  balance. 

Low  would  progress  toward  arms  control  affect  the  nature  of  con- 
sultation within  our  alliance? 

Up  to  now,  our  discussions  have  mainly  had  to  do  with  tactics — ways 
and  means  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  a treaty  drawn  a genera- 
tion ago.  We  have  discussed  clauses  in  proposed  treaties;  in  the  nego- 
tiations to  come,  we  must  go  beyond  these  to  the  processes  which  these 
future  treaties  will  set  in  motion.  We  must  shake  off  our  preoccupation 
with  formal  structure  to  bring  into  focus  a common  world  view. 

Of  course  there  is  a diversity  of  policies  and  interests  among  the 
Western  nations ; and  of  course  those  differences  must  be  respected.  But 
in  shaping  the  strategies  of  peace,  these  differences  need  not  block  the 
way — not  if  we  break  through  to  a new  and  deeper  form  of  political 
consultation. 
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To  be  specific,  the  forthcoming  arms  talks  will  be  a test  of  the  ability 
of  the  W estern  nations  to  shape  a common  strategy . 

The  United  States  fully  intends  to  undertake  deep  and  genuine  con- 
sultation with  its  allies,  both  before  and  during  any  negotiations  di 
rectly  affecting  their  interests.  That  is  a pledge  I shall  honor — and  I 
expect  to  consult  at  length  on  the  implications  of  anything  that  might 
affect  the  pattern  of  East-West  relations. 

In  passing  that  test  together,  this  alliance  will  give  new  meaning  to 
the  principle  of  mutual  consultation. 

To  seize  the  moment  that  this  opportunity  presents,  we  would  do 
well  to  create  new  machinery  for  Western  political  consultation,  as 
well  as  to  make  greater  use  of  the  machinery  that  we  have. 

First,  I suggest  that  deputy  foreign  ministers  meet  periodically  for 
a high-level  review  of  major,  long-range  problems  before  the  alliance. 

Second,  I suggest  creation  of  a special  political  planning  group,  not 
to  duplicate  the  work  now  being  done  by  the  Council  or  by  the  senior 
political  advisers  but  to  address  itself  specifically  and  continually 
to  the  longer  range  problems  we  face. 

This  would  by  no  means  preclude  efforts  to  develop  a fuller  Euro- 
pean cooperation.  On  the  contrary,  we  in  the  United  States  would  wel- 
come that  cooperation.  What  ties  us  to  Europe  is  not  weakness  or 
division  among  our  partners  but  community  of  interest  with  them. 

Third,  I strongly  urge  that  we  create  a committee  on  the  challenges 
of  modern  society,  responsible  to  the  deputy  ministers,  to  explore  ways 
in  which  the  experience  and  resources  of  the  Western  nations  could 
most  effectively  be  marshaled  toward  improving  the  quality  of  life 
of  our  peoples. 

That  new  goal  is  pi  ovided  for  in  article  II  of  our  treaty,  but  it  has 
never  been  the  center  of  our  concerns.  Let  me  put  my  proposal  in  con- 
crete terms  and  in  personal  terms.  On  my  recent  trip  to  Europe  I met 
with  world  leaders  and  private  citizens  alike.  I was  struck  by  the  fact 
that  our  discussions  were  not  limited  to  military  or  political  matters. 
More  often  than  not  our  talks  turned  to  those  matters  deeply  relevant 
to  our  societies : the  legitimate  unrest  of  young  people,  the  frustration 
of  the  gap  between  generations,  the  need  for  a new  sense  of  idealism 
and  purpose  in  coping  with  an  automating  world. 

These  were  not  subjects  apart  from  the  concerns  of  NATO;  indeed, 
they  went  to  the  very  heart  of  the  real  world  we  live  in.  We  are  not 
allies  because  we  are  bound  by  treaty;  we  bind  ourselves  by  treaty 
because  we  are  allied  in  meeting  common  purposes  and  common 
concerns. 

For  20  years  our  nations  have  provided  for  the  military  defense  of 
Western  Europe.  For  20  years  we  have  held  political  consultations. 

Now  the  alliance  of  the  West  needs  a third  dimension. 

It  needs  not  only  a strong  military  dimension  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  not  only  a more  profound  political  dimension 
to  shape  a strategy  of  peace,  but  it  also  needs  a social  dimension  to  deal 
with  our  concern  for  the  quality  of  life  in  this  last  third  of  the  20th 
century. 

This  concern  is  manifested  in  many  ways— culturally  and  techno- 
logically, through  the  humanities  and  the  sciences. 
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The  Western  nations  share  common  ideals  and  a common  heritage. 
We  are  all  advanced  societies,  sharing  the  benefits  and  the  gathering 
torments  of  a rapidly  advancing  industrial  technology.  The  industrial 
nations  share  no  challenge  more  urgent  than  that  of  bringing  20th 
century  man  and  his  environment  to  terms  with  one  another — of  mak- 
ing the  world  fit  for  man  and  helping  man  to  learn  how  to  remain 
in  harmony  with  the  rapidly  changing  world. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  much  to  learn  from  the  experiences  of 
our  Atlantic  allies  in  their  handling  of  internal  matters : for  example, 
the  care  of  infant  children  in  West  Germany,  the  “new  towns”  policy 
of  Great  Britain,  the  development  of  depressed  areas  programs  in 
Italy,  the  great  skill  of  the  Dutch  in  dealing  with  high-density  areas, 
the  effectiveness  of  urban  planning  by  local  governments  in  Norway, 
the  experience  of  the  F rench  in  metropolitan  planning. 

Having  forged  a working  partnership,  we  all  have  a unique  oppor- 
tunity to  pool  our  skills,  our  intellects,  and  our  inventiveness  in  finding 
new  ways  to  use  technology  to  enhance  our  environments,  and  not  to 
destroy  them. 

The  work  of  this  committee  would  not  be  competitive  with  any  now 
being  carried  on  by  other  international  agencies.  Neither  would  it 
be  our  purpose  to  limit  this  cooperation  and  the  benefits  that  flow  from 
it  to  our  own  countries.  Quite  the  opposite — our  purpose  would  be  to 
share  both  ideas  and  benefits,  recognizing  that  these  problems  have  no 
national  or  regional  boundaries.  This  could  become  the  most  positive 
dimension  of  the  alliance,  opening  creative  new  channels  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

When  I visited  the  North  Atlantic  Council  in  Brussels  I posed  the 
question : “In  today’s  world  what  kind  of  an  alliance  shall  we  strive 
to  build?” 

Today  I have  sketched  out  some  of  the  approaches  that  I believe  the 
alliance  should  take. 

I believe  we  must  build  an  alliance  strong  enough  to  deter  those  who 
might  threaten  war,  close  enough  to  provide  for  continuous  and  far 
reaching  consultation,  trusting  enough  to  accept  the  diversity  of  views, 
realistic  enough  to  deal  with  the  world  as  it  is,  and  flexible  enough  to 
explore  new  channels  of  constructive  cooperation. 

Ten  years  ago,  addressing  the  North  Atlantic  Council  in  this  same 
room,  President  Eisenhower  spoke  of  the  need  for  unity.  Listen  to  his 
words.  There  is  not  much  strength  in  the  finger  of  one  hand,  he  said, 
but  when  five  fingers  are  balled  into  a fist,  you  have  a considerable  in- 
strument of  defense. 2 

We  need  such  an  instrument  of  defense,  and  the  United  States  will 
bear  its  fair  share  in  keeping  NATO  strong. 

All  of  us  are  also  ready,  as  conditions  change,  to  turn  that  fist  into 
a hand  of  friendship. 

NATO  means  more  than  arms,  troop  levels,  consultative  bodies,  and 
treaty  commitments.  All  of  these  are  necessary.  But  what  makes  them 
relevant  to  the  future  is  what  the  alliance  stands  for.  To  discover  what 
this  Western  alliance  means  today,  we  have  to  reach  back  not  across 
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two  decades  but  through  the  centuries  to  the  very  roots  of  the  Western 
experience. 

When  we  do,  we  find  that  we  touch  a set  of  elemental  ideals,  eloquent 
in  their  simplicity,  majestic  in  their  humanity ; ideals  of  decency  and 
justice  and  liberty  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  our  fellow  men.  Simple, 
yes ; and  to  us  they  seem  obvious.  But  our  forebears  struggled  for  cen- 
turies to  win  them,  and  in  our  own  lifetimes  we  have  had  to  fight  to 
defend  them. 

These  ideals  are  what  NATO  was  created  to  protect.  It  is  to  these 
ideals,  on  this  proud  anniversary,  that  we  are  privileged  to  consecrate 
the  alliance  anew.  These  ideals— and  the  firmness  of  our  dedication  to 
them — give  NATO’s  concept  its  nobility,  and  NATO’s  backbone  its 
steel. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Government  on  the  20th 
Anniversary  of  NATO,  April  10,  1969  1 


The  member-countries  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  (NATO)  are 
observing  the  military-political  bloc’s  20th  anniversary.  Two  decades 
have  passed  since  the  North  Atlantic  bloc  was  organized  in  a super- 
charged atmosphere  of  alarm  and  fear  in  the  face  of  an  imaginary 
“threat  from  the  East.”  The  architects  of  this  bloc  contended  that  it 
was  created  for  purposes  of  defense.  However,  the  real  idea  and  pur- 
pose behind  the  military  group  were  completelv  different.  Even  at  that 
time  the  Soviet  government  emphasized  that  when  NATO  was  created, 
no  one  was  threatening  the  NATO  members,  no  one  was  planning  to 
attack  them,  and  that  this  military  bloc  was  of  an  aggressive  nature 
and  was  aimed  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  peace-loving  coun- 
tries. NATO’s  20  years  of  existence  have  confirmed  the  correctness  of 
this  evaluation.  Life  dispelled  the  imperialist-created  myth  of  a threat 
of  “Soviet  aggression”  in  Europe.  The  peoples  saw  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  as  the  main  source  of  the  danger  of  war,  as  the 
bulwark  of  all  the  reactionary  forces  in  Europe  and  as  the  protector  of 
West  German  militarism  and  revanchism. 

The  North  Atlantic  alliance  emerged  when  the  defeat  of  fascist  Ger- 
many had  deprived  imperialism  of  one  of  its  major  shock  detachments, 
and  the  foundations  of  the  capitalist  system  in  Europe  and  throughout 
the  world  had  been  seriously  undermined.  The  process  of  the  progres- 
sive development  of  human  society  accelerated.  The  defeat  of  Hitler 
Germany  had  strengthened  the  peoples’  hopes  that  Europe  would  cease 
to  be  a hotbed  of  wars  and  international  tension  and  would  become  a 
continent  of  peace  and  security  for  all  its  states.  The  North  Atlantic 
bloc  created  serious  obstacles  to  fulfillment  of  these  hopes ; it  served 
as  the  tool  of  political  forces  that  were  unwilling  to  let  Europe  develop 
peaceably  and  democratically. 

The  U.S.A.,  the  architect  of  NATO,  had  its  own  special  aim : to 
reinforce,  through  hegemony  in  this  bloc,  the  dominant  position  it  had 


1 Pravda.  Apr.  10,  1969,  pp.  1,  3;  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press , Apr.  30, 
1969,  pp.  14- 16. 
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achieved  in  the  capitalist  world  at  a time  when  the  other  imperialist 
countries  had  been  weakened  by  the  war.  The  U.S.A.  and  the  West 
European  states  that  had  become  dependent  on  it  made  an  abrupt 
change  in  their  policy.  They  moved  away  from  decisions  adopted 
jointly  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  principles  of  the  postwar  organi- 
zation of  Europe  and  took  the  path  of  exacerbating  international 
tension,  accelerating  the  arms  race  and  preparing  for  an  aggressive  war 
against  the  socialist  countries.  This  policy  of  the  U.S.A.  and  its  allies 
was  based  on  the  idea  of  undermining  or  at  least  halting  the  historical 
process  of  strengthening  the  forces  of  socialism. 

Of  course,  the  European  socialist  countries  could  not  remain  in- 
different to  this  threat  and  were  compelled  to  unite  in  the  defensive 
Warsaw  Treaty  Organization.  Thus  it  was  a direct  consequence  of 
NATO’s  creation  that  Europe  was  split  into  military  groupings,  a 
dangerous  military  confrontation  arose  on  our  continent,  and  inter- 
national relations  became  more  complicated. 

No  matter  how  NATO’s  aggressive  course  was  described — “roll- 
ing back”  socialism,  “containment”  or  acting  “from  a position  of 
strength” — the  direction  of  this  course  against  the  socialist  countries 
and  other  peace-loving  European  states  remained  unchanged. 

NATO  became  a tool  of  the  “cold  war,”  an  organizer  of  subversion, 
espionage  and  ideological  sabotage  and  an  instigator  of  attempts  at 
counterrevolutionary  coups  in  the  socialist  countries. 

These  actions,  which  have  been  especially  accelerated  in  recent  times, 
set  back  the  process  of  reducing  tension  in  Europe,  thereby  disproving 
the  NATO  leaders’  hypocritical  statements  that  they  have  been  work- 
ing toward  detente  and  trying  to  turn  NATO  into  an  agency  to 
promote  peaceful  cooperation. 

In  forming  the  NATO  military  grouping,  its  initiators  concealed 
their  aggressive  intentions  behind  declarations  that  they  wished  to 
adhere  to  “the  principles  of  democracy,  individual  liberty  and  the 
rule  of  law.”  2 In  point  of  fact,  the  NATO  bloc  has  been  the  constant 
bearer  of  a threat  to  export  counterrevolution,  a force  working  against 
democracy.  Support  for  the  fascist  regime  in  Portugal ; protection  of 
the  Franco  dictatorship  in  Spain;  the  military  coup  in  Greece,  which 
was  organized  with  the  aid  of  NATO’s  leading  circles ; encouragement 
of  the  activity  of  former  Hitlerites  and  Nazis  in  West  Germany — all 
this  indicates  the  profoundly  antidemocratic  nature  of  the  policy  of 
the  forces  that  have  joined  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
Virtually  all  the  reactionary  regimes,  not  olily  in  Europe  but  also 
throughout  the  world — from  Saigon  to  South  Africa,  from  Seoul  to 
Lisbon — enjoy  the  support  of  the  North  Atlantic  pact’s  leaders. 

When  forming  the  North  Atlantic  bloc,  its  architects  advertised  their 
love  of  peace  and  ostentatiously  emphasized  their  “desire  to  live  in 
peace  with  all  peoples  and  all  governments.” 2 But  who  is  unaware  that 
hardly  a year  went  by  during  the  postwar  period  when  the  states  that 
had  joined  the  North  Atlantic  pact,  and  first  and  foremost  its  leaders, 
did  not  resort  to  war,  intervention  and  armed  suppression  of  national- 
liberation  movements.  One  has  only  to  recall  the  aggression  in  Korea 
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and  Vietnam,  the  tripartite  aggression  against  Egypt,  the  intervention 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  armed  intervention  against  the 
people  of  Congo  (Kinshasa) . For  the  developing  Asian,  African  and 
Latin  American  countries  NATO  has  long  been  synonymous  with  a 
force  that  supports  colonialism.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  North  Atlantic 
bloc  bears  a large  share  of  the  responsibility  for  Portugal’s  shameful 
colonial  wars  against  the  peoples  of  Angola,  Mozambique  and  “Portu- 
guese” Guinea  and  for  complicity  with  the  racists  in  the  South  African 
Republic  and  Rhodesia. 

Since  the  early  years  of  the  North  Atlantic  bloc’s  activities,  its 
leaders  have  tried  in  every  way  to  gloss  over  the  fact  that  one  of 
NATO’s  chief  goals  is  to  revive  militarism  iii  West  Germany.  In 
1955,  when  the  F.R.G.  joined  NATO,  officials  of  the  North  Atlantic 
pact’s  member-states  gave  assurances  that  this  step  would  restrict  the 
armament  of  West  Germany  and  make  arms  control  possible.  In 
reality,  however,  the  F.R.G.’s  affiliation  with  NATO  sharply  acceler- 
ated the  restoration  of  West  Germany’s  military-industrial  potential 
and  the  creation  of  its  armed  forces.  While  hi  NATO,  West  Germany 
has  become  a hotbed  of  war  danger  in  the  center  of  Europe,  in  violation 
of  the  Potsdam  Agreements 8 and  other  international  decisions  on  the 
inadmissibility  of  reviving  German  militarism  and.Nazism. 

Just  a year  after  the  F.R.G.  joined  NATO,  the  Bonn  authorities 
introduced  universal  military  service.  Today  tlie  Bundeswehr  numbers 
about  500,000  soldiers,  is  the  largest  West  European  army  in  NATO 
and  possesses  up-to-date  armaments,  including  means  of  delivering 
nuclear  weapons.  West  German  officers  and  generals  increasingly  often 
occupy  command  posts  on  the  various  staffs  of  the  North  Atlantic 
bloc’s  armed  forces. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  stubbornly  refuses  to  accept  the 
results  of  the  second  world  war;  it  proclaims  a revanchist  course  aimed 
at  recarving  the  map  of  Europe,  makes  groundless  claims  to  represent 
“all  the  German  people”  and  encroaches  on  West  Berlin;  it  does  not 
recognize  the  Munich  agreement  as  invalid  from  the  very  outset;  and, 
under  various  pretexts,  it  has  avoided  signing  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
proliferation of  Nuclear  Weapons.* * 4  West  Germany  has  not  halted  its 
persistent  attempts  to  gain  access  in  one  way  or  another  to  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  restoration  of  militarism  in  West  Germany  and  its  transfor- 
mation into  a major  military  force  among  the  European  participants 
in  NATO  constitute  the  most  obvious  manifestation  of  the  North 
Atlantic  bloc’s  true  aims. 

It  has  become  increasingly  obvious  that  a sharp  discrepancy  exists 
between  NATO’s  activity  and  the  interests  of  peace  and  the  security  of 
peoples,  including  the  peoples  of  countries  involved  in  the  North 
Atlantic  bloc.  Throughout  the  20  years  of  NATO’s  existence,  it  has 
been  a factor  complicating  and  impeding  the  peaceful  solution  of 
urgent  international  problems  and  the  development  of  cooperation 
among  peoples.  The  facts  show  that  the  activity  of  NATO  constantly 
creates  ah  atmosphere  of  tension.  ThoSe  with  a stake  in  this  are  pri- 

*A  Decade  of  American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Documents,  1941-49  (S.  doc. 
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marily  the  military-industrial  monopolies,  which  are  getting  rich  on 
the  production  of  weapons  and  are  ready  to  resort  to  dangerous  adven- 
tures for  the  sake  pi  increasing  their  profits.  It  is  a fact  that  the 
leadership  of  the  North  Atlantic  bloc  puts  pressure  on  the  countries 
that  belong  to  the  bloc  by  seeking  an  ever  greater  intensification  of 
militarism. 

During  the  years  NATO  has  existed,  the  members  of  this  bloc  have 
spent  an  astronomical  sum — about  $1,300,000,000,000 — on  armaments. 
These  nonproductive  outlays  now  exceed  $100,000,000,000  annually — a 
colossal  waste  of  energy,  labor  and  vast  amounts  of  material  valuables 
and  resources  that  could  be  used  for  constructive  purposes.  Everyone 
realizes  that  these  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  are  taken  from  the 
taxpayers’  pockets,  i.e.,  are  taken  away  from  working  people  in  the 
NATO  countries.  This  money  would  suffice  to  satisfy  many  of  the 
population’s  economic  arid  social  needs,,  such  as  housing  and  the  eradi- 
cation of  slums;  free  medical  care  and  free  education  at  all  levels; 
wide-scale  construction  of  schools,  hospitals  and  other  social  and  cul- 
tural institutions;  improvement  of  material  security  for  the  elderly; 
rapid  progress  in  the  development  of  world  science  and  technology, 
including  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes;  the  study  of 
outer  space;  regulation  of  the  climate;  exploitation  of  the  resources  of 
the  world  ocean;  and  many  other  needs. 

The  arms  race  imposed  on  the  world  by  the  North  Atlantic  alliance 
is  spurred  on  by  long-term  programs  to  produce  ever  newer  and  in- 
creasingly destructive,  expensive  types  of  weapons  that  are  developed 
both  jointly  and  separately  by  the  members  of  NATO.  This  is  a major 
reason  why  the  vitally  important  questions  of  disarmament  are  still 
unresolved. 

The  recent  intensification  of  NATO’s  military  activity  is  cause  for 
great  concern.  The  leadership  of  NATO  has  presented  plans  for  a new 
increase  in  the  military  budgets;  joint  NATO  naval  forces  are  being 
formed ; arid  new  links  in  the  riiilitary  machinery  are  being  organized. 

The  intensified  military  preparations  in  the  Mediterranean  area  of 
Europe,  where  the  U.S.  nuclear-missile  fleet  cruises  constantly,  are 
attracting  special  attentiori.  A situation  fraught  with  extremely  dan- 
gerous surprises  is  taking  shape  in  this  part  of  the  world;  the  peace- 
loving  states  must  take  the  necessary  preoautioriary  measures. 

The  20-year  history  of  NATO’s  existence  is  not  only  a long  list  of 
military  preparations  and  risky  measures  that  have  inflariied  tension. 
It  is  also  a history  of  persistent  struggle  by  the  peoples  in  the  NATO 
countries  against  this  bloc’s  policy,  against  the  TJ.S.  military  presence 
in  Europe,  against  flights  by  American  bombers  carrying  nuclear 
weapons,  and  for  withdrawal  from  NATO,  for  neutrality  and  for 
liquidation  of  this  aggressive  grouping.  The  governments  of  the  coun- 
tries in  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  are  under  constant  pressure  from 
peace-loving  f orces,  which  demand  a different  policy,  one  that  is  in  the 
real  interests  of  peace  and  security.  All  these  factors  make  the  most 
farsighted  leaders  of  the  Western  states  think  about  the  desirability  of 
their  countries’  continued  participation  iri  NATO. 

While  tendencies  toward  multilateral  ties  and  mutually  advanta- 
geous,  busiriesslike  cooperatiori  arriong  states  with  different  social- 
political  Systeiris  are  becoming  increasingly  pronounced  in  many 
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countries,  the  North  Atlantic  bloc,  resorting  to  the  tattered  banners  of 
anti-communism  and  anti-Sovietism,  places  its  stakes  on  the  separation 
of  peoples  and  countries,  makes  mutually  advantageous  contacts  among 
them  more  difficult  and  paralyzes  useful  initiative  in  this  sphere.  The 
forces  that  determine  NATO’s  policy  endeavor  to  restrict  the  bilateral 
relations  of  NATO  members  with  the  socialist  countries.  This  applies 
both  to  political  contacts,  which  the  NATO  leaders  fear  might  under- 
mine “Atlantic  solidarity,”  and  to  foreign-trade  exchange,  which  still 
has  discriminatory  measures  supposedly  introduced  to  avert  “strategic 
losses”  to  the  West. 

The  commitments  of  the  NATO  participants  create  the  danger 
that  these  countries,  even  against  their  will,  will  be  drawn  into  con- 
flicts that  are  alien  to  their  national  interests  and,  what  is  more,  place 
their  very  existence  in  jeopardy. 

Now  the  leading  forces  in  NATO  are  taking  steps  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  countries  in  this  bloc  to  exercise  the  right,  stipulated  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  to  withdraw  from  the  alliance.  The  NATO 
leaders  would  like  to  perpetuate  the  existence  of  this  military-political 
alliance.  However,  the  fundamental  hopes  of  the  peoples  dictate  the 
necessity  for  the  governments  of^  all  countries,  large  and  small,  to 
take  concrete  steps  to  end  the  division  of  the  world  into  military  blocs, 
end  the  arms  race  and  end  the  dangerous  military  confrontation  in  the 
center  of  Europe  between  the  armed  forces  of  the  two  social  systems, 
equipped  as  they  are  with  the  most  up-to-date  types  of  weapons.  The 
vital  interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  demand  the  quickest  possible 
political  settlements  in  Vietnam  and  the  Near  East,  the  prevention 
of  new  military  conflicts  and  the  development  and  strengthening  of 
political,  economic  and  cultural  ties  among  all  states  on  the  basis  of 
complete  equality  and  respect  for  the  independence  and  sovereignty 
of  states. 

The  two  decades  of  NATO  activity  confirm  that  it  is  impossible  to 
guarantee  true  security  for  some  countries  while  threatening  the  se- 
curity of  the  peoples  of  other  countries.  In  the  NATO  countries  them- 
selves, and  not  only  among  the  public  but  also  in  responsible  political 
circles,  there  is  growing  comprehension  of  the  objective  fact  that 
NATO  iS  the  major  obstacle  in  the  way  of  ensuring  international 
security.  And  no  doctrines  of  “balance  of  power”  or  “balance  of  fear” 
can  conceal  this  unalterable  fact. 

The  real  and  lasting  security  of  peoples  can  be  guaranteed  only. by 
renouncing  the.  division  of  the  world  into  military  blocs,  halting  the 
arms  race,  expanding  peaceful,  mutually  advantageous  cooperation 
among  all  peoples  and  resol  ving  all  issues  by  negotiation. 

The  Declaration  of  the  Conference  of  the  Warsaw  Pact’s  Political 
Consultative  Committee,  adopted  in  Bucharest  in  1966; 8 the  State- 
ment by  the  Conference  of  European  Communist  and  Workers’  Parties 
in  Karlovy  Vary  in  1967, 8 and  the  March  17, 1969,  Budapest  Message 
From  the  Warsaw  Pact  States  to  All  European  Countries 7 contain 
^'constructive  program  of  action  for  Strengthening  peace  and  security 


* Ibid.,  1966,  pp.  40V-420. 

* Ibid.,  1967,  pp.  197-203. 
’ Ante,  pp.  106-109. 
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in  Europe.  This  program  lias  evoked  a widespread  positive  response 
among  the  European  public.  It  goes  without  saying  that  serious  and 
effective  work  to  ensure  peace  and  security  in  Europe  is  possible  only 
on  the  basis  Of  acknowledgment  Of  the  existing  situation  on  the  con- 
tinent. Acknowledgment  of  the  immutability  Of  the  postwar  bound- 
aries that  have  taken  shape  in  Europe,  aiid  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
two  German  states— the  German  Democratic  Republic  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany— the  preclusion  of  any  possibility  of  F.R.G. 
access  .to  nuclear  weap ons — -these  are  the  necessary  preconditions  for 
radically  improving  the  political  atmosphere  in  Europe.  This  also 
requires  that  the  F.R.G.  government  renounce  its  absolutely  illegal 
claims  to  West  Berlin,  which  more  than  Once  have  created  dangerous 
situations.  Finally,  it  is  necessary  for  West  Germany  to  acknowledge 
that  the  Munich  pact  was  invalid  from  the  very  outset. 

The  interests  of  strengthening  peace  in  Europe  require  the  success- 
ful completion  of  the  states’  efforts  to  see  that  the  Treaty  on  Nonpro- 
liferation of  Nuclear  Weapons  goes  into  force  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  attempts  now  being  made  by  the  F.R.G.  and  some  Other  states  to 
postpone  signing  the  Treaty  oh  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
are  dictated  by  considerations  having  nothing  in  common  with  the 
task  of  restraining  the  arms  race  and  thereby  lessening  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war. 

In  the  present  situation  in  Europe  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
urgent  to  take  steps  aimed  at  disarmament.  The  Soviet  government  is 
firmly  convinced  that  it  is  necessary  to  move  resolutely  and  persistently 
toward  disarmament  regardless  of  what  those  efforts  cost,  for  there  are 
ho  other  more  correct  Or  more  reliable  means  to  ensure  genuine  security 
aiid  lasting  peace.  The  Soviet  government  deems  it  necessary  to  remind 
the  governments  of  all  states  of  the  proposals  made  in  its  “Memoran- 
dum on  Several  Urgent  Measures  for  Cessation  of  the  Arms  Race  and 
for  Disarmament,’'  which  was  submitted  to  the  United  Nations 
Organization  and  to  the  18-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament.8  The 
Soviet  government  memorandum  was  widely  approved  by  the  maiority 
of  IJ.N.  member-states. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  countries  in  the  socialist  common- 
wealth consistently  support  the  strengthening  of  peace  and  the  security 
of  peoples  and  brOad  international  cooperation  based  on  the  principles 
of  peaceful  coexistence  among  states  with  different  social  systems. 

The  Budapest  Conference  of  the  Warsaw  Pact’s  Political  Consul- 
tative Committee  proposed  in  its  Message  to  all  European  Countries 
that  an  all -European  conference  be  organized  to  discuss  questions  of 
European  security  and  peaceful  cooperation.  The  peoples  of  Europe 
greeted  this  important  constructive  proposal  of  the  socialist  countries 
with  a sense  of  satisfaction.  The  Soviet  government  expects  this  mes- 
sage to  find  a positive  response  among  the  governments  of  all  European 
countries  so  that  through  combined  efforts  it  will  be  possible  to  take 
actions  aimed  at  creating  a stable  system  of  security  for  the  peoples  of 
Europe  and  strengthening  universal  peace. 

In  expressing  the  views  outlined  above,  the  Soviet  government 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  states  in  the  North  Atlantic  alliance 


* Documents  on  Disarmament , 1968,  pp.  466-470. 
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and  of  all  peoples  to  the  consequences  entailed  in  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  aggressive  NATO  bloc,  which  are  extremely  dangerous  to 
peace,  and  to  me  necessity — dictated  by  life  itself  and  the  very  course 
of  mankind’s  historical  development — of  solving  the  urgent  problems 
of  strengthening  security  in  Europe  and  universal  peace. 


o 

ERIC 


\ 


Communioue  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  April  11, 

1969 1 

1.  The  North  Atlantic  Council  met  in  Ministerial  Session  in  Wash- 
ington on  10th  and  ilth  April,  1969.  The  Council  commemorated  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Treaty  creating  the  Alliance  and  was 
addressed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.2  Ministers  expressed 
their  deep  satisfaction  at  the  decisive  contribution  the  Alliance  had 
made  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe  and  to  the  security  of 
all  its  members. 

2.  The  Alliance  was  established  to  safeguard  the  freedom,  common 
heritage  and  civilisation  of  its  peoples,  founded  on  the  principles  of 
democracy,  individual  liberty  and  the  rule  of  law,  and  in  response  to 
a common  fear  that  without  an  effective  security  system,  another  war 
might  erupt  in  a divided  Europe.  The  Alliance  continues  as  the  ex- 
pression of  common  purposes  and  aspirations. 

3.  In  1967  the  Report  on  tlie  Future  Tasks  of  the  Alliance  empha- 
sised the  dual  task  of  the  latter : the  defence  of  the  West  and  the  search 
for  a stable  peace  with  the  East.3  In  June  1968  Allied  Minister’s  de- 
clared their  readiness  to  seek,  with  the  other  States  concerned,  specific 
practical  measures  for  disarmament  and  arms  control,  including  pos- 
sible measures  for  mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions.4  Notwith- 
standing the  serious  setback  to  hopes  for  improvement  in  East-West 
relations  as  a result  of  Soviet  intervention  in  Czechoslovakia*  Ministers 
in  November  1968  stated  that  secure,  peaceful  and  mutually  beneficial 
relations  between  East  and  West,  remained  the  political  goal  of  the 
Allies.6  They  reaffirmed  at  this  Session  that  the  intention,  of  their 
Governments  was  to  continue  the  search  for  real  progress  towards 
this  objective  by  contacts  and  to  explore  all  appropriate  openings  for 
negotiations. 

4.  Bearing  especially  in  mind  the  situation  in  Eastern  Europe, 
member  governments  recall  that  any  lasting  improvement  in  inter- 
national relations  presupposes  full  respect  for  the  principles  of  the 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  States,  noninterference  in 
their  domestic  affairs,  the  right  of  each  people  to  shape  its  own  future, 
and  the  obligation  to  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force. 

5.  Ministers  recalled  that  one  of  the  essential  aims  of  the  Alliance 
is  the  establishment  of  a just  and  lasting  peace  in  Europe,  based  on 
stability,  security  arid  mutual  confidence.  The  Allies  propose,  while 


1 Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Apr.  28, 1969,  pp.  354-356. 

* Supra. 

* Documents  on  Disarmament,  1961,  pp.  679-681. 

4 Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  447-450. 

8 Department  Of  State  Bulletin,  Dee.  9, 1968,  pp.  595-597. 
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remaining  in  close  consultation,  to  explore  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  other  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  which  concrete  issues  best  lend 
themselves  to  fruitful  negotiation  and  an  early  resolution.  Conse- 
quently, they  instructed  the  Council  to  draft  a list  of  these  issues  and 
to  study  how  a useful  process  of  negotiation  could  best  be  initiated, 
in  due  course,  and  to  draw  up  a report  for  the  next  meeting  of  Minis- 
ters. It  is  clear  that  any  negotiations  must  be  well  prepared  m advance, 
and  that  all  governments  whose  participation  would  be  necessary  to 
achieve  a political  settlement  in  Europe  should  take  parti 

6.  The  Allies  will  also  pursue  their  efforts  and  studies  in  the  field 
of  disarmament  and  practical  arms  control,  including  balanced  force 
reductions  and  the  initiatives  already  undertaken  for  the  renunciation 
of  the  use  of  force. 

7.  The  political  solidarity  of  the  Alliance  constitutes  an  essential 
element  while  approaching  a period  of  expanding  East-West  contacts 
and  possible  negotiations.  This  solidarity  can  best  be  maintained  by 

- strict  adherence  to  the  principle- of  full  consultation  iii  the  Council 
both  before  and  during  any  negotiations  that  might  affect  the  interests 
of  the  Alliance  of  any  of  its  members.  On  this  understanding,  the 
Allied  Governments  welcome  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to 
engage  the  USSR  in  discussion  of  limitations  oh  offensive  and  defen- 
sive strategic  arms. 

8.  The  Allies  participating  in  the  NATO  integrated  defence  pro- 
gramme agreed  that  it  was  extremely  important  that  during  an  era 
of  negotiation  the  defence  posture  of  the  Alliance  should  hot  be  relaxed 
and  that  premature  expectations  of  solutions  to  outstanding  questions 
should  not  be  generated.  The  maintenance  of  effective  defence  is  a 
stabilising  factor  and  a necessary  condition  for  effective  detente 
policies. 

9-  Accordingly  these  members  of  the  Alliance  reaffirmed  their  con- 
tinuing determination  to  make  appropriate  contributions  to  joint 
efforts  for  defence  and  deterrence  at  all  levels  both  nuclear  and 
conventional.  They  accepted  the  continuing  need  for  the  current 
NATO  strategy  based  on  a forward  defence  and  appropriate  response 
to  any  aggression,  and  for  a credible  conventional  and  nuclear  deter- 
rent including  adequate  overall  and  local  force  levels.  The  necessary 
military  posture  of  the  Alliance  consists  of  the  strategic  nuclear  deter- 
rent forces,  the  presence  Of  sufficient  substantial  and  effective  North 
American  and  European  conventional  forces  as  well  as  supporting 
tactical  nuclear  forces  in  the  European  area  and  adequate  ready 
reinforcements. 

10.  Defence  Ministers  will  meet  on  28th  May,  1969  and  will  exam- 
ine the  more  specific  elements  in  the  defence  posture  necessary  to  fulfil 
the  above  requirements.  They  will  also  examine  the  possibility  of 
improving  the  efficiency  of  the  defence  effort  by  intensifying  mutual 
and  co-operative  approaches  to,  for  example,  the  problems  of  arms 
production  and  arms  standardisation  either  among  all  Allied  nations 
or  between  some  of  them  . 

11.  Reviewing  the  situation  in  Berlin,  the  Ministers  noted  that 
obstacles  have  recently  been  placed  on  freedom  of  access  to  Berlin. 
Such  obstructions  cannot  be  accepted.  The  Ministers  supported  the 
determination  of  the  Three  Powers  to  maintain  free  access  to  the  city, 
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and  recalled  the  declaration  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  of  16th 


December,  1958,®  and  the  responsibilities  which  each  member  State 
assumed  with  regard  to  the  security  arid  welfare  of  Berlin. 

12.  The  Ministers  consider  that  the  achievement  of  a peaceful 
Europeari  settlement  presupposes,  among  other  things,  progress  to- 
wards eliminating  existing  sources  of  tension  in  the  centre  of  Europe. 
They  consider  that  concrete  measures  aimed  at  irriprovingthe  situation 
in  Berlin,  safeguarding  free  access  to  the  city,  and  removing  restric- 
tions which  affect  traffic  arid  comiriunicatioris  between  the  two  parts 
of  Germany  would  be  a substantial  contribution  toward  this  objective. 
They  expressed  their  support  for  continued  efforts  by  the  Three  Powers 
to  explore,  in  the  framework  of  their  special  responsibilities  for  Berlin 
and  Gerrriany  as  a whole,  possibilities  for  ordered  arid  riegotiated 
progress  in  these  importarit  questions. 

13.  A peaceful  solution  jurist  be  found  for  the  Gerinari  question 
based  on  the  free  decision  of  the  Geririari  people  arid  on  the  interests 
of  European  security; 

14.  The  inembers  of  the  Alliance  are  conscious  that  they  share 
comhion  environmental  problems  which,  unless  squarely  faced,  could 
imperil  the  welfare  ana  progress  of  their  societies.  The  Ministers 
recognise  that  importarit  work  on  these  problems  is  already  being 
carried  out  within  other  international  organizations.  The  Ministers 
instructed  the  Council  in  Permanent  Session  to  examine  how  to  im- 
prove, in  every  practical  way,  the  exchange  of  views  arid  experience 
among  the  Allied  coriritries,  whether  by  action  in  the  appropriate 
international  orgariizatioris  or  otherwise,  in  the  task  of  creating  a 
better  environment  for  their  societies. 

15.  While  concerned  with  these  problems,  Ministers  are  also  mind- 
ful that  the  Allied  countries  are  entering  an  era  in  which  scientific, 
technical  and  econoriiic  resources  should  contribute  to  the  peaceful 
progress  and  developriieht  of  all  riations. 

16.  Apart  from  regular  meetings  at  Ministerial  level,  Ministers 
agreed  that  the  Council  in  Permanent  Session  should  consider  the 
proposal  that  high  officials  of  their  Foreign  Ministries  meet  periodi- 
cally for  a review  of  major,  long-range  problems  before  the  Alliance. 

17.  The  next  Miriisterial  Session  of  the  North  Atlantic  Couricil 
will  be  held  in  Brussels  in  December  1969. 

Joint  American-Soviet  Communique  on  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Nuclear  Explosions,  April  16,  1969*  1 

The  Soviet-tJ.S.  techriical  discussions  on  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
explosions  took  place  in  Vienna  from  the  14th  to  the  16th  of  April 
1969, 

Soviet  participants  included  Academician  Federov,  First  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  State  Comiriittee  oil  Atomic  Energy  Morokhov, 
Messrs.  Kedrovskiy,  Israel,  Rodionov,  Grinewskiy,  and  Gudkov. 

• American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1958 , pp.  602-603. 

1 Department  of  State  Bulletin,  May  12,  1969,  p.  401.  The  communique  was 
released  at  Vienna. 
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TJ.S.  participants  included  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commissioner  G.  F. 
Tape,  Messrs.  It.  E.  Batzel,  A.  Holzer,  J.  S.  Kelly,  J.  Rosen,  H. 
Scoville,  N.  Sievering,  and  G.  C.  Werth. 

The  parties  were  of  the  view  that  underground  nuclear  explosions 
may  be  successfully  used  in  the  not  so  far  off  future  to  stimulate  oil 
and  gas  production  and  to  create  underground  cavities.  It  may  also 
be  technically  feasible  to  use  them  in  earth-moving  work  for  the  con- 
struction of  water  reservoirs  in  arid  areas,  to  dig  canals  and  in  remov- 
ing the  upper  earth  layer  im  surface  mining,  etc. 

Although  the  economics  will  vary  from  project  to  project  the  use  of 
nuclear  explosions  for  these  purposes  is  promising  and  would  permit 
operations  under  conditions  whore  conventional  methods  are  either 
impossible  or  impracticable.  Provided  that  certain  requirements  are 
met,  the  present  state  of  technology  will  make  it  possible  to  carry  out 
underground  explosions  fully  meeting  national  or  generally  accepted 
international  safety  standards  for  the  protection  of  the  public  from 
radiation. 

Both  delegations  concluded  that  the  exchange  of  views  on  the  status 
of  this  technology  was  very  useful  and  the  experts  deem  it  desirable 
to  have  additional  technical  exchanges.  Although  these  talks  were  not 
concerned  with  how  peaceful  nuclear  explosion  benefits  are  to  be  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  Article  V of  the  KPT,2  the  parties  considered  these 
talks  very  timely  in  light  of  this  provision  of  the  NPT  which  ensures 
that  potential  benefits  from  any  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions will  be  made  available  to  the  non-nuclear  weapon  states 
adhering  to  the  Treaty. 


News  Conference  Remarks  by  President  Nixon  on  the 
Antiballistic  Missile  System  and  Soviet  Missile  Capa- 
bility  {Extracts},  April  18, 1969*  1 

• • • • i • • 

Q.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested  that,  you  may  go  directly 
to  the  country  ori  the  ABM  issue  to  further  clarify  and  support  your 
case.  Can  you  tell  us  of  any  plans  you  have  in  that  direction,  perhaps 
today  ? 

The  President.  No,  I have  no  plans  at  this  time  to  go  to  the  coun- 
try,  as  you  have  suggested.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I consider  a press  con- 
ference as  going  to  the  country.  I find  that  these  conferences  are  rather 
well  covered  by  the  country,  both  by  television,  as  they  are  today,  and 
alto  by  the  members  of  the  press. 

With  regard  to  the  ABM  decision*  however,  1 wish  to  emphasize 
again  the  point  that  1 made  when  I announced  that  decision  in  this 
room  a few  weeks  ago. 

I made  that  decision  after  I considered  all  the  options  that  were 
before  me  with  regard  to  what  was  necessary  to  maintain  America’s 


* Documents  on  Disarmament,  19G8,  pp.  461-465. 

1 Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents,  Apr.  21,  1069,  pp.  572-573. 
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defenses,  and  particularly  the  credibility  of  our  national  security 
and  our  diplomacy  throughout  the  world. 

I analyzed  the  nature  of  the  threat.  I found,  for  example,  that  even 
since  the  decision  to  deploy  the  ABM  system  called  Sentinel  in  1967, 
that  the  intelligence  estimates  indicated  that  the  Soviet  capability  with 
regard  to  their  SS-9’s,  their  nuclear  missiles,  was  60  percent  higher 
than  we  thought  then ; that  their  plans  for  nuclear  submarines  were 
60  percent  greater  than  we  had  thought  then. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I had  to  make  basically  a command  deci- 
sion as  to  what  the  United  States  should  do  if  we  were  to  avoid  falling 
into  a second-class  or  inferior  position  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union. 

I had  a number  of  options.  We  could  have  increased  our  offensive 
forces  in  various  directions.  I determined  that  this  limited  defensive 
action,  limited  insofar  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  to  defend  our 
Minuteman  missile  sites,  was  the  best  action  that  could  be  taken. 

I still  believe  that,  to  be  the  case.  I believe  it  is  essential  for  the 
national  security,  arid  it  is  essential  to  avoid  putting  an  American 
President,  either  this  President  or  the  next  President,  in  the  position 
where  the  United  States  would  be  second  rather  than  first,  or  at  least 
equal  to  any  potential  enemy. 

The  other  reason,  and  1 emphasize  this  strongly,  is  that  the  Chinese 
Communists,  according  to  our  intelligence,  have  not  moved  as  fast 
recently  as  they  had  over  the  past  3 to  4 years,  but  that,  nevertheless, 
by  1973  or  1974  they  would  have  a significant  nuclear  capability  which 
would  make  our  diplomacy  not  credible  in  the  Pacific  unless  yve  could 
protect  our  country  against  a Chinese  attack  aimed  at  our  cities. 

The  ABM  system  will  do  that,  and  the  ABM  safeguard  system, 
therefore,  has  been  adopted  for  that  reason. 


Q.  Secretary  Rogers  said  at  a recent  news  conference  that  if  and 
when  we  begin  talks  with  the  Soviets  on  missiles,  one  of  the  first  ques- 
tions to  be  asked  them  is  why  they  find  it  necessary  to  build  a big  mis- 
sile with  a 25  megaton  warhead.8 

Since  the  Russian  decision  to  proceed  to  build  such  an  enormous 
missile  is  one  of  the  major  factors  in  your  going  ahead  with  the  ABM, 
the  question  is:  Why  are  we  waiting  to  ask  that  question  for  the  begin- 
ning of  negotiations  ? Why  don’t  we  ask  it  now  s 

The  President.  Well,  Mr.  Scali,  in  a sense  I think  Secretary 
Rogers  probably  asked  the  question  by  stating  it  as  he  did  in  a press 
conference.  As  you  know,  'because  you  have  covered  these  diplomatic 
matters  for  many  years,  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other 
nation,  this  type  of  question  is  not  always  asked  simply  on  a formal 
basis  in  a diplomatic  conference. 

Sometimes  the  best  way  to  handle  it  is  to  state  the  position  publicly. 
As  far  as  Secretary  Rogers’  statement  is  conCerned?  I share  his  puzzle- 
ment as  to  why  the  Soviet  Union  is  moving  so  heavily  in  this  direction. 
As  far  as  the  Soviet  Union’s  intentions  are  concerned,  and  I want  to 
clarify  one  point  that  is  made,  the  question  as  to  their  intentions  is 
hot  something  that  I am  going  to  comment  upon.  I don’t  know  what 
their  intentions  are. 


* Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Apr.  28, 1969,  p.  303. 
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But  we  have  to  base  our  policy  on  their  capabilities  and  when  we 
project  their  SS-9  plans  to  1972  or  1973,  if  we  allow  those  plans  to  go 
forward  without  taking  any  action  on  our  part,  either  offensively  or 
defensively,  to  counteract  them,  they  will  be  substantially  ahead  of  the 
United  States  in  overall  nuclear  capability.  We  cannot  allow  that  to 
happen. 

I would  remind  the  members  of  this  press  corps,  I am  here  at  a time 
when  the  United  States  faces  a threat,  not  of  the  magnitude  that  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  faced  at  the  time  of  th«-  Cuban  missile  crisis,  but  I would 
remind  the  members  of  this  press  corps  that  at  that  time  all  of  the 
professional  experts  agreed  that  the  U.S.  superiority  was  at  least 
4 to  1 and  maybe  5 to  1,  over  the  Soviet  Union  in  terms  of  overall 
nuclear  capability. 

Now  we  don’t  have  that  today.  That  gap  has  keen  closed.  We  shall 
never  have  it  again  because  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us.  Sufficiency, 
as  I have  indicated,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  But  I do  say  this : I do  not 
want  to  see  an  American  President  in  the  future,  in  the  event  of  any 
crisis,  have  his  diplomatic  credibility  be  so  impaired  because  the 
United  States  was  in  a second-class  or  inferior  position.  We  saw  what 
it  meant  to  the  Soviets  when  they  were  second.  I don’t  want  that 
position  to  be  the  United  States’  in  the  event  of  a future  diplomatic 
crisis. 


Italian  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Eighteen  Nation 
Disarmament  Committee:  Suggestions  for  the  Adoption 
of  an  Organic  Disarmament  Program,  April  21,  1969  1 

1.  In  resolution  A/RES/2454B  (XXIII)  the  General  Assembly 
requested  the  Conference 

to  make  renewed  efforts  towards  achieving  substantial  progress  in  reaching 
agreement  on  the  question  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective 
international  control  and  urgently  to  analyze  the  plans  already  under  considera- 
tion and  others  that  might  be  put  forward  10  see  how  in  particular  rapid  progress 
could  be  made  in  the  field  of  nuclear  disarmament.8 

2.  Hence  the  adoption  of  agreements  on  effective  disarmament 
measures  remains  the  basic  aim  of  the  work  of  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Conference. 

3.  It  has  to  be  noted  that  since  1962  (when  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  submitted  their  respective  plans  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament)3  no  effective  disarmament  measure  has  been 
adopted* 

4.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1962  it  was  thought 
that  the  process  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  could  be  ini- 
tiated by  immediate  measures  for  the  reduction  of  armaments.  But 


* ENDC/245,  Apr.  21,  1969. 
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experience  has  shown  that  disarmament  must  be  “prepared”  in  an 
adequate  manner  and  that  the  preparation  itself  of  this  process  must, 
from  the  beginning,  form  the  subject  of  a plan. 

5.  The  Italian  delegation  therefore  believes  that  in  order  to  give 
a new  impetus  to  the  disarmament  negotiations  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  of  a plan  or  programme  containing,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  elements  which  must  precede  the  disarmament  process  or  serve  to 
prepare  for  it,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  methods  of  its  implemen- 
tation. 

6.  The  Italian  delegation  considers  that,  in  order  to  prepare  for 
the  disarmament  process  and  to  open  the  way  thereto,  it  is  necessary 
at  the  Same  time:  (a)  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race,  (b)  to  create  a 
climate  of  confidence,  (c)  to  undertake  studies  on  concrete  measures 
that  will  make  it  possible  to  reduce  armaments  and  armed  forces. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  make  possible  the  complete  implementation 
of  a disarmament  process,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  guidelines  which 
should  be  provided  for  and  laid  down  from  the  start. 

7.  If  the  usefulness  of  this  approach  is  recognized,  it  is  necessary 
to  envisage  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  an  organic  programme 
aimed  at  defining:  (a)  the  content  of  the  preparatory  phase,  and  (b) 
the  guidelines  which  are  to  govern  the  subsequent  process  of  dis- 
armament. 

8. . As  regards  the  preparatory  phase,  it  -will  be  a matter,  in  par- 
ticular, of  determining  the  measures  which  it  should  comprise  in 
order  to  achieve  the  aforementioned  aims,  namely,  the  halting  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  the  creation  of  a climate  of  mutual  confidence  and 
a study  of  concrete  measures  for  arms  reduction.  The  Italian  delega- 
tion has  already  expressed  its  opinion  in  this  regard  and  hopes  that 
other  delegations  will  also  make  their  views  known.  In  particular, 
the  Italian  delegation  believes  that  the  halting  of  the  nuclear  arms 
rac6  must  be  regarded  as  an  integral  problem,  the  various  aspects  of 
which  are  interdependent.  This  is  tantamount  to  recognizing  that  there 
is  a link  between  the  various  measures  to  be  adopted  in  this  field,  al- 
though this  does  not  mean  that  agreement  concerning  a given  measure 
must  necessarily  be  subject  to. the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  other 
measures.  Some  degree  of  flexibility  is  necessary  in  practice. 

9.  As  regards  the  determination  of  guidelines  for  the  disarmament 

Ess  as  a whole,  the  Italian  delegation  believes  that  it  could  be 
on  the  principles  agreed  as  long  ago  as  September  1961  between 
thd  United  iSthtes  and  Soviet  Governments.^  Tliese  principles,  brought 
up  to  date  and  supplemented  as  far  as  possible,  could  be  reproduced 
■mthin  the  framework  of  a joint  declaration  by  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Conference.  . 

For  example, ; the  original  texts  could  be  supplemented  by  stating: 

•(a)  that  the  process  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  shall 
take  place  in  a preparatory  iphase  and  in  three  successive  phases  of 
arms  reduction  until  it  is  completed ; 

(b)  that  the  three  phases  of  arms  reduction  may  be  negotiated 
separately  i the  first  phase  simultaneously  with  the  implementation 
of  the  preparatory  phase ; the  second  simultaneously  with  the  imple- 
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mentation  of  the  first;  and  the  third  simultaneously  -with  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  second ; 

(c)  that  reductions  in  all  categories  of  nuclear  and  conventional 
weapons  shall  be  progressive,  from  the  first  phase  onwards. 

10.  With  regard  to  the  stages  of  negotiation,  the  Italian  delegation 
suggests,  for  its  part,  the  following  programme  of  work: 

—to  undertake  immediate  negotiations  on  an  organic  disarmament 
programme; 

—to  carry  on,  at  the  same  time,  negotiations  on  partial  disarmament 
measures  that  have  already  been  considered  previously ; 

—after  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  a general  programme,  and 
after  obtaining  concrete  results  in  the  field  of  partial  measures  (which 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  preparatory  phase)  , to  begin  negotiations 
on  the  first  phase  of  the  disarmament  process. 

11.  The  Italian  delegation  will  be  grateful  to  other  delegations  for 
any  suggestions  they  may  wish  to  put  forward  in  regard  to  the  points 
submitted  for  their  consideration. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  General  and 
Complete  Disarmament,  April  22,  1969 1 


36.  During  the  present  session  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee 
on  Disarmament  many  of  the  delegations  that  have  spoken  have 
stressed  the  need  to  make  further  efforts  aimed  at  reaching  agreement 
on  questions  of  general  and  complete  disarmament.  This  has  been 
mentioned  by  the  representatives  of  Mexico,  Sweden,  Romania,  Ethio- 
pia, India  and  other  States.  At  today’s  meeting  the  representative  of 
Brazil  has  also  touched  upon  questions  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament. A similar  wish  was  also  expressed  by  many  countries  at  the 
twenty-third  session  Of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

37.  The  Soviet  delegation  shares  the  concern  of  the  representatives 
who  have  stressed  the  urgent  nature  of  the  problem  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament.  The  situation  that  has  come  about  in  the  world 
urgently  calls  for  the  solution  of  that  problem.  The  continuing  arms 
race, [increases  from  year  to  year  the  risk  of  a world  conflict,  aiid  thjB 
possible  consequences  of  such  a conflict;  because  of  the  accumulation 
of  armaments,  become  each  year  ever  more  dangerous  for  humanity. 

38.  Spealdng  of.  the  aims  race,  we  cannot  but  note  that  it  is  a con- 
silience of  the  military  policies  of  some  Western  Powers.*  Influential 
circles  in  those  countries  . are  staking  not  on  disarmament  but  on  the 
arms  race.  The  .military  bloc  of  the  Western  Powers,  NATO,  has  be- 
come ^the.  most  important  factor  in  the  arms  race  and  in  the  constant 
aggravation  of  international  tension. 
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39.  The  statement  of  the  Soviet  Government  on  this  subject  pub- 
lished on  10  April  1969  points  out  that : 

The  arms  race  imposed  oh  the  world  by  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  is  being 
spurred  on  by  long-term  programmes  for  the  development  of  new  aiid  ever  more 
costly  and  destructive  types  of  weapons,  which  are  being  elaborated  both  jointly 
and  individually  by  the  members  of  NATO.  That  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
vitally  important  questions  of  disarmament  have  not  yet  been  solved.2 

40.  The  leading  role  played  by  NATO  in  the  arms  race  is  con- 
firmed, in  particular,  .by  data  concerning  the  military  expenditures 
of  the  member  countries  of  that  bloc.  According  to  information  pub- 
lished in  a report  of  the  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  those  military  expenditures  are  increasing  much  faster 
than  the  military  expenditures  of  other  countries  of  the  world.3  During 
three  years  alone  ^1965-1967)  they  increased  by  35  per  cent.  Iii  1966 
the  military  expenditure  of  the  NATO  countries  amounted  to  53.9 
per  cent  of  the  over-all  world  expenditure  for  military  purposes. 
Thus  the  14  countries  of  tlie  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
with  a population  of  about  500  million,  are  spending  for  military 
purposes  more  than  ail  the  other  countries  in  the  world,  with  a popu- 
lation of  over  2,500  million.  Since  NATO  has  been  in  existence  the 
States  members  of  that  organization  have  spent  approximately 
$1,300,000  million.  In.  the  light  of  those  figures  it  is  impossible  not 
to  agree  with  the  statements  of  those  representatives  who  have  em- 
phasized, both  at  the  twenty-third  session  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  at  meetings  of  our  Committee,  the  need  to  give  a 
new  impetus  to  negotiations  on  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

41.  The  Soviet  delegation  shares  that  point  of  view.  In  the  mem- 
orandum of  the  Government  of  the  USSR  oh  disarmament  of  1 July 
1968  it  is  stated  that : 

. . . the  Soviet  Government,  draws  attention  to  the  need  for  making  every  effort 
to  achieve  concrete  results  in  solving  the  problem  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament. The  Soviet  Government  deems  it  necessary  to  give  a,  hew  impetus 
to  the  negotiations  on  this-  question  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  oh 
Disarmament.4 

42.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  agree  with  the  view  expressed  by 
some  representatives  that  the  discussion  by  the  Committee  of  partial 
disarmament  measures  lias  pushed  into  the  background  the  problem 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament.  May  I remind  you  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  partial  disarmament  measures  in  our  Committee  began  in 
July  1965,  ;af ter  the  Committee  had  attempted  to  find  an  over-all  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  general  and  complete  disarmament.  The  Soviet 
Union,  which  raised  the  problem  of  general  and  complete  disarmament 
as  long  ago  as  1922  at  the  Genoa  Conference,5  lias  endeavoured  to  con- 
tribute in  every  way  to  ah  over-all  solution  of  the  problem.  To  that 
end,  in  1962  it  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Eigliteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament  a detailed  draft  treaty  on  general  and 


'Ante,  p.  181.  . 

• Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  754-761. 

4 Jftitf.,  P;  470  (variant  translation  j . 

“ Jane  Degras,  ed.,  Soviet  Documents  on  Foreign  Policy  (London,  1951),  vol. 
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complete  disarmament.6  This  draft  treaty  provides  for  a broad  pro- 
gramme of  gradual  disarmament,  in  three  stages,  covering  the  reduc- 
tion and  the  subsequent  elimination  of  afihaments,  the  disbanding  of 
all  armed  forces,  the  dismantling  of  foreign  military  bases  on  alien 
territory,  the  abolition  of  military  conscription  and  other  measures 
to  ensure  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  international 
control. 

43.  However,  at  that  time  endeavours  to  find  an  over-all,  compre- 
hensive solution  to  the  problem  through  stage-by-stage  implementa- 
tion of  a disarmament  programme  met  with  the  opposition  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Under  various  pretexts  the 
Western  Powers  either  evaded  discussing  the  substance  of  the  disarma- 
ment problem  or  put  forward  proposals  which  were  manifestly  un- 
acceptable to  many  countries.  Thus,  for  example,  a proposal  was  made 
to  establish  a system  of  control  which  would  have  been  tantamount 
not  to  control  over  the  implementation  of  the  disarmament  measures 
but  to  control  over  the  levels  of  armaments  and  the  state  and  fighting 
capacity  of  the  armed  forces  of  States. 

44.  In.those  circumstances  it  was  decided  to  try  another  approach, 
namely,  to  attempt  to  reach  agreement  on  those  measures  which  were 
of  the  most  urgent  nature  of  on  those  in  respect  of  which  the  points  of 
view  of  the  parties  were  closer.  In  putting  forward  the  problem  of  ac- 
complishing individual  collateral  disarmament  measures,  the  Soviet 
Government  based  itself  on  the  principle  that  they  should  eventually 
lead  to  general  and_  complete  disarmament.  The  memorandum  of  the 
Government  of  the  USSli  on  measures.for  the  further  reduction  of  in- 
ternational tension  and  the  limitation  of  the  arms  race,  which  was 
issued  on  7 December  i964,  proposed  a whole  range  of  measures,  many 
of  which  were  similar  to  the  provisions  of  the  Soviet  draft  treaty  on 
general  and  complete  disarmament.  In  that  memorandum  it  was  stated 
in  particular  that  the  first  steps  in  the  field  of  disarmament,  such  as 
the  Moscow  Treaty  banning  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  the  atmosphere, 
in  outer  space  and  under  water 7 and  the  agreement  not  to  place  nu- 
clear weapons  in  orbit 8 : 

. ; . should  be  followed  by  further  agreements  limiting  the  arms  race  more  and 
more  strictly,  extending  the  area  of  international  trust  and  thus  clearing  the 
way  for  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  the  fundamental  question,  namely, 
general  and.complete  disarmament* 

45.  The  fact  that  an  organic  link  exists  between  partial  disarma- 
ment measures  and  general  and  complete  disarmament  as  the  ultimate 
aim  of  our  efforts  is  particularly  illustrated  by  the  following  example. 
The  Soviet  draft  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under 

, strict  international  control  contained  proposals  to  prohibit  the  placing 
in  orbit  or  the  stationing  in  outer  space  of  special  devices  capable  of 
delivering  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (article  i4),  and  to  prevent 
the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  (article  16).  Those  proposals 
have  already  become  or  are  becoming  norms  of  international  law  as 


• Documents  on  Disarmament,  1962,  vol.  I,  pp.  10&-127. 
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embodied  in  article  IV  of  the  Treaty  on  Principles  Governing  the  Ac- 
tivities of  States  iii  the  Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space10  and 
in  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons.11 

46.  We  believe  that  the  significance  of  partial  disarmament  meas- 
ures is  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  they  contribute  to  curbing 
the  arms  race,  to  normalizing  the  international  situation  and  to  achiev- 
ing our  ultimate  goal,  which  is  general  and  complete  disarmament 
It  is  precisely  on  the  basis  of  this  premise  that  article  VI  has  been 
inserted  in  the  non-proliferation  Treaty,  which  says : 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  undertakes  to  pursue  negotiations  in  good 
faith  on  effective  measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an 
early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a treaty  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  international  control. 

Thus,  consideration  of  and  agreement  on  collateral  disarmament  meas- 
ures can  by  no  means  hamper  the  continuation  and  intensification  of 
our  efforts  to  reach  agreement  oh  problems  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament;  on  the  contrary,  such  measures  are  designed  to  lead 
us  towards  that  goal. 

47.  In  view  of  those  considerations,  the  Soviet  delegation  deems 
that  the  time  has  come  to  give  a more  concrete  shape  to  the  negotia- 
tions on  general  and  complete  disarmament.  That  is  required  by  the 
interests  of  maintaining  and  consolidating  peace  and  is  called  for  in 
General  Assembly  resolution  2454  B (XXIII);12 

48.  The  need  to  intensify  efforts  to  achieve  agreement  on  general 

and  complete  disarmament  follows  logically  from  the  whole  preceding 
course  of  the  discussions  on  disarmament  problems.  Many  representa- 
tives who  have  spoken  here  have  noted  quite  pertinently  that  the 
cause  of  disarmament  is  entering  a new  and  advanced  stage.  This  stage 
is  characterized  above  all  by  the  fact  that  the  slogan  of  disarmament 
which  had  long  been  regarded  sceptically  by  some  statesmen  as  a 
noble  but  unrealistic  wish  has  now  found  expression  in  international 
agreements,  and  this  opens  up  good  prospects  for  the  solution  of  other 
urgent  problems  of  disarmament,  including  the  main  problem,  that  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament  ; 

49.  In  proposing  that  a new  impetus  be  given  to  the  negotiations 
on  general  ana  complete  disarmament  we  are  not  faced  with  the  need 
to  start  all  over  again,  metaphorically  speaking,  from  zero.  We  have 
a point  of  departure  for  such  negotiations — the  aforementioned 
Soviet  draft  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict 
international  control.  This  draft  treaty,  worked  out  in  full  detail,  is 
a good  basis  for  fruitful  discussions. 

50.  I should  like  to  note  also  that  as  a result  of  the  exchange  of 
opinions  in  the  period  1962  to  1964,  we  succeeded  in  reaching  agree- 
ment in  bur  Committee  on  the  principles  and  order  of  consideration 
of  disarmament  problems.  The  joint  statement  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  on  agreed  principles  for  disarmament  negotia- 
tions circulatecl  as  a Committee  document  in  March  1962  clearly  de- 
fined the  aims  of  negotiations,  the  scope  and  content  of  the  programme 

"im.,  mi , pp.  38-43. 
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of  general  and  complete  disarmament,  the  principle  of  implementa- 
tion of  disarmament  by  stages  and  the  criteria  for  transition  from  one 
stage  to  the  next,  the  principle  of  balanced  implementation  of  disarma- 
ment and  the  principle  of  the  necessity  of  strict  and  effective  inter- 
national control.1® 

51.  It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  from  1962  to  1964  certain  -work  was 
also  carried  out  which  resulted  in  a number  of  agreed  articles  of  a 
disarmament  treaty.  Working  drafts  of  the  preamble*14  articles  1,  2 
and  3 15  and  article  4 16  of  the  treaty  were  elaborated.  As  the  members 
of  our  Committee  are  aware,  those  working  drafts  recorded  the  posi- 
tions of  the  parties,  which  differed  on  many  points  but  at  the  same 
time  were  close  or  even  identical  on  a considerable  number  of  specific 
formulations.  Thus  there  exists  a number  of  documents  which  can  be 
used  as  apoint  of  departure  for  further  discussion. 

52.  The  experience  of  international  negotiations  on  disarmament 
accumulated  during  those  years  and  the  agreement  which  was  reached 
on  some  partial  disarmament  measures  and  which  has  now  been  given 
expression  in  international  treaties  enable  us  to  hope  that  also  in  ques- 
tions of  general  and  complete  disarmament  we  can  continue  to  seek 
mutually  acceptable  solutions  by  utilizing  everything  positive  that  has 
been  done  so  far. 

53;.  Noteworthy  in  this  connexion  is  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Chairman  of  today’s  meeting,  the  representative  of  Sweden,  Mrs. 
Myrdal,  in  the  First  Committee  at  the  twenty-third  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly17  and  subsequently  reiterated  in  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 18  regarding  the  study 
of  the  possibility  of  co-ordinating  the  measures  which  had  previously 
been  proposed  for  implementation  during  the  first  stage  or  disarma- 
ment ana  which  have  not  yet  become  the  subject  of  agreement.  We 
believe  that  this  proposal  deserves  careful  study.  The  approach  to  the 
' disarmament  problem  on  which  this  proposal  is  based,  has  much  in 
common  with:  the  proposals  in  the  Soviet  Government’s  memorandum 
on  disarmament  of  1 July  1968. 

54.  The  members  of  our  Committee  -will  fecall  tliat  the  Soviet  draft 
treaty  on  general  and.complete  disarmament  provided  for  the  destruc- 
tion in  the  first  stage  of  disarmament  of  the  means  of  delivering  nuclear 
weapons,  including  rockets— except  for  a certain  number  of  intercon- 
tinental missiles-^ahd  of  aircraft,  warships  and  artillery  systems 
. capable  of  serving  as  means  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons.  It  also 
provided  for  the  simultaneous  dismantling  of  military  bases  in  foreign 
territories,  which  are  the  source  of  military  conflicts.  Thus  already 
in  the  jhret  stage  of  our  programme  for  general  and  complete  disarma- 
.ment  the  implementation  of  measures  for  the  elimination  of  the  means 
of  delivery  of  nuclear  weapons  and  for  the  dismantling  of  military 
- bases  woiild  enable  States  appreciably  to  reduce  and  virtually  to  pre- 


” ibid.,  1961,  pp.  43&r441.  The  joint  statement  was  also  circulated  as  ENDC/5. 
VnooMwwtaoaDiaorwmraewf,  1962,  vol.  I,  pp.  340-342. 

' **/&«.,  pp.  574-577; 

H Ibid.,  pp.  727-728. 
irVC.l/Py.le09,  pp.  62-65. 
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elude  the  possibility  of  one  country  attacking  another  with  the  use  of 
nuclearand  thermonuclear  weapons. 

55.  Since  the  Western  Powers  have  not  agreed  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  programme,  we  now  propose  that  this  problem  be  solved 
in  parts,  beginning  with  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons, 
tlie  limitation  and  subsequent  reduction  of  the  means  of  delivery  of 
strategic  weapons,  the  prohibition  of  flights  beyond  national  borders 
of  bomber  aircraft  carrying  nuclear  weapons,  the  limitation  of  navi- 
gation zones  for  missile-carrying  .submarines  and  the  liquidation  of 
foreign  military  bases.  It  is  obvious  that  these  proposals  are  also 
designed  to  limit  or  preclude  completely  the  possibility  of  a nuclear 
attack  by  one  country  against  another.  The  accomplishment  of  these 
measures  would  not  only  be  a substantial  step  forward  in  solving 
specific  questions  of  disarmament  but  would  also  help  to  create  an 
international  atmosphere  favourable  to  further  disarmament 
negotiations. 

56.  It  is  clear  from  what  I have  said  that  the  measures  provided 
for  in  the  first  stage  of  disarmament  under  the  Soviet  draft  treaty 
and  the  proposals  set  out  in  the  Soviet  memorandum  of  1 July  1968 
are  aimed  at  one  and  the  same  goal.  Hie  only  difference  is  that  of 
approach.  In  one  case  these  measures  are  proposed  as  the  first  stage  of 
an  over-all  programme  of  disarmament  by  stages,  whereas  in  the  sec- 
ond case  they  are  proposed  as  individual  measures  designed  to  open 
the  way  to  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

57.  The  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  take  either  of  those  roads  and 
to  solve  the  problem  of  disarmament  in  an  over-all  manner,  by  stages, 
or  again  in  parts,  through  the  implementation  of  partial  measures. 
Moreover,  we  are  prepared  to  discuss  the  aforesaid  measures  and  ways 
to  reach  agreement  on  their  implementation  either  separately  or  in 
regard  to  the  whole  set  of  measures  simultaneously. 

58.  We  should  like  to  note  also  that  discussions  will  be  fruitful  only 

if  all  the  parties  concerned  show  readiness  to  reach  agreement.  During 
the  negotiations  on  general  arid  complete  disarmament  which  took 
place  from  1962  to  1961  the  Soviet  Union  was  invariably  guided  by 
the  desire  to  find  mutually  acceptable  solutions  which  would  meet  the 
interests  of  peace  and  safeguard  the  security  of  the  peoples,  and  it 
repeatedly  went  half-way  to  meet  its  partners  in  the  negotiations. 
Thus,  in  an  attempt  to  help  bring  the  positions  closer  together,  the 
Soviet  Union  altered  its  original  proposals  concerning  the  time  limits 
for  the  implementation  of  disarmament,  the  levels  of  armed  forces,  the 
scdle  of  reduction  of  conventional  armaments,  and  so  on.  . 

59.  In  view  of  the  apprehensions  expressed  by  the  United  States 
and  some  other  Western  Powers  concerning  the  simultaneous  elimi- 
nation of  the  means  of  delivery  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  first  stage 
of  disarmament,  as  proposed  in  its  original  draft  treaty,  the  Soviet 
Union  proposed  the  so-called  nuclear  missile  “umbrella”!9  We  pro- 
posed tnht,  until  the  end  of  the  third  and  last  stage  of  complete  dis- 
armament, the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  retain  a 
strictly  limited,  number  of  delivery  vehicles  with  nuclear  warheads. 
The  Soviet  Union  also  expressed  its  willingness  to  accept  a number  of 
measures  proposed  by  the  United  States  for  diminishing  the  danger 

^Docnmeritaon  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  515-516. 
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of  war  in  the  first  stage  of  disarmament.  However,  the  steps  proposed 
and  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union  iii  order  to  find  mutually  acceptable 
solutions  met  with  no  response  on  the  part  of  the  Western  Powers. 

60.  The  Soviet  delegation  is  firmly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
taking  decisive  steps  to  work  out  a treaty  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament.  The  interests  of  mankind,  the  interests  of  future  gener- 
ations, urgently  require  us  to  remove  the  obstacles  from  the  road 
leading  to  general  and  complete  disarmament  aiid,  first  and  foremost, 
the  main  obstacle,  the  arms  race,  spurred  on  by  certain  Western  coun- 
tries members  of  NATO. 

61.  In  its  aforementioned  statement  of  10  April  of  this  year  the 
Soviet  Union  appealed  to  the  countries  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance  to.  put  an  end  to  the  arms  race  and  to  embark  on  the  road  to 
disarmament.  The  statement  says : 

tiie  adoption  of  measures  aimed  at  implementing  disarmament  is  increasingly 
urgent.  The  Soviet  Government  is  firmly  convinced  of  the  necessity  resolutely 
and  steadfastly  to  make.prdgress  towards  disarmament,  whatever  efforts  may  be 
required,  because  there  are  no  better  or  more  reliable  ways  and  means  of  ensur- 
ing true  security  and  lasting  peace.20 

62.  In  advocating  the  continuation  of  negotiations  oil  general  and 
complete  disarmament  the  Soviet  delegation  is  convinced  that  if  during 
these  negotiations  all  the  partite  concerned  shbw  a constructive  ap- 
proach and  a sincere  endeavour  to  reach  agreement  on  this  cardinal 
problem,  of  disarmament,  the  said  problem  will  be  solved,  however 
complex  it  may  be. 

. 63.  In  conclusion,  we  should  like  to  express  the  hope  that  the  other 
delegations  will  also  deem  it  possible  to  set  forth  in  the  Committee 
their  views  on  thete  urgent  questions  upon  which  the  future  of  man- 
kind depends. 

Note  From  Finland  to  Other  Countries:  Preparations  for 
European  Security  Conference,  May  6,  1969*  1 

The  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  approached  recently  the  Gov- 
ernments of  European  countries  in  the  matter  of  the  arrangement  of  a 
European  security  conference  and  of  its  preparations.  Tins  proposal 
concerning  a special  preparatory  meeting  was  extended  to  the  Govern- 
ment of.  Finland  on  April  8, 1969. 

.The  Government  of  Finland  has  on  several  occasions  stated  that 
Finland  considers  a well  prepared  conference  on  European  security 
pteblerns  useful.  The  Government  of  Finland  considers  well-founded 
the  view  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  such  a conference  should  .be  -con- 
vened mthout  any  preliminary  -conditions.  The  participants  should 
have  the  right  to  present  their  views  arid  to  make  their  proposals 
on  European  questions. 

..  Furthermore*  the  Government  of  Finland  is  of  the  opinion  that  all 
Governments  concerned  should  participate  iii  such  a conference.  This 

Ante,  p.183. 
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opinion  was  expressed,  e.g.,  in  the  Finnish-Soviet  Communique  in 
June  1966  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  Finland  of  the  President 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  USSR,  A.  1ST.  Kosygin.2  At  the 
Foreign  Ministers’  meeting  of  Finland,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Norway 
and  Sweden,  held  in  Copenhagen  on  April  23  arid  24, 1969,  a joint  posi- 
tion was  defined  according  to  which  “preconditions  for  conferences  on 
security  problems  are  that  they  should  be  well  prepared,  that  they 
should  be  timed  so  as  to  offer  prospects  of  positive  results,  and  that 
all  states,  whose  participation  is  necessary  for  achieving  a solution  to 
European  security  problems,  should  be  given  opportunities  to  take 
part  in  the  discussions.” 

The  Government  of  Finland  L,  consequently,  favourably  disposed 
to  the  convening  of  a conference  on  European  security  problems.  The 
success  of  such  a conference  requires  careiul  preparations  in  advance. 
This  is  necessary  to  assure  both  a sufficiently  representative  participa- 
tion and  the  technical  arrangement  of  the  conference.  Considering  the 
great  importance  of  European  security  problems  the  prerequisites  for 
success  of  the  conference  should  be  guaranteed  as  well  as  possible.  The 
Government  of  Finland  considers  that  the  preparations  for  the  con- 
ference should  begin  through  consultations  between  the  Governments 
concerned  and,  after  the  necessary  conditions  exist,  a preparatory 
meeting  for  consideration  of  the  questions  connected  with  the  arrange- 
ment ot  the  conference  could  be  convened. 

Finland  has  good  relations  with  all  the  countries  which  are  con- 
cerned with  European  security  and  her  impartial  attitude  towards 
the  most  vital  problem  of  European  security*  the  German  question, 
has  been  appreciated  by  different  interested  parties.  This.  "3  why  the 
Government  of  Finland  is  willing  to  act  as  the  host  for  the  security 
conference  as  well  as  for  the  preparatory  meeting  provided  that  the 
Governments  concerned  consider  this  as  appropriate. 

The  Government  of  Finland  will  send  this  memorandum  to  the 
Governments  of  all  European  states,  to  those  of  East  and  West  Ger- 
many and  to  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada  and  will  instruct  her  representatives  to  sound  the  position  of 
these  countries  on  the  European  security  conference  and  to  consult 
them  on  questions  connected  with  the  preparations  of  such  a conference. 

In  view  of  this,  the  Government  of  Finland  will  closely  follow  this 
matter  and  consider  what  real  possibilities  it  may  have  in  order  to  take 
new  measures  on  its  part. 

Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Sea-Bed  at*  d 
Ocean  Floor,  May  8,  1969*  1 

13.  Among  the  problems  that  have  given  rise  to  lively  discussion 
during  the  present  session  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament* the  question  of  prohibiting  the  military  use  of  the  sea-bed, 

* See  New  York  Times,  June  19, 1966,  p.  22. 
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the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof  has  occupied  an  important  place. 
Many  delegations  have  devoted  special  statements  to  this  problem. 
A brisk  exchange  of  opinions  oh  various  aspects  of  this  problem  and  on 
the  provisions  of  the  Soviet  draft  treaty 8 took  place  at  the  informal 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  30  April  of  this  year.  All  this  testifies 
to  the  general  understanding  of  the  importance  of  this  problem  and  is 
an  encouraging  factor  giving  grounds  tor  hope  that  the  discussion  will 
enable  us  to  achieve  positive  results. 

14.  Consideration  of  this  problem  has  been  concentrated  on  three 
important  aspects,  namely,  the  scope  of  the  prohibition,  the  geographi- 
cal area  to  be  covered  'by  the  treaty,  and  control  over  the  fulfilment 
by  States  of  the  obligations  assumed  under  the  treaty. 

15.  The  statements  made  by  representatives,  as  well  as  meetings  and 
talks  with  representatives  outside  the  meetings  of  the  Committee,  have 
enabled  us  to  note  that  there  is  taking  shape  in  the  Committee  a com- 
mon approach  to  the  solution  of  two  of  those  aspects,  namely,  the  area 
to  be  covered  by  the  future  treaty  and  the  methods  of  defining  its 
limits,  as  well  as  the  question  of  control  over  the  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty.  In  the  positions  of  the  delegations  on  these  questions  there  ire 
many  points  of  contact.  At  the  same  time  substantial  differences  are 
observable  on  the  question  of  the  scope  of  the  prohibition. 

16.  There  are  two  main  points  of  view  on  this  question : The  Soviet 
Union,  as  is  well  known,  proposes  prohibiting  any  military  use  of  the 
sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  beyond  the  limits  of  a twelve-mile  maritime 
zone.  This  interpretation  of  the  question  corresponds  to  the  fullest 
extent  to  resolution  2467  A (XXIII)  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  which  notes  the  needs  to  study  the  question  of  “■the  reserva- 
tion exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean 
floor”.8  Such  a decision  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of 
peace  arid  security  of  the  peoples  and  the  requirement  of  preventing 
the  arms  race  from  spreading  to  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor.  The 
Soviet  Union’s,  point  of  view  has  been  supported  in  the  Committee  by 
the  majority  of  the  delegations  that,  have  spoken  on  this  question. 

IT.  Thus,,  the  representative  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Mr. 
Khallaf,  stated  that  the  position  of  his  country  is  “toprohibit  all  mili- 
tary weapons  and  military  activity  on  the  sea-bed”;* * * 4  The  representa- 
tive of  Sweden,  Mrs.  Myrdal,  stated  that  “the  prohibition  must  encom- 
pass nil  military  installations”.5  The  representatives  of  India,®  Mexico T 
and  Brazil 8 expressed  themselves  in  principle  as  being  in  favour  of 
the  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  for  exclusively  peaceful 
purposes; 

18. . We  have  noted  that  during  the  current  session  altogether  four- 
teen delegations  have  expressed  themselves  in  one  way  or  another  in 
favour  of  prohibiting  military  activities  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean 
floor  or  have  supported  the  principle  of  the  exclusively  peaceful  use 
of  that  field.  The  fact  that  the  maj  ority  of  the  members  of  theCommit- 


* Ante,  pp.  112-113. 

* Documents  onDiaarmantcnt,  1968,  pp.  802-804. 
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tee  have  expressed  views  on  those  lines  is  a reflection  of  world  public 
opinion,  which  supports  the  thesis  of  the  need  to  prevent  the  arms  race 
from  spreading  to  that  part  of  the  globe. 

19.  The  delegations  of  the  United  States 9 and  the  United  King- 
dom10 have  defended  the  point  of  view  that  the  prohibition  of  tne 
military  use  of  the  sea-bea  and  ocean  floor  should  be  of  a partial 
character  and  should  cover  only  certain  types  of  military  activity, 
namely  that  only  tin  placing  or  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the 
sea-bed  and  the  ocea  * floor  should  be  prohibited. 

20.  In  its  statement  of  3 April  of  this  year,  the  Soviet  delegation 
dwelt  in  detail 11  on  the  arguments  put  forward  by  the  United  States 
delegation  in  defence  of  that  point  of  view.  So  far  we  have  not  heard 
from  the  United  States  delegation  any  new  arguments  or  clarifications 
in  respect  of  the  position  it  has  adopted.  We  should  have  liked  the 
exchange  of  views  in  the  Committee  to  be  as  lively  as  possible,  as  this 
would  help  the  speediest  .progress  to  be  made.  In  the  interests  of  speed- 
ing up  our  work,  permit  me  to  explain  briefly  once  again  why  the 
United  States  delegation’s  approach  to  the  problem  of  prohibiting  the 
military  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  gives  rise  to  objections 
on  our  part. 

21.  In  the  first  place,  the  kind  of  ban  proposed  by  the  United  States 
would  be  insufficient,  because  it  would  not  be  able  completely  to  exclude 
the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof  from  the  arms 
race.  Nor  would  such  a solution  of  the  question  correspond  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  aforementioned  General  Assembly  resolution  2467  A 
(XXIII)  . The  task  is  to  take  effective  steps  in  order  to  prohibit  mili- 
tary activities  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  before  the  arms  race 
spreads  to  that  field.  Otherwise  we  might  find  ourselves  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  solving  not  the  problem  of  preventing  an  arms  face  in  that 
field  but  the  problem  of  putting  ail  end  to  it,  aiid  experience  has  shown 
that  such  a problem  is  much  more  complicated. 

22.  In  connexion  with  the  discussion  on  the  question  of  the  scope 
of  the  ban  on  the  military  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  it 
has  been  argued  that  this  question  should  be  considered  in  close  con- 
nexion with  the  question  of  the  geographical  area  to  be  covered  by 
the  treaty.  Thus,  the  United  Kingdom  representative,  Mr.  Mulley, 
speaking  on  17  April,  said 

Those  two  questions  are  closely  linked  and  cannot  be  pursued  separately ; the  area 
can  be  finally  agreed  only  when  we  know  what  is  to  be  banned,  .and  vice  versa.1* 

We  should  like  the  Unujd  Kingdom  delegation  to  explain  to  us  what, 
in  its  opinion,  that  link  consists  in.  Should  it  be  understood  to  mean 
that  the  more  complete  the  prohibition  the  narrower  will  be  the  area 
to  be  covered?  Or,  vice  versa,  the  narrower  the  concept  of  prohibition 
the  wider  will  be  the  area  to  be  covered  ? 

23.  In  connexion  with  the  discussion  on  the  question  of  the  scope 
of  the  prohibition  somo  delegations  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 

• Ant , pp.  130-137. 
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would  bo  desirable  to  define  more  precisely  and  enumerate  the  types 
of  military  activity  which  should  be  subject  to  prohibition  on  *-bc 
sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor.  Experience  has  shown  that  attempts  to 
draw  up  precise  lists  of  various  types  of  weapons  and  structures,  or 
of  various  types  of  military  activity,  have  often  proved  to  be  unneces- 
sary and  unsuccessful.  On  the  contrary,  broad,  comprehensive  con- 
cepts do  not  grow  obsolete,  since  they  apply  also  to  new  types  of 
weapons  or  means  of  warfare. 

24.  The  wording  used  in  the  Soviet  draft  treaty  is  sufficiently  broad 
and  covers  the  main  types  of  military  activity  on  the  sea-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor,  and,  moreover,  not  only  those  which  are  possible  at  the 
present  time  but  also  those  which  may  become  possible  as  a result  of  the 
development  of  military  techniques. 

25.  In  connexion  with  the  discussion  on  the  question  of  the  scope 
of  the  prohibition  there  have  been  put  forward  proposals  riot  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor— for  the  emplacement 
of  defensive  weapons.  We  believe  that  such  a solution  would  he  wrong, 
since  by  making  an  exception  for  certain  types  of  armaments  on  the 
sea-bed,  we  would  thereby  fail  to  accomplish  the  task  of  preventing 
an  arms  race  in  that  field.  Experience  has  also  shown  that  the  difference 
between  defensive  and  offensive  weapons  is  very  relative  and  that  so- 
called  defensive  weapons  can  also  be  used  for  offensive  purposes. 
Moreover,  such  an  approach  would  lead  us  into  a maze  of  endless  dis- 
cussions concerning  concepts,  definitions,  exceptions  and  so  on. 

26i  The  wish  has  also  been  expressed  that  definitions  should  be 
worked  out  for  such  concepts  as  “military  base”,  “military  installa- 
tion” and  so  on.  We  believe  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  set 
about  defining  these  concepts  more  precisely.  The  concepts  in  question 
have  been  used  repeatedly,  and  are  being  used,  in  international  treaties 
and  agreements.  It  suffices  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  similar  concepts 
have  been  used  in  the  elaboration  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty  13  and  the 
Treaty  on  Outer  Space.14  Since  those  Treaties  have  been  in  force,  none 
of  the  states  parties  to  the  Treaties  lias  ever  questioned  the  accuracy 
or  definitiveness  of  those  terms. 

27.  In  connexion  with  the  discussion  on  the  question  of  the  scope 
of  the  prohibition j some  delegations  have  referred  to  earlier  statements 
of  the  Soviet  delegation  to  the  effect  that  a complete  ban  on  the  use  of 
the- ‘Oea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  for  military  purposes  would  not  mean 
prohibiting  the  emplacement  and  use  of  means  of  communication, 
beacons  and  other  structures  having  no  direct  military  purpose,  nor 
would  it  mean  prohibiting  the  use  Of  military  personnel  and  auxiliary 
military  equipment  for  peaceful  research.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
interpret  those  statements  as  a kind  of  exception  to  the  comprehensive 
ban  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  military  use  of  the  sea-bed 
and  the  ocean  floor,  and  some  delegations  intimated  that  it  wOuld, 
allegedly,  be  desirable  that  the  Soviet  Union  should  make  also  other 
exceptions. 

28.  In  connexion  with  such  atteihpts  at  interpretation  the  Soviet 
delegation  deems  it  necessary  to  explain  that  what  is  concerned  in 
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both  cases  is  the  peaceful  use  of  the  sea-bed,  namely,  the  conducting  of 
scientific  research  for  peaceful  purposes  and  the  emplacement  of  means 
of  communication,  beacons  and  other  structures  having  no  direct  mili-f 
tary  purpose.  This  is  precisely  what  the  Soviet  delegation  spoke  about 
in  its  earlier  statements,  giving  these  examples  as  types  of  peaceful 
activity  which  do  not  at  allconmct  with  the  aim  of  completely  banning 
the  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  for  military  purposes.  The 
aforeSaid  types  of- activity  cannot  be  regarded  as  “exceptions”  to  the 
principle  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  for 
military  purposes.  „ , \ 

29i  Further,  we  should  like  to  put  forward  some  considerations  on 
the  question  of  the  geographical  area  to  be  covered  by  the  treaty.  In 
this  problem  there  are  two  aspects,  and  we  are. gratified  to  note  that  in 
regard  to  both  of  them  there  are  no  differences  of  principle  in  the 
positions  of  the  delegations. 

30. ;  Firet,  the  question  of  the  compass  of  such  a gepgraphical  area. 

Many  delegations  have  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  the  thesis 
that  the  treaty  should  cover  as  great  a part  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean 
floor  as  possible.:  Thus,  the  representative  of  India,  Mr.  Husainj 
stated:  ' ' • ' ' ' ! ' ’ • s ' , 

As  regards  the  definition  of  limits  beyond  v»  iuch  the  prohibitions  should  apply, 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  disagreement  that  as  large  ah  area  of  the  sea-bed  as 
possible  should  be  reserved  for  peaceful  purposes.1* 

The  representative  of  Sweden,  Mr&  Myrdah  stated  that  “the  geo- 
graphical area  to  be  covered  by  the  prohibition  should  be  as  large  as 
possible.”  18TheUnitedStates  representative,  Mr.Smith,speakingon 
25  Match,  stated  that : ' 

. . . the  United  States  believes  that  the  goal  should  be  to  apply  the  arms  control 
measure  to  as  broad  an  area  of  the  sea-bed  as  possible ; therefore  the  prohibition 
shotdd^we  think,  apply  to  the  sea-bed  beyond  a narrow  band  along  the  coasts 
of  States.”  ” ' 

31.  That  is  precisely  the  approach  underlying  the  Soviet  draft 

treaty,  which  envisages  that  the  proliibition  of  measures  of  a military . 
nature  should  cover  the.  whole  area  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor 
beyond  the  twelve-mile  maritime  zone  of  coastal  States.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  with  suchanapproachitis  possibleto  havethemaximum 
area  possible  covered  by  an  agreement  on  the  demilitarization  of  the 
sea-bedjand  the  ocean  floor.  , , v . .. 

32.  Secondly,  the  question. of  the  method  of  defining  the  limits  of 
the  area  to  be  covered  by  the  treaty.  Practically  all  the  delegations 
that  have  spoken  on  this  question  have  mentioned  the  desirability  of 
separating  this  matter  froin  the  question  of  the  limits  of  national 
jurisdiction,  territorial  waters  and  so  on,  and  of  working  out,  in  order 
to  define;  such  limits,other  criteria  which  would  not  affect  and  would 
not  prejudge  the  complicated  and  controversial  legal'  issues  connected 
with  the  problem  of  tne  lmuts  of  national  jurisdiction.  . 

33;  We  believe  that  such  an  approaches  the  most  realistic  and  there- 
fore ^e  most  promising  for  a solution  of  the  problem  before  us. 
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Guided  by  the  desire  to  separate  the  question  of  the  limits  of  the  area 
to  be.  covered  by  the  treaty  from  controversial  questions  concerning 
the  limits  of  national  jurisdiction,  the  Soviet  Union  has  propped 
establishing  for  the  purposes  of  this  treaty  a twelve-mile  maritime 
zone,  beyond  which  the  military  activities  of  States  on  the  sea-bed 
and  the  ocean  floor  and  thje  subsoil  thereof  would  be  prohibited.  In 
doing  so  we  have  in  mind  that  the  establishment  and  existence  of  such 
a zone  would  in  ho  way  affect  problems  of  the  national  jurisdiction  of 
coastal  States  and  would  not  create  obstacles  to  the  exploitation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  seas  and  oceans. 

34.  We  believe  that  the  cloieiieSs  of  the  points  of  view  as . regards 
the  principle  of  the  approach  to  this  problem,  gives  us  grounds  to  hope 
for  the  achievement  of  agreement  in  this  matter  and  m regard  to  the 
concrete  application  of  such  a principle.  Our  proposal  for  a twelve- 
mile  coastal  zone  provides  such  a concrete  solution  of  the  question. 

M.  In  connexion  with  consideration  of  the  proposal  to  establish  a 
twelve-mile  maritime  zone  some  apprehensions  have  been  expressed 
regarding  the  rightsof  States  whose.  territorial  waters  are  narrower 
than  the  proposed  twelve-mile  maritime  zone.  What  those  apprehen- 
sions are  concerned  about  is  that  States  whose  territorial  waters  do 
not  ^tetch  to  a width  of  twelve  miles  might,  it  is  alleged,  find  that 
foteigh  military  installations  wquldbemoved  closer  than  twelve  miles 
from  their  shores.  There  are  no  .grounds  for  such  apprehensions.  The 
Soviet  proposal  f or  the  establishment  of  a twelve-nrilemaritime  zone 
is  based  on  the.  pr emite . that  such  a zone,  is  to  be  established  for  all 
coastal  States  irrespective  of  ' the  width  of  their  territorial  waters. 
Consequently,  also  those  States  whose  territorial  waters  are  under 
twelve  miles  would  be  protected  by  the  twelve-mile  zone  established  for 
the  purposes  of  this  treaty.  The  Solution  to  the  problem  which  we  pro- 
pose  is  aimed  at  creating  equaljConditions  for  all  States  and  does  not 
allow  of  any  i nterpretation  that  would  lead  to  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  States  whose  territorial  waters  are  narrower  than  the  twelve- 
mile  maritime  zone.  . 

36.  The  .question  has  also  been  raised  in  tlm  Committee  whether, 

in  defining  the  limits  df  the  area  to  be  covered  by  the  treaty,  it  would 
hbtbe  pb^ble  to  combine  the  principle  of  a certain  distance  from  the 
shote  with  the  priheiple  of  the  depth  of  the  maritime  waters.  We 
beiievethatsucha‘Sm^  wrong,  first  of  all, 

tecaute  it  'wqidd  put  the  coastal  States  on  an  unequal  footing  by  virtue 
of  the  differerice  in  the  geographical  conditions  of  their  situation  and 
thenature  of  the  suiTqim  Apart  from  all  else,  an  attempt 

a method  would  give  rise  to  great  difficulties  and 
might  delay  for  a long  time  theelaborationof  a treaty  prohibiting  the 
nulii^^nse  ofthe^arbed  and  the  ocean  floor.  , v 

37.  Some  representatives  have'  also  referred  in  their  statements  to 
questiohs  qfhqw  the  treaty  would  apply  to  international  straits,  gulfs 
and  so  on.  TheSbviet  draft  treaty  contains  ah  answer  to  those,  ques- 
tions. Article  3 reads : 

The  outer  llmit  of  thetwelve-mile  mnritime  zone  established  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Treaty  Shall  be  measured  from  the  same,  baselines  as.  are  used  In  defining 
the  limits  of  the  territorial  watersof  coastal  States. 
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38.  Thus,  in  defining  the  limits  of  this  zone,  account  ■will  be  taken 
of  the  practice  of  States  and  the  experience  of  international  relations 
accumulated  so  far,  which  has  been  given  expression  in  agreements  and 
conventions.  In  particular,  the  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and 
the  Contiguous  Zone  signed  in  Geneva  in  1958 18  contains  precisely 
formulated  principles  for  determining  the  base-lines  to  be  applied  in 


39.  Turning  to  the  question  of  control  over  fulfilment  of  the  treaty* 
we  note  the  existence  of  many  points  of  contact  in  the  positions  of  dele- 

fations  on  this  question.  Many  of  the  delegations  that  have  spoken 
ave  stressed  the  need  to  establish  coiitool  and  have,  suggested  that  we 
should  be  gtiided  in  this  by  the  principles  worked  out  for  the  verifica- 
tion of  compliance  with  the  Antarctic  Treaty  and  the  Treaty  on  Outer 

space.  ; ' ‘ ■ ; 

,40.  This,  in  our  opinion,  would  bea  reasonable  approach,  since  the 
aforesaid  two  treaties  and  the  proposed  treaty  on  prohibition  of  the 
use ?f or  military  purposes  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the 
subsoil  thereof,  while  differing  in  some  respects,  have  many  points  in 
common  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  the  solution 
proposed.  ..  ; 

41.  The  draft  treaty  submitted  by  the  Soviet  delegation  provides 
for  the  system  of  control  used  in.  those  agreements,  namely,  free  access 
to  objects  placed  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  ana  the  subsoil 
thereof,  by  States  parties  to  the  treatyon  the  basis  of  reciprocity. 

42;  Some  delegations,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  their  statements  in 
the  Committee,  maintain  the  position  that  the  complete  prohibition  of 
the  use  for  military  purposespf  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the 
subsoil  thereof  would  complicate  the  problem  of  control.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  United  States  representative  said  on  25  March: 

Consideration  of  the  verification  question  also  demonstrates  the  need  to 
restrict  the  scope  of  the  prohibition  to  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  since  other- 
wise the  , task  ofinspecting  the  multitude  of  present  and  future  facilities  would 
be  beyond  capabilities.1* 

43.  Such  a point  of  view  is  incomprehensible  to  us.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  in  our  statement  of  3 April  that, ;in  our  opinion,  the  com- 
plete prohibition  of  the  use  for  military  purposes  of  the. sea-bed  and 
the  ocean  floor  would  facilitate,  whereas  a partial  ban,  being  limited  to 
prohibiting  only  the  emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
would  complicate  therproblem  of  control-0  We  should  like  the  United 
States  delegation  to  explain  its  view  that  a partial  ban  would  facilitate 
thhptoblem  of  cpntrbli . 

44.  Some  represeritatives  have  raised  the  question  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  togive  control  an  international  character.  In  our  opin- 
ion, there  is  no  need  for  this.  Control  based  on  the  principle  of  free 
access  has  proved  its  effectiveness,  particularly  in  verifying  compH- 
imce with the  Antarctic  Treaty. 

45.  The  use  of  international  means  of  verification  would  greatly 
lomplicate  the  problem  of  control,  and  the  control  machinery  itself 
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would  most  probably  be  cumbersome  and  inflexible.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  adoption  of  an  international  system  of  control  would 
require  substantial  funds  and  appropriate  personnel  that  could  be 
used  for  other,  more  urgent  needs. 

46.  Besides  the  aforementioned  three  important  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  prohibiting  the  use  for  military  purposes  of  the  sea-bed 
and  the  ocean  floor,  the  statements  of  delegations  also  touched  upon 
other  quekions  connected  with  the  draft  treaty* *  for  instance,  the 
question  of  the  depositary  countries  ; of  the  minimum  number  of  rati- 
fications required  for  thetreaty  to  enter  into  force ; of  certain  formulas 
of  the  preamble  and  so  on. 

47;  We-  believe  that  these  questions  deserve  consideration,  but  it 
will  be  easier  to  find  solutions  to  them  if  we  reach  agreement  on  the 
basic  questions.  In  this  connexion  I should  like  to  stress  that  it  is 
important  that  amendments  or  additions  to  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  should  .be  aimed-  ait  strengthening  it  and  not  at  weakening  it. 

48.  We  should  like  to  hope  that  as  a result  of  the.  discussion  the 
Committee  will  be  able  to  come  to  a constructive  decision  and  that  in 
the  Gommitfcee’s  report  to  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  we  shall  be  able  to  state  that  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  achieving  acceptable  solution  which  meets  the 

interests  of  the  peoples  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  United  .Nations  General  Assembly,  particularly  its  resolution 
2467  A (XXIII)  i ./  *;  * 

. 49,  We  are  convinced  that  to  do  so  the  necessary  objective  condi- 
tionsexisfc  and  that  the  treaty  prohibitihg  the  use  for  .military  pur- 

Eoses  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof  can 
ecoine  in  the  fairly  near  future  a real  fact,  exercising  a positive  influ- 
ence on  international  life  and  on  the  further  progress  of  the  cause  of 
disarmament.  The  Soviet  delegation  for  its  part  will  endeavour  to 
contribute  to  the  utmost  to  such  a solution  of  the  problem. 


Statement  by  ACDA  Deputy  Director  fisher  to  the  Eight- 
een Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Sea-Bed  and 
Ocean  Floor,  May  15,  1969 1 

21.  I have  listened  with  interest  to  the  thoughtful  remarks  which 
have  been  made  by  our  colleague,  the  Nigerian  representative,  and  the 
United  States  delegation  wUTgive  to  his  statement  and  to  the  working 
papers Which  he  ms  submitted  the  carefid  consideration  they  so  ob- 
viously deserve.  Today  l should  like  to  deal  primarily  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  sea-bed  arid  ocean  floor. 

•22.  President  Nixon,  in  his  letter  to  Ambassador  Smith  of  15 
March,  indicated  that: 

the  United  States  is  interested  In  working  out  an  international  agreement  that 
would prohibit ^he  emplacement  or  fixing  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  on  the  sed-bed.* 

* END0/PY.411,  pp.  10-15. 
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The  United  States  delegation  is  here  to  try  to  work  out  such  an 
agreement.  , . . 

23;  Today  I intend  to  confine  my  remarks  primarily  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  scope  of  the  prohibition  since  this  appears  to  be  the  major 
area  of  difference  of  views.  The  United  States,  and  we  believe  many 
other  major  naval  Powers  which  either  are  entirely  insular  or  which 
have  long  coast  lines,  would  be  unprepared  to  accept  a total  ban  oh 
all  .: military  activities  oil  the  sea-bed.  However,  we  believe  that  the 
main— indeed  the  only— worrisome  threat  to  the  peaceful  future  of 
the  sea-bSd  is  the  possibility  of  the  fixing  or  emplacement  on  the  sea- 
bed of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The 
United  States  is  convinced,  moreover,  that,  we  have  a good  chance  of 
successfully  negotiating  an  agreement  which  will  prevent  an  arms  race 
on  the  sea-bed  if  we  focus,  our  attention  on  nuclear  weapons  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  In  particulars  the  Unitea  States  is  com 
vinced  that  by  concentrating  on  these  weapons  we  caii  reduce  theprob- 
lem  of  verification  to  manageable  jpropdrtions.  But  the  United  States 
is  also  convinced  that  if  we  permitted  ourselves  to  be  diverted  to  at- 
tempts to  work  but  asWeepmg  prohibition  on  the  “use  for  military 
purposes  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor”  or  to  try  to  prohibit  the  plac- 
ing on  the  sea  bed  and  ocean  floor  of  all  “objects  of  a military  nature”, 
we  would  raise  problems  of : verification  which  would  be  insuperable 
and  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  reach  an  agreement. 

24;  In  considering  the  question  now  under  consideration— the  pre- 
vention of  an  arms  race  on  the  sea-bed— -We  must  bear  in  mind  the 
nature  of  this  environment.  The  territory  of  the  sea-bed  is  vast;  it 
amoumtb  to  135  million  square  miles,  or  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  earth’s 
surface;  The  water,  which  sea-bea  is,  for  all  practical  pur- 

poses, opaque;  Visibility  is  limited  to  ten  yards  or  so.  The  physical 
environment  of  the  sea-bed  is  hostile  to  man.  In  many  parts  of  the 
ocean  the  sea-bed  is  many  miles  in  depth.  Moreover,  mbst  of  the  sea- 
bed  is  under  pressures  which  are  from  tens  to  many  nundreds  of  times 
the  pressure  under  which  we  live  in  the  atmosphere.  These  are  pres- 
sures in  which  man,  unless  enclosed  in  a pressure-resistant  device, 
camiotfimctioii  or  in  most  instahces  evehsurvive. 

25.  We  must  consider  the  problem  which  the  environment  of  the 

sea-bed'  presents  to  the  emplacement  or  fixing  of  nuclear  weapons  or 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  as  part  of  an  effective  weapons 
system.  Nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  detraction,  are 
complex  devices;  To  he  effectively  utilized,  they  require  sophisticated 
delivery  systems  and  extensive  command  and  control  systems,  They 
also  reqiure  pefibdic/maihfenance.  Mpreover/^  which  control 

nuclear  weapohs  cah  be.  expected,  for  their  own  protection,  to  enforce 
a high  degree  of  security  in  exercisingcohtrol  o ver  them.  They  are 
not  nkely  tp  let  theih  “lie  around  loose”,  so  to  speak,  in  an.  interna- 
tional regime  like  the  sea-bed,  but  will  require  a protective  system  to 
prevent  other  countries  from  rendering  them  ineffective  or  even  cap- 
turing them. 

26.  N o W in  some  circumstances  certain  countries  might  think  that 
the  military  benefits  to  be  gained  from  emplacing  or  fixing  nuclear 
weapons  on  the  ocean  floor  would  be  so  great  as  to  Warrant  the  effort 
to  devise  a systein^  which  Would  meet  these  requirements  in  the  envi- 
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ronment  of  the  sea  bed.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  are  here  discussing 
this  item  as  a realistic  item  of  preventive  disarmament.  But  it  is  ah 
most  inconceivable  that  a.country  would  emplace  or  fix  nuclear  weap- 
ons on-the  sea-bed  or  ocean  floor  unless  these  weapons  were  housed,  in 
quite  a substantial  installation,  capable  of  meeting  the  requirements 
I have  iust  outlined.  The  emplacing  or  fixing  of  an  installation  on  the 
ocean,  floor  which  would  meet  these  requirements  would  be  quite  a 
difficult  operation,  involving  extensive  engineering  activity.  It  would 
'be  unlikely  to  escape  the  attention  of  other  maritime  Powers.  Under 
the  United  States  proposal,  the:  only  question  that  would  have  to  be 
resolved  would  be  whether  this  installation  contamed  a nuclear  weapon 
br  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

27.  In  this  connexion  1 should  like  to  note  the  thoughtful  observa- 
tions made  by  our  colleague  the  representative  of  Poland  when  on  24 
April  he  pointed  out  that  there,  may  be  modern  sophisticated  weapon 
systems  that  might  be  installed  on  the  sea-bed  which  could  be  used 
for  both  conv^entional  ahd  nuclear  mearis  of  warf are  although  it  might 
be  uneconomical  to  emplace  the  necessary  installations  solely  for  con- 
ventional weapons.3  \This  is  an  interesting  poin^  but  I would  respect- 
fully submit  that  it  does  not  lead  to  the  acceptance  of  a treaty  involving 
the  complete  deinilitarization  of  the  sea-bed.  It  does,  however,  raise 
thb  question  of whether the  piblubitibn  shbifid  be  extended  to  the 
emplacing  or  fixing  on  the  sea-bed  of  launching  platforms  capable 
of  handling  nuclear  weapons  or  other  weapons  of  mass  detraction, 
whether  .or  not  a warhead  containing  such  weapons  were  actually  at- 
tached, Indeed,  Ambassador  Smith,  in  hib  intervention  on25  March 
suggested  this  ppssibility  as  a possible  measure  to  prevent  a State 


28.  Out  colleague  the  Soviet  representative  has  maintained  that 
ifwe  limittheprombitiohtoweaponsofmassdestructiontheverifica- 
tion  problemwill  be  morecomplicated.We  haveheard  asimilar  argu- 
inent.  today  from  another  respected  representative  in  this  Committee. 
IV^ith  the  greatest  persorial  respect  l^  should  like  to  express  a contrary 
view.  Ambassador  Roshchin  stated  in  his  remarks  at  oiir  meeting  oh 
3 


Indeed,  it:the  ban.  covered  only  certain  types  of  activity,  the  controlling  party 
wotild  be.  iPaced  in  each  , specific  cash  With  the  question  of  whether  the  object 
wncernedhadtodp  withj^hibitedorpem 

The-  Unite  Sta,t^  maihteihs,  hpwever,  that  the  parties  to  the  treaty 
womd  beiace^  question  iriuch  more  frequently  under  a total 

ban  such  as  that  suggested  by  the  Soviet  Union.  indeed  they  would  be 
facM  with  the  impossible  task  of  having  td  decide  whether  each 
and  every  object  or  installation  emplacea  on  the  sea-bed  was  of  a 
“direct  imhtary  hature5,.  Hbw  would  the  parties  verify  and  control 
ah'lh^  ? They  would  be  dealing  with  a vast 

numbei  of  ob jects,  many  of  which  are  inconspicuous  in  themselves  and 
doncrtrpqw^  How  would  the  parties  be  aware  of  even 

a smaU  propbrtion  of  the^e  aotivities  that  might  be  carried  on  in  a 
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clandestine  manner,  over  the  vast  and’ murky  area  of  the  ocean  floor  ? 
For  those  reasons,  I respectfully  submit,  the  Soviet  proposal  for  com- 
plete demilitarization  would  pose  insuperable  verification  problems, 
well  beyond  the  present  or  projected  capability  of  any  State. 

29.  The  very  possibility  of  peaceful  installations  on  the  sea-bed 
and  the  ocean  moor  means  that  any  agreement  we  work  out  will  have 
to  concern  itself  with  the  nature  of  particular  installations.  Moreover, 
we  must  evaluate  this  problem  not  merely  against  the  background  of 
the  peaceful  activity  Which  is  taking  place  on  the  sea-bed  now  but 
against  the  background  of  the  extension  of  commercial,  scientific  and 
other  research  activities  that  will  doubtless  be  taking  place  on  the 
sea-bed  in  the  coming  years. 

• 30.  Against  that  background  of  increasing  peaceful  activity  on  the 
sea-bed,  if  the/prohihition  is  limited- to  banning  nuclear  weapons  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  the  parties  will  be  faced  with  a 
far  More  manageable  problem  of  verification— and  they  will  be  faced 
with  that  problem  much  less  frequently-^than  they  would  be  under 
a proposal  for  complete  demilitarization.  Indeed?  they  need  only  be 
concerned  with  whether  a given  . installation  contains  nuclear  or  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  wrhich,  as  I indicated  before,  are  the 
main— indeed  the  pnly— realistic  threat  to  peaceful  uses  of  thesea-bed. 
'Such  complex  installations w ou let* be  much  less  difficult  to  detect j.  for 
the  reasons  I have  already  mentioned.  . 

31.  In  his  interventionon  this  siibject  at  our  meeting  oii  25  March 

Ambassador  Smith  stated  that  in  the  United:  States  view  “complete 
demilitarization,  of  the  sea-befi  would  . . ..  be  siinply  unworkable  and 
-prdiiabiy  In.  his  intervention  ajt  our  meeting  , bn  3*  April 

our  Soviet  colleague,  Ambassador  Foshchin,  took  issue  with  that  point 
of  view 7 andj  again  With  the  greatest  personal  respect,  1 should  like 
to  .place  before  this  ;C  illustration  of  why  an  uhverifiable 

ban  on  the  placing  of  any  objects  of  a.  military  nature  on  the  sea-bed 
■-dp^d^ajth'reat'to  the  swuriiy.  of -States;' 

32.  I think  we  would  all  agree  that  a system  placed  on  the  sea- 
bed which  is  designed  to  provide  information  oh  the  presence  of  sub- 
marine traffic  is  an  object  of  a military  nature,  and  that  emplacing 
such  a system  oh  the  sea-bed  would  thus  involve  using  the  sea-bed  for 
a hnilitary  purpose.  Ai  such  it  would  be  prohibited  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Soviet  draft  treaty  if  it  were  placed  more.than  twelve 
miles  pff  the  coast^as  indeed  it  might  well  have  to  be  in  order  to  be 
pffe^tive.  And'yet .‘I think we would  also 

impossible  to  verify  whetto  or  not  other  countries  had  emplaced  such 
devices  on  the  sea  bottom..  So  we  are  faced  with  this  question : in  these 
circuinstahc^  is  it  realistic,  is  it  consistent  with  the  concept  of  balance 
cpntaihWidu^ the  fifth point of- ^ the  Joint  Statement  of.ji^ebd'Princi- 
pies  for  Disarmament  Negotiations,8  is  it  in  the  interests  of  peace,  to 
suggest  that  the  country  should  agree- not  to  emplace  such  a device 
itself?  I would  submit  that  itis  not.  As  Ambassador  Smith  pointed 
out  at  our  meeting  on  25  March,  the  existence  of  submarine  forces 
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requires  States  to  take  action  in  self-defence,  such  as  establishing 
warning  systems  that  use  the  sea-bed.0  The  United  States  is  riot  pre- 
pared*  to  entei^ritb  a treaty  wliich  would  throw  the  propriety  of  these 
systems  in  doubt.  _ ’ . 

33.  Before  conducting  I should  like  to  deal  with  two  arguments 
which  have  been  used  against  prevention  of  an  arms  race  on  the  sea- 
bed by  a prohibition  of  a type  that  the  United  States  believes  to  be 
realistic. 

<34.  The  first  is  an  argument  based  on  an  analogy  to  the  language 
of  the  Antarctic 10  and  outer  space  Treaties.  Iri  particular  it  has  been 
based  on  a quotation  of  a portion  of  article  IV  of  the  outer  space 
Treaty.  Several  delegations  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  second 
pararaph  of  article  IV  provides  that  the  riioon  and  other  celestial 
bodies  “shall  be  used  . . . exclusively  for  peaceful  -purposes,1 ’’and  that 
“the  establishment  of  military  bases,  installations  arid  fortifications, 
the  testing  of  any  type  of  weapons  and  the  conduct  of  military  manoeu- 
vers  ...  ; ; ;shall  be  f6rbidden”ori  those  celestial  bodies.11 

35.  Those  relying  on  that  paragraph  of  article  IV  as  a basis  for 
support  ed  ari  argument  for  complete  demilitarization  of  the  sea-bed 
fail  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  first  paragraph  of  article 
IV,  dealing  with  outer  space  generally,  as  distinguished  from  the 
moon  rihdtethefc  celestial  bodies,  lihiits  its  uridertrikirig  to  a commitment 
“not  to  place  in  orbit  arourid  the  earth  any  objects  carrying  nuclear 

My^-c^er.--Mhds.~,o'f  weapons  of  mass  destruction”.  Here 
we  have  two  types  of  prohibitiori,  one  dealing  with  outer  space  gem 
erally  which  is  liriiited  to  nuclear  weapons  or  other  weapons\df  mass 
destruction  arid  one  dealing,  with  the  moon  arid  other  celestial  bodies. 
If  we  are  looking  for  analogies,  we  submit  that  we  would  have  to 
recognise  ■that  the  sea-bedy  which  is  within  the  area  that  man  is  at 
present  exploring,  is  iriore  closely  comparable  tp  outer  space,  'where 
marihas  been  travenirig  for  ahriost  a decade^tharito  the  irioon  arid  other 
celestial  bodies,  where  man  has  not  yet  been  present. . 

36.  The  secohd  argument . for  considering  only  a complete  de- 

militarization of:  the  sea-bed.  has  been  based  oil  the  .text  of  General 
Assembly  resolution  2467  A.  (XXIII).  Paragraph  3 of  that  resolution 
calls  upbri  the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed  and 
the:  Ocean  Flopir  ti>  “study”— and  I should  like  to  emphasize  the 
wpi*<^  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes  of 

the  sea-bed  arid  tKe  ocean  floor”  and  to  do  so  “taking  into  account 
the  studies  arid  international  negotiations  being  undertaken  in  the 
fmld^o:^  . _ * . „ 

37;  Itf  s appareritly  argued  that  because  the  General,  Assembly,  by 
a vote  of  112  to  none,  with  7 abstentions,  called  for  such  a study  by 
anotheri  ^ Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea- 

Bed  and  the  (Dceian  Floor— the  General  Assembly  Kas;;decided  that 
•tins  EigH^n-i7fttion  Goriinuttee  on  Wsarmanient, 

.must  Negotiate  ari  agreemririt  Vhich  provides  that  rio  military  activities 
may  be  carried  put  oi  • -he  ocean  floor.  That  argument  appears  to  involve 

- . .V  : 
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a prejudgment  of  the  results  of  the  study  contemplated  in  General  As- 
sembly resolution  2467  A (XXIII)  as  well  as  a preiudgment  of  the 
negotiations  which  we  are  now  conducting  in  the  Eighteen  Nation 
Committee  oh  Disarmament.  * 

38.  Moreover,  that  argument  is  not  consistent  with  the  legislative 
history  of  the  resolution  as  it  was  developed  at  the  twenty-third  session 
of  the  General  Assembly.  The  United  States  is  one  of  the  countries 
that  voted  for  this,  resolution.  Before  it  did  so,  it  made  it  quite  clear 
that  in  its  view  the  reference  to  “peaceful  purposes”  in  the  resolution 
did  hot  involve  an  obligation  to  negotiate  an  arms  control  agreement 
which  precluded  all  military  activities.  It  also  made  it  clear  that  mili- 
tary activities  not  specifically  precluded  by  the  arms  control  agree- 
ment which  might  be  negotiated  would  continue  to  be  conducted,  but 
would  be  conducted,  of  course,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  for  purposes  consistent  with  the  United 
Nations  .Charter  and  other  obligations  of  international  law* 

39.  To  sum  up,  the;  United  States  is  of  the  firm  belief  that  we 
should  work  towards  an  international  agreement  whose  provisions 
would  be  realistic  enough  to  curb  the  major  threat  of  an  extension  of 
the  arms  race  to  the  sea-bed  arid  at  the  same  time  would  assure  Parties 
that  they  might  have  confidence  that  the  agreement's  being  observed; 
We  believe  that  ail  agreement  banning  the  emplacement  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  other  weapohs  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed  would 
accomplish  that  goal',  and  we  also  believe  that  such  a measure  is 
obtainable  before  this  Committee  submits  its  report  to  the  General 
Assembly. 


Nigerian  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Eighteen 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Comprehensive  Test- 
Ban  Treaty*  May  15,  1969 1 

The  question  of  verification  constitutes  the  greatest  stumbling  block 
to  concluding  a Comprehensive  Test  Bah.  Although  much  progress  has 
been  made  m developing  the  means  of  identifying  earthquakes  dr 
nuclear  explosions  through  long,  range  teleseisraic  systems,  the  experts 
are  all  agreed  that  there  :is  yet  a gap  to  he  bridged  to  ihake  the  seismic 
idehtifiratibn^  ; . 

In  the  general  atmdsphere  of  suspicion  arid  distrust  among  states  it 
is  little  wonder  that  exclusive  reliance  onseismicidentificatiqn  has  not 
found  full  acceptance.  \ _ 4*  V . . . , 

. The  Nigerian  Delegation  considers  that  to  inspire  the  confidence 
necessary  for  condudingthe  Test  Ban  Treaty.  a foolproof  method  of 
verificatioh  must  be  established.  This  will  involve  the  augmentation  of 
seismic  y^^catioh  with  |ome  other  form  of  verification  where  the 
formeris  inconclusive. 

The  Nigerian  Delegation  is  well  aware  of  the  reservations  about 
“on-site”  inspections.  The  Delegation  believes  that  these  reservations 
do  not  attach  to  the  system,  per  se,  but  stem  from  the  uneasiness  that 

1 EJNDO/246,  May  15,  i960. 
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“on-site”  inspectionsmightbe  exploited  for  purposes  of  espionage.  If 
therefore  the  possibility  of  espionage  can  be  eliminated  or  reduced 
considerably,  “on-site”  inspections,  where  seismic  verifications  are 
inconclusive  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  acceptable. 

In  its  working  paper  ENDC/232  of  20th  August  1968  the  United 
Kingdom  Delegation  ^pr  oposed  the  establishment  of  a Committee  that 
will  undertake  “on-site”  inspections  if  strong  evidence  of  a possible 
infringement  of  a Test  Ban  Treaty  was  produced.  The  proposal  en- 
visaged the  inclusion  of  the  super-powers  in  the  Committee.  Such  an 
inclusion  will  not  remove,  the  basis  of  the  reservations  about  “on-site” 
inspections,  To  overcome  this  short-coming,  the  Nigerian  Delegation 
now  recommends  that  the  Committee  should  be  composed,  exclusively, 
of  non-aligned  countries  that  have  signed  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  8 and  possess  the  technological  know-how  to  cope  with  the  im- 
plications of  such  inspections. 

Such  a Committee  of  non-aligned  countries  should  allay  apprehen- 
sions about  “on-site”  inspections,  Since  they  would  have  signed  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  the  members  of  the  Committee  should  not 
be  interested  in  atomic  weapon  espionage  because  that  Treaty  prohibits 
them  from  putting  inte  practical  use  any  knowledge  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons they  may  thus  unlawfully  acquire.  On  the  other  hand,  their  being 
non-aligned  will  ensure  that  they  are  unlikely  to  act  as  agents  of  the 
super-powers.. 


United  States  Proposal  Submitted  to  the  Eighteen  Nation 
Disarmament  Committee:  Draft  Treaty  Prohibiting  the 


of  Mass  Destruction  oh  the  Sea-Bed  and  Ocean  Floor, 
May  22,  1969 1 

The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty, 

Itecognizing  the  common  interest  of  all  mankind  in  the  progress  of 
the  exploration  and  use  of  the  seabed  and  ocean  floor  for  peaceful 


msidering  that  the  prevention  of  a nuclear  arms  race  on  the  seabed 
andoCetmflcmrtervestheintere^ofmaintainingworld  peace,reduces 
intematioii&il  tensions,,  and  strengthens  friendly  relations  among 
States,  ’ ' ' 

Convinced  th&t.this  Treaty  will  further  the  principles  and  purposes 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  in  a manner  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  international  law  and  without  infringing  the  freedoms 
of  the  nigh  seas, 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

’ ’ Article  I ' ’ 

1.  Each.  State  Party  to  this  Treaty  undertakes  not-  to  emplant  or 
emplace  fixed  nuclear  weapons  or  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction 

*DooumenU  onDitarmament,  1968 , pp.  401-405. 
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or  associated  fixed  launching  platforms  on,  within  or  beneath  the  sea- 
bed and  ocean  floor  beyond  a narrow  band,  as  defined  in  Article  II  of 
this  Treaty,  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  any  State. _ 

2;  Each  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  undertakes  to  ref  rain  from  caus- 
ing, encouraging,  facilitating  or  in  any  way  participating  in  the  activi- 
ties prohibited  by  this  Article. 

Article  II 

1.  For  purpose  of  this  Treaty,  the  outer  limit  of  the  narrow  band 
referred  to  in  Articles  I shall  be  measured  from  baselines  drawn  in  the 
manner  specified  in  Paragraph  % hereof.  The  width  of  the  narrow 
band  shall  be  three  ( 3 ) miles. 

2.  Blank  (Baselines) 

3.  Nothing  in  this ■ Treaty  shall  be  interpreted  as  prejudicing  the 

gosition  of  any  State  Party  with  respect  to  rights  pr  claims  which  such 
tate  Party  may  assert,  or  with  respect  to  recognition  Or  nohrecogni- 
tion  of  rights  or  claims  asserted  by  any  other  State,  relating  to  terri- 
torial or  other  contiguous  seas  or  to  the  seabed  anci  ocean  floor. 

Article  III 

1.  Iii  order  to  promote  tlu  objectives  and  ensure,  the  observance  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Treaty,  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  remain 
free  to  observe  activities  of  other  States  on  the  seabed  and  ocean  floor, 
without  interfering  with  such  activities  or  otherwise  infringing  rights 
recognized  under  international  law  including  the  freedoms  of  the  high 
seas.  In  the  event  that  such  obser\Tation  does  not  in  any  particular  case 
suffice  to  eliminate  questions  regarding  fulfillment  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Treaty,  Parties  undertake  to  consult  and  to  cooperate  in  endeavor- 
ing to  resolve  the  questions. 

2.  At  the  review  conference  provided  for  in  Article  V,  considera- 
tion shall  bo  given  to  whether  any  additional  rights  or  procedures  of 
verification  should  be  established  by  amendment  to  this  Treaty. 

Article  IV 

Any  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  may  propose  amendments  to  this 
Treaty.  Amendments  shall  enter  into  force  for  each  State  Party  to  the 
Treaty  accepting  the  amendments  upon  their  acceptance  by  a majority 
of  the  State  Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  thereafter  for  each  remaining 
State  Party  on  the  date  of  acceptance  by  it. 

Article  V 

Five  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  a conference  of 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  be  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  iii  order  to 
review  the  operation  of  this  Treaty  with  a view  to  assuring  that  the 
purposes  of  the  preamble  and  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  are  being 
realized.  Such  review  shall  take  into  account  any  relevant  techno- 
logical developments.  The  review  conference  shall  determine  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  a majority  of  those  Parties  attending  whether 
and  when  aii  additional  review  conference  shall  be  convened. 
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Each  Party  shall,  in  exercising  its  national  sovereignty  have  the 
right  to  withdraw  from  this  Treaty  if  it  decides  that  extraordinary 
events,  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  Treaty,  have  jeopardized 
the  supreme  interests  of  its  country,  it  shall  give  notice  of  such  with- 
drawal to  all  other  Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  to  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  three  months  in  advance.  Such  notice  shall  include 
a statement  of  the  extraordinary  events  it  regards  as  having  jeopard- 
ized its  supreme  interests. 


Statement  by  AGDA  Deputy  Director  Fisher  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Sea-Bed  and 
Ocean  Floor,  May  22,  1969 1 

.2.  The  idea  of  an  arms  control  agreement  for  the  sea-bed  is  basi- 
cally responsive  to  a technological  f act  of  life : the  fact  that  the  environ- 
ment of  the  sea-bed  is  becoming  increasingly  accessible  to  man.  At  the 
same  time  it  may  be  said  that  if  we  succeed  in  arriving  at  an  arms 
Control  agreement  for  the  sea-bed  we  shall  have  added  one  more  im- 
portant element  to  thh  larger  picture  of  international  restraints  on 
armaments  which  has  been  taking  form.. 

3.  Viewed  hs  one  niore  step  in  tnat  all-important  process,  a sea-bed 
agreement. appears  as. the  logical  follow-on  to  the  Antarctic  Treaty2 
and. the  outer  space  Treaty; *  * and  indeed  it  would  be  analogous  in 
many  ways  to  those  Treaties.  It  would  be  analogous  in  many  ways  but 
not  in  all  ways*  for  the  sea-bed  is  a unique  environment,  with  its  own 
special  characteristics.  Foremost  among  these,  for  our  purposes,  is  the 
obvious  but  important  fact  that  the  sea-bed  is  coterminous  with  the 
sea^  itself,  which  has  been  used  for  offensive  and  defensive  military 
action ; since  almost  the  beginning  of  history.  Hence  the  belief  of  the 
United  States  that,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  now  living, 
total  demilitarization  of  the  sea-bed  is  scarcely  practical  .or  attainable. 

i.  We  have  studied  intensively  the  elements  which  might  comprise 
asuccessful  arms  control Agreement  for  the  sea-bed,  as  we  have  studied 
very  barefully  the  views  which  have  been  put  forward  in  this  Com- 
mittee, We  believe  that  great  progress-  has  already  been  realized  in 
apprpaching  this  complex  subject,  and  that  we  have  now  reached  the 
point  where  it  is  useful  and  appropriate  to  set  forth  our  views  in  the 
form  of  a draft  treaty. 

5.  From  the  statements  that  have  been  made  here  I believe  we  can 
all  agree  thatthereexistsu  desire  on  the  part  of  all  the  members  of  this 
Committee  to  make  progress.rapidly  towards  preventing  an  arms 
race  on  the  sea-bed  and  to.  arriye,  if  possible,  at  an  agreement  on  this 
subject  before  the.  next,  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  There  have, 
however,  been  several  suggestions  as  to  how  that  goal  can  best  be 

l ENDC/PV.414,  pp.  4-10.  . ... 

1 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-1959,  vol.  II,  pp.  1550-1556. 

• Ibid.,  1967,  pp.  38-43. 
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achieved.  Some  delegations  have  proposed  a complete  demilitarization 
of  the  sea-bed.  That  concept  is  embodied  in  the  draft  treaty  submitted 
by  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  18  March.4  There  have 
been  other  suggestions.  Some  have  suggested  a catalogue  of  the  various 
types  of  installations  -which  shotddbe  prohibited  ; others  have  sug- 
gested that  specific  exceptions  should  be  written  to  permit  certain 
defensive  installations. 

6.  For  its  part  the  United  States  has  attempted  to  make  clear,  in  its 
statements  of  25  March 5 and  15  May,6  its  belief  that  the  only  practical 
way  to  prevent  an  arms  race  on  the  sea-bed  would  be  an  agreement 
banning  the  emplacement  or  fixing  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed.  Such  an  agreement  would 
remove  the  major  threat  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  the  sea-beck  At  the  same 
time  it  would  reduce  the  verification  ptoblerh  to  manageable  propor- 
tions and  would  be  consistent  with  the  security  interests  of  coastal 
States.  Accordingly,  on  the  instructions  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, we  are  submitting  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee  a draft 
treaty  which  would  prohibit  the  emplacement  or  fixing  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor.7 1 believe  that  draft  hasnow  been  circulated  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  We  are  of  the  firm  conviction  that  by  Adopting 
this  approach  we  shall  accomplish  in  the  simplest  and  speediest  manner 
our  task  of  preventing  the  extension  of  the  arms  race  to  the  sea-bed. 

7.  I should  like  now  to  discuss  briefly  the  individual  articles  of  our 

draft  treaty.  , ! 

8.  The  first  paragraph  of  article  I prohibits  any  party  from  em- 
planting  or  emplacing  fixed  nuclear  weapons  or  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  on,  within,  or  beneath  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor 
beyond  a narrow  band— a band  defined  in  article  II — adjacent  to  the 
coast  of  any  State.  The  prohibition  would  also  apply  to  fixed  launching 

Slatforms  associated  with  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
estructioh  whether  or  not  a missile  or  a warhead  containing  a nuclear 
weapon  or  other  weapon  of  mass  destruction  was  actually  in  place.  We 
believe  that  this  is  responsive  to  the  thoughtful  suggestions  made  by 
our  Polish  colleague.8  The  language  of  the  prohibition.goes  to  the  heart 
of  our  greatest  concern,  namely,  that  the  sea-bed  might  be  used  as  an 
area  for  the  emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Paragraph  2 
of  article  I obligates  each  party  to  refrain  from  causing,  encouraging, 
facilitating  or  in  any  way  participating  in  the  activities  prohibited  by 
the  first  paragraph  of  article  I. 

9.  Article  II  deals  withthe  limits  of  the  narrow  band  mentioned  in 
article  I and  with  the  question  of  territorial  sea  claims.  Paragraph  1 of 
article  II  establishes  tne  boundary  of  the  narrow  band.  In  deciding  on 
the  width  of  the  band  which  the  United  States  would  propose,  we  have 
taken  into  consideration  two  views  expressed  by  nearly  all  the  members 
of  this  Committee  who  have  spoken  on  the  subject.  The  first  is  that  the 
prohibition  should  extend  to  the  maximum  practical  area  of  the  sea- 


4 Ante,  pp.  112-113. 

‘Ante,  pp.  ISA-138. 

•Ante,  pp.  205-210. 

7 Supra. 

1 ENDC/PV.406,  pp.  0-12. 
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bed.  The  second  is  that  the  limits  establishing  the  area  in  which  the 
prohibition  would  apply  should  be  separated  from  such  complex 
issues  as  territorial  sea  claims  and  national  jurisdiction.  This  view 
concerning  separation  has  been  given  express  recognition  in  paragraph 
3 of  article  II.  We  believe  that?  once  that  separation  has  been  expressly 
recognized,  setting  the  width  of  the  narrow  band  at  three  miles,  as  is 
done  in  paragraph  1 of  article  II,  responds  to  both  of  those  views. 

10.  First  of  all,  as  compared  with  the  twelve-mile  width,  it  would 
add  roughly  2 million  square  miles  of  sea-bed  to  the  area  of  prohibition. 
That  is  an  area  in  which,  it  might  be  pointed  oUtj  the  temptation  to 
extend  the  nuclear  arms  race  might  be  very  great,  because  of  its  prox- 
imity to  the  shore..  Secondly,  by  placing  the  outer  limit  of  the  narrow 
band  at  three  miles  we  have  avoided  the  complex  questions  associated 
with  the  extent  of  national  jurisdiction.  Moreover,  it  takes  cafe  of  the 
concern  expressed  by  several  delegations  over  the  status  of  the  zone  that 
would  exist  between  a twelve-mile  limit,  for  example,  and  the  outer 
limits  of  territorial  waters  that  were  less  than  twelve  miles.  Under  the 
draft  treaty  we  are  now  presenting  no  such  zone  would  exist,  since  the 
three-mile  limit  represents,  I believe,  the  narrowest  claim  for  a terri- 
torial sea. 

11.  Paragraph  2 of  article  II,  at  present  blank,  would  define  the 
baselines  from  which  the  outer  limit  of  the  three-mile  narrow  band 
would  be  measured.  We  believe  such  definitions  of  baselines  are  neces- 
sary in  view  of  existing  claims  to  certain  marginal  seas  as  internal 
waters.  In  order  to  establish  equitable  boundaries  and  balanced  obliga- 
tions for  all  parties  to  the  treaty,  agreement  will  need  to  be  worked 
out  on  how  such  marginal  seas  are  to  be  treated.  In  this  connexion  it 
might  be  desirable  ana  practical  to  draw  on  an  existing  international 
agreement  dealing  with  the  establishment  of  baselines.  For  its  part  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  accept  baselines  drawn  in  a manner  speci- 
fied in  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the 
Contiguous  Zone®  if  agreement  can  be  reached  on  the  appropriate 
interpretations  of  that  Treaty  as  applied  to  the  relevant  areas  in 
question. 

12.  Article  HE  of  the  draft  treaty  being  submitted  today  deals  with 
verification.  As  is  well  known,  the  United  States  has  consistently  sup- 
ported the  principle  of  adequate  verification  for  all  arms  control 
agreements.  The  question  arises  as  to  what  constitutes  “adequate” 
verification  of  this  particular  measure  in  the  light  of  our  present  and 
developing  capabilities.  That  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer,  par- 
ticularly m view  of  the  immense  technical  problems  associated  with 
operating  in  the  hostile  environment  of  the  sea-bed.  However,  if  we 
can  ensure  that  the  parties  to  the  treaty  remain  free  to  observe  the 
activities  of  other  States  on  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor,  we  are  con- 
fident that  such  observation  will  provide  appropriate  verification  for 
the  purposes  of  the  treaty.  One  reason  for  this  is  our  feeling  that  if 
a party  were  to  violate  this  treaty  it  would  not  limit  itself  to  the  instal- 
lation of  a single  weapon.  If  it  were  to  violate  the  treaty,  it  would 
doubtless  do  so  on  a large  scale. 

13.  Paragraph  1 of  article  III  of  our  draft  treaty  therefore  ensures 
the  right  of  observation  of  activities  on  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  to  be 
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carried  on  in  a way  which  does  not  interfere  with  the  activities  of  States 
on  the  sea-bed  or  otherwise  infringe  rights  recognized  under  interna- 
tional law,  including  freedom  of  the  high  seas.  Paragraph!  of  article 
III  also  provides  that  in  the  event  such  observation  does  not  in  any 
particular  case  suffice  to  eliminate  questions  regarding  fulfilment  of 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  the  parties  undertake  to  consult  and  to 
co-operate  in  endeavouring  to  resolve  the  questions. 

14.  I am  aware  that  the  draft  treaty  placed  before  this  Conference 


tions  and  structures  oil  the  sea-bed  shall  be  open  for  verification,  a 
provision  which  is  qualified  only  by  the  requirement  of  reciprocity. 
Comparisons  between  the  Soviet  draft  treaty  and  our  draft  treaty  will 
be  inevitable.  Therefore,  I should  like  to  address  myself  to  the  Soviet 
draft  treaty,  in  no  spirit  of  contentiousness  but  in  a spirit  of  carrying  on 
the  deliberations  of  this  Committee,  as  we  must.  The  verification  provi- 
sion of  the  Soviet  draft  treaty  is  of  course  modelled  on  the  provision  in 
the  outer  space  Treaty  for  verifying  that  there  are  no  military  installa- 
tions oh  the  moon  or  other  celestial  bodies.  But  an  attempt  to  trans- 
plant, so  to  speak,  a provision  applicable  to  the  moon— where  all  claims 
of  national  jurisdiction  have  been  renounced— to  the  sea-bed,  where 
there  are  many  existing  claims  of  national  jurisdiction  and  a growing 
number  of  scientific  and  commercial  uses,  raises  many  difficult  political 
and  legal  questions.  In  addition,  there  would  be  an  immense  technical 
problem  in  living  up  to  such  an  unqualified  verification  provision  in 
the  hostile  environment  of  the  sea-bed.  For  example*  the  entry  of  an 
observer  into  any  installation  on  the  sea-bed,  if  it  is  at  great  depth  and, 
as  a result,  at  great  pressure,  would  be  both  difficult  and  dangerous. 
The  solution  of  that  problem  might  require  special  equipment  designed 
for  each  particular  type  of  installation.  The  entry  into  even  one  instal- 
lation, in  addition  to  being  hazardous,  could  take  lengthy  preparation 
and  be  extremely  expensive.  In  order  to  avoid  complicated  efforts  to 
establish  any  such  procedure  at  this  time,  the  United  States  proposes 
a simple  and  straightforward  verification  system  based  on  observation 
and  consultation  to  resolve  any  questions  as  to  compliance  with  the 
treaty  which  the  observation  might  have  raised. 

15.  The  United  States  believes  such  a system  would  be  workable. 
In  my  statement  on  15  May  I set  forth  the  reasons  why  the  emplacing 
or  fixing  on  the  ocean  floor  of  an  installation  that  was  capable  of 
serving  as  part  of  an  effective  weapons  system  involving  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  would  be  unlikely  to 
escape  the  attention  of  other  maritime  Powers!0  If  other  maritime 
Powers  became  aware  of  this  activity,  as  we  believe  they  would,  and 
if  they  suspected  a violation  of  the  treaty,  they  could  act  under  the 
observation  provision  of  article  III  of  the  United  States  draft.  Let 
us  consider  the  role  this  observation  could  play  in  verifying  compli- 
ance with  the  treaty. 

16.  If  the  installation  had  a configuration  which  could  contain  a 
missile  for  delivery  of  a nuclear  weapon,  and  apertures  or  hatches 
from  which  such  a missile  could  be  launched,  this  would  be  observable. 
If  the  installation  had  communications  facilities  for  a sophisticated 
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command  and  control  system,  this  might  also  be  observed.  And  if  the 
installation  contained  an  airlock,  designed  to  permit  entry  of  person- 
nel, or  contained  large  detachable  parts,  which  could  be  detached  for 
maintenance,  this  too  could  be  observed. 

17.  All  the  questions  raised,  by  those  observations  would  have  to 
be  resolved  by  the  consultation  provided  for  in  article  III,  and  the 
other  party  would  be  committed  to  co-operate  to  resolve  them.  I can 
assure  the  Committee  that  if  the  United  States  were  to  request  consul- 
tations under  this  article,  it  would  not  propose  to  let  the  consultations 
drop  until  its  questions  were  satisfactorily  resolved. 

18.  I might  add  that  this  procedure  for  verification,  involving 
observation  and  consultation,  would  be  available  to  all  parties  to  the 
treaty. 

19.  In  our  view,  international  consultation  would  thus  play  an 
important  role  in  the  treaty’s  provision  for  verification  without  the 
need  for  a special  international  verification  organization,  which  we 
would  consider  as  both  premature  and  wasteful  of  resources. 

20.  The  United  States  believes  that  the  verification  procedure  set 
forth  in  article  III  of  this  draft,  which  I have  just  described,  is 
consonant  with  our  present  and  developing  capability  to  verify  activ- 
ities bn  the  sea-bed.  We  also  believe  that  it  is  appropriate  to  protect 
against  the  threat  that  we  have  reason  to  be  concerned  about  both  now 
and  in  the  immediate  future.  Blit  the  draft  treaty  we  are  presenting 
today  provides  that  five  years  after  its  entry  into  force  a review  con- 
ference will  be  held.  If  technological  and  other  developments  warrant 
revision  of  the  verification  provision  of  the  treaty,  they  can  be  con- 
sidered at  that  time.  So  that  there  can  be  ho  doubt  as  to  our  intentions 
in  this  regard,  paragraph  2 of  article  III  expressly  provides  that  the 
review  conference  shall  consider  whether  any  additional  rights  or 
procedures  of  verification  should  be  established. 

21.  Article  IV  provides  for  amendments  to  the  treaty,  and  is  identi- 
cal  in  language  to  article  XV  of  the  outer  space  Treaty. 

22.  Article  V of  the  draft  treaty  we  are  presenting  today  provides 
for  the  review  conference  which  I have  already  mentioned.  The  con- 
ference would  meet  here  in  Geneva  five  years  after  the  entry  into 
force  of  the  treaty,  and  review  the  operation  of  the  treaty  with  a 
view  to  ensuring  that  the  purposes  of  the  preamble  and  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  are  being  realized.  The  provision  for  the  review  confer- 
ence has  been  included  because  the  United  States  considers  the  treaty 
as  an  initial  undertaking  in  a complex  environment.  Accordingly,  the 
United  States  believes  that  all  parties  will  have  ah  interest  in  ensuring 
that  there  is  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  effect  of  technological  or 
other  changes  on  the  operation  of  the  treaty.  Article  V also  provides 
that  the  review  conference  shall  determine,  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  a majority  of  the  parties  attending,  whether  and  when  an 
additional  review  conference  shall  be  convened. 

23.  Article  VI  of  our  draft  treaty  contains  a withdrawal  provision 
which  is  identical  to  that  found  in  paragraph  1,  article  X of  the  non- 
proliferation treaty.11  This  type  of  clause  found  its  origin  in  a similar 
provision  in  the  limited  test  ban  Treaty.12 


11  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 
a JW£.,  196S,  pp.  291-293. 
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24.  That  completes  the  description,  of  the  operational  clauses  of 
the  treaty.  There  ■will,  of  course,  have  to  be  some  routine  provisions 
dealing  with  the  entering  into  force  of  the  treaty,  accessions,  official 
languages,  and  so  on.  But  if  we  can  agree  on  the  operational  clauses — 
and,  after  all,  these  are  the  clauses  which  have  been  under  discussion 
and  on  which  differences  have  appeared— then  the  routine  provisions 
should  not  be  difficult  and  can  be  worked  out  at  a later  stage  of  the 
negotiations,  once  progress  has  been  made  towards  agreement  on  the 
substantive  treaty  articles. 

25.  In  conclusion,  the  United  States  delegation  has  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed its  hope  that  this  Committee  can  reach  a satisfactory  agree- 
ment which  would  prevent  the  nuclear  arms  race  from  spreading  to  the 
sea-bed.  Likewise,  we  are  convinced  that  such  an  agreement  must  be 
reached  quickly,  since  it  might  be  much  more  difficult,  and  perhaps  not 
possible,  to  reach  agreement  once  deployments  had  started.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  the  draft  treaty  which  we  have  submitted  today  does 
not  attempt  to  solve  all  the  problems  at  once.  Rather  it  is  designed 
to  be  a realistic  and  important  first  step  towards  more  comprehensive 
disarmament.  That  is  why  we  have  included  a provision  that  would 
subject  the  treaty  to  review  and  to  possible  amendment  in  the  light  of 
the  experience  gained  in  its  operation  and  of  technological  develop- 
ments which  could  bear  on  such  issues  as,  for  example,  verification. 

26.  Finally,  I should  like  to  add  that  I believe  the  draft  treaty  we 
have  submitted  today  provides  a sound  basis  for  negotiating  a realis- 
tic and  meaningful  agreement — one  which  will  add  a significant  re- 
straint to  the  nuclear  arms  race,  and,  at  the  same  time,  help  to  ensure 
that  the  resources  of  the  sea-bed  are  used  for  the  benefit  of  all  countries. 


Italian  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarma- 
ment Committee:  Additional  Suggestions  on  Under- 
ground Nuclear  Explosions,  May  22,  1969 1 * 

(1)  On  August  23, 1968  the  Italian  Government  submitted  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  some  suggestions  with 
a view  to  achieving  partial  progress  in  the  field  of  the  suspension  of 
underground  nuclear  tests.8 

(2)  Under  Para.  3 (a)  of  the  mentioned  working  paper  it  was 
suggested  that  “Governments  responsible  for  underground  nuclear 
explosions  should  act  in  a different  manner  according  to  whether 
nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  or  for  military  purposes  are  concerned. 
The  former,  before  being  carried  out,  should  be  announced  to  the 
United  Nations  with  all  the  necessary  details”.  Taking  into  account 
different  opinions  expressed  on  this  subject,  and  also  some  important 
events  that  have  since  taken  place— namely  the  approval  by  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty3— it  is 


1 ENDC/250,  May  22, 1969. 
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now  suggested  that  the  notification  envisaged  in  the  aforementioned 
Para.  3 (a)  should,  instead,  be  made  to  the  International  Service  for 
nuclear  peaceful  explosions  to  be  set  up  within  the  framework  of 
IAEA.  (General  Assembly  Evolution  2456-C  XXIII);4 

(3)  Para.  3 (c)  of  the  Italian  working  paper  of  August  1968  sug- 
gested that  “Nonnuclear  Governments,  in  their  turn,  should  submit  a 
list  of  experts  to  the  Governments  of  the  States  where  the  nuclear 
explosions  are  to  take  place”.  In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  set 
forth  in  Para.  2 hereof,  it  is  further  suggested  that  the  proposed  list 
of  experts  should  be  submitted  instead  to  the  IAEA. 


Statement  by  the  Swedish  Representative  (Myrdal)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Fissionable 
Materials  Production  Cutoff  and  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban,  May  23,  I9601 

2.  At  this  last  meeting  of  the  Committee  before  the  recess  I am 
grateful  to  have  the  opportunity  to  summarize  and  underline  once 
again  the  views  of  my  delegation  oh  the  test  ban  issue*  to  try  to  answer 
some  of  the  queries  which  have  been  raised  by  other  delegations  in 
regard  to  the  contents  of  the  working  paper  put  forward  by  the 
Swedish  delegation  oh  1 April 2 and  contained  in  document  EKDC/ 
242  3 and,  finally,  in  my  turn  to  pose  one  or  two  questions  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  be  answered  after  the  recess. 

3 i Before  doing  so  I should  like,  however,  to  state  that  although 
the  Swedish  delegation  has  come  to,  as  it  were,  “specialize”  on  the  test 
ban,  we  also  attach  great  importance  to  the  cut-off  of  production  of 
fissionable  materials  for  weapons  purposes.  We  have  long  considered 
the  test  ban,  the  cut-off  and  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  * as  parts  of 
one  and  the  same  parcel,  as  they  would  assure  qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative freezes  oh  nuclear  weapons  development.  The  intervention  on 
the  cut-off  made  in  the  Committee  by  the  representative  of  the  United 
States,  Ambassador  Fisher,  oh  8 April  was  of  great  interest.®  Par- 
ticularly gratifying,  of  course,  was  his  suggestion  that  the  verification 
of  a cut-off  agreement  should  be  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
prescribed  in  the  non-proliferation  Treaty,  namely  through  reliance 
entirely  on  the  safeguards  system  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA).  This  would  mean  in  practice — as  was  also  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Fisher — that  a system  of  safeguards  would  come  into 
effect  which  would  be  equal  for  all  States  signatories  to  the  two 
treaties— the  cut-off  treaty  and  the  non-proliferation  Treaty — and 

* Ibid.,  pp.  799-800. 

1 ENDC/PV:415,  pp.  4-18. 

* Ante,  pp.  140-142. 

3 Ibid. 

‘For  the  nonproliferation  treaty,  see  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp. 
461-465. 

* Ante,  pp.  159-161. 
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which  would  cover  the  production  of  fissionable  materials  of  all  those 
countries. 

4.  In:  an  intervention  on  10  April,  the  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  commented  on  the  cut-off  in  a rather  negative  way.  Ambassador 
jRoshchin  said : 

. . ; tliis  proposal  would  not  lead  to  the  reduction  of  existing  arsenals  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  would  not  diminish  the  possibility  of  the  further  production  of  such 
weapons. 

He  added  that 

it  would  not  solve  the  problem  of  eliminating  or  reducing  the  threat  of  a nuclear 
war,  even  if  all  nuclear  Powers  agreed  to  carry  out  this  measure.® 

5.  That  argumentation  against  a cut-off  agreement  does  not  seem 
very  convincing  to  my  delegation.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out  in 
this  Committee,  all  the  measures  in  the  nuclear  weapons  field  discussed 
so  far  are  concerned  with  “freezing”  the  existing  situation  in  order 
to  stop  the  nuclear  arms  race.  When  such  a freeze  or  de-escalation  has 
been  achieved,  the  next  steps  Can  be  taken  on  firm  ground,- steps  towards 
measures  of  teal  disarmament,  towards  cutting  dowii  and  eventually 
eliminating  existing  stocks  of  nuclear  weapons. 

6.  Tile  time  now  seems  over-ripe  for  the  thorough  preparation  of 
agreements  both  on  a cut-off  and  on  a test  ban,  as  those  two  measures 
are  so  Closely  connected  with  the  first  attempt  to  begin  reducing  nuclear 
weapons  installations-^-that  is,  with  the  planned  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion talks.  Yes,  those  two  treaties  which  we  in  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  Could  and  should  now  elaborate  would  serve  as  supporting 
pillars  to  a strategic  arms  limitation  agreement.  As  a matter  of  sheer 
logic,  if  strategic  arms  are  to  be  cut  down,  the  need  for  producing  ma- 
terial for  nuclear  weapons  and  for  testing  new  ones  will  obviously  be 
reduced. 

7.  I •wish  to  propose,  therefore,  that  the  Committee,  as  soon  as  we 
resume  work  after  the  recess,  should  take  a new  look  at  the  cut-off. 
As  has  been  done  on  the  test-ban  issue,  some  delegation  in  our  midst 
ought  to  present  a working  paper  containing  suitable  language  for  a 
treaty  text.  Only  in  such  a way,  I think,  can  our  further  discussion 
become  really  concrete  and,  we  hope,  conclusive. 

8.  The  United  States  delegation  has  coupled  its  declared  willing- 
ness to  enter  such  a treaty  with  an  offer  to  make  available  for  peaceful 
purposes  considerable  quantities  of  fissionable  materials.  I presume 
that  those  materials  would  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  other  States  also, 
and  particularly  the  less-developed  ones.  This  generous  gesture  gives 
added  weight  to  the  proposed  cut-off  and  to  its  urgency. 

9.  May  I be  allowed  to  point  to  the  challenging  feature  running 
through  several  of  the  disarmament  measures  on  our  present  agenda,* 7 
namely,  that  they  foster  new  hopes  for  a more  international  sharing 
of  technological  benefits.  As  with  the  resources  of  the  sea-bed,  so  it  is 
with  those  to  be  released  by  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  and  that 
atomic  energy  which  is  now  embedded  in  non-profitable  nuclear 


4 Ante,  pp.  171-172. 

7 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  583-584. 
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weapons.  Particularly  for  the  sake  of  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
these  hopes  must  not  prove  to  fee  illusions. 

10.  Let  nie  how  turn  to  the  test-ban  issue;  Practically  all  other 
delegations  have  by  now  made  comments  on  our  working  paper.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  support  which  has  been  lent  both  to  our  initiative  in 
submitting  this  paper  and  to  most  of  its  contents.  It  is  my  intention 
today  to  try  to  answer  softie  of  the  questions  and  comment  on  some  of 
the  ideas  raised  by  other  delegations. 

11.  It  has  been  customary  to  treat  the  test  ban  issue  as  divided 
between  a scientific  or  technical  aspect  and  a political  aspect.  But  we 
have  found  that  this  terminology  lacks  precision,  a fact  which  may  be 
the  cause  of  some  misunderstanding.  It  is  more  accurate  to  state  that 
each  of  those  terms  refers  to  two  different  situations.  It  is  therefore 
more  helpful  to  separate  what  are  called  the  technical  aspects  in  the 
following  way : frrstMhose  of  method— what  kind  of  bases  it  would  be 
scientifically  possible  to  utilize,  and  second,  which  of  these  capa- 
bilities have  practical  applicability  within  the  institutional  system 
existing  today;  Also,  the  political  decisions  will  be  addressed,  oh  the  one 
hand,  to  the  steps  for  the  practical  arrangements— installations,  data 
exchange,  and  so  oh— which  are  heeded  for  improved  application  of  the 
technically  available  methods;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  over- 
riding political  decision  to  sign  or  not  to  sign  a treaty,  necessarily 
coupled  with  national  decisions  to  stop  or  not  to  stop  testing.  While  it 
is  the  task  of  scientists  to  continue  to  study  control  methods,  and  to 
select  those  which  best  meet  the  requirements  of  governments,  it  must 
fee  for  the  governments  to  state  clearly  what  degree  of  precision  is 
heeded,  what  deterrence  level  would  be  considered  satisfactory,  and  so 
on.  It  is  also  a scientific  or  father  a technical  job  to  blueprint  the  instal- 
lations required  to  apply  the  verification  methods  in  practice,  but  it 
is  certainly  the  task  of  governments  to  decide  on  such  practical 
arrangements. 

12.  I shall  try  to  employ  that  kind  of  distinction  to  make  some 
points  clearer  than  in  our  intervention  on  1 April ; that  is,  technically 
possible  methods  to  fee  kept  separate  from  methods  which  are  practical 
at  present,  and  political  decisions  relating  on  the  one  hand  to  the  ex- 
tension of  practical  capabilities  and  on  the  other  to  the  major  issue  of 
agreeing  on  a disarmament  measure. 

13.  The  first  representative  to  make  detailed  comments  on  our 
working  paper  and  on  my  intervention  of  1 April  was  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States,  Ambassador  Fisher.  Mr.  Fisher  said  that : 

The  United  States  cannot  accept  the  statement  advanced  in  support  of  the 
recent  Swedish  working  paper  that  there  will  be  less  than  one  ambiguous  event, 
or  ‘false  alarm,’  in  the  Soviet  Union  every  ten  years.  ' 

Mr.  Fisher  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  the  assessment  of  his  delegation 
that 

there  will  be  a large  number  of  events  each  year  which  cannot  be  distinguished 
between  earthquakes  and  underground  nuclear  explosions.* 

14.  If  we  refer  to  the  situation  of  today,  Mr.  Fisher  is  certainly 
right.  Everybody  knows  that  there  is  a considerable  number  of  nuclear 


* Ante,  pp.  162-163. 
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©vents  in  the  so-called  magnitude  gap,  between  4.0  and  4.5,  with  ex- 
plosions extending  from  one  to  some  tens  ofkilotons — 20  or  40  or  60, 
dependent  on  whether  they  occur  in  hard  rock  or  softer  environments. 
But  the  future  possibilities  are  quite  different.  The  Swedish  delega- 
tion has  made  one  attempt  to  circumscribe  those  future  possibilities 
which  could  form  a stable  platform  for  a test  ban. 

15.  In  our  interventions  in  1967  and  in  the  working  paper  of  that 
year®  we  described  how  decision  theory  can  be  employed  to  design 
rather  effective  ways  of  using  certain  kinds  of  seismological  observa- 
tions for  tesst  ban  control,  both  in  the  case-— much  discussed  already  at 
that  time— of  a treaty  with  obligatory  on-site  inspections  and  also  in 
the  case — not  very  much  investigated  at  that  time-r-of  a treaty  without 
obligatory  inspections. 

16.  There  would  be  tv/o  stages  of  control  in  both  kinds  of  treaty. 
In  the  first  stage  decision  theory  principles,  or  perhaps  some  other 
principles,  would  be  used  to  select  from  all  observations  violation-like 
events,  and  in  the  second  stage  treaty  procedure  would  be  employed 
to  get  clarification  or  to  verify  whether  they  really  were  violations 
or  not.  I shall  assume  that  what  Mr.  Fisher  called  “ambiguous  events” 
or  “false  alarms”  are  these  selected  events.  Inpur  terminology  they  are 
violation-like  events  and  consist,  as  the  case  might  be,  of  real  violations 
and  of  earthquakes  mistaken  as  explosions  and  thus  being  potential 
false  alarms.  Decision  theory  routinely  arranges  the  selection  process 
so  that  the  percentage  of  violations  separated  for  verification  is  high 
enough  to  provide  a sufficient  deterrence  and  at  the  same  time  so  that 
the  rate  of  false  alarms  is  held  down  to  an  acceptable  level.  Details 
about  such  employment  of  decision  theory  are  to  be  found  in  document 
ENDC/191 8 and  in  a subsequent  report  from  the  Research  Institute  of 
Rational  Defence  in  Stockholm,  entitled  “Seismological  Test  Ban 
Control:’,  of  February  1968. 

17.  Let  us  now  examine  the  .second  stage — and  to  begin  with,,  in 
the  case  of  a treaty  with  obligatory  inspections.  There  the  verification 
procedure  would  consist  of  the  performance  of  a certain  number  of 
on-site  inspections,  each  with  a certain  practical  effectiveness,  less  than 
perfect  but  good  enough  to  provide  the  required  deterrence — in  our 
numerical  calculations  we  chose  to  estimate  effectiveness  of  inspections 
at  50  per  cent.  The  potentially  false  alarms  would  then  be  cleared  up 
through  the  inspections,  and  an  accusation  of  breach  of  treaty  would 
be  made  only  if. conclusive  evidence  of  a nuclear  explosion  was  found 
or,  more  realistically,  I think,  if  the  performance  of  proper  on-site 
inspection  had  been  refused  or  obstructed. 

18.  In  the  case  of  a treaty  without  obligatory  inspection,  this  de- 
scribed verification  by  obligatory  inspection  would,  of  course,  not  be 
available.  In  our  intervention  on  1 April  and  in  document  ENDC/242 
we  therefore  proposed  an  alternative  treaty  procedure  to  handle  this 
verification  problem,  namely  the  so-called  verification  by  challenge. 
Our  proposal  was  based  on  several  notions.  One  of  them  was  that 
“false  alarms”  can  be  made  to  be  rare  events  if  identification  capabili- 
ties are  developed  as  suggested  by  us.  The  effort  which  a suspected 
party  would  want  to  make  to  free  itself  on  such  rare  occasions  would 
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thus  not  constitute  a very  heavy  burden  on  the  treaty  parties.  Another 
of  our  notions  was  that  the  treaty  procedure  suggested  by  us  would,  on 
the  basis  of  the  improved  identification  capabilities  I just  mentioned, 
be  efficient  enough  to  maintain  the  required  deterrent  against  viola- 
tions. Both  those  notions  have  been  challenged  by  the  United  States 
representative  and  I now  want  to  try  to  “free”  myself . 

19.  First,  I turn  to  the  point  about  the  low  rate  of  false  alarms. 
Here  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  distinction  'I  indicated  between  pos- 
sible method  and  practical  application.  Our  notion  of  the  feasibility 
of  fewer  false  alarms  than  one  every  ten  years  rests  originally  on  our 
1967  application  of  decision  theory  to  the  particular  identification 
method  described  in  1964  'by  Brooker  and  Mitronovas,  which  is  a 
method  of  identification  over  regional  distances  and  based  on  data 
going  father  far  down  into  the  magnitude  gap.  This  was  at  that  time 
a very  encouraging  methodological  result  from  United  States  measur- 
ing stations  in  a regional  network  around  United  States  explosions 
and  earthquakes,  that  is,  hot  relying  on  teleseismic  observations. 
Whether  something  like  that  will  be  applicable  also  to  other  regions, 
including  those  of  particular  interest  to  the  United^  States,  will  cer- 
tainly depend  on  tne  practical  arrangements  provided  in  a treaty 
situation,  and  thi^  is  largely  a matter  for  political  decision.  In  my  in- 
tervention on  1 April,  I therefore  stressed  the  importance  of  organiz- 
ing data  exchange  and  establishing  automatic  stations  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  regional  data;  Both  arrangements  would  be  particular  instances 
of  practical  applications  of  methods  which  are  available  in  principle. 

20.  Of  course,  the  whole  situation  would  be  eased  if  such  low  false 
alarm  fates  were  to  be  attainable  by  teleseismic  means.  At  present  such 
monitoring  of  the  numerous  weak  events,  in  the  lower  magnitude 
ranges,  does  not  seem  to  be  available.  This  is  therefore  a problem  still 
unsolved,  where  improvements  both  of  identification  methods  and  of 
practical  arrangements  for  measurements  are  necessary.  Here  the  large 
teleseismic  array  Stations,  particularly  when  placed  in  different  re- 
gions of  the  world,  seem  to  offer  the  best  possibilities  for  progress. 

21.  In  passing,  let  me  say  that  I am  afraid  that  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  in  his  intervention  on  8 April 10  overestimated  the 
coverage  of  identification  capabilities  by  last  year’s  report  on  seismic 
verification  of  the  Seismic  Study  Group  of  the  International  Institute 
for  Peace  and  Conflict  Research  of  Sweden  (SIPRI)  .M  The  SIPRI 
meeting  actually  did  not  take  the  capabilities  of  large  arrays  into 
account  for  the  important  conclusions.  This  remains  to  be  done  and 
we  would  value  highly  another  experts’  meeting  doing  so. 

22.  A very  profound  change  in  the  identification  capabilities, 
which,  was  not  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Fisher’s  critical  intervention,  would 
be  brought  about  by  the  organized  international  exchange  of  seismo- 
logical  data  which  we  have  mentioned  in  article  11,  paragraph  2 of 
our  suggested  treaty  text.12 1 referred  to  this  measure  in  my  speech  on 
lAp  ru  a,s  promising  a considerable  improvement  in  comparison  with 
present  control  capabilities.  At  the  same  time  I mentioned  other  im- 
provements which  could  be  derived  from  seismological  stations  of  a 


10  Ante,  pp.  162-164. 
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classical  type,  property  located.  They  might  be  made  automatic  and 
sealed,  ana  should  be  linked  up  with  the  international  network  of  data 
exchange. 

23.  Several  other  representatives  have  taken  up  the  matter  of  seis- 
mological  data  exchange  in  their  recent  statements.  I feel  that  I have 
to  pay  a special  tribute  to  the  representative  of  Canada,  Ambassador 
Ignatieff  for  his  very  efficient  promotion  of  immediate  steps  towards 
an  effective  data  exchange,  and  now  again  in  the  working  paper  sub- 
mitted today.13 

214.  Mr.  Ignatieff  pointed  out,  as  other  representatives  have  done, 
that  the  task  of  identification  would  be  facilitated  if  guaranteed  access 
to  all  original  seismological  data  were  to  be  provided.  For  the  investi- 
gation of  certain  particular  events,  data  from  a few  dozen  up  to  per- 
haps a few  hundred  records  would  be  important.  The  problem  was 
therefore,  he  said*  “to  devise  a system  by  which  their  availability  could 
be  guaranteed  within  aii  acceptable  and  practicable  interval  ot  time”. 
He  suggested,  as  a possible  arrangement,  governmental  guarantees  to 
supply  tape  records  or  microfilms,  with  supporting  background  tech- 
nical information,  upon  the  demand  of  any  requesting  government 
within  an  agreed  time  interval.14  That  is  precisely  what  has  been  dis- 
cussed as  very  desirable  among  experts  from  eight  governments — 
among  them  Sweden  and  Canada— which  for  the  last  couple  of  years 
have  been  concerned  with  bringing  about  the  so-called  “detection 
club”.  Mr.  Ignatieff  has  made  several  very  interesting  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  organizational  problems  involved  in  setting  up  the  inter- 
national data  exchange.  We  want  to  support  warmly  such  an  activa- 
tion of  international  co-operation  in  the  seismic  detection  and  iden- 
tification fields. 

25.  The  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr.  Mulley,  was, 
of  course,  right  in  drawing  our  attention  in  his  intervention  on  17 
April 15  to  the  fact  that  several  international  seismic  data  centres  al- 
ready exist,  such  as  the  ones  in  Edinburgh,  Washington  and  Moscow. 
But  they  are  not  as  yet  functioning  as  needed  in  relation  to  a test  ban. 

26.  Before  him,  on  10  April,  the  representative  of  Ethiopia,  Mr. 
Zelleke,  spoke  of  the  need  for  further  research  in  the  seismological 
field  and  stressed  the  idea  of  a joint  international  effort  to  this  effect.16 

27.  These  suggestions  were  commented  upon  by  the  representative 
of  Czechoslovakia,  Mr.  Lahoda,  in  his  interesting  intervention  in  the 
Committee  on  the  test-ban  issue  on  29  April.17  He  felt,  however,  that 
the  right  time  to  consider  them  would  be  after  reasonable  progress  had 
been  achieved  on  the  crux  of  the  problem,  namely,  the  question  of  the 
political  willingness  to  stop  testing.  We  beg  to  differ  just  on  this  point 
of  timing.  The  structure  of  the  test  ban  has  to  be  established  now! 
and  the  technical  services  needed,  not  least  the  data  exchange,  have  to 
begin  to  be  organized  now. 

28.  International  co-operation  for  providing  a data  flow,  however, 
obviously  does  not  have  technical  aspects  alone.  Governments  must  be 


” Infra, 
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willing  to  decide  to  participate.  In  this  connexion,  I wish  to  add  our 
appreciation  to  that  already  expressed  by  others,  of  the  recent  state- 
ments by  the  representatives  of  two  of  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers,  the 
Soviet  Union,  indicating  its  willingness  to  take  part  m an  organized 
exchange  of  national  seismological  data  as  part  of  a comprehensive  test 
ban 18  and  the  United  Kingdom  stressing  its  readiness  to  take  an  active 
part  in  establishing  such  a system.10  United  States  representatives  have 
on  earlier  occasions  expressed  the  same  willingness,  hut  it  would  be  of 
great  value  if  this  standpoint  could  be  reiterated  at  this  stage  of  our 
negotiations.  I shall  return  somewhat  later  to  the  question  of  how 
soon  specific  work  for  this  purpose  might  be  initiated. 

29.  In  view  of  the  many  constructive  suggestions  made  in  regard 
to  international  co-operation  in  the  exchange  of  seismic  data,  I ven- 
ture strongly  to  recommend  that  in  our  report  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  this  matter  should  be  more  than  briefly 
mentioned.  It  marks  considerable  progress  towards  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  a comprehensive  test  ban.  treaty*  and  ought  to  be  made  visible 
to  all  United  Nations  delegations. 

30.  I shall  now  try  to  answer  some  of  the  queries  which  have  been 
raised  in  connexion  with  the  treaty  draft  contained  in  the  Swedish 
working  paper.  The  general  measure  of  support  that  our  ideas  have 
obtained  so  far  is  quite  encouraging. 

31.  Representatives  have  dealt  mainly  with  one  or  two  crucial 
provisions  of  our  text  rendered  in  articles  I and  II  and  I shall  do  the 
same  today. 

32.  Article  I,  paragraph  1,  contains  the  prohibition  against  all 
underground  nuclear  weapon  test  explosions.  Paragraph  2 ensures  the 
prohibition  against  collaboration  with  any  third  party  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  such  explosions.  The  contents  of  both  those  provisions  are 
identical  witli  corresponding  provisions  of  the  partial  test-ban  Treaty.20 
No  objection  has  been  raised  in  the  Committee  against  them.  On  the 
contrary,  this  complete  prohibition  of  underground  nuclear  tests  has 
been  greeted  with  appreciation  by  some  representatives,  for  instance, 
by  the  representative  of  Czechoslovakia  on  29  April.21  It  is,  of  course, 
the  very  core  of  a comprehensive  test  ban.  But  ir  we  are  to  satisfy  the 
newly  awakened  demand  for  using  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful 
purposes,  an  exemption  from  the  general  prohibitory  rule  must  be 
made  for  them.  Paragraph  3 of  article  I provides  for  that  exception, 
namely,  if  such  explosions  are  made  to  take  place  “in  conformity  with 
an  international  agreement  to  be  negotiated  separately”. 

33.  In  this  connexion  I wish  to  quote  the  representative  of  Brazil, 
Ambassador  Frazao,  who  said  on  8 May : 

We  consider  that  the  working  paper  presented  by  the  Swedish  delegation 
deals  with  the  question  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  in  a logical  and  well- 
balanced  manner : it  sets  forth  the  general  and  universal  rule  of  the  prohibi- 
tion that  is  applicable  to  all  countries,  whether  nuclear  or  nonnuclear,  without 
any  loopholes,  and  leaves  the  question  of  the  regulation  of  nuclear  explosions 
for  peaceful  purposes — which  must  be  negotiated  separately  in  another  context — 
to  be  the  subject  of  a special  international  agreement.28 
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34.  The  representative  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Ambassador 
Kliallaf,  in  his  intervention  on  15  April  reminded  us  of  the  obvious 
link  between  the  provision  in  our  suggested  article  I,  paragraph  3 and 
the  one  in  article  V of  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  ? also  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions.  He  said  in  that  connexion: 
“We  believe  that  it  is  self-evident  that  this  important  subject  should 
receive  identical  treatment  in  both  these  treaties”.23  My  answer  is  that 
there  should  not  be,  and  there  is  not,  any  contradiction  between  the 
two  provisions. 

35.  Mr.  Mulley,  in  his  speech  on  17  April,  touched  on  the  same  ques- 
tion when  he  asked  if  the  international  agreement  mentioned  in  para- 
graph 3 of  our  article  I was  envisaged  as  being  the  same  as  that  re- 
ferred to  in  article  V of  the  non-proliferation  Treaty.24  Again,  my 
answer  is  positive : it  is  intended  to  be  one  and  the  same  “special  in- 
ternational agreement”,  as  it  is  to  legislate  the  international  regulations 
relating  to  the  same  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes.  But  let 
me  be  quite  clear : the  special  agreement  will  have  to  be  negotiated 
quite  soon.  If  only  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  is  then  in  existence, 
tne  coverage  of  the  provisions  about  control  might  not  be  total,  that  is, 
explosions  in  the  territories  of  nuclear-weapon  Powers  would  not  then 
need  to  be  covered.  On  this  point  one  would,  of  course,  have  to  study 
more  closely  the  suggestions  made  yesterday  by  the  representative  of 
Italy.20 

36.  But  a further  step  will  be  indicated  in  the  context  of  the  com- 
prehensive test  ban,  when  not  only  explosions  performed  in  non- 
nuclear- weapon  States  should  be  regulated  so  as  not  to  permit  them  to 
acquire  nuclear  weapons,  but  all  nuclear-weapon  tests— that  is,  spe- 
cifically underground  explosions  within  all  signatory  countries  and 
performed  by  any  signatory  State  must  be  encompassed  by  the  pro- 
hibition. The  “special  international  agreement”  which  I have  so  far 
discussed  will  have  to  be  formulated  in  such  a way  that  it  can  take 
care  of  an  extension  of  its  coverage  to  nuclear-weapon  States  also. 
The  technical  problem  in  connexion  with  control  of  peaceful  nuclear 
explosions  will  then  be:  how  can  it  be  ascertained  that  they  are  not 
exploited  for  military  purposes  ? The  handling  of  the  explosive  devices 
as  such  and  also  the  preparations  and  installations,  particularly  those 
for  making  diagnostic  measurements  of  the  devices,  must  be  submitted 
to  international  observation. 

37.  I must  revert,  however,  to  one  remark  made  by  Mr.  Mulley. 
I know  that  several  delegations  are  preoccupied  with  the  same  concern. 
It  refers  to  the  very  last  sentence  in  article  V of  the  non-proliferation 
Treaty.  Mr.  Mulley  pointed  out  what  he  called  “a  significant  difference 
of  language  as  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  permits  bilateral  agree- 
ments in  addition  to  ‘special  international  agreement  or  agree- 
ments’ ”.2# 
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38.  Our  interpretation  is  quite  simple:  the  “special  international 
agreement”  is  to  provide  the  overriding  regulations  on  how  to  handle 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions  as  such — on  foreign  territories,  as  long  as 
we  have  only  the  non-proliferation  Treaty.  Recourse  will  always  be 
had,  on  the  other  hand,  to  bilateral  agreements  to  settle  the  conditions 
for  a special  project,  the  modalities,  not  least  the  financial  conditions, 
and  so  on,  between  a particular  nuclear- weapon  Power  and  a particular 
beneficiary  Government,  altogether  free  now  but  only  if  “pursuant  to” 
the  general  international  rules  when  they  have  been  settled  in  the 
international  agreement. 

39.  I am  sorry  if  this  excursion  into  the  field  of  peaceful  nuclear 
explosions  has  been  a bit  time-consuming,  but  I know  that  it  is  a cause 
of  great  concern,  not  to  say  of  some  worry,  to  a number  of  countries, 
particularly  those  underprivileged,  so  far,  economically  in  a world 
full  of  riches. 

40.  I now  have  to  turn  to  article  II  in  our  suggested  text,  dealing 
with  control.  When  introducing  this  text  in  the  Committee  on  1 April, 
I said  that  we  did  not  wish  to  take  a rigid  attitude  in  this  matter. 
Our  text  was  intended  as  a compromise  between  the  until-now  widely 
different  standpoints  of  the  two  main  Powers,  and  intended  to  entice 
them  into  coming  forward  with  more  precise  alternatives  than  hitherto. 
The  procedure  for  verification  proposed  in  our  text  has  to  be  seen  and 
judged  as  a whole.  It  is  not  rewarding  to  lift  out  parts  of  it  and  say, 
“Look,  this  text  contains  hardly  any  binding  obligations  on  a suspected 
party”.  We,  and  many  other's,  hold  that  it  does.  Paragraph  1,  contain- 
ing a solemn  undertaking  by  all  parties  to  co-operate  in  good  faith  to 
clarify  events,  is  definitely  a binding  obligation.  Paragraph  2,  con- 
taining an  undertaking  by  all  parties  to  collaborate  in  an  effective 
international  exchange  of  seismological  data,  is  a binding  obligation. 
To  take  on  that  obligation  as  binding  will  be  in  the  interests  of  all 
parties,  considering  the  mass  of  valuable  information  they  will  obtain 
in  return. 

41.  On  paragraph  3 of  article  II,  dealing  with  what  we  have  called 
“verification  by  challenge”,  the  representative  of  Czechoslovakia,  Mr. 
Lahoda,  in  his  intervention  on  29  April  asked  for : 

a more  detailed  explanation  of  the  interrelationship  between  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  3(b)  and  3(c)  of  article  II  and  their  relationship  to  paragraph  4 of 
that  article.*7 

42.  Over  the  years  I have  several  times  tried  to  present  this  Com- 
mittee with  as  succinct  a description  as  possible  of  the  procedure  for 
verification  which  has  been  generally  referred  to  as  “verification  by 
challenge”.  I shall  try  once  again,  referring  now  to  the  wording  in  the 
provisions  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lahoda. 

43.  We  consider  it  of  primary  importance  that  a treaty  banning 
underground  nuclear  tests  should  contain  provisions  by  which  a party 
wrongly  suspected  of  having  violated  the  treaty  can  speedily  free 
itself  of  suspicion.  We  hold  that  this  is  the  main  concern  in  this  matter. 
We  have  organized  such  provisions  in  a three-step  series  of  ascending 
severity.  Under  article  II,  paragraph  3(a),  a party  is  supposed  to  give 
explanations.  In  paragraph  3 (b)  it  is  provided  that  the  party  might 
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make  use  of  the  possibility  to  invite  the  suspecting  party  and/or  any 
other  State  or  some  international  organ  or  committee  to  an  inspection 
of  the  suspected  violation,  that  inspection  to  be  carried  out  in  a manner 
which  the  inviting  State  itself  should  prescribe.  It  may  be  said,  of 
course,  that  this  is  a right  which  any  party  to  the  treaty  would  have 
anyway  and  that  it  is  superfluous  to  spell  out  the  right  in  the  treaty. 
We  think  it  is  valuable,  however : it  indicates  a speedy  and  easy  way 
for  parties  to  free  themselves  of  suspicion — and  this  is  of  practical 
value  not  least  to  smaller  States. 

44.  To  reply  to  Mr.  Lahoda,  there  is  to  my  mind  no  intrinsic 
connexion  between  the  provision  offering  that  possibility  in  paragraph 
3 (b)  and  the  following  one  in  paragraph  3(c),  under  which  the  parties 
are  entitled  to  make  additional  proposals  as  to  suitable  methods  of 
clarification.  Paragraph  3 (c)  is,  one  might  say,  a residual  category  for 
use  of  any  method  of  clarification.  A demand  for  an  ad  hoc  inspection 
in  the  territory  of  a suspected  party  is  thus  not  excluded.  I can  quite 
see,  however,  that  this  is  precisely  the  focal  point  of  controversy  be- 
tween those  who  insist  on  and  those  who  oppose  obligatory  inspections. 

45.  Now,  as  to  paragraph  4 of  article  II}  if  the  various  measures 
indicated  in  the  earlier  provisions  of  that  article  have  failed  to  clarify 
a suspicious  event  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  a suspecting  party,  para- 
graph 4 establishes  the  right  for  that  party  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  and  the  other  parties 
to  the  treaty.  That  formula  has  been  used  in  other  treaties.  It  is  here 
intended  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  further  airing  of  contested 
statements  about  facts.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  all  the 
measures  enumerated  in  the  previous  parts  of  the  article,  such  as  the 
inspection-by-invitation  procedure  mentioned  in  paragraph  3(b),  need 
to  have  been  involved.  The  reporting  to  the  Security  Council  entails 
no  sanction : the  provision  is  largely  of  political  value.  The  possibility 
of  a debate  in  tne  Security  Council  may  be  considered  as  a kind  of 
safety-valve  for  a suspected  party  to  state  its  case  and,  of  course, 
generally,  to  give  added  weight  to  deterrence. 

46.  I have  also  to  deal  with  one  fairly  general  complaint  mentioned 
by  several  speakers,  namely  that  the  whole  machinery  we  have  envis- 
aged is  too  weak. 

47.  In  his  speech  on  15  May  the  representative  of  Nigeria,  Ambas- 
sador Sule  Kolo,  made  the  plea  for  what  he  called  “a  fool-proof  system 
of  verification”.28  At  the  same  time  he  presented  a working  paper  on 
the  subject 29  in  which  he  recommended  that  the  idea  raised  last  year 
by  the  United  Kingdom  delegation  for  a committee  to  undertake  on- 
site inspections  in  suspicious  cases  should  be  seriously  studied  again.30 
The  Nigerian  delegation  recommends  in  its  paper  that  such  a commit- 
tee should  be  composed  exclusively  of  non-aligned  countries  respond- 
ing to  certain  criteria. 

48.  On  condition  that  it  was  generally  acceptable,  we  would  he 
happy  to  go  along  with  that  idea.  However,  that  is  probably  not  the 
case.  Already  in  1962  the  non-aligned  members  of  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament  launched  the  idea  of  a special  com- 
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mission  to  determine  and  carry  out  on-site  inspections.31  For  about  two 
years  much  work  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
was  devoted  to  considering  such  an  international  commission,  but  in 
the  final  instance  it  was  not  accepted. 

49.  A much  more  fundamental  issue,  raised  both  by  Mr.  Fisher 
and  Mr.  Sule  Ivolo,  is  that  of  verification  with  or  without  inspection. 
Certainly,  there  cannot  be  a difference  as  great  as  between  100  per 
cent  for  one  method  of  deterrence  and  zero  for  another.  When  Am- 
bassador Sule  Ivolo  asked  for  “fool-proof !!  verification  lie  knew,  of 
course,  that  that  was  a kind  of  literary  exaggeration : nothing  like  100 
per  cent  certainty  can  be  foreseen  in  this  world.  But  even  so,  we  need 
to  know  more  about  liow  effective  on-site  inspections  are.  After  all, 
they  depend  on  achieving  precision  with  regard  to  epicentre  location 
ana  quite  a set  of  favourable  modalities.  The  literature  on  inspections 
is  full  of  queries  and  doubts.  In  our  statistical  analysis  we  estimated 
50  per  cent  probability  of  success.  This  is  a very  important  question 
which  I address  to  all  proponents  of  on-site  inspections : exactly  how 
efficient  are  they?  Furtner,  what  exactly  would  be  the  required  deter- 
rence level  of  a treaty  with  obligatory  inspection  ? In  our  estimates  of 
capabilities  attainable  in  the  future  we  used  the  deterrence  level  of  10 
per  cent  disclosure  risk. 

50. fc  One  of  Mr.  Fisher’s  critical  remarks  in  his  statement  on  8 April 
was  as  follows : 

And  what  if  one  finis  the  explanation  of  the  event  unsatisfactory?  The  violator 
has,  according:  to  the  Swedish  proposal,  no  further  obligation.  Those  who  consider 
their  security  endaug^^d  may,  of  course,  withdraw  from  the  treaty,  but  the  onus 
will  be  on  them,  not  OH  the  violator.  That  would  give  the  agreement  an  inherent 
instability.  In  fact,  any  nation  tlm  wanted  to  resume  testing  openly  could  just 
conceivably  use  such  a scheme  to  force  others  to  abrogate  the  treaty,  rather  than 
do  so  themselves.32 

51.  Clearly,  any  party  not  willing  to  continue  with  the  treaty  would 
have  the  option  of  getting  out  of  the  treaty  through  the  back  door,  so 
to  speak,  by  obstructing  the  verification  process,  perhaps  even  with  the 
onus  distribution  foreseen  by  Mr.  Fisher.  But  I think  that  a treaty 
with  obligatory  inspections  also  offers  the  same  option  of  backdoor 
exit,  just  by  obstructing  the  obligatory  on-site  inspection  procedure. 
With  the  obligator}'  inspection  arrangements  the  occasions  for  such 
exits  would  be  even  much  more  frequent  than  in  the  arrangement 
proposed  by  us.  That  kind  of  instability  thus  exists  in  both  kinds  of 
treaty.  I think,  however,  that  any  important  treaty  entered  into  by 
mutual  agreement  would  be  stabilized  in  its  existence  by  the  mutual 
interests  of  the  parties,  and  if  those  mutual  interests  were  to  disappear 
no  treaty  would  hold. 

52.  In  his  important  intervention  on  8 April,  Mr.  Fisher  also  said 
that  one  has  to  test  our  treaty  proposal  not  only  in  regard  to  what  is 
going  to  happen  if  false  alarms  are  struck  but  also  in  regard  to  what 
happens  if  a violation  occurs.  Of  course,  that  is  so  and  here  I should 
like  again  to  remark  that  in  our  vorilication-by-challenge  process  a 
violator  would  in  reality  most  probably  obstruct  co-operation  in  veri- 
fication. But  that  is  no  different  from  the  case  with  verification  by 
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obligatory  on-site  inspection.  A violator  would  certainly  not  permit 
any  such  011-site  inspection  of  a violation;  lie  would  again  simply 
obstruct  the  on-site  inspection  procedure.  Or  he  would  disengage  him- 
self from  the  treaty  before  any  verification  process  was  attempted. 

53.  I hope  that  in  this  way  I have  also  given  arguments  against 
that  part  of  Mr.  Fishers  statement  on  8 April  where  lie  said : “Oblig- 
atory on-site  inspections  would,  we  believe,  add  a sufficiently  binding 
constraint” 32 

54.  I want  to  add  that  we  were  very  gratified  yesterday  when  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  in  his  sea-bed  treaty  proposal 33 
suggested  a verification  procedure  rather  similar  to  our  challenge 
procedure  for  the  underground  test  ban.34 

55.  Let  me  finally  deal  with  a very  important  point  made  by  Mr. 
Mulley.  He  reminded  us  of  his  proposal  from  la;  „ year  allowing  for 
a phasing-out  of  nuclear-weapon  testing  by  starting  with  an  agreed 
annual  quota  of  underground  test  explosions,  leading  to  zero  over  a 
small  number  of  years.35  The  representative  of  Ethiopia,  Mr.  ZeUeke, 
in  his  speech  on  10  April  suggested  that  this  idea  find  a place  in  the 
Swedish  treaty  text.3®  Our  delegation  is  not  at  all  negative  to  Mr.  Mul- 
ley’s  proposal,  if  it  is  acceptable  to  others,  but  we  do  not  believe  it 
should  be  embodied  in  a major  treaty,  intended  to  stand  from  here  to 
eternity.  An  agreement  about  intermediate  provisions  should  rather 
find  its  place  in  some  annex  or  protocol.  The  adoption  of  the  idea  as 
such  would  seem  to  us  valuable  on  condition  that  the  time  be  used  as 
a warming-up  period  for  the  international  data  exchange  and  other 
arrangements  for  improving  verification  capabilities.  This  would  give 
us  a cue  to  the  timing  problem : prepai^  the  whole^structure  of  the  test 
ban  this  summer;  report  to  the  United  Nations  on  progress  made; 
sign  the  treaty  and/or  the  transitory  regulations  when  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  are  under  way;  and  then  start  immediately  to 
build  upthe  verification  capabilities. 

56.  The  representative  of  Mexico,  Ambassador  Garcia  Robles,  on 
10  April  made  some  concrete  suggestions  as  to  our  method  of  work 
which  would  fit  in  with  such  a schedule.  He  said  that  available  drafts, 
such  as  the  one  contained  in  our  working  paper  should  be  considered  by 
the  Committee. 

. . . in  a methodical  and  orderly  manner,  .paragraph  by  paragraph  if  necessary. 
Thus  we  would  in  due  course  be  able  to  transmit  to  the  General  Assembly  docu- 
ments which  either  had  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Committee  or 
■contained  at  least  a considerable  part  on  which  there  had  been  a consensus  in 
the  Committee,  although  there  might  still  exist  some  differences  of  opinion  on 
some  of  the  provisions,  perhaps  even  fundamental  differences.  As  regards  these 
last,  that  is  the  provisions  on  which  differences  of  opinion  still  exist,  one  could 
include  in  parallel  columns  alternative  texts  already  drafted  in  the  form  of 
articles,  or  paragraphs  of  articles,  for  insertion  in  the  treaty  which  is  being 
elaborated  . . . 

In  short,  we  believe  that  after  seven  years  of  general  discussion,  the  time  has 
come  to  proceed,  in  regard  to  various  items  on  our  agenda,  to  the  consideration  of 
what  in  the  General  Assembly  are  draft  resolutions  and  in  our  case  should  be 
draft  treaties.37 
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57.  I have  quoted  from  Ambassador  Garcia  Robles’  statement  at 
some  length  because  I think  it  is  important  and  because  it  so  well 
reflects  the  views  of  my  delegation  on  the  proper  working  methods  of 
the  Committee,  not  only  on  the  test  ban  issue  but  also  on  several  other 
disarmament  measures  ahead  of  us. 

58.  Finally,  I should  like  to  turn  to  the  representatives  of  the  main 
nuclear-weapon  Powers.  Somewhat  earlier,  I indicated  in  passing  that 
I would  want  to  pose  some  major  policy  questions  to  them,  considering 
that  the  controversy  hinges  on  one  specific  point,  related  to  article  II, 
paragraph  3(b)  and  (c)  and  paragraph  4 of  our  paper.  First,  can  we 
expect  to  get  the  position  which  relies  on  obligatory  inspections  spelled 
out  in  specific  terms  and  with  a scientific  background  so  that  a detailed 
comparison  can  be  made  without  proposal  as  an  alternative?  Secondly, 
would  the  co-Chairmen  accept  the  remainder  of  our  draft  as  a basis 
for  negotiation?  The  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  could  then  proceed 
with  great  speed  to  outline  the  structure  of  a comprehensive  test  ban 
and  report  accordingly  to  the  United  Nations. 

59.  I have  today  quoted  from  earlier  interventions  by  many  of 
my  colleagues.  I shall  end  this  lengthy  statement  with  one  final  quota- 
tion to  support  my  basic  conviction  that  a political  decision  on  the 
comprehensive  test  ban  must  be  arrived  at  with  great  urgency.  The 
quotation  I have  in  mind  is  intimately  related  to  the  test  ban  issue.  It 
goes  back  almost  six  years.  It  has  been  taken  from  an  address  by  the 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  John  F.  Kennedy,  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  26  July  1963,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiations 
in  Moscow  on  the  partial  test-ban  Treaty.  This  address  is  reproduced 
in  full  in  document  ENDC/102.  President  Kennedy  wanted  to  calm 
those  who  might  find  a disarmament  agreement  risky.  He  said : 

. . . But  it  would  be  a mistake  to  assume  that  this  Treaty  will  be  quickly  broken. 
The  gains  of  illegal  testing  are  obviously  slight  compared  to  their  cost  and  the 
hazard  of  discovery,  and  the  nations  which  have  initialled  and  will  sign  this 
treaty  prefer  it,  in  my  judgement,  to  unrestricted  testing  as  a matter  of  their  own 
self-interest,  for  these  nations,  too,  and  all  nations,  have  a stake  in  limiting  the 
'arms  race,  in  holding  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  in  breathing  air  that 
is  not  radioactive.  While  it  may  be  'theoretically  possible  to  demonstrate  the 
risks  inherent  in  any  treaty,  and  such  risks  in  this  treaty  are  small,  the  far 
greater  risks  to  our  security  are  the  risks  of  unrestricted  testing,  the  risk  of  a 
nuclear  arms  race,  the  risk  of  new  nuclear  Powers,  nuclear  pollution,  and  nuclear 
war.** 


Canadian  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Eighteen 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban,  May  23,  1 969*  1 

Among  many  others,  the  Canadian  Delegation  believes  that  the 
problems  of  verifying  a Comprehensive  Test  Ban  would  decrease  even 
though  they  may  not  be  entirely  resolved,  if  guaranteed  access  to  orig- 


**  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1063,  p.  256. 

1 ENDC/251,  May  23, 1969. 
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inal  seismological  data  could  be  assured  within  the  framework  of  an 
organized  and  effective  world-wide  seismological  data  exchange.  The 
Canadian  Delegation  also  thinks  that  a practical  method  of  achieving 
such  an  exchange  would  be  through  an  increase  and  intensification  of 
the  international  co-operation  which  already  exists  in  this  field. 

2.  To  this  end  but  before  attempting  to  find  an  acceptable  economic, 
technical  means  by  which  all  parties  would  make  seismological  infor- 
mation freely  available,  two  essential  points  need  clarifying:  what 
seismic  information  would  governments  make  available  and  in  what 
form  ? In  this  connexion  the  Canadian  Delegation  suggested  at  the 
401th  meeting  of  the  ENDC  on  April  17  that  countries  be  invited  to 
send  a list  of  the  seismograpliic  stations  from  which  they  would  be 
ready  to  supply  records  on  the  basis  of  guaranteed  availability  of  data 
in  the  framework  of  a world-wide  exchange  of  seismic  data  and  pro- 
vide certain  details  concerning  these  stations.  The  suggested  form  of 
such  a request  from  the  ENDC  is  set  out  below.  The  Canadian  Dele- 
gation is  presenting  this  suggestion  nowT  in  the  hope  that  agreement  to 
it  can  be  speedily  reached  without  prejudice  to  any  other  proposals 
under  consideration  by  ENDC  and  the  request  sent  out  as  soon  as 
possible. 

REQUEST  PROM  THE  EIGHTEEN-NATION  COMMITTEE  ON  DISARMA- 
MENT TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP CONCERNING 

THE  PROVISION  OF  CERTAIN  INFORMATION  IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  THE 
CREATION  OP  A WORLD-WIDE  EXCHANGE  OP  SEISMOLOGICAL  DATA 
WHICH  WOULD  FACILITATE  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OP  A COMPREHEN- 
SIVE TEST  BAN 

In  order  to  assist  in  clarifying  what  resources  would  be  available  for 
the  eventual  establishment  of  an  effective  world-wide  exchange  of 
seismological  information  which  would  facilitate  the  achievement  of 
a Comprehensive  Test  Ban,  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament requests  the  Government  of to  sup- 

ply to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  for  transmission 
to  the  ENDC  a list  of  all  its  seismic  stations  from  which  it  would  be 
prepared  to  supply  records  on  the  basis  of  guaranteed  availability,  and 
to  provide  certain  information  about  each  station  as  set  out  below : 

(a)  Photographic  recording  seismograph  stations 

(i)  Name  of  station 

(ii)  Co-ordinates  of  station 

(in)  Instrumentation  and  components  recorded.  (This  should 
include  operational  magnification  at  one  second  periods  for  short  pe- 
riod and  broadband  seismographs  and  at  15  or  20  seconds  for  long 
period  instruments.) 

The  Government  of is  also  requested  to  indicate 

whether  full  operational  magnification  curves  in  absolute  units  with 
fully  annotated  records  would  be  provided,  as  only  through  provision 
of  this  inform  ition  can  the  maximum  usefulness  of  an  international 
exchange  of  seismological  data  be  guaranteed.  It  would  also  be  useful 

to  know  the  time  window  within  which  the  Government  of 

would  be  prepared  to  supply  original  records  or  good 
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quality  microfilm,  and  if  the  latter,  whether  the  microfilm  would  be 
16.35  of  70  millimetre  film. 

( b)  Tape  recording  seismograph  stations  ( including  arrays ) 

(i)  Name  of  station 

(ii)  Co-ordinates  of  station 

(iii)  A general  account  of  the  instrumentation  geometry  of  the 
array 

(iv)  Components  recorded  on  magnetic  tape  and  magnetic  tape 
specifications.  (This  would  include  the  operational  magnifications  at 
one  second  for  short  period  instrumentation  and  at  15  or  20  seconds  for 
long  period  instruments) 

As  under  (a)  above,  in  the  interests  of  obtaining  maximum  usefulness 

from  an  international  exchange  of  data,  the  Government  of 

is  requested  to  indicate  whether  it  would  provide  full 

operational  curves  for  band-pass  and  time  code  recorded  on  tape.  It 

would  also  be  useful  if  the  Government  of could 

indicate  how  long  the  original  tape  can  be  made  available  before  the 
tapes  are  erased  and  re-used. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  in  making  progress  in  the  direction  of  a 
solution  for  a Comprehensive  Test  Ban  the  ENDC  would  greatly 
appreciate  it  if  the  information  requested  above  could  be  forwarded  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  with  the  least  possible 
delay  for  transmission  to  the  ENDC. 


CO-CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  ENDC 
CO-CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  ENDC 


Statement  by  ACDA  Deputy  Director  Fisher  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee,  May  23, 
1969 1 

65.  Today  we  are  concluding  the  formal  work  of  the  spring  session 
of  this  Committee.  I think  that  this  session  has  once  again  proved  the 
worth  of  this  Committee  to  the  international  community  and  to  world 
peace. 

66.  The  views  of  my  own  Government,  as  the  Committee  may  recall, 
were  expressed  by  President  Nixon  in  his  letter  of  15  March  to  Am- 
bassador Smith  when  he  said:  “A  major  part  of  the  work  of  peace  is 
done  by  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee”.2 

67.  In  a moment  I shall  discuss  the  foundation  which  our  work 
this  session  has  laid  for  possible  accomplishments  in  the  session  to  be 
held  this  summer.  But  first  I should  like  to  take  a longer  view.  And 
in  this  connexion  I would  refer  to  the  interesting  thoughts  raised  on 
the  working  paper  presented  by  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Zagari  on 


t 


1 ENDC/PV.415,  pp.  20—20. 
* Ante,  p 110. 
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21  April.3 4  We  believe  that  it  would  indeed  be  a healthy  exercise  for  this 
Committee  to  take  stock  of  itself,  to  consider  how  much  we  have  ac- 
complished so  far  towards  reaching  our  long  range  goals.  I am  not 
suggesting  that  we  should  begin  a new  discussion  of  detailed  treaty 
texts  on  general  and  complete  disarmament.  I do  believe,  however,  that 
we  might  well  give  some  fresh  thought  to  where  we  stand  with  respect 
to  our  longer-range  objectives.  This  would  doubtless  help  us  view  the 
specific  measures  we  have  under  consideration  not  as  isolated  meas- 
ures, but  as  well-ordered  steps  to  our  ultimate  goal.  The  Italian  work- 
ing paper  raises  this  point  when  itasks  thepertinent  question : are  we 
carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which  our  Committee  was  formed?  It 
also  suggests  an  approach  which  might  lead  to  an  affirmative  response 
to  that  question. 

68.  I should  now  like  to  turn  to  the  specific  measures  which  have 
been  discussed  at  our  spring  session,  now  concluding. 

69.  The  United  States  has  listened  with  interest  to  the  views  ex- 
pressed on  the  subject  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  warfare.  In 
particular,  we  have  noted  the  proposals  made  by  Mr.  Mulley  * and  by 
the  representative  of  Sweden 5 to  make  more  binding,  or  even  extend, 
the  restrictions  of  the  Geneva  Protocol.6  The  United  States  supports 
the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  and  has  frequently  noted  its 
commitment  to  respect  them.  We  expect  that  the  Secretary-General’s 
report  on  this  subject  will  provide  a basis  for  us  to  make  further  judg- 
ments on  the  feasibility  and  practicability  of  these  proposals  and  those 
suggested  by  others.  "We  would  hope  that  a constructive  discussion  of 
this  subject  could  be  pursued  during  our  next  session  after  the  report  of 
the  experts  has  been  submitted. 

70.  On  18  March,  at  the  opening  meeting  of  this  session,  the  United 
States  reaffirmed  its  interest 

in  working  out  an  international  agreement  that  would  prohibit  the  emplacement 
or  fixing  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the 
sea-bed.7 

The  United  States  recently  submitted  a draft  treaty  on  this  subject.8 
Since  we  spoke  on  the  subject  at  some  length  at  our  meeting  yester- 
day,® I do  not  propose  to  deal  with  it  in  any  greater  detail  now,  other 
than  to  point  out  that  in  the  view  of  the  United  States  it  is  a realistic 
approach  to  the  sea-bed  problem.  I should  also  like  to  point  out  that  we 
included  in  this  proposal  a review  clause  which  recognizes  that  the 
science  of  “oceanology”  is  in  its  infancy  and  that  our  knowledge  of  this 
environment  and  our  capability  to  function  in  it  will  increase. 

71.  As  I have  indicated,  the  United  States  proposal  would  deal 
with  the  most  urgent  issue,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  danger  of  the 
emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  on  the  sea-bed.  It  extends  the  area 


* Ante,  pp.  189-191. 

4 ENDC/PV.404,  pp.  10  ff. 

•ENDO/PV.397,  p.  2G. 

'Post,  pp.  704-765. 

7 Ante , p.  109. 

* Ante,  pp.  211-213. 

* Ante,  pp.  213-218. 
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of  prohibition  to  the  maximum  possible  extent.  With  respect  to  verifi- 
cation it  offers  the  advantage  of  using  existing  rights  currently  en- 
joyed by  all  States,  combined  with  consultations  to  resolve  difficulties 
arising  from  the  exercise  of  these  rights. 

72.  I note  that  today  the  representative  of  Sweden  referred  to  this 
matter,  gently  but  unmistakably,  by  asking : if  this  type  of  consultation 
is  good  enough  for  the  sea-bed,  why  is  it  not  good  enough  for  something 
else?  10  That  is  a good  question,  but  I think  there  is  a ready  answer — 
namely  that  the  sea-bed,  a regime  open  to  all  men  under  the  regime  of 
the  freedom  of  the  seas,  is  really  quite  different  from  the  interior  of  a 
country  where  no  such  regime  applies.  In  dealing  with  the  sea-bed,  we 
are  really  dealing  with  quite  a fortunate  situation.  Existing  interna- 
tional law  guarantees  the  freedom  of  the  seas  to  all  and  the  right  to 
observe  what  goes  on  there.  This  right,  of  course,  does  not  exist  on 
land.  The  possibility  of  significant  events  in  violation  of  a treaty 
occurring  on  or  under  the  sea  and  escaping  detection  by  someone  is 
small,  while  the  possibility  of  significant  events  in  violation  of  a treaty 
occurring  deep  within  the  boundaries  of  a country  and  escaping  de- 
tection by  those  who  can  look  with  only  indirect  and  less  than  certain 
means  is  undoubtedly  not  small. 

73.  I believe  I indicated  yesterday  the  view  of  the  United  States 
that  if  a country  were  to  sign  a sea-bed  treaty  and  were  to  be  tempted 
to  violate  it,  it  would  probably  not  do  so  by  means  of  one  installation ; 
rather  it  would  probably  do  so  on  a rather  massive  scale — a scale  that 
might  affect  thebalance  of  power,  so  we  have  the  problem  of  what  sort 
of  a risk  one  is  concerned  about  I submit  that  this  does  not  apply  to 
the  case  of  a test  ban — a treaty  that  is  designed  to  remain  in  force  for 
a long  time.  A country  that  had  stopped  testing  entirely  might  well 
feel  that  a single  test  a year,  or  two  a year,  by  a potential  adversary 
could  present  a real  threat  to  its  security  as  the  treaty  continued  in 
force.  It  would  certainly  present  an  area  of  instability.  I think  it  is 
worth  while  noting,  in  this  context,  that  in  one  of  the  very  interesting 
studies  made  by  the  Swedish  Government  the  evasion  rate  was  hy- 
pothesized as  one  test  a year,  it  being  realized  that  that  might  be  a cause 
of  significant  concern. 

74.  It  is  true  that  the  United  States  verification  procedure  for  the 
sea-bed  does  not  provide  for  access  to  the  installations,  for  the  over- 
whelming physical  reasons  which  I mentioned  in  introducing  our  pro- 
posal. However,  as  I pointed  out  yesterday,  certain  observable  physical 
characteristics  would  furnish  the  necessary  clues  to  the  possible  func- 
tion of  the  installation  and,  as  I stated  earlier,  a possible  violation 
would  probably  involve  a great  deal  of  activity.  In  other  words,  in  the 
environment  of  the  sea-bed,  once  one  has  looked  at  an  installation  and 
has  the  right  to  consult,  one  does  not  really  get  much  further  by 
knocking  on  the  door  at  a depth  of,  say,  one  thousand  feet  and  demand- 
ing to  be  let  in.  I submit  that  quite  the  opposite  is  the  case  with  the  on- 
site inspection.  I dealt  with  the  problem  of  the  modalities  of  an  on-site 
inspection  in  a speech  in  April  1966.11  1 think  that,  while  we  have  since 
then  learned  a good  deal  more  on  the  subject,  there  is  nothing  we  have 


10  Ante,  p.  230. 

u Documents  on  Disarmament,  1966,  pp.  100-199. 
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learned  that  would  disprove  anything  that  might  be  learned  because 
of  the  presence  of  gases  and  a variety  of  other  things,  which  would 
make  an  on-site  inspection  useful.  For  that  reason  I think  that  the  two 
environments — underground  within  the  territory  of  a State,  and  the 
sea-bed  under  an  international  regime — are  quite  different. 

75.  That  brings  us  to  the  test  ban.  I should  like  to  turn  my  atten- 
tion to  it,  briefly,  and  to  the  proposals  for  a comprehensive  test  ban, 
in  particular  to  the  verification  issue. 

76.  President  Nixon  in  the  letter  which  Ambassador  Smith  read  to 
this  Committee  stated  that : 

. . . the  United  States  supports  the  conclusion  of  a comprehensive  test  ban 
adequately  verified.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  differences  regarding  verification 
have  not  permitted  achievement  of  this  key  arms  control  measure,  efforts  must 
be  made  towards  greater  understanding  of  the  verification  issue.12 

77.  In  my  intervention  of  8 April  I emphasized  that  in  our  view 
adequate  verification  required  obligatory  on-site  inspection  in  addition 
to  seismic  detection  and  identification  techniques.  I indicated  our  view 
that  this  position  was  based  on  a firm  amalgam  of  political  and  scien- 
tific considerations.13 

78.  At  this  session  considerable  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the 
relationship  of  seismic  data  exchange  to  a comprehensive  test  ban.  I 
should  like,  therefore,  to  elaborate  on  our  approach  to  this  matter. 

79.  The  United  States  believes  that  seismic  data  exchange  would 
serve  as  a useful  complement  to  an  adequately  verified  test  ban.  How- 
ever, if  we  are  to  form  a judgment  on  the  role  of  seismic  data  exchange 
in  a test  ban,  then  we  must  examine  and  judge  seismic  data  exchange 
as  it  is  today  and  as  we  can  foresee  it. 

80.  In  her  very  interesting  remarks  this  morning  the  representa- 
tive of  Sweden  directed  some  observations  towards  the  United  States, 
and  that  was  quite  proper.  I think  it  would  probably  be  unwise — 
although  we  have  been  engaging  in  quite  a free  exchange,  and  I think 
it  is  good  that  we  have  done  so — for  me  to  attempt  to  reply  ad  lib , 
so  to  speak,  to  all  of  them.  I think  we  shall  accept  in  regard  to  many 
of  them  her  invitation  to  supply  information  for  the  record  at  the 
forthcoming  session.  However,  as  we  customarily  say  in  this  body,  I 
do  have  some  preliminary  thoughts  on  some  of  her  observations,  in  the 
context  of  the  subject  I am  now  discussing — that  is,  data  exchange. 

81.  The  Brooker  and  Mitronovas  study,14  relied  upon  to  support 
the  proposition  that  a.  comprehensive  test  ban  could  or  might  be  ver- 
ified without  on-site  inspection  by  seismic  means  alone  and  utilizing 
seismic  data  exchange,  was  based  on  an  analysis  influenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing factors:  (a)  the  tests  and  earthquakes  were  in  the  United 
States;  (b)  the  observation  of  the  seismic  events  created  by  both  of 
these  events  was  made  by  advanced  seismic  stations  in  tlie  United 
States,  operated  by  United  States  employees;  (c)  the  seismic  stations 
were  very  close — I think  within  1,500  kilometres — to  the  events  ob- 
served; and  (d)  the  events  occurred  in  an  area  where  the  geological 
characteristics  were  quite  well  known — we  have  been  living  there  for 


u Ante,  p.  110. 

18  Ante,  p.  162. 

14  Bulletin  of  the  Seistnological  Society  of  America,  vol.  54  (1964),  pp.  961-971. 
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a hundred  years  or  so  and  we  know  the  geology  of  the  area  fairly  well. 
In  addition,  while  the  Brooker  and  Mitronovas  study  did  include 
some  smaller-yield  events,  these  were  not  factored  out,  so  to  speak,  to 
take  into  account  the  magnitude  gap  which  the  SIPRI  report  has 
brought  to  our  attention.15 

82.  The  problem  of  the  magnitude  gap  clearly  is  in  all  our  minds 
if  we  are  thinking  of  teleseismic  means  and,  perhaps,  to  some  degree 
of  regional  seismic  data.  But  before  even  considering  the  assumptions 
as  to  the  probability  or  ratio  of  detection  serving  as  ail  adequate  deter- 
rent when  that  detection  was  only  by  seismic  means  and  by  the  inter- 
esting but  highly  sophisticated  game  theory  and,  indeed,  before 
considering  the  political  stability  of  this  type  of  highly  technical  infor- 
mation serving  as  a deterrent — before  we  even  get  to  those  questions — 
we  shall  have  to  have  a very  clear  idea  whether  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  data  we  would  get  from  a seismic  data  exchange  would 
be  of  a similar  quality  to  data  secured  from  United  States  stations 
on  United  States  territory,  run  by  United  States  employees  and  watch- 
ing United  States  tests  and  United  States  earthquakes,  all  of  which 
we  know  a good  deal  about  for  other  reasons.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  as 
of  now  nothing  that  we  have  seen  in  the  study  gives  us  any  reason  to 
believe  that  seismic  data  exchange  would  eliminate,  on  scientific  and 
technical  considerations,  the  need  for  on-site  inspections.  We  believe 
that  ambiguous  seismic  events  would  still  remain  even  with  the  seis- 
mic data  exchange.  However,  the  fact  that  the  most  hopoful  study 
was  based  on  regional  seismic  data  means  that,  if  we  are  to  be  serious 
in  our  work,  we  cannot  accept  the  view  which  has  been  expressed 
here  that  seismic  data  exchange  is  only  something  to  be  examined 
and  entered  into  after  we  have  achieved  a comprehensive  test  ban. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  fact  that  an  interesting  study  put  forward 
for  the  consideration  of  this  Committee  was  based  on  regional  seismic 
data  of  a high  quality  automatically  raises  a question  which  every 
one  of  us  ought  to  be  asking  himself:  Should  we  not,  in  considering 
these  suggestions,  know  what  seismic  data  we  would  get  out  of  a seis- 
mic data  exchange? 

83.  The  representatives  of  Canada16  and  the  United  Kingdom17 
have  addressed  themselves  to  an  analysis  of  the  technical  issues  that 
are  raised  if  seismic  data  exchange  is  to  be  effective.  The  representa- 
tive of  Canada  proposed  as  a preliminary  step  that  those  countries 
which  would  be  willing  to  participate  in  a seismic  data  exchange  should 
submit  a list  of  their  seismic  stations,  together  with  appropriate  tech- 
nical information,  in  order  to  foster  movement  towards  merging  exist- 
ing seismological  networks  into  a world-wide  data  exchange  system. 
Today  an  interesting  statement  has  been  made  by  the  representative 
of  Canada  and  we  are  fortunate  to  have  in  front  of  us  a working  paper 
dealing  with  the  subject.18  We  shall  certainly  study  this  paper  with 
the  greatest  interest  and  hope  to  be  able  to  make  appropriate  com- 
ments on  it  during  our  next  session. 


18  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  455-458. 
18  ENDO/PV.  404,  pp.  20-31. 

17  Ibid.,  pp.  7 ff. 
u Supra, 
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84r.  In  response  to  the  earlier  Canadian  proposal,  I should  indicate 
that  the  United  States  is  quite  prepared  to  make  available  to  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  a list  of  seismic  stations 
in  the  United  States  from  -which  we  would  be  ready  to  supply  records 
in  a world-wide  exchange  of  data.  We  would  all  agree^  however,  that 
there  is  still  much  to  be  learned  in  the  field  of  detection  and  identi- 
fication of  seismic  events. 

85.  As  part  of  this  learning  process,  on  25  March  Ambassador 
Smith  restated  a seismic  investigation  proposal  that  had  originally 
been  put  forward  in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  by  Mr. 
Foster.19  Ambassador  Smith  stated  that  in  the  course  of  this  year 
there  were  two  possible  nuclear  experiments  in  the  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission’s  “Plowshare’’  programme  that  could  be 
used  in  implementing  this  seismic  investigation  proposal. 

86.  Today  I should  like  to  submit  a working  paper  which  elabo- 
rates on  one  of  those  experiments  and  on  our  plan  for  implementing 
the  seismic  exchange  proposal.20  This  experiment,  which  goes  under 
the  code  name  of  Project  Rulison,  will  be  conducted  in  the  state  of 
Colorado  in  the  western  United  States.  Originally  scheduled  for  the 
latter  part  of  this  month  or  perhaps  for  June,  the  experiment  has  now 
for  technical  reasons  been  postponed  until  September. 

87.  The  working  paper  describes  the  implementation  of  our  seis- 

mic investigation  proposal  with  respect  to  Project  Rulison.  All  that 
data  will  be  available  to  all  interested  States  and  organizations,  which 
will  be  able  to  analyze  the  data.  Each  State  can  derive  for  itself  the 
benefits  of  those  analyses.  The  results  of  this  experiment  and,  we  hope, 
others  in  the  future,  can  then  be  discussed  in  relevant  scientific  and 
technical  forums.  This  analysis  of  that  experiment  should  enable  the 
seismic  investigation  proposal  to  facilitate  further  advancement  in 
seismic  technology  and  increasing  international  exchange  of  informa- 
tion in  this  field.  Furthermore,  we  shall  have  here  a concrete  example 
of  co-operation  in  seismic  data  exchange,  which  will  undoubtedly 
serve  as  some  measure  of  the  possible  usefulness  of  seismic  data  ex- 
change to  provide  progress  in  this  field.  , 

88.  I should  now  like  to  make  a brief  observation  regarding  the 
cut-off  in  the  production  of  fissionable  materials  for  weapons  pur- 
poses, a measure  strongly  supported  by  the  United  States.  We  have 
been  deeply  gratified  by  the  positive  remarks  concerning  that  measure 
which  wer  e made  by  many  delegations  in  this  Committee. 

89.  The  United  States  suggestion  for  verifying  a cut-off,  as  re- 
viewed on  8 April,21  involves  applying  the  same  standards  to  the 
nuclear- weapon  States  as  have  been  agreed  to  be  appropriate  for  the 
non-nuclear-weapon  States  in  the  non-proliferation  Treaty.22  It  is 
therefore  clear  that  objections  as  to  the  means  of  verification  are  no 
longer  valid  as  a reason  for  objecting  to  the  cut-off. 

90.  The  United  States  has  given  priority  to  a cut-off  agreement 
for  many  years  because  it  is  a realistic  measure  that  would  limit  once 


» Ambassador  Smith’s  statement  appears  ante,  pp.  131-138.  For  Mr.  Foster’s 
proposal,  see  Documents  on  Disarmament,  J988,  pp.  709—770. 

80  Infra. 

81  Ante,  pp.  159-100. 

98  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  4C1-4C5. 
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and  for  all  the  amount  of  nuclear  materials  available  for  weapons  pur- 
poses, and  that  means  it  would  limit  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons 
because  nuclear  material  is  obviously  an  essential  ingredient.  This 
would  be  of  clear  benefit  to  nuclear-  and  non-nuclear-weapon  States 
alike  from  the  standpoint  of  their  security,  not  to  mention  the  benefits 
it  would  bring  economically  and  as  a confidence-building  measure. 

91.  In  conclusion,  I should  like  to  say  that,  while  the  issues  before 
us  are  complex,  we  have  had  a most  useful  session.  I believe  we  have 
laid  the  groundwork  for  more  concrete  achievements  during  the  sum- 
mer session. 

92.  I should  like  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  United  States  delega- 
tion to  the  Special  Representatives  of  the  Secretary-General  and  the 
Deputy  Special  Representative  of  the  Secretary-General  for  the  valu- 
able work  they  have  done.  I should  also  like  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion, and  my  personal  appreciation,  to  the  various  officials,  both  seen 
and  unseen,  who  are  essential  to  the  work  of  this  Committee,  particu- 
larly the  interpreters  who  have  carried  out  so  well  the  difficult  task 
of  interpreting  colloquial,  ungrammatical  and  too-rapidly-spoken 
not-quite-English  of  this  speaker  into  the  other  official  languages  of 
this  Committee. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee,  May  23, 
1969 1 

93.  Today  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  comes 
to  the  end  of  this  session.  Various  proposals  relating  to  the  solution  of 
disarmament  questions  have  been  submitted  to  the  Committee,  and 
numerous  considerations  have  been  put  forward  regarding  what  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  could  do  in  the  first  place 
in  order  to  make  progress  towards  achieving  agreement  on  those  ques- 
tions. The  main  attention  of  the  Committee  has  been  devoted  to  prob- 
lems relating  to  prohibition  of  the  military  use  of  the  sea-bed, 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  cessation  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests,  and  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons. 

94.  The  question  most  widely  discussed  at  the  present  session  of 
the  Committee  was  that  of  prohibiting  the  military  use  of  the  sea-bed. 
The  discussion  that  took  place  has  enabled  us  to  draw  the  following 
conclusions.  First  of  all,  it  should  be  noted  that  all  delegations  actively 
participated  in  the  discussion  and  emphasized  the  need  to  implement 
effective  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  arms  race  to  the  sea- 
bed and  the  ocean  floor.  The  broad  understanding  which  emerged 
in  the  Committee  of  the  importance  of  banning  the  use  of  the  sea-bed 
for  military  purposes  is  a positive  factor,  which  makes  it  possible  to 
hope  that  our  Committee  will  be  able  to  elaborate  for  the  achievement 
of  that  aim  a concrete  solution  that  meets  the  interests  of  strengthen- 
ing international  security  and  co-operation.  Of  course,  such  a solution 


1 ENDC/PV.  415,  pp.  27-34. 
375-754—70 ,17 
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can  only  be  elaborated  if  all  members  of  the  Committee  strive  to  seek 
constructive  decisions. 

95.  We  also  note  that  the  basis  of  the  discussion  that  developed  at 
this  session  was  the  draft  treaty  on  prohibition  of  the  use  for  military 
purposes  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof 
submitted  by  the  Soviet  delegation.-  A number  of  delegations  expressed 
their  support  of  the  main  principles  underlying  the  Soviet  draft 
treaty.  In  particular,  wide  support  was  given  to  the  idea  that  the 
scope  of  the  prohibition  should  be  as  large  as  possible,  that  the  geo- 
graphical area  to  be  covered  by  the  treaty  should  be  as  wide  as  pos- 
sible and  that  the  principles  for  defining  its  limits  should  not  be  linked 
to  the  existing  limits  of  national  jurisdiction.  We  regard  the  support 
given  by  many  delegations  to  the  main  provisions  of  the  Soviet  draft 
treaty  as  another  positive  factor  which  opens  up  real  prospects  of 
achieving  agreement  on  this  question. 

96.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  point  out  that  during  the  dis- 
cussion considerable  differences  emerged  in  regard  to  the  scope  of  the 
ban,  which  is  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  future  treaty.  The 
representatives  of  the  Western  Powers,  primarily  those  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  oppose  a complete  ban  on  military 
activities  on  the  sea-bed  while  showing  a readiness  to  agree  to  prohibit 
only  the  emplacement  there  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

97.  That  position  was  reflected  in  the  draft  treaty  on  this  subject 
submitted  yesterday  by  the  United  States  delegation.2 3  The  Soviet 
delegation  is  studying  that  draft  and  obviously,  at  the  appropriate 
time,  will  express  its  views  on  the  provisions  contained  therein.  But  1 
should  like  in  a preliminary  way  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
many  delegations  have  already  pointed  out  that  it  is  insufficient  to 
restrict  ourselves  to  a ban  on  the  emplacement  on  the  sea-bed  of  only 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

98.  In  adducing  arguments  in  favour  of  their  position,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Western  Powers  allege  that  their  proposal  is  the 
only  realistic  measure  which  can  be  implemented  in  order  to  prevent 
an  arms  race  on  the  sea-bed.  They  state  that  a partial  ban  would 
facilitate  the  solution  of  problems  of  verification  and  would  meet  to 
a greater  extent  the  interests  of  the  security  of  coastal  States.  The 
position  from  which  such  arguments  derive  is  an  attempt  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  offensive  and  defensive  weapons  and  on  that  basis 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  continuing  certain  types  of  military  activity 
on  the  sea-bed. 

99.  We  cannot  agree  that  the  legitimation  of  certain  military  activ- 
ities on  the  sea-bed  would  not  result  in  the  development  of  an  arms 
race  there,  whatever  may  be  the  arguments  on  which  that  view  is 
based.  The  conclusion  of  an  agreement  banning  only  certain  types 
of  military  activity  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  would  result 
in  a situation  where  other  kinds  of  activities  not  covered  by  this  ban 
would  be  legitimized,  and  that  would  mean  that  the  sea-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor  would  become  a new  sphere  of  rivalry  between  States. 
Should  only  weapons  of  mass  destruction  be  prohibited  on  the  sea- 


2 Ante,  pp.  112-113. 

3 Ante,  pp.  211-213. 
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bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  as  proposed  by  the  delegation  of  the  United 
States,  there  would  still  be  the  possibility  of  the  development  of  a 
conventional  arms  race  in  that  environment. 

100.  As  to  the  attempts  to  draw  a distinction  between  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons,  that  distinction  is  very  relative  because  the 
so-called  defensive  weapons  can  be  used  for  aggressive  purposes. 

101.  In  summing  up  the  discussion  at  the  present  session  of  the 
Eighteen -Nation  Committee  of  a ban  on  the  military  use  of  the 
sea-bed  and  the  ocern  floor,  we  should  like  to  emphasize  that  in  spite 
of  the  existing  differences  on  certain  aspects  of  this  problem  the  afore- 
mentioned broad  understanding  of  its  importance  is  an  encouraging 
factor  which  leads  us  to  expect  that  during  the  forthcoming  summer 
session  of  the  Committee  more  persistent  steps  will  be  taken  with  a 
view  to  arriving  at  a constructive  solution.  If  delegations  show  suf- 
ficient good-will  in  the  search  for  mutually  acceptable  decisions,  the 
Committee  will  be  in  a position  to  report  to  the  twenty-fourth  session 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on  the  positive  results  of  our 
work  in  that  field. 

102.  We  should  like  to  emphasize  once  again  that  the  conclusion  of 
a treaty  banning  the  use  for  military  purposes  of  the  sea-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor  would  contribute  to  a relaxation  of  international  tension, 
would  exclude  vast  areas  of  the  globe  from  the  sphere  of  the  arms  race 
and  would  create  additional  preconditions  for  the  peaceful  utilization 
of  the  sea-bed. 

103.  During  the  session  considerable  attention  was  given  to  ques- 
tions of  nuclear  disarmament.  The  Soviet  delegation  considers  that 
among  those  questions  the  one  most  ripe  for  solution  is  the  question 
of  prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  implementation  of  that 
measure  would  outlaw  nuclear  weapons  and  would  pave  the  way  for 
further  steps  in  the  field  of  nuclear  disarmament.  The  delegations  of 
the  socialist  countries  and  those  of  a number  of  non-aligned  States 
have  expressed  themselves  at  this  session  as  being  in  favour  of  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

104.  Thus,  the  representative  of  Bulgaria,  Ambassador  Christov, 
stated : 

The  Bulgarian  Government  has  always  warmly  supported  and  continues  to  sup- 
port the  idea  of  concluding  a convention  to  that  end  as  quickly  as  possible.  We 
consider  that  such  a convention  would  have  a vast  repercussion  on  the  interna- 
tional situation  and  would  contribute  to  creating  a favourable  climate  for  all 
the  discussions  on  disarmament.4 

105.  In  dealing  with  the  question  of  concluding  a convention  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  representative  of  India, 
Ambassador  Husain,  said: 

India  has  always  supported  the  idea  of  such  a convention  . . . We  do  feel  that, 
like  other  declaratory  prohibitions  in  the  past,  such  a convention  could  have  a 
/considerable  moral  and  psychological  value,  and  its  conclusion  need  not  await 
'other  agreements  on  nuclear  disarmament.5 

106.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  "Western 
States  oppose  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  that 


* ENDC/PV.40G,  p.  13. 
6 ENDC/PV.404,  p.  23. 
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connexion  we  should  like  to  note  that  we  have  not  jet  received  a reply 
from  the  delegations  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  Question  whether  their  own  proposals  put  forward  in  1957 6 
and  1962 7 still  stand,  proposals  that  nuclear  weapons  should  not  be 
used  with  aggressive  intentions  and  that  they  should  be  used  only 
for  purposes  of  self-defence.  Is  this  not  an  indication  of  the  fact  that 
the  Western  Powers  are  endeavouring  to  avoid  a discussion  of  this 
question  in  our  Committee  % 

107.  Another  problem  of  nuclear  disarmament  which  was  con- 
sidered during  the  present  session  was  that  of  the  prohibition  of 
underground  nuclear  weapon  tests.  The  Soviet  Union  has  for  many 
years  been  advocating  a comprehensive  ban  on  all  nuclear  weapon 
tests.  The  Soviet  Government  has  repeatedly  declared  its  readiness  to 
reach  agreement  on  the  prohibition  of  underground  nuclear  tests  on 
the  basis  of  the  use  of  national  means  of  detection  and  to  conclude  for 
that  purpose  a special  international  agreement. 

108.  The  solution  to  the  problem  of  outlawing  all  nuclear  tests 
meets  with  the  opposition  of  the  Western  Powers,  which  put  forward 
the  far-fetched  pretext  that  international  on-site  inspections  are  nec- 
essary for  control  over  the  observance  of  an  appropriate  agreement. 
The  demands  for  the  carrying  out  of  such  inspections  are  shared 
neither  by  many  members  of  our  Committee  nor  by  the  scientists  of 
a number  of  countries.  That  is  also  evidenced  by  the  considerations 
put  forward  by  the  Swedish  delegation  at  the  present  session  on  the 
question  of  banning  underground  nuclear  tests.  The  Swedish  delega- 
tion pointed  out  that  the  need  to  resort  to  inspection,  by  invitation, 
with  a view  to  identifying  an  ambiguous  seismic  phenomenon  may 
arise  less  than  once  in  a decade.8  Such  a statement  of  the  question  shows 
very  convincingly  that  the  demand  for  international  inspection  to 
verify  a ban  on  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests  does  not  rest  on 
solid  ground.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  for  control  over  the  ob- 
servance of  the  cessation  of  nuclear  tests  no  international  inspection 
in  any  form  is  required. 

109.  The  Swedish  delegation  introduced  a working  document 
which  sets  out  the  basic  principles  of  a comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.9  The  Soviet  delegation  has  already  noted  the  positive  aspects 
of  the  Swedish  draft  and  indicated  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared 
to  exchange  seismic  information  with  other  countries  within  the 
framework  of  the  “detection  club”  proposed  by  Sweden.10 

110.  At  the  same  time  the  Swedish  working  paper  contains  a num- 
ber of  provisions  which  cannot  fail  to  give  rise  to  objections.  While 
recognizing  the  adequacy  of  seismic  means  of  verifying  an  agreement 
on  the  total  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapon  tests,  at  the  same  time  it  in- 
cludes, in  point  of  fact,  the  principle  of  the  carrying  out  of  interna- 


• Documents  on  Disarmament , 1945-1959,  vol.  II,  p.  870. 

7 Ibid.,  1962,  vol.  I,  pp.  629-631. 

8 Ante,  p.  145. 

* Ante,  pp.  140-142. 

“ For  the  Soviet  statement,  see  ante,  p.  170.  The  Swedish  proposal  appears  in 
Documents  on  Disarmament,  1965,  pp.  390-393. 
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tional  on-site  verification  under  the  guise  of  inspection  on  invitation. 
There  is  no  need  for  this  provision  since,  as  the  Swedish  delegation 
itself  recognizes,  national  means  of  detection  are  adequate  to  reveal 
possible  violations  of  a treaty  on  the  complete  prohibition  of  nuclear 
tests. 

111.  One  cannot  fail  to  note  also  ths : in  the  Swedish  working  paper 
the  question  of  carrying  out  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes 
is  resolved  in  such  a way  that  until  a special  agreement  is  concluded 
such  explosions  are  excluded,  whether  undertaken  for  the  nuclear 
countries  themselves  or  on  the  basis  of  bilateral  agreements — which  is 
contrary  to  the  non-proliferation  Treaty.11 

112.  Unfortunately,  we  must  observe  that  the  negative  position 
taken  by  the  United  States  delegation  in  regard  to  any  proposals  for 
the  prohibition  of  underground  nuclear  testing  if  they  do  not  include 
a provision  for  compulsory  on-site  inspection  hampers  progress  to- 
wards the  solution  of  this  problem.  If  the  United  States  side  continues 
to  maintain  this  demand  as  an  obligatory  condition  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  underground  nuclear  tests,  all  efforts  by  the  members  of 
the  Committee  to  solve  this  problem  will  prove  unavailing. 

113.  Among  the  problems  raised  during  the  present  session  the 
Soviet  delegation  regards  the  question  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons  as  important  and  urgent.  Because  of  their  capability  to  kill 
living  organisms,  chemical  and  biological  weapons  are  amongst  the 
most  deadly  means  of  mass  destruction.  The  use  of  gases  and  poisonous 
substances  compelled  the  nations  to  take  measures  to  prevent  their 
use  in  the  future.  As  a result,  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  for  the 
Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  and  Other 
Gases  and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare  was  elaborated.12 
This  agreement  has  been  of  great  importance  in  preventing  the  use  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  means  of  warfare.  It  has  obtained  wide 
international  recognition.  At  present  almost  sixty  States  are  parties 
to  the  Protocol. 

114.  In  recent  times  the  attention  given  by  world  public  opinion 
to  the  problem  of  bacteriological  and  chemical  weapons  has  increased 
considerably.  This  was  reflected  in  General  Assembly  resolution  2162B 
(XXI)  which,  having  defined  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons 
as  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  confirmed  that  these  weapons  “con-  * 
stitute  a danger  to  all  mankind  and  are  incompatible  with  the  ac- 
cepted norms  of  civilization”.  The  General  Assembly  called  for 
“strict  observance  by  all  States  of  the  principles  and  objectives”  of 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  and  condemned  “all  actions  contrary  to 
those  objectives”.  The  General  Assembly  invited  all  States  to  accede 
to  the  Protocol.13  The  Soviet  Union  bases  itself  on  the  premise  that 
the  Geneva  Protocol  is  an  important  international  document  which 
has  played  and  is  still  playing  a vital  role  in  the  fight  against  the  use 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons. 


nIbM.,  1968,  pp.  4G1— 165. 
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115.  Taking  into  account  the  threat  presented  by  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological weapons,  the  Soviet  Government  has  suggested,  as  indi- 
cated m the  memorandum  of  1 July  1968  on  some  urgent  measures 
for  stopping  the  arms  race  and  for  disarmament,14  that  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  should  consider  ways  and  means 
of  securing  the  observance  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  by  all  States. 

116.  The  task  of  our  Committee  is  to  facilitate  the  accession  to  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  those  States  which  so  far  have  not  acceded.  This 
would  contribute  to  solving  problem  of  excluding  bacteriological 
and  chemical  weapons  from  the  life  of  the  community.  The  Soviet 
Union,  basing  itself  on  its  position  of  principle  on  disarmament  ques- 
tions, advocates  the  complete  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriologi- 
cal weapons. 

117.  In  this  connexion  we  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  statement  by  which  Soviet  scientists  recently  ap- 
pealed to  the  scientists  of  all  continents  and  countries.  In  their  mes- 
sage they  called  for  a struggle  against  the  manufacture  and  stockpiling 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  and  for  the  prohibition  of 
their  manufacture.  They  demanded  the  outlawing  of  these  types  of 
weapons.15 

118.  In  reviewing  the  discussion  that  has  taken  place  at  this  ses- 
sion on  the  question  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  we  are 
gratified  to  note  that  virtually  all  delegations  were  in  favour  of  ensur- 
ing the  adherence  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  of  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  States,  and  in  favour  of  strengthening  this  Protocol. 
In  this  connexion  we  may  refer  to  the  statement  made  by  the  represent- 
ative of  Sweden,  Mrs.  Myrdal,  who  said  on  25  March  that:  “The 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  must  outline  how  to  strengthen  the  1925 
Geneva  Protocol  by  securing  wider  adherence  to  it.” 1& 

119.  A different  approach  to  this  problem  is  proposed  by  the  United 
Kingdom  delegation.  The  United  Kingdom  position,  as  set  forth  in 
working  paper  ENDC/231,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Geneva 
Protocol  is  not  a fully  satisfactory  document,  and  for  its  “improve- 
ment” it  is  proposed  to  separate  the  question  of  biological  weapons 
from  that  of  chemical  weapons  and  to  deal  in  the  first  place  with  the 
problem  of  biological  weapons.17  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  many 
representatives,  the  separation  of  these  questions  would  not  lead  to 
the  strengthening  but  to  the  undermining  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  and 
would  not  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  tasks  entrusted  by  the 
Unit*  d Nations  General  Assembly  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee. 

12(j.  A positive  factor  of  the  present  session  is  that  a number  of 
delegations,  including  those  of  Mexico,  Sweden,  Ethiopia,  India, 
Brazil  and  Romania,  have  advocated  more  specific  negotiations  than 
have  taken  place  recently  on  general  and  complete  disarmament.  The 
Soviet  delegation  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  existing  world  situation 
urgently  imposes  the  need  for  a business-like  disc  ussion  of  this  prob- 
lem. The  Soviet  side  has  put  forward  proposals  both  for  an  all-round 

. 11  Ibid.,  1008,  pi>.  400-470. 

; 15  Pravda,  May  10, 106!),  p.  4 ; Current  Dif/cst  of  the  Soviet  Press,  vol.  21,  no.  20 

(June -i,  1969),  p.  14. 

14  KNDC/PV.  397,  p.  26. 

17  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1008,  pp.  569-571. 
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solution  of  the  question  of  general  and  complete  disarmament — I have 
in  mind  the  relevant  Soviet  draft  treaty 18 — and  also  for  partial  meas- 
ures in  the  field  of  limiting  the  arms  race  and  lessening  international 
tension,  as  set  forth  in  the  Soviet  memorandum  of  1 July  1968.19  The 
Soviet  Government,  in  putting  forward  the  task  of  accomplishing 
individual  partial  measures,  was  guided  hy  the  fact  that  these  should 
in  the  last  analysis  lead  to  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

121.  In  this  connexion  we  still  regard  as  an  important  task  of  the 
Committee  the  making  of  progress  in  the  search  for  agreement  on  such 
questions  as  the  elimination  of  foreign  military  bases,  the  prohibition 
of  bomber  aircraft  flights  with  nuclear  weapons  aboard  beyond  na- 
tional borders,  regional  disarmament  measures,  and  so  on. 

122.  One  of  the  most  urgent  tasks  is  to  ensure  the  speedy  entry 
into  force  of  the  non-proliferation  Treaty.  The  Soviet  delegation  fully 
shams  the  endeavours  of  the  members  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com- 
mittee to  impart  to  that  Treaty  a universal  character  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  strengthening  of  international  peace  and  security.  We 
deem  it  necessary  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  fact  that  a few  days  ago  the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers 
submitted  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
to  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR  for  ratification. 

123.  While  taking  specific  steps  for  the  ratification  of  the  non- 
proliferation Treaty  we  should  also  like  to  observe  that  we  share  the 
concern  of  a number  of  delegations  at  the  fact  that  some  States  which 
are  close  to  manufacturing  their  own  nuclear  weapons  have  not  so 
far  signed  this  Treaty. 

124.  In  endeavouring  to  make  progress  in  solving  disarmament 
questions  it  is  necessary  to  recall  that  there  are  active  forces  in  the 
world  which  are  interested  in  the  arms  race.  The  building-up  of  mili- 
tary arsenals  in  quantity  and  quality  is  going  on  and  the  activities  of 
the  aggressive  military  blocs  are  being  intensified.  The  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  governments  of  the  other  socialist  coun- 
tries have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  danger  inherent  in  a race 
in  nuclear  and  other  types  of  weapons  and  have  put  forward  concrete 
proposals  aimed  at  making  mankind  safe  from  the  threat  of  a new 
war. 

125.  Now  that  we  are  interrupting  for  a brief  period  the  meetings 
of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee,  we  express  the  hope  that  this 
recess  will  be  used  by  the  States  members  of  the  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  constructive  solutions  which  could  be  adopted  by 
the  Committee  and  reported  to  the  next  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly.  The  Soviet  delegation  will  exert  every  effort  to 
arrive  as  soon  as  possible  at  mutually  acceptable  solutions  in  regard 
to  the  questions  that  have  been  discussed  in  this  Committee. 

126.  In  conclusion  the  Soviet  '/ielegation.  would  like  to  thank  the 
Special  Representative  of  the  Secretary-General,  Mr.  Protitch,  his 
Deputy,  Mr.  Epstein,  and  all  the  staff  of  the  Secretariat,  including 
the  interpreters,  for  the  highly  skilled  assistance  which  they  have 
rendered  to  the  Committee  during  the  disarmament  negotiations. 


Ibid.,  m5,  pp.  77-102. 
* Ibid.,  m8,  pp.  460-470. 
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United  States  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Eighteen 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Seismic  Investigation 
Proposal,  May 23, 1969 1 

The  United  States  is  now  prepared  to  take  action  in  connexion  with 
its  proposal  of  December  5, 1968,  to  the  First  Committee  of  the  23rd 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  that  certain  underground  nuclear 
explosions  serve  collaterally  for  studies  in  connexion  with  worldwide 
seismic  investigations.2 

As  indicated  in  the  U.S.  proposal,  all  states  with  appropriate  seis- 
mic instrumentation  will  have  the  option  to  collect  and  evaluate  seis- 
mic data  resulting  from  such  explosions,  and  the  success  of  the  pro- 
posal will  depend  in  large  degree  on  the  extent  to  which  they  exercise 
their  option.  Presuming  broad  participation  in  the  procedures  fore- 
seen by  the  United  States,  the  experiments  will  have  a threefold 
result;  they  will  facilitate  further  analysis  of  seismological  character- 
istics, both  of  the  geological  media  and  of  the  explosions  themselves; 
they  will  provide  a basis  for  systematizing  worldwide  use  for  seismic 
purposes  of  the  information  released  on  underground  nuclear  explo- 
sions; and  they  will  facilitate  worldwide  evaluation  and  comparison, 
to  the  extent  tnat  the  data  are  exchanged,  of  the  seismic  information 
gathered  on  such  events. 

The  underground  nuclear  explosions  contemplated  by  the  U.S.  for 
these  experiments  will  not  involve  development  or  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  purpose  of  this  working  paper  is  to  elaborate  on  the  first  of 
these  experiments  and  on  how  it  would  apply  to  the  seismic  investiga- 
tion proposal.  The  experiment,  denoted  Project  Rulison,  will  be  con- 
ducted in  the  state  of  Colorado  in  the  "Western  United  States.  Like  a 
previous  experiment  (Project  Gasbuggy)3  conducted  in  December 
1967,  its  purpose  will  be  to  investigate  the  use  of  a nuclear  explosion 
to  increase  the  recovery  of  natural  gas.  The  explosion  will  have  a yield 
of  about  40  kilotons.  It  will  take  place  in  a low  permeability  gas- 
bearing formation,  geologically  referred  to  in  this  region  as  the  Mesa 
Verde  formation.  The  explosion  is  expected  to  create  an  underground 
chimney  of  broken  rock  about  370  feet  high  and  160  feet  in  diameter. 
The  chimney  thus  created  will  act  as  a chamber  where  the  gas  will 
collect  and  then  be  drawn  off  through  a well  to  be  drilled  from  the 
ground  down  to  the  chimney.  The  energy  released  by  the  explosion 
is  expected  to  crush  and  fracture  the  rock  out  of  about  290  feet  around 
the  chimney,  thereby  greatly  increasing  the  permeability  of  the  reser- 
voir and  enabling  the  gas  to  flow  more  readily  to  the  producing  well. 

With  regard  to  the  seismic  investigation  aspect  of  this  experiment, 
the  following  data  are  pertinent : 

1.  The  depth  of  the  explosion  will  be  8443  feet. 

2.  The  precise  site  of  the  explosion  will  be  39  degrees,  24  minutes, 
21  seconds  North  Latitude  and  107  degrees,  66  minutes,  53  seconds 
West  Longtitude. 

1 ENDC/252,  May  23, 1969. 

* Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  769-770. 

3 See  ibid.,  pp.  21-23. 
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3.  The  general  geology  in  the  vicinity  of  the  depth  for  which  the 
explosion  is  planned  is  basically  shale,  with  some  sandstone. 

Approximately  two  weeks  before  the  experiment  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  will  alert  seismic  stations  worldwide  by 
telegram.  In  addition  to  providing  technical  details,  the  messages  will 
request  the  transmission  of  seismic  data  back  to  the  Unitea  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  incorporation  into  an  overall  analysis. 
Similar  messages  will  also  be  sent  to  the  World  Data  Centres  for 
Geophysical  Data  in  Moscow  and  in  Strasbourg,  and  to  the  Interna- 
tional Seismological  Centre  in  Edinburgh.  Following  the  experiment 
the  actual  time  of  the  explosion,  the  depth,  the  yield,  and  the  prelim- 
inary estimate  of  the  seismic  magnitude  will  be  furnished  through 
the  same  channels. 

Data  from  the  explosion  collected  in  the  United  States  will  be 
available  to  others  from  the  World  Data  Centre  at  the  U.S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  will  in  turn  assemble  data  collected  from  outside  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  inside,  and  will  prepare  a report  which  will 
include  computations,  using  all  the  available  seismic  data,  of  the  calcu- 
lated location  of  the  explosion,  the  origin  time,  the  yield  of  the  ex- 
plosion, and  the  seismic  magnitude.  The  report  will  also  include  an 
analysis  of  the  data  using  seismic  identification  criteria  for  distin- 
guishing between  explosions  and  earthquakes. 

Since  the  original  seismic  data  will  also  be  available  from  the  U.S. 
and  World  Data  Centres,  other  interested  states  and  organizations 
will,  of  course,  be  able  to  subject  it  to  their  own  analyses  independent 
of  the  U.S.  analysis.  The  results  of  this  experiment,  and  of  such  others 
as  may  follow  It,  can  then  be  discussed  in  relevant  scientific  and  tech- 
nical forums. 

Because  of  the  yield  of  this  experiment  and  the  geo-physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  medium  in  which  Project  Rulison  will  be  conducted, 
it  may  be  that  this  event  will  be  identified  as  an  explosion  through 
tele9eismic  means.  It  must  of  course  be  recognized  that  this  experiment 
by  itself  cannot  be  expected  to  permit  definitive  conclusions  regarding 
seismic  detection  and  identification  capabilities.  On  the  other  hand, 
judging  from  responses  already  received  indicating  interest  in  par- 
ticipation. there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  expecting  that  the.  seismic 
investigation  aspect  of  Project  Rulison  will  achieve  the  specific  and 
limited  objectives  intended  for  it  and  provide  the  threefold  result  out- 
lined on  page  1. 


Address  by  President  Nixon  at  the  Air  Force  Academy, 

June  4,  1969 1 

Before  addressing  the  members  of  the  graduating  class,  I would 
like  to  be  permitted  a personal  word  to  the  people  of  Colorado  and  to 
the  people  of  this  city.  I want  to  thank  you  for  the  very  warm  and 
gracious  welcome  you  gave  to  me  and  the  members  of  our  family. 


1 Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents,  June  0,  1069,  pp.  797-802. 
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I will  remember  the  conversations  that  I had  with  General  Eisen- 
hower in  the  months  before  he  died.  He  often  reminisced  about  the  past 
and  among  his  fondest  memories  were  his  visits  to  Colorado.  These 
were  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  his  1 if e. 

Yesterday  when  we  arrived  in  Colorado  Springs,  we  stepped  out 
of  the  aircraft,  we  breathed  this  wonderful  fresh  air,  we  looked  off 
across  to  the  mountains  50  miles  away,  and  as  we  stood  there  we  knew 
what  he  meant  when  he  spoke  of  Colorado,  its  people,  and  also  the 
climate — everything  that  all  of  you  who  live  here  know  and  love  so 
much. 

I should  just  like  to  give  you  one  impression  that  shows  you  there 
is  some  continuity  in  history.  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  II?  the  grand- 
son of  General  Eisenhower,  and  his  namesake,  as  he  saw  this  beautiful 
country  and  looked  to  the  mountains  off  to  the  distance,  said,  “Gee,  this 
is  great  country.”  I want  you  to  know  that  I agree  and  I congratulate 
the  Air  Force  for  having  the  good  judgment  to  locate  the  Air  Force 
Academy  here  in  Colorado  Springs. 

One  other  personal  note:  I had  the  opportunity  before  coming  to 
this  stadium  to  take  a tour  of  some  of  the  campus  facilities  and  par- 
ticularly the  chapel.  Now,  there  has  been  some  controversy  about  that 
chapel.  This  is  the  first  time  that  I have  seen  it.  I am  not  an  architec- 
tural expert,  but  I think  it  is  magnificent,  and  I think  you  can  be 
very  proud  of  that  cli  apel  at  the  Air  F orce  Academy. 

Now,  if  I could  address  the  members  of  the  graduating  class. 

For  each  of  you,  and  your  parents,  and  your  countrymen,  this  is 
a moment  of  quiet  pride. 

After  years  of  study  and  training,  you  have  earned  the  right  to  be 
saluted. 

But  you  are  beginning  your  careers  at  a difficult  time  in  military 
life. 

On  a fighting  front,  you  are  asked  to  be  ready  to  make  unlimited 
sacrifice  in  a limited  war. 

On  the  home  front,  you  are  under  attack  from  those  who  question 
the  need  for  a strong  national  defense,  and  indeed  see  a danger  in  the 
power  of  the  defenders. 

You  are  entering  the  military  service  of  your  country  when  the 
Nation’s  potential  adversaries  abroad  have  never  been  stronger  and 
when  your  critics  at  home  have  never  been  more  numerous. 

It  is  open  season  on  the  Armed  Forces.  Military  programs  are  rid- 
iculed as  needless  if  not  deliberate  waste.  The  military  profession  is 
derided  in  some  of  the  so-called  best  circles  of  America.  Patriotism  is 
considered  by  some  to  be  a backward  fetish  of  the  uneducated  and  the 
unsophisticated.  Nationalism  is  hailed  and  applauded  as  a panacea  for 
the  ills  of  every  nation — except  the  United  States  of  America. 

This  paradox  of  military  power  is  a symptom  of  something  far 
deeper  that  is  stirring  in  our  body  politic.  It  goes  beyond  the  dissent 
about  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  goes  behind  the  fear  of  the  “military- 
industrial  complex.” 

The  underlying  questions  are  really  these : 

What  is  America’s  role  in  the  world?  What  are  the  responsibilities 
of  a great  nation  toward  protecting  freedom  beyond  its  shores?  Can  wo 
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ever  be  left  in  peace  if  we  do  not  actively  assume  the  burden  of  keep- 
ing the  peace  ? 

When  great  questions  are  posed,  fundamental  differences  of  opin- 
ion come  into  focus.  It  serves  no  purpose  to  gloss  over  these  differences, 
or  to  try  to  pretend  that  they  are  mere  matters  of  degree. 

Because  there  is  one  school  of  thought  that  holds  that  the  road 
to  understanding  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  lies 
through  a downgrading  of  our  own  alliances  and  what  amounts  to  a 
unilateral  reduction  of  our  arms — in  order  to  demonstrate  our  “good 
faith.” 

They  believe  that  we  can  be  conciliatory  and  accommodating  only 
if  we  do  not  have  the  strength  to  be  otherwise.  They  believe  America 
will  he  able  to  deal  with  the  possibility  of  peace  only  when  we  are 
unable  to  cope  with  the  threat  of  war. 

Those  who  think  that  way  have  grown  weary  of  the  weight  of  free 
world  leadership  that  fell  upon  us  in  the  wake  of  World  War  II. 
They  argue  that  we,  the  United  States,  are  as  much  responsible  for 
the  tensions  in  the  world  as  the  adversaries  we  face. 

They  assert  that  the  United  States  is  blocking  the  road  to  peace  by 
maintaining  its  military  strength  at  home  and  its  defenses  abroad.  If 
we  would  only  reduce  our  forces,  they  contend,  tensions  would  disap- 
pear and  the  chances  for  peace  would  brighten. 

America’s  powerful  military  presence  on  the  world  scene,  they  be- 
lieve, makes  peace  abroad  improbable  and  peace  at  home  impossible. 

Now  we  should  never  underestimate  the  appeal  of  the  isolationist 
school  of  thought.  Their  slogans  are  simplistic  and  powerful : “Charity 
begins  at  home.  Let’s  first  solve  our  problems  at  home  and  then  we  can 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  world.” 

This  simple  formula  touches  a responsive  chord  with  many  an  over- 
burdened taxpayer.  It  would  be  easy,  easy  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  buy  some  popularity  by  going  along  with  the  new 
isolationists.  But  I submit  to  you  that  it  would  be  disastrous  for  our 
Nation  and  the  world. 

I hold  a totally  different  view  of  the  world,  and  I come  to  a different 
conclusion  about  the  direction  America  must  take. 

Imagine  for  a moment,  if  you  will,  what  would  happen  to  this  world 
if  America  were  to  become  a dropout  in  assuming  the  responsibility 
for  defending  peace  and  freedom  in  the  world.  As  every  world  leader 
knows,  and  as  even  the  most  outspoken  critics  of  America  would 
admit,  the  rest  of  the  world  would  live  in  terror. 

Because  if  America  were  to  turn  its  back  on  the  world,  there  would 
be  peace  that  would  settle  over  this  planet,  but  it  would  be  the  kind  of 
peace  that  suffocated  freedom  in  Czechoslovakia. 

The  danger  to  us  has  changed,  but  it  has  not  vanished.  We  must 
revitalize  our  alliances,  not  abandon  them. 

We  must  rule  out  unilateral  disarmament,  because  in.  the  real  world 
it  wouldn’t  work.  If  we  pursue  arms  control  as  an  end  in  itself,  we  will 
not  achieve  our  end.  The  adversaries  in  the  world  are  not  in  conflict 
1 • ;%use  they  are  armed.  They  are  armed  because  they  are  in  conflict, 
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and  have  not  yet  learned  peaceful  ways  to  resolve  their  conflicting 
national  interests. 

The  aggressors  of  this  world  are  not  going  to  give  the  United  States 
, a period  of  grace  in  which  to  put  our  domestic  house  in  order — just  as 

1 the  crises  within  our  society  cannot  be  put  on  a back  burner  until  we 

• resolve  the  problem  of  Vietnam. 

; The  most  successful  solutions  that  we  can  possibly  imagine  for  our 

; domestic  programs  will  be  meaningless  if  we  are  not  around  to  enjoy 

\ them.  Nor  can  we  conduct  a successful  peace  policy  abroad  if  our  so- 

l ciety  is  at  war  with  itself  at  home. 

i There  is  no  advancement  for  Americans  at  home  in  a retreat  from 

the  problems  of  the  world.  I say  that  America  has  a vital  national 
interest  in  world  stability,  and  no  other  nation  can  uphold  that  interest 
for  us. 

We  stand  at  a crossroad  in  our  history.  We  shall  reaffirm  our  destiny 
for  greatness  or  we  shall  chooSe  instead  to  withdraw  into  ourselves. 
The  choice  will  affect  far  more  than  our  foreign  policy;  it  will  deter- 
mine the  quality  of  our  lives. 

A nation  needs  many  qualities,  but  it  needs  faith  and  confidence 
above  all.  Skeptics  do  not  build  societies ; the  idealists  are  the  builders. 
Only  societies  that  believe  in  themselves  can  rise  to  their  challenges. 
Let  iis  not,  then,  pose  a false  choice  between  meeting  our  responsibilities 
abroad  and  meeting  the  needs  of  our  people  at  home.  We  shall  meet 
both  or  we  shall  meet  neither. 

That  is  why  niy  disagreement  with  the  skeptics  and  the  isolationists 
is  fundamental;  They  have  lost  the  vision  indispensable  to  great  leader- 
ship. They  observe  the  problems  that  confront  us;  they  measure  our 
resources  and  then  they  despair.  When  the  first  vessels  set  out  from 
Europe  for  the  New  World  these  men  would  have  weighed  the  risks 
and  they  would  have  stayed  behind.  When  the  colonists  on  the  eastern 
seaboard  started  across  the  Appalachians  to  the  unknown  reaches  of 
the  Ohio  Valley,  these  men  would  have  counted  the  costs  and  they 
would  have  stayed  behind. 

* Our  current  exploration  of  space  makes  the  point  vividly;  here  is 
testimony  to  man’s  vision  and  to  man’s  courage.  The  journey  of  the 
astronauts  is  more  than  a technical  achievement:  it  is  a reaching-out 
of  the  human  spirit.  It  lifts  our  sights;  it  demonstrates  that  magnifi- 
cent conceptions  can  be  made  real. 

They  inspire  us  and  at  the  same  time  they  teach  us  true  humility. 
What  could  bring  home  to  us  more  the  limitations  of  the  human  scale 
than  the  hauntihgly  beautiful  picture  of  our  earth  seen  from  the  moon? 

When  the  first  man  stands  on  the  moon  next  month  every  American 
will  stand  taller  because  of  what  he  lias  done,  and  we  should  be  proud 
of  this  magnificent  achievement; 

We  will  know  then  that  every  man  achieves  his  own  greatness  by 
reaching  out  beyond  himself;  and  so  it  is  with  nations.  When  a nation 
believes  in  itself— as  Athenians  did  in  their  Golden  Age,  as  Italians  did 
in  the  Renaissance— that  nation  can  perform  miracles.  Only  when  a 
nation  means  something  to  itself  can  it  mean  something  to  others. 
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That  is  why  I believe  a resurgence  of  American  idealism  can  bring 
about  a modern  miracle— and  that  modem  miracle  is  a world  order  of 
peace  and  justice. 

I know  that  every  member  of  this  graduating  class  is,  in  that  sense, 
an  idealist. 

However,  I must  warn  you  that  in  the  years  to  come  you  may  hear 
your  commitment  to  the  American  responsibility  in  the  world  derided 
as  a form  of  militarism.  It  is  important  that  you  recognize  that  straw- 
man  issue  for  what  it  is : the  outward  sign  of  a desire  by  some  to  turn 
America  inward  and  to  have  America  turn  away  from  greatness.  I am 
not  speaking  about  those  responsible  critics  who  reveal  waste  and  in- 
efficiency in  our  defense  establishment,  who  demand  clear  answers  on 
procurement  policies,  who  want  to  make  sure  new  weapons  systems  will 
truly  add  to  our  defense.  On  the  contrary,  you  should  be  in  the  van- 
guard of  that  movement.  Nor  do  I speak  of  those  with  sharp  eyes  and 
sharp  pencils  who  are  examining  our  post-Vietnam  planning  with 
other  pressing  national  priorities  in  mind.  I count  myself  as  one  of 
those. 

But  as  your  Commander  in  Chief,  I want  to  relay  to  you  as  future 
officers  of  our  Armed  Forces  some  of  my  thoughts  on  these  great  issues 
of  national  moment. 

I worked  closely  with  President  Eisenhower  for  8 years.  I know 
what  he  meant  when  he  said  “ . . . we  must  guard  against  the  acquisi- 
tion of  unwarranted  influence,  whether  sought  or  unsought,  by  the 
military-industrial  complex.” 

Many  people  conveniently  forget  that  he  followed  that  warning 
with  another : “We  must  also  be  alert  to  the  equal  and  opposite  danger 
that  public  policy  could  itself  become  the  captive  of  a scientific-tech- 
nological elite.” 

We  sometimes  forget  that  in  that  same  Farewell  Address,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  spoke  of  the  heed  for  national  security.  He  said:  “A 
vital  element  in  keeping  the  peace  is  our  military  establishment.  Our 
arms  must  be  mighty,  ready  for  instant  action,  so  that  no  potential 
aggressormay  be  tempted  to  risk  his  own  destruction.”  2 

I say  to  you,  my  fellow  Americans,  let  us  never  forget  those  wise 
words  of  one  of  America’s  greatest  leaders. 

The  American  defense  establishment  should  never  be  a sacred  cow, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  American  military  should  never  be  any- 
body’s scapegoat, 

America’s  wealth  is  enormous,  but  it  is  not  limitless.  Every  dollar 
available  in  the  Federal  Government  has  been  taken  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  taxes.  A responsible  government  has  a duty  to  be  prudent 
when  it  spends  the  people’s  money.  There  is  no  more  justification 
for  wasting  money  on  unnecessary  military  hardware  than  there  is 
for  wasting  it  on  unwarranted  social  programs. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  we  should  not  spend  unnecessarily 
for  defense.  But  we  must  also  hot  confuse  our  priorities. 

The  question,  I submit,  in  defense  spending  is  a very  simple  one: 
“How  much  is  necessary?”  The  President  of  the  United  States  is  the 


* American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents , 1961,  pp.  5-6. 
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man  charged  with  making  that  judgment.  After  a complete  review  of 
our  foreign  and  defense  policies  I have  submitted  requests  to  the  Con- 
gress for  military  appropriations^— some  of  these  are  admittedly  con- 
troversial. These  requests  represent  the  minimum  I believe  essential 
for  the  United  States  to  meet  its  current  and  long-range  obligations 
to  itself  and  to  the  free  world.  I have  asked  onty  for  those  programs 
and  those  expenditures  that  I believe  are  necessary  to  guarantee  the 
security  of  this  country  and  to  honor  our  obligations.  I will  bear 
the  responsibility  for  those  judgments.  I do  not  consider  my  recom- 
mendations infallible.  But  if  1 have  made  a mistake,  I pray  that  it  is 
on  the  side  of  too  much  and  not  too  little.  If  we  do  too  much  it  wili 
cost  us  our  money.  If  we  do  too  little,  it  may  cost  us  our  lives. 

Mistakes  in  military  policy  today  can  be  irretrievable.  Time  lost  in 
this  age  of  science  can  never  oe  regained.  America  had  months  in  order 
to  prepare  and  to  catch  up  in  order  to  wage  World  War  I.  We  had 
months  arid  even  years  in  order  to  catch  up  so  we  could  play  a role  in 
winning  World  War  II.  When  a war  can  be  decided  in  20  minutes, 
the  nation  that  is  behind  will  have  rib  time  to  catch  up. 

I say : Let  America  riever  fall  behind  in  maintaining  the  defenses 
necessary  for  the  strength  of  this  Nation. 

I have  rio  choice  in  my  decisions  but  to  come  down  on  the  side  of 
security,  because  history  has  dealt  harshly  with  those  nations  who  have 
taken  the  other  course. 

So,  in  that  spirit,  to  the  riiembers  of  this  graduating  class,  let  me 
offer  this  credo  for  the  defenders  of  our  Nation : 

I believe  that  we  ririist  balance  our  rieed  for  survival  as  a Nation 
with  our  need  for  survival  as  a people.  Americans,  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians, must  remember  that  defense  is  riot  ah  end  in  itself— it  is  a way 
of  holding  fast  to  the  deepest  values  known  to  civilized  man. 

I believe  that  our  defense  establishment  will  remain  the  servant  of 
our  national  policy  of  bringing  about  peace  in  the  world  arid  that 
those  in  any  way  connected  with  the  military  miist  scrupulously  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  becoming  the  master  of  that  policy. 

I believe  that  every  man  in  uniform  is  a citizen  first  and  a service- 
man second,  and  that  we  must  resist  any  attempt  to  isolate  or  separate 
the  defenders  from  the  defended.  So  you  can  see  that  in  this  regard, 
those  who  agitate  for  the  removal  of  the  BOTC  from  college  campuses 
contribute  to  aft  unwanted  iriilitarisrii. 

I believe  that  the  basis  for  decisions  on  defense  spending  must  be 
“What,  do  we  do,  what  do  we  need  for  our  security  ?”  and  not  “What 
will  this  meari  for  business  arid  employment?”  The  Defense  Depart- 
riient  must  never  be  considered  as  a modern  WPA.  There  are  far  better 
ways  for  government  to  help  insure  a sound  prosperity  and  high 
employment. 

I feel  that  moderation  has  a moral  significance  only  in  those  who 
have  another  choice.  The  weak  can  only  plead.  Magnanimity  and  re- 
straint gain  moral  meaning  coming  from  the  strong. 

I believe  that  defense  decisions  must  be  made  oft  the  hard  realities 
of  the  offensive  capabilities  of  our  potential  adversaries,  and  not  on 
the  fervent  hopes  about  tlieir  intentions.  With  Thomas  Jefferson,  we 
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can  prefer  “the  flatteries  of  hope”  to  the  gloom  of  despair,  but  we  can- 
not survive  in  the  real  world  if  we  plan  our  defense  in  a dream  world. 

1 believe  we  must  take  risks  for  peace- — but  calculated  risks,  not 
foolish  risks.  We  shall  not  trade  our  defenses  for  a disarming  smile  or 
charming  words.  We  are  prepared  for  new  initiatives  in  the  control  of 
arms  in  the  context  of  other  specific  moves  to  reduce  tensions  around 
the  world. 

I believe  that  America  is  not  going  to  become  a Garrison  State,  or 
a Welfare  State,  or  a Police  State— simply  because  the  American  peo- 
ple will  defend  our  values  from  those  forces,  external  or  internal,  that 
would  challenge  or  erode  them. 

And  I believe  this  above  all:  that  this  Nation  shall  continue  to  be  a 
source  of  world  leadership,  a source  of  freedom’s  strength,  in  creating 
a just  world  order  that  will  bring  an  end  to  war. 

Members  of  the  graduating  class  and  your  colleagues  in  the  Acad- 
emy, a President  shares  a special  bond  with  the  men  arid  women  in  the 
Nation’s  Armed  Forces.  He  feels  that  bond  strongly  at  moments  like 
these,  facing  all  of  you  who  have  pledged  your  lives,  your  fortunes, 
and  your  sacred  honor  to  the  service  of  your  country.  He  feels  that  bond 
most  strongly  when  he  presents  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  an  8-year-old 
boy  who  will  never  see  his  father  again.  Because  of  that  bond,  let  me 
say  this  to  you: 

In  the  past  generation*  since  1941,  this  Nation  lias  paid  for  14  years 
of  peace  with  14  years  of  war.  The  American  war  dead  of  this  gener- 
ation has  been  far  greater  than  all  of  the  preceding  generations  in 
America’s  history.  In  terms  of  human  suffering,  this  has  been  the  cost- 
liest generation  in  the  two  centuries  of  our  history. 

Perhaps  this  is  why  my  generation  is  so  determined  to  pass  on  a 
different  legacy.  We  want  to  redeem  that  sacrifice.  We  want  to  be 
remembered,  not  as  the  generation  that  suffered  in  war,  but  as  the  gen- 
eration that  was  tempered  in  its  fire  for  a great  purpose : to  make  the 
.kind  of  peace  that  the  next  generation  will  be  able  to  keep. 

This  is  a challenge  worthy  of  the  idealism  which  I know  motivates 
every  man  who  will  receive  his  diploma  today. 

I am  proud  to  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  this  Nation  in 
a war  which  ended  before  the  members  of  this  class  were  born. 

It  is  my  deepest  hope  and  my  belief  that  each  of  you  will  be  able 
to  look  back  on  your  military  career  with  pride,  not  because  of  the 
wars  in  which  you  have  fought,  but  because  of  the  peace  and  freedom 
which  your  service  will  make  possible  for  America  and  the  world. 


ACDA  Statement  on  Plutonium  Safeguards  Test,  June  II, 

1969 1 


The  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and  the  U-S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  are  cooperating  in  a test  of  a new  tech- 
nique to  help  detect  the  diversion  of  power  reactor  by-product  plu- 


1 AODA  press  release. 
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tonium,  to  non-peaceful  uses.  This  method,  known  as  MIST  (an 
acronym  for  Minor  Isotope  Safeguard  Techniques),  has  been  devel- 
oped by  the  Science  and  Technology  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  for  application  to  the  plutonium  safeguards 
problem.  The  importance  of  achieving  a solution  to  this  problem  is 
emphasized  by  estimates  indicating  that  by  1980,  50  to  100  thousand 
kilograms  per  year  of  plutonium  will  be  produced  from  the  worldwide 
operation  of  commercial  power  reactors,  some  of  which  might  be  vul- 
nerable to  diversion  into  non-peaceful  uses.  If  MIST  is  successful,  it 
will  provide  a less  intrusive  and  perhaps  more  accurate  way  to  inven- 
tory plutonium  from  production  in  a reactor  to  shipment  from  the 
reprocessing  facility. 

The  test  is  being  conducted  at  the  Nuclear  Fuel  Services,  Inc.,  West 
Valley,  New  York,  chemical  reprocessing  plant  during  the  reprocessing 
of  irradiated  fuel  from  Yankee  Reactor  cores  V and  VI.  Safeguards 
inspection  of  thi«  fuel  is  being  conducted  'by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  which  is  also  supporting  a study  related  to 
MIST.  Data  from  this  related  study  will  be  made  available  to  ACDA 
and  the  AEG  for  inclusion  with  test  results  of  the  MIST  experiment. 


News  Conference  Remarks  by  President  Nixon  {Extracts], 

June  19, 1969* 


Arms  Talks  With  the  Soviet  Union 

Q:  When  and  where  do  you  expect  to  begin  arms  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  do  you  favor  suspension  of  the  testing  of  multiple 
warheads  in  the  meantime  ? 

The  President.  We  are  just  completing  our  own  strategic  review, 
and  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  National  Security  Council  meeting  dealing 
with  our  position  on  the  SALT  talks,  as  they  are  described — the  first 
was  held  this  last  Friday,  and  the  second  will  be  held  on  Wednesday. 
Consultation  with  our  allies  will  then  proceed  through  the  balance  of 
June  and  through  July. 

We  have  set  July  31st  as  a target  date  for  the  beginning  of  talks, 
and  Secretary  Rogers  has  so  informed  the  Soviet  Ambassador.  We 
have  not  had  a reply  from  them. 

Assuming  that  our  consultations  are  completed,  and  that  the  Soviets 
find  this  date  is  acceptable  to  them,  I would  say  that  sometime  be- 
tween July  31st  and  the  15th  of  August  there  would  be  a meeting. 
As  far  as  the  place  of  the  meeting  is  concerned,  it  could  be  Vienna,  it 
could  be  Geneva.  We  are  open  on  that  question. 


1 Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents,  .Tune  23, 1969,  pp.  880,  883. 
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Q.  Mr.  President,  referring  to  an  earlier  question  by  Mr.  Valeriani, 
do  you  regard  further  testing  of  MIRV’s  as  ah  obstacle  to  reaching  an 
arms  control  agreement? 

The  President.  I am  sorry,  Mr.  Semple,  I forgot  the  last  part  of 
his  question.  I am  glad  you  brought  it  back. 

As  far  as  the  further  testing  is  concerned,  this  suggestion  was  made 
to  me  by  Senator  Brooke  and.  by  others  in  the  Senate.  I know  that  it 
is  certainly  a very  constructive  proposal  insofar  as  they,  themselves, 
are  thinking  about  it.  We  are  considering  the  possibility  of  a morato- 
rium on  tests  as  part  of  any  arms  control  agreement. 

However,  as  far  as  any  unilateral  stopping  of  tests  on  our  part,  I 
do  not  think  that  would  be  in  our  interest.  Only  in  the  event  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  we  could  agree  that  a moratorium  on  tests  could  be 
mutually  beneficial  to  us,  would  we  be  abk  to  agree  to  do  so. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  when  you  proposed  the  Safeguard  antiballistic 
system,  you.  said  it  was  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  reports  persist  that  it  is  in  trouble,  the  program  is  in 
trouble,  in  the  Senate,  and  there  is  now  talk  of  a possible  compromise 
in  our  program.  What  is  your  position  on  Safeguard  and  what  do  you 
intend  to  do  to  win  passage  for  the  program  ? 

The  President.  On  March  8th  before  I announced  my  decision 
on  Safeguard,  a story  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  indicating 
that  the  count  at  that  time  was  20  Senators  for  it,  46  against  it,  with 
the  rest  undecided. 

The  latest  count  I have  seen  indicates  that  there  are  50  or  51  for  it, 
46  against  it,  and  the  rest  undecided.  We  will  win  the  fight  on  Safe- 
guard. It  will  not 'be  necessary  to  compromise. 

I don’t  mean  by  that  that  every  section  of  the  bill  as  presented  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has  to  be  kept  as  it  is.  That  is  up  to 
the  Committee  and  to  the  Chairman  to  work  out. 

But  in  recommending  Safeguard,  I did  so  based  on  intelligence 
information  at  that  time.  Since  that  time  new  intelligence  information 
with  regard  to  the  Soviet  success  in  testing  multiple  reentry  vehicles, 
that  kind  of  information  has  convinced  me  that  Safeguard  is  even 
more  important.  However  we  may  argue  about  that  intelligence,  as  to 
whether  it  has  ah  independent  guidance  system  as  ours  will  have,  there 
isn’t  any  question  but  that  it  is  a multiple  weapon  and  its  footprints 
indicate  that  it  just  happens  to  fail  in  somewhat  the  precise  area  in 
which  our  Minutemen  silos  are  located. 

This  would  mean  that  by  the  year  1973,  in  the  event  the  Soviet 
Union  goes  forward  with  that  program,  that  80  percent  of  our  Minute- 
men  would  be  in  danger.  ABM  is  needed  particularly  in  order  to  meet 
that  eventuality. 
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Report  to  Secretary-General  Thant  by  the  Group  of- Ex- 
perts on  Contributions  of  Nuclear  Technology  to  the 
Economic  and  Scientific  Advancement  of  Developing 
Countries,  {Extract},  June  27,  1969  1 


Letter  op  Transmittal 


Dear  Mr.  Secretary-General, 

We  have  the  honour  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Group 
of  Experts  on  Contributions  of  Nuclear  Technology  to  the  Economic 


We  are  deeply  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  task  you  called  upon 
us  to  undertake.  We  hope  that  our  endeavours  will  help  in  strengthen- 
ing international  co-operation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology and  will  contribute  to  the  transfer  of  contemporary  scientific 
and  technological  achievements  to  the  developing  countries. 

The  Group  has  reached  a consensus  on  the  possible  applications  of 
nuclear  technology  to  development  and  the  report  reflects  the  agreed 
vie  ws  of  all  the  experts. 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the 
valuable  assistance  given  us  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations, 
especially  Mr.  Vladimir  Baum,  and  the  secretariat  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Slgmd)  Carlos  Graef-Fernandez 

Chairman  of  the  Group  of  Experts 

{Signed)  Pawel  Nowacki 

Vice-Chairman 


{Signed)  John  S.  Fraser 
Rapporteur 

U Thant 

Secretary-General 
United  Nations 
New  York 

Introduction 

1.  The  General  Assembly  adopted  resolution  2456  A (XXIII) 
on  20  December  1968, 2 in  which  it  requested  the  Secretary-General, 
in  accordance  with  resolution  G of  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- 
Weapon  States,  held  at  Geneva  from  29  August  to  28  September  1968, 3 
to  appoint  a group  of  experts,  chosen  on  a personal  baas,  to  prepare  a 
full  report  on  all  possible  contributions  of  nuclear  technology  to  the 
economic  and  scientific  advancement  of  the  developing  countries ; en- 
dorsed the  recommendation  that  the  Secretary-General  should  draw 


1 A/7568,  July  24,1969. 

' Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  797-799. 

'Ibid.,  p.  678. 
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the  attention  of  the  group  of  experts  to  the  desirability  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  experience  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
in  preparing  the  report;  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  transmit 
the  report  to  the  Governments  of  States  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  members  of  the  specialized  agencies  and  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  time  to  permit  its  consideration 
by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-fourth  session. 

2.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing eighteen  persons  to  form  the  Group  of  Experts  on  Contribu- 
tions of  Nuclear  Technology  to  the  Economic  and  Scientific 
Advancement  of  the  Developing  Countries : 

G.  Cesoni  (Italy) ; Director,  Fiat-Sezione  Energitt  Nucleare 

R.  B.  Duffield  (United  States  of  America) ; Director,  Argonne 

National  Laboratory 

M.  A.  El-Guebeily  (United  Arab  Republic);  Director-General, 
United  Arab  Republic  Atomic  Energy  Establishment 

J.  S.  Fraser  (Canada) ; Senior  Scientist,  Atomic  Energy  of  Can- 
ada Limited 

C.  Graef -Fernandez  (Mexico) ; Director  of  the  Nuclear  Centre  of 
Mexico 

H.  H.  Koch  (Denmark) ; Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 

of  the  Danish  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

H.  de  Laboulaye  (France)  > Head,  Department  of  Programmes, 

Commissariat  a l’energie  atomique 

I.  Malek  ( Czechoslovakia) ; Vice-President,  Czechoslovak  Acad- 

emy of  Sciences 

S.  Mitsui  (Japan) ; Professor*  Faculty  of  Agriculture,  University 

.of  Tokyo 

P.  Nowacki  (Poland) ; Director,  Institute  of  Nuclear  Research 

M.  G.  Petrascu  (Romania) ; Chief,  Department  of  Nuclear 
Physi  's,  Institute  of  Atomic  Physics 

J.  A.  K.  Quartey  (Ghana) ; Chairman,  Management  Committee, 

Ghana  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

R.  Razafindratandra  (Madagascar) ; Associate  Director  of  Mines 
and  Energy 

H.  N.  Sethna  (India) ; Director,  Bhabha  Atomic  Research  Centre 

and  Member,  Research  and  Development,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission 

T.  D.  de  Souza  Santos  (Brazil) ; Professor,  Atomic  Energy  Insti- 

tute 

R.  Spence  (the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland) ; F.R.S.,  Master  of  Keynes  College,  University  of 
Kent 

V.  I.  Spitsyn  (USSR) ; Member,  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Director  of  the  Institute  of  Physical  Chemistry 

I.  H.  Usmani  (Pakistan) ; Chairman,  Pakistan  Atomic  Energy 

Commission 

3.  The  Group  of  Experts  on  Contributions  of  Nuclear  Technology 
to  the  Economic  and  Scientific  Advancement  of  the  Developing  Coun- 
tries held  its  first  meeting  at  Vienna  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Infer- 
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national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA),  from  17  to  21  March  1969, 
during  which  the  Agency  provided  valuable  information  which  the 
Group  found  very  helpful.  At  this  meeting,  Mr.  C.  Graef-Fem&ndez 
was  elected  Chairman.  Mr.  P.  Nowacki,  Vice-Chairman,  and  Mr.  J.  S. 
Fraser,  Rapporteur.  The  second  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  at 
United  Nations  Headquarters  from  16  to  27  June  1969.  Mr.  Usmani 
and  Mr.  Mitsui  were  unable  to  attend  the  second  meeting,  and  Mr.  S. 
Nishigaki  of  Japan  took  the.  place  of  Mr.  Mitsui.  Although  Mr.  Koch 
was  not  present,  he  was  kept  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  the  second 
meeting  and  has  expressed  his  agreement  with  the  text  of  the  report. 
. 4.  The  Group,  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  helpful  co-opera- 
tion extended  to  it  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  (FAO),  the  International  Bank  of  Reconstruction 
and  Development  (IBRD),  the  International  Labour  Organisation 
(ILO),  the  United  Nations  Development  Programme  (UNDP),  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(UNESCO),  the  World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  and  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization  (WMO) . 

5.  Today  the  applications  of  nuclear  technology  are  so  manifold 
that' the  Group  could  only  deal  with  the  most  outstanding  of  them;  In 
placing  the  present  status  of  nuclear  technology  in  its  proper  context, 
it  is  instructive  to  recall  the  development  of  nuclear  technology  appli- 
cations in  the  last  twelve  years.  The  Secretary-General,  in  his  report  on 
economic  applications  of*  atomic  energy,  published  in  1957,  stated  that 
these  applications  were  then  in  their  infancy.4 

6.  The  situation  in  1969  is  very  different.  The  number  of  nuclear 
power  plants  in  the  world  has  grown  rapidly  and  several  types  of 
reactor  are  now  available  for  the  economic  production  of  electric  power. 
Nuclear  technology  is  being  applied  extensively  in  agriculture,  medi- 
cine and  industry. 

7.  A series  of  international  conferences  has  been  held  to  exchange 
information  on  the  new  technology.  The  first  United  Nations  Inter- 
national Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  in  1955 
and  the  establishment  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  in 
1956  were  effective  in  spreading  an  interest  in  nuclear  power. 

8.  The  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  technology  have  three  aspects — 
energy  (including  reactors  and  peaceful  explosions),  ionizing  radia- 
tion and  radio-active  isotopes.  Each  of  them  has  numerous  subdivi- 
sions which  broaden  the  spectrum  of  application  of  nuclear  technology. 
For  example,  power  may  be  large-  or  small-scale;  ionizing  radiation 
may  be  used  in  biology,  food  production  and  preservation,  industry, 
and  in  medicine  for  either  therapeutic  or  diagnostic  purposes,  while 
radio-isotopes  have  applications  in  many  fields,  including  biology, 
medicine,  agriculture,  hydrology  and  industry.  The  three  aspects  of 
the  uses  of  nuclear  technology  differ  markedly  in  the  costs  involved 
and  the  benefits  accruing  therefrom.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind 
when  analysing  the  prospects  of  the  possible  uses  of  nuclear  technology 
in  less  developed  countries. 


4 See  Economic  Applications  of  Atomic  Energy:  Power  Generation  and  Indus- 
trial and  Agricultural  Uses  (E/3005),  p.  ix. 
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9.  The  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 5 is 
.also  intended  to  create  favourable  conditions  for  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  It  should  enable  non-nuclear  countries,  in  particular 
the  developing  countries,  to  benefit  on  a broad  scale  from  the  many  uses 
of  nuclear  technology. 

10.  The  introduction  of  nuclear  technology  has  to  be  considered 
in  the  context  of  the  level  of  development  ana  of  the  economic  priori- 
ties of  a developing  country.  Often  the  growth  in  nuclear  technology 
cannot  be  sustained  by  national  capabilities  alone  and  a large  measure 
of  international  co-operation  is  therefore  required.  Certain  forms  of 
such  co-operation  have  met  with  considerable  success,  particularly  the 
assistance  provided  by  IAEA. 

11.  In  the  short  term,  many  of  the  low-cost  applications  of  nuclear 
technology  presently  available  could  help  the  process  of  economic 

frowth  in  many  developing  countries.  With  time,  an  increasing  num- 
er  of  countries  will  be  able  to  install  more  sophisticated  nuclear  facil- 
ities including  large  and  costly  power  plants*  A systematic  effort  should 
be  made  to  prepare  for  this  by  building  up  the  local  capabilities. 
This  will  depend  to  a large  extent  on  the  further  development  of  effec- 
tive methods  for  transferring  technology  in  its  broadest  sense. 

12.  The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  indicate  the  promise  that 
nuclear  technology  holds  for  the  economic  and  scientific  advancement 
of  the  developing  countries.  It  makes  no  attempt  to  analyse  the  specific 
conditions  under  which  applications  could  be  introduced  in  various 
countries.  It  sets  forth  the  general  principles  of,  and  the  conditions 
required  for,  the  effective  use  of  nuclear  technology  within  the  frame- 
work of  national  development  programmes. 

Summary 

A.  Transfer  of  nuclear  technology 

13.  Nuclear  and  conventional  technologies  are  interdependent  and 
must  be  related  to  the  specific  conditions  prevailing  in  the  developing 
countries.  The  introduction  of  nuclear  technology  into  a developing 
country  depends  on  the  state  of  its  scientific  and  technological  infra- 
structure. An  initial  requirement  is  the  existence  of  adequate  educa- 
tional facilities.  The  training  of  technicians  and  skilled  workers  is 
crucial.  It  is  recommended  that  they  should  be  accorded  facilities, 
either  individually  or  as  small  plant  or  project  groups  in  which  all 
phases  of  a particular  activity  are  represented,  for  training  in  ad- 
vanced countries.  Nuclear  centres  can  form  a valuable  link  in  the 
transfer  of  nuclear  technology.  They  should  be  staffed  with  an  inter- 
disciplinary approach  in  mind  and  should  co-operate  with  existing 
agricultural,  medical  and  other  organizations.  The  medical  institu- 
tions should  be  encouraged  to  train  some  of  their  own  staff  in  nuclear 
techniques.  There  is  a need  for  more  nuclear  centres  and  the  existing 
ones  should  be  made  more  effective.  When  a strong  cadre  of  research 
scientists  is  available,  consideration  may  be  given  to  a nuclear  research 
reactor. 


* Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 
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14.  The  Group  notes  that  certain  atomic  energy  laboratories  in 
industrially  advanced  countries  are  beginning  to  reduce  their  work 
in  the  field  of  reactor  research  and  development,  and  suggests  that  they 
be  invited  to  devote  a part  of  their  effort  towards  assisting  developing 
countries. 

15.  The  transfer  of  nuclear  technology  requires  the  transfer  of 
organizational  and  administrative  skills  as  well  as  the  establishment 
of  safety  control  institutions.  It  also  has  important  financial  aspects. 
The  Group  notes  the  studies  being  undertaken  currently  by  various 
organs  of  the.  United  Nations  on  the  problem  of  technology  transfer 
and  expects  that  the  question  of  the  transfer  of  nuclear  technology 
will  be  included  in  them. 

B.  Nuclear  minerals 

16.  At  the  present  time,  only  uranium  is  in  demand  as  fuel  for 
nuclear  power  plants;  thorium  may  become  of  interest  in  the  future. 
The  rapid  growth  of  nuclear  power  provides  the  uranium  mining 
industry,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  with  a stable  and  promising 
commercial  market  on  which  reasonably  firm  plans  for  exploration 
and  production  can  be  based.  The  amount  of  low-cost  uranium  which 
should  be  found  and  proved  before  1980  is  of  the  order  of  1 million 
short  tons  of  U308. 

17.  The  proved  low-cost  ore  reserves  are  now  approximately  700,000 
tons  of  U308,  over  95  per  cent  of  which  are  in  developed  countries. 
Thus,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  a more  substantial  propor- 
tion of  the  reserves  to  be  located  in  the  future  will  be  found  in  the 
developing  countries. 

18.  The  average  time  between  the  start  of  an  exploration  pro- 
gramme and  full  operation  of  a new  mine  may  be  from  six  to  ten 
years.  Early  exploration  for  Uranium  is  therefore  essential  if  a short- 
age of  uranium  in  the  late  1970s  is  to  be  avoided.  Since  the  explora- 
tion for  and  the  mining  and  milling  of  Uranium  involve  heavy  ex- 
penses, it  is  clear  that,  if  the.  objective  is  the  commercial  export  of 
uranium  and  not  just  its  use  in  domestic  nuclear  power  plants,  con- 
sideration will  have  to  be  given  to  the  balance  between  the  total 
expenses  in  finding,  mining  and  milling  the  ore  and  the  value  of  the 
recoverable  uranium. 

19.  The  Group  considers  that  more  intensive  exploration  for  ura- 
nium is  one  of  the  most  important  ways  in  which  international  assist- 
ance could  be  provided  to  developing  countries. 

0.  Nwlewr  pdwer 

20..  There  is  a direct  relationship  between  electricity  consumption 
and  national  prosperity.  Therefore,  increasing,  the  electricity  produc- 
tion in  the  developing  countries  is  imperative  if  they  are  ever  to 
approach  the  present  prosperity  levels  of  the  industrial  countries. 

21.  Nuclear  power  is  expected  to  play  a growing  role  in  this 
respect.  It  has  already  achieved  a commercial  break-through  in  the 
technically  advanced  countries  and1  is  beginning  to  be  used  in  a few 
developing  countries  that  have  the  necessary  minimum  demand.  Nu- 
clear power  has  some  inherent  advantages  for  a number  of  the  develop- 
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ing  countries,  but  it  must  satisfy  certain  economic  criteria  such  as 
plant  size  and  load  factor. 

22.  In  the  Group’s  view,  these  criteria  should  be  applied  flexibly 
and  each  case  assessed  on  its  individual  merits.  In  particular,  the  first 
nuclear  plant  in  any  country  may  hot  be  able  to  comply  with  stringent 
requirements  of  competitiveness,  but  may  nevertheless  be  justifiable 
if  it  is  the  first  unit  in  an  economically  sound  long-term  nuclear 
power  programme.  Due  weight  must  also  be  given  to  the  possible 
indirect  industrial  and  scientific  benefits  that  may  result  from  intro- 
ducing nuclear  technology  on  a large  scale. 

23.  The  number  of  developing  countries  that  could  use  nuclear 
power  would  be  considerably  increased  if  economically  competitive 
medium-sized  plants  were  to  be  developed.  Encouragement  should  be 
given  to  manufacturers  to  take  a greater  interest  m medium-sized 
nuclear  power  plants  by  further  market  and  technical  surveys  of  the 
type  carried  out  by  IAJBA. 

24.  A developing  country  embarking  on  a nuclear  power  pro- 
gramme should  select  a proved  type  of  plant  and  should  have  or 
establish  the  required  technological  infrastructure  for  plant  opera- 
tion, maintenance  etc.  The  Group  considers  that  the  country  should 
ensure  that  its  own  technical  staff  participates  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  in  the  selection  of  nuclear  plants  as  well  as  in  their  design 
and  construction. 

Destination 

25.  The  demand  for  water  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the 
world  population.  Desalting  of  sea-water  to  satisfy  this  demand  has 
great  possibilities.  To  date,  the  desalting  of  water  for  municipal  and 
industrial  Uses  has  been  ^applied  on  a small  scale.  It  is  still  very 
expensive  and  is  only  justified  where  fuel  is  extremely  cheap  or  where 
there  are  no  other  sources  of  water.  Since  very  large  nuclear  reactors 
produce  cheap  energy,  nuclear  energy  looks  especially  attractive  for 
the  very  large  desalting  plants  that  will  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
water  demands  of  the  future. 

26.  The  Group  recognizes  the  advantages  that  may  be  gained  from 
die  use  of  large  nuclear  desalination  plants  when  they  can  be  justi- 
fied; therefore,  the  experience  of  the  advanced  countries  in  this  field 
will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  developing  countries.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  clear  that  further  research  in  specialized  techniques  aimed 
at  reducing  the  water  required  for  agriculture  in  arid  legions  may 
lead  to  more  effective  water  usage  in  these  areas. 

27.  For  the  remote  future,  agro-industrial  complexes  look  promis- 
ing. These  would  bo  very  large  nuclear-powered  plants  producing 
desalted  water  for  agricultural  purposes  and  electricity  for  power- 
intensive industries. 

D.,  Radio-isotopes  and  ionizing  radidion 

28.  The  uses  of  radiodsotopes  and  ionizing  radiation  are  so  many 
that  the  Group  could  only  consider  the  more  important  ones. 

29.  Food  and  agriculture  are  major  fields  in  which  nuclear  tech- 
nology call  benefit  the  developing  countries  in  both  the  short  and  long 
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terms.  Therefore,  all  possible  aid  in  this  connexion  should  be  extended 
to  them.  The  utility  of  nuclear  methods  is  evidenced  by  the  millions 
of  hectares  of  land  on  which  high-yield  radiation-mutant  crop  varieties 
are  already  under  cultivation. 

30.  Isotopes  are  used  to  study  the  uptake  of  fertilizers  by  plants  as 
affected  by  the  way  in  which  they  are  introduced  into  the  toil,  their 
distribution,  time  of  application  and  chemical  composition. 

31.  Insects  can  be  studied  by  marking  with  radio-isotopes.  The 
so-called  sterile  male  technique  for  the  control  of  insect  pests  is  im- 
portant since  it  is  specific  to  predetermined  species  and  minimizes  the 
use  of  chemical  insecticides. 

32.  Nuclear  techniques  find  numerous  applications  in  medicine  and 
biology.  Radio-active  materials  are  used  as  tracers  in  medical.research 
as  well  as- in  clinical  diagnosis  and  investigation.  They  are  also  used 
as  radiation  sources  in  the  radiation  therapy  of  cancer  and  other 
diseases  and  in  public  health  applications. 

33.  In  industry,  large  radiation  sources  have  been  installed  for 

various  purposes,  chiefly  for  sterilization;  The  sources  utilize  gamma 
radiation  and  beams  of  fast  electrons.  Gamma  sources  are  frequently 
employed  in  the  radiography  of  welds  and  castings,  where  they  have 
tlie  advantage  of  small  size,  portability  and  independence  of  power 
supply.  ..  # 

34.  Radio-isotopes  have  found  great  application  in  measuring  and 
controlling  physical  parameters  in  industry;  instruments  for  measur- 
ing; thickness,  level,  density  and  moisture-content  are  only  a few 
examples. 

35.  Radio-active  tracers  are  used  both  for  laboratory  research 
and  for  investigations  in  industrial  plants.  They  have  the  advantage 
of  being  detectable  in  very  low  concentrations  and  even  through  the 
walls  of  pipes  or  process  vessels.  Thus,  investigations  can  be  made 
without  the  expense  of  shutting  down  a plant. 

36.  Nuclear  techniques  have  also  been  successfully  applied  in  the 
search  for  petroleum,  particularly  hi  the  exploration  of  bore  holes. 
Radio-isotope  gamma  and  neutron  sources  of  various  kinds,  coupled 
with  gamma  and  neutron  detectors  capable  of  operating  at  depths  of 
several  kilometres,  are  used  for  bore-hole  logging. 

37.  There  is  growing  need  for  fresh  water  for  drinking  and  agri- 
cultural purposes;  therefore  new  methods  have  to  be  used  to  locate 
water  tources,  especially  in  arid  areas:  Radio-isotopes  are  making  a 
major  contribution  to  the  solution  of  this  problem; 

E.  Nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes 

38.  The  Group  notes'  that  while  this  new  branch  of  technology 
holds  much  promise  for  the  future,  especially  for  Very  large-scale  civil 
engineering  works  as  well  as  for  developing  underground  mineral 
resources,  or  providing  storage  space  for  them,  it  is  still  at  an  early 
stage  of  development.  Many  uncertainties  must  be  resolved  before  it 
can  be  put  to  industrial  uses  on  a wide  scale. 

39.  The  Group  considers  thatj  in  the  international  field,  the  first 
need’  is  to  obtain  and  systematically  disseminate  more  information 
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about  the  potential  of  this  new  technology  as  well  as  its  technical 
limitations  and  costs. 

40.  Article  V of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  provides  that  the  “potential  benefits  from  any  peaceful 
applications  of  nuclear  explosions  will  be  made  available  to  the  non- 
nuclear-weapon States  Party  to  the  Treaty”. 

41.  The  Group  recommends  that  developments  in  this  technology 
be  kept  under  constant  review  by  IAEA  in  co-operation  with  those 
United  Nations  agencies  which  may  be  interested  in  their  economic 
application  and  their  effects  upon  the  environment. 

F.  International  co-operation  for  promoting  peaceful  nuclear 
technology 

42.  It  is  probable  that  the  concerted  international  effort  that  has 
already  been  made  to  spread  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  has 
no  parallel  in  other  branches  of  modern  technology.  The  Group  notes 
the  importance  of  the  progress  that  has  already  been  made  to  declassify 
and  promote  the  exchange  of  information  about  nuclear  science  and 
technology,  and  it  stresses  the  usefulness  of  conferences,  seminars  and 
other  meetings  of  experts  which  take  place  within  the  framework  of 
IAEA.  It  also  takes  note  of  the  system  for  the  international  exchange 
of  information  currently  being  developed  by  the  International  Nuclear 
Information  System  of  the  Agency; 

43.  Considerable  and  expanding  support  will  be  necessary  to  foster 
nuclear  technology  in  developing  countries.  The  Group  believes  that 
technical  co-operation  projects,  carried  out  by  IAEA  Will  remain  die 
chief  source  of  assistance  in  introducing  nuclear  science  and  tech- 
nology into  many  of  the  developing  countries.  The  Group  expresses 
concern  at  the  difficult  financial  position  of  IAEA  and  feels  that  there 
should  be  a steady  increase  in  the  resouices  available  for  multilateral 
technical  assistance. 

44;  For  projects  of  the  pilot  plant  and  pre-investment  type,  the 
main  source  of  multilateral  assistance  will  probably  continue  to  be 
UNDP;  This  assistance  is  allocated  according  to  the  priorities  set  by 
the  recipient  Governments.  The  Group  believes  that  the  Governments 
of  developing  countries  could  re-examine  their  positions  on  this  mat- 
ter, taking  into  consideration  the  success  of  projects  of  this  kind 
alreadyexecuted  in  other  countries. 

45.  Major  nuclear  projects,  such  as  nuclear  power  plants,  require 
eternal  financing  beyond  the  scope  of  IAEA  and  UNDP  ana  special 
financing  arrangements  may  be  necessary  in  many  cases.  The  Group 
expresses  the  hope  that  international  sources  of  finance,  especially 
IBRDj.  will  review  the  position  taken  on  the  prospects,  criteria  ana 
conations  for  supporting  major  miclear  projects,  bearing  in  mind  the 
long-term  contributions  that  these  could  make  to  the  further  progress 
ef  tnei  developing  countries.  It  also  hopes  that  this  financial  problem 
will  be  giVeh  careful  and  thorough  study  by  the  Geheral  Assembly 
and  other  competent  organizations  with  a view  to  finding  appro- 
priate solutions. 

46.  The  Group  notes  with  satisfaction  the  high  degree  of  co-ordi- 
nation between  IAEA  and  other  United  Nations  bodies  concerned  with 
the  transfer  of  nuclear  technology  to  developing  county 
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Report  by  Secretary-General  Thant  on  Chemical  and  Bac- 
teriological (Biological)  Weapons  and  the  Effect  of 
Their  Possible  Use  {Extracts},  July  1, 1969 1 

Foreword  by  the  Secretary-General 

During  the  past  few  years*  I have  become  increasingly  concerned 
by  developments  in  the  field  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biologi* 
cal)  weapons  and  have  given  expression  to  this  concern  oh  several  oc- 
casions. A year  ago,  I stated  publicly  that  “the  international  community 
was  not  sufficiently  conscious  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  this  new  type 
of  weapon  of  mass  murder”,  and  that  “due  attention  had  not  been 
focused  on  this  very  serious  problem”.  In  the  introduction  to  my  an- 
nual report  bn  the  work  of  the  Organization,  in  September  1968,  I 
stated : 

While  progress  is  being  made  in  the  field  of  nuclear  ^disarmament,  there  is 
another  aspect  of  the  disarmament  problem  to  which  I feel  too  little  attention 
has  been  devoted  in  recent  years.  The  question  of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons haAbeefi  overshadowed  by  the  question  pf  nuclear  weapons,,  which  have  a 
destructive  power  several  orders  of  magnitude  greater  than  that  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons.  Nevertheless,  these  too  are  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion regarded  with  universal  horror.  In  some  respects,  they  may  be  even 
more  dangerous  than  nuclear  weapons  because  they  do  not  require  the  enormous 
expenditure  of  financial  and  scientific  resources  that  are  required  for  nuclear 
weapons.  Almost  all  countries,  including,  small  ones,  and  developing  ones,  may 
have  access  to  these,  weapons,  which  can  be  manufactured- quite  cheaply,  quickly 
and  secretly  in  small  laboratories  or  factories.  This  fact  in  itself  makes  the  prob- 
lem of  control  and  inspection  much  more  difficult.  Moreover,  since  the  adoption, 
oh  IT,  June  1925,  ofithe  Geneva  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of 
Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  Other  Gases  and  of. Bacteriological  Methods  of  War- 
fare, there  have  been  many  scientific  and  technical  developments  and  numerous 
improvements,  if  that  is  the  right  word,  in  chemical  and  biological  weapons, 
which  have  treated  new- situations  and  new  problems.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
has  been  a great  increase  in  thecapability  of  these  weapons  to  inflict  , unimagin- 
able suffering,  disease  and  death  to  ever  larger  numbers  of  human  beings;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  has  been  a growing  tendency. to  use  some  chemical  agents  for 
civilian  riot  control  and  a dangerous -trend  to  accept  their  use  in  some  form  in 
conventional  warfare. 

Two  years  ago,  by,  resolution1  2162  B (XXI),  the  General  Assembly  called 
for  the  strict  observance  by  all  States  of -the  principles  and  objectives  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  condemned  all  actions  contrary  to  those  objectives 
and  invited  all  States  to  accede  tb  the  Protocol.  Once-  again,  I would  like  to  add 
my  voice  to  those  of  others  in  urging  the  early  and  complete  , implementation 
of  this  resolution.  However,  in  my  opinion*  much  more  is  needed 

At.  its  twenty-third  session,  by  resolution  2454  A (XXIII),3  the 
General  Assembly  me  to  prepare,  with  the  assistance  of 

qualified  consultant  experts,  a report  on  chemical  and  bacteriological 
. (biological)  weapons  in  accordance  with  the  proposal  contained  in 
the;  introduction  to  my  work  of  the  organization, 

and  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  report 


• l.  A/7575,  July  i,1969.  ....... 
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of  the  Conference  of  tlio  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
of  4 September  [28  August]  1968  (A/7189).4 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  I appointed  the  following  group  of 
fourteen  consultant  experts  to  assist  me  in  the  preparation  of  the 
report:  Dr.  Tibor  Bakacs,  Professor  of  Hygiene,  Director-General 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Public  Healthy  Budapest;  Dr.  Hotse  C. 
Bartlema,  Head  of  the  Microbiological  Department  of  the  Medical- 
Biological  Laboratory,  National  Defence  Research  Organization 
TNO,  Rijswijk,  Netherlands;  Dr.  Ivan  L.  Bennett,  Director  of  .the 
New  York  University  Medical  Center  and  Vice-President  of  Medical 
Affairs,  New  York  University,  New  York;  Dr.  S.  Bhagavantam? 
Scientific  Adviser  to  the  Minister  of  Defence,  New  Delhi;  Dr.  Jin 
Franek,  Director  of  the  Military  institute  for  Hygiene,  Epidemiology 
and  Microbiology,  Prague;  Dr.  Yosio  ICawakita,  President  of  Uni- 
versity of  Chiba,  Professor  of  Bacteriology;  Chiba  City,  Japan; 
M.  Victor  Mo\A\n,Ingmieibr  en  cJief  de  VarmeinentyChef  au  Bureau 
Defense  chimique  et  biplqgiqiie , Direction,  technique  des  arhiements 
teri'estres,  Saint  Cloud,  France;  Dr.  M.  K.  McPhail,  Director  of 
Chemical  and  Biological  Defence,  Defence  Chemical,  Biological  and 
Radiation  Laboratories,  Defence  Research  Board,  Ottawa;  Academi- 
cian 0.  A.  Reutov,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Moscow  State 
University,  Moscow;  Dr.  Guillermo  Soberon,  Director,  instiiuto  de 
InvesUgcunones  Bioniedicgs,  Umvenidad  National  Autonoma  de 
Mexico,  Mexico  City ; Dr.  Lars-Erik  Tammelin,  Chief  of  Department 
for  Medicine  and  Chemistry,  Research  Institute  for  National  Defence, 
Stockholm  ; Dr.  Berhane  Teoume-Lessane,  Medical  Co-Director  and 
Head  of  Department  of  Viruses  and  Rickettsiae,  Imperial  Central 
Laboratory  and  Research  Institute,  Addis  Ababa;  Colonel  Zbigniew 
Zpltowski,  Professor  of  Medicine,  Epidemiologist  and  Scientific  Ad- 
viser to  the  Ministry  of  N ational  Defence,  Warsaw ; Sir  Solly  Zucker- 
man,  Chief  Scientific  Adviser  to  the  Government  of  tlie  United 
Eingdom,  Professor  Emeritus,  University  of  Birmingham. 

.jitr.,  William  Epstein*  Director  of  the  Disarmament  Affairs  Divi- 
sion Department  of  Political  and  Security  Council  Affairs,  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Group  of  Consultant  Experts.  Mr.  Alessandro  Cor- 
radini,  Chief  of  the  Committee  and  Conference  Services  Section,  acted 
as  Secretary  of  the  Group.  He  was  assisted  by  members  of  the  Dis- 
armament Affairs  Division. 

After  giving  due  consideration  to  the  terms  of  the  resolution  and 
to  the  views  expressed  and  the  suggestions  made  during  the  discussion 
of  the  question  at  the  twfeiity -third-  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
I reached  the  conclusion;  that,  the  aim  of  the  report  should  be  to  pro- 
vide a scientifically  sound  appraisal  of  the  effects  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  should  serve  to  inform 
Governments  of  the  consequences  of  their  possible  use.  Within  this 
over-all  fraihe work,  the  report  would  furnish  accurate  information 
in  a concise  and  readily  understandable  form  on  the  following  matters : 
the  basic  characteristics  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
means  of  warfare;  the  probable  effects  of  chemical  and!  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons  on  military  and  civil  personnel,  both  protected 
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and  unprotected;  the  environmental  factors  affecting  the  employment 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  means  of  warfare;  the 
possible  long-term  effects  on  human  health  and  ecology;  and  the 
economic  and  security  implications  of  the  development,  acquisition 
and  possible  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons 
and  of  systems  for  their  delivery. 

The  consultant  experts  to  whom  I conveyed  these  terms  of  reference 
accepted  them  as  the  basis  for  their  study. 

It  was  my  intention  that  the  Group  of  Consultant  Experts  should 
survey  the  entire  subject  from  the  technical  and  scientific  points  of 
■view,  so  that  the  report  could  place  these  weapons  in  proper  perspec- 
tive. It  was  also,  my  hope  that  an  authoritative  report  could  become 
the  basis  for  political  and  legal  action  by  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

As  the  report  was  to  be  made  available  by  1 July  1969?  very  con- 
centrated efforts  by  the  consultant  experts  were  required  in  order  to 
cover  this  extensive  field.  The  members  of  the  Group,  acting  in  their 
personal  capacities,  carried  out  this  demanding  task  at  three  sessions 
between  January  and  June  1969. 

The  Group  had  the  benefit  of  valuable  submissions  from  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  Pugwash  Conference 
on  Science  and  World  Affairs  (Pugwash)  and  the  International 
Institute  for  Peace  and  Conflict  Research  (SIPRI).  I wish  to  express 
my  grateful  appreciatibn  to  all  the  consultant  experts  for  their  dedi- 
cated, work  and  to  the  organizations  and  bodies  who  co-operated  in 
the.  preparation  of  the  study. 

Tne  Group  has  submitted  to  me  a unanimous  report  embodying  its 
findings  ana  conclusions.  I wish  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  gratification,  for  the  very  high  level,  of  competence  with 
which  the  consultant  experts  have  discharged  their  mandate.  In  a 
very  short  period  of  time,  they  have  produced  a study,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  many  complex  aspects  of  the  subject  matter,  is  both  concise  and 
authoritative.  It  is  a document  which,  I believe,  provides  valuable 
insights  into  the  grave  dangers  that  are  posed  by  the  production  and 
possible  use  of  these  dreaded  weapons. 

I am  particularly  impressed  by  the  conclusion  of  the  consultant 
experts  wherein  they  state : 

(The  general  conclusion  of  the  report  can  thus  be  summed  up  in  a few  lines. 
Were  these  weapons  even  to  be  used  on  a large  scale  in  war,  no  one  could  predict 
how  enduring  the  effects  would  be,  and  how  they  would  affect  the  structure  of 
society  and  the  environment  in  which  we  live.  This  overriding  danger  would 
apply  as. much  to;  the  country  which  initiated  the  use  of  these  weapons  as  to  the 
one  which  had  been  attacked,  regardless  of  what  protective  measures  it  might 
have  taken  in  parallel  with  its  development,  of  an  offensive  capability.  A pair- 
ticular  danger  also  derives  from  the  fact  that  any  country  could  develop  dr 
acquire,  in  one  way  or  another,  a capability  in  this  type  ofwnirfare,  despite  the 
fact,  that-this  couldiprovecostly.  The  danger  of  the  proliferation  of  thisdass  of 
weapons,  applies  as ;much  to, the  developing  as  it  does  to  developed  countries. 

. The  mbmen'tuin  of  the  n rm s race  would' clearly,  decrease  If  the  production  of 
these  weapons  were  effectively  and  unconditionally  banned.  Their  use,  which 
could  cause  ah,  enormous. loss  of  human  life,  has' already  been  condemned  and 
prohibited  by  International  agreements,  in  particular  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,* 
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and,  more  recently,  in  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  tbe  United  Nations. 
The  prospects  for  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  international 
control,  and  hence  for  peace  throughout  the  world,  would  brighten  significantly 
if  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  agents  intended  for  purposes  of  war  were  to  end  and  if  they  were 
eliminated  from  all  military  arsenals. 

If  this  were  to  happen,  there  would  be  a general  lessening  of  international  fear 
and  tension.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  authors  that  this  report  will  contribute  to  public 
awareness  of  the  profoundly  dangerous  results  if  these  weapons  were  ever  used, 
arid  that  an  aroused  public  will  demand  an'd.receive  assurances  that  Governments 
are  working  for  the  earliest  effective  elhriination  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons* 

< I have  given  the  study  prepared  by  the  consultant  experts  my 
earnest  consideration  and  I have  decided  to  accept  their  unanimous 
report  in  its  entirety,  and  to  transmit  it  to  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Security  Council,  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
and  to  the  Governments  of  Member  States,  as  the  report  called  for  by 
resolution  2454  A (XXIII). 

I also  feel  it  incumbent  upon  hie,  in  the  hope  that  further  action 
will  be  taken  to  deal  with  the  threat  posed  by  the  existence  of  these 
weapons,  to  urge  that  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  undertake 
the  following  measures  iii  the  interests  of  enhancing  the  security  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world: 

1.  To  renew  the  appeal  to  all  'States  to  accede  to  the  Geneva  Proto- 
col of  1925; 

2.  To  make  a clear  affirmationthat  the  prohibition  contained  in  the 
Geneva  Protocol  applies  to  the  use  in.  war  of  all  chemical,  bacterio- 
logical and  biological  agents  (including  tear  gas  and  other  harassing 
agents),  which  now  exist  or  Which  mayl>e  developed  in  the  future; 

3.  To  call  upon  all  countries  to  reach  agreement  to  halt  the  develop- 
ment, production  and  stockpiling  of  all  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  agents  for  purposes  of  war  and  to  achieve  their  effective 
elimination  from  the  arsenal  of  weapons. 


Introduction 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
2464  A (XXIII)  the  Secretary-General  Was  asked  to  prepare,  wifcn 
the  assistance  of  Qualified  consultant  experts,  a report  on  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  aiid  on  the  effects  of  their  possible 
use.* 7  Specifically  the  experts  were  asked  to  provide  a scientific 
appraisal  of  -the'  Pliat&jE^eristies.  .of;  ihe/diemictd  and  bacteriological 
(Biological V weapons  which  could  be  used  in  warfare;  of  the  effect^ 
they  could  nave  on  militaiypersonnel  and  civilians  j as  well  as  of  their 
long-term  effects  on  health  and  our  physical  environment.  They  were 
also  asked'  to  provide  a statement  about  the  economic  and  security 
implications' of  the  development,  acquisition  and  possible  use  of  such 
weapons  and  associated  weapon  systems.  The  report  which  follows  is 
confined  to  these  objectives. 

2.  No  form  of  Warfare  has  been  more  condemned  than  has  the  use 
of  this  category  of  weapons.  The  poisoning  of  wells  has  been  regarded 
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from  time  immemorial  as  a crime  incompatible  with  the  rules  of  war. 
“War  is  waged  with  weapons,  not  with  poison”  (“Arinis  bella  non 
venenis  yen”)  , declared  the  Roman  jurists.  As  the  destructive  power 
of  arms  increased  over  the  years,  and  with  it  the  potential  for  the  wide- 
spread use  of  chemicals,  efforts  were  made  to  prohibit  through  inter- 
national understandings  and  by  legal  means  the  use  of  chemical 
weapons.  The  Brussels  Declaration  of  1874 8 and  the  Blague  Conven- 
tions of  1899  and  1907  9 prohibited  the  use  of  poisons  and  poisoned 
bullets  and  a separate  declaration  of  the  Hague  Convention  of  1899 
condemned  “the  use  of  projectiles  the  sole  object  of  which  is  the  dif- 
fusion of  asphyxiating  or  deleterious  gases”.10 

3.  The  fear  today  is  that  the  scientific  and  technological  advances 
of  the  past  few  decades  have  increased  the  potential  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  to  such  an  extent  that  one  can 
conceive  of  their  use  causing  casualties  on  a scale  greater  than  one 
would  associate  with  conventional  warfare.  At  the  moment  most  of 
our  knowledge  concerning  the  use  of  chemical  weapons  is  based  Upon 
the  experience  of  World  War  I.  Gas  was  first  used  in  1914  and  the 
first  big  attack  in  1915  claimed  5,000  human  lives.  It  is  estimated  that, 
from  then  until  the  end  of  the -war  in  1918,  at  least  125,000  tons  of 
toxic  chemicals  were  used,  and  according  to  official  reports  gas  casual- 
ties numbered  about  1,300,000,  of  which  about  100,000  were  fatal.  The 
agents  which  were  used  in  this  war  were  much  less  toxic  than  those, 
in  particular  nerve  agents,  which  could  be  used  today,  arid  they  were 
dispersed  by  riieans  of  relatively  primitive  equipment  as  compared 
With  what  is  now  available,  arid  in  accordance  with  battlefield  concepts 
of  a relatively  unsophisticated  kind. 

4.  It  is  true  that  a considerable  effort  has  also  been  made  to  develop 
chemical  agents  whi cii  have  as  their  purpose  not  to  kill  but  to  reduce 
a man’s  capacity  to  fight.  Such  agents  are  used  by  civil  authorities  of 
a number  of  countries  in  order  to  suppress  disorders  and  to  control 
riots,  but  when  used  in  warfare  they  would  inevitably  be  employed 
as  ari  adjunct  to  other  forms  of  attack,  and  their  over-all  effect  bright 
be  lethal, 

5.  Since  World  War  II,  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  have 
also  becofne  an  increasing  possibility.  But  because  there  is  no  clear 
eviderice  that  these  agents  have  ever  been  used  as  modem  military 
Weapons,  discussions  of  their  characteristics  and  poteritial  threat  have 
to  draw  heavily  upon  experimental  field  and  laboratory  data,  and  on 
studies  of  riaturally,  occurring  outbreaks  and  epidemics  of  infectious 
disease,  father  than  on  direct  battlefield  experience.  Their  potential 
importance  in' warfare  can  be  sensed  when  one  remembers  that  irifec- 
tious  disease  even  as  late  as  World  War  II  caused  numerous  casualties. 

6..  The  greater  threat  posed  by  chemical  weapons  today  derives 
from  the  discovery  and  manufacture  of  new,  more  toxic  compounds. 
On-  the  other  hand,  bacteriological  (biological)  agents  already  exist 
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in  nature  and  can  be  selected  for  use  in  warfare.  Some  of  these  agents, 
notably  bacteria,  have  been  known  for  several  decades,  but  there  is  a 
vast  number  of  other  possible  agents,  especially  viruses,  which  have 
been  discovered  only  recently,  and  some  of  these  also  possess  character- 
istics which  make  their  use  possible  in  war.  Increases  in  potency  of 
these  various  types  of  agent  have  been  made  possible  by  scientific 
and  technological  advances  in  microbial  genetics*  experimental  pathol- 
ogy and  aerobiology. 

7.  As  is  well  known,  the  use  of  toxic  gases  in  World  War  I gener- 
ated so  powerful  a sense  of  outrage  that  countries  were  encouraged 
to  adopt  measures  prohibiting  both  chemical  and  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) weapons.  The  result  was  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  17  June  1925, 
which  prohibits  the  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other 
gases  and  of  all  analogous  liquids,  materials  or  devices,  as  well  as 
bacteriological  methods  of  warfare.11  This  established  a custom  and 
hence  a standard  of  international  law,  and  in  practice  most  States 
have  adhered  to  the  principle  that  no  one  should  resort  to  the  use  of 
such  “weapons.  But  despite  the  abhorrence  in  which  they  have  always 
been  held  by  civilized  peoples,  chemical  weapons  have  none  the  less 
on  occasion  been  used.  For  example,  mustard  gas  was  used  iii  Ethiopia 
in  1935-36,  causing  numerous  casualties  amongst  troops  and  a civilian 
population  which  was  not  only  completely  unprotected,  but  which 
lacked  even  the  most  elementary  medical  services. . It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  existence  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  may  have 
helped  as  a deterrent  to  the  use  of  chemical  or  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) weapons  in  World  War  II,  even  though  the  belligerents  in 
that  conflict  had  developed,  produced  and  stockpiled  chemical  agents 
for  possible  use.  The  International  Tribunal  at  Nuremberg  brought 
into  the  open  the  fact  that  amongst  the  new  agents  which  had  been 
produced  and  stockpiled  during  the  course  of  the  war  were  such  highly 
lethal  agents  as  Tabun  and  Sarin.  Since  then  the  validity  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Geneva  Protocol  have  been  reinforced  by  the  approval, 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  without  a single  dis- 
senting voice,  of  resolutions  2162  B (XXI)  of  5 December  1966 12 
and  2454  A (XXIII)  of  20  December  1903, 13  calling  for  “strict  ob- 
servance by  all  States  of  the  principles  and  objectives”  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol,  and  inviting  all  States  to  accede  to  it. 

8.  .It  is  simple  to  appreciate  the  resurgence  of  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  warfare.  Advances 
in  chemical  and  biological  science,  while  contributing  to  the  good  of 
mankind,  have. also  opened  up  the  possibility  of  exploiting  the  idea 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  warfare  weapons*  some 
of  which  could  endanger  man’s  future,  and  the  situation  will  remain 
threatening  so  long  as  a number  of  States  proceed  with  their  develop- 
ment^ perfection*  production  and  stockpiling. 

9.  The  report,  as  is  noted  in  the  General  Assembly  resolution,  is 
designed  to  submit  to  peoples  and  governments,  in  a form  easily  under- 


11  Pont,  pl>.  701-76.“. 
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stood  by  them,  information  on  the  effects  of  the  possible  use  of  chemi- 
cal and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons,  as  well  as  to  promote  a 
further  consideration  of  problems  connected  with  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological (biological)  weapons.  Information  about  the  nature  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons,  about  their  increase 
and  diversification  as  technology  has  advanced,  about  their  long-term 
effects  on  human  beings,  animals  and  vegetation,  and  about  environ- 
mental factors  w1  ich  condition  these  effects,  is  provided  in  Chapters 
I to  IV  of  the  Rvport.  In  Chapter  V,  which  deals  with  the  economic 
and  security  implications  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
warfare,  tne  experts  have  interpreted  the  word  “security”  to  mean 
both  security  in  the  narrow  military  sense,  and  security  in  terms  of 
the  adverse  and  long-term  effects  which  these  weapons,  given  they 
were  ever  used,  could  have  on  the  framework  of  civilized  existence.  # 

10.  As  the  present  report  shows,  the  outstanding  characteristics 
of  this  class  of  weapons,  and  particularly  of  bacteriological  (biologi- 
cal) weapons,  is  the  variability,  amounting  under  some  circumstances 
to  unpredictability,  of  their  effects;  Depending  on  environmental  and 
meteorological  conditions,  and  depending  on  the  particular  agent  used, 
the  effects  might  be  devastating  or  negligible.  They  could  be  localized 
or  widespread.  They  might  bear  not  only  on  those  attacked  but  also  on 
the  side  which  initiated  their  use,  whether  or  not  the  attacked  military 
forces  retaliated  in  kind.  Civilians  would  be  even  more  vulnerable 
than  the  military.  The  development,  acquisition  and  deployment  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons — quite  apart  from 
questions  of  protection— constitutes  a real  economic  burden  which 
varies  in  extent  for  different  countries.  Above  all  their  acquisition 
could  not  possibly  obviate  the  need  for  other  weapons. 

11.  As  chapters  I and  V of  the  Teport  indicate,  it  would  be  enor- 
mously costly  in  resources,  and  administratively  all  but  impossible, 
to  organize  adequate  protection  for  a civilian  population  against  the 
range  of  possible  chemical  agents.  Even  military  personnel,  if  locally 
engaged  in  a particular  operation  in  which  chemical  and/or  bacterio- 
logical (biological)  weapons  were  used  and  where  they  had  the 
advantage  of  protective  measures,  would  be  unlikely  to  escape  the 
wider-spread  and  longer-term  effects  on  their  country  at  large.  These 
might  arise,  for  example,  from  the  impracticability  of  protecting  soil, 
plants,  animals  and  essential  food  crops  against  short  and  long-term 
effects. 

12.  To  appreciate  the  risks  which  bacteriological  (biological)  war- 
fare could  entail,  one  has  only  to  remember  how  a natural  epidemic 
may  persist  unpredictably,  and  spread  far  beyond  the  initial  area  of 
incidence,  even  when  the  most  up-to-date  medical  resources  are  used 
to  suppress  the  outbreak.  The  difficulties  would  be  considerably  in- 
creased were  deliberate  efforts  made,  for  military  reasons,  to  propa- 
gatepathogenic  organisms.  Mass  disease,  following  an  attack,  espe- 
cially of  civilian  populations,  could  be  expected  not  only  because  of 
the  lack  of  timely  warning  of  the  danger,  but  also  because  effective 
measures  of  protection  or  treatment  simply  do  not  exist  or  cannot  be 
provided  on  an  adequate  scale. 
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13.  Once  the  door  was  opened  to  this  kind  of  warfare,  escalation 
would  in  all  likelihood  occur  and  no  one  could  say  where  the  process 
would  end.  Thus,  the  report  concludes  that  the  existence  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  not  only  contributes  to  inter- 
national tension,  but  that  their  further  development  spurs  the  arms 
race  without  contributing  to  the  security  of  any  nation. 

14.  The  present  report  will,  in  accordance  with  resolution  2454  A 
(XXIII),  be  submitted  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament, to  the  Security  Council  and  to  the  General  Assembly  at 
its  twenty-fourth  session.  We  hope  that  it  will  contribute  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  measures  which,  in  the  final  analysis,  will  eliminate  chemi- 
cal and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  from  all  military  arsenals. 

CHAPTER  I 

The  Basic,  Characteristics  of  Chemical  and  Bacteriological 
(Biological)  Means  of  Warfare 

15.  Since  World  War  I,  when  chemical  warfare  was  first  resorted 
to,  on  a large  scale,  the  variety  and  potency  of  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological (biological)  weapons  has  grown  steadily,  and  there  has 
been  a corresponding  increase  in  the  capacity  to  deliver  them  to  a 
target  area,;  The  particular  threat  posed  by  chemical  weapons  today 
derives  from  the  existence- of  new,  and  far  more  toxic,  chemical 
compounds  than  were  known  fifty  years  ago.  Since  bacteriological 
(biological)  agents  exist  haturally,their  increased  potency  as  weapons 
has  recited  from  a process  of  selection  rather  than  from  the  produc- 
tion of  entirely  new  agents.  As  is  explained  in  later  sections  of  this 
report,  selection  has  been  made  possible  by  advances  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  genetics  of  microbes,  and  through  advances  in  experimental 
aerobiology. 

16.  The  most  significant  result  of  these  technical  developments  is 
the  great  variety  of  injurious  effects  which  these  agents  can  induce,  and 
thb  consequent  increase  in  the  humber  and  types  of  situations  in  which 
there  might  be  a temptation  to  use  them  for  military  purposes. 

f f ■ r‘  **  1 

A.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CHEMICAL  AND  BACTERIOLOGICAL  (BIOtOGICAL) 

' WEAPONS 

I7i  For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  chemical  agents  of  warfare 
are  taken  to  be  chemical  substances,  whether  gaseous,  liauid,  or  solid, 
which  might  be  employed  because  of  their  direct  toxic  effects  on  man, 
wimhls  and  plants.  Bacteriological  ( biological ) agents  of  warfare 
are  living  organisms,  whatever  their  nature,  or  infective  material 
derived  ftom  them,:  which  are  intehdedto  cause  disease  or  death  in 
man*  animals  or  plants,  and  which  depend  for  their  effects  oii  their 
ability  to  multiply  ih  thepereon,  animal  or  plant  attacked. 

18.  Various  living  organisms  (e.g;  rickettsiae,  viruses  ancl  fungi), 
as  well  as  bactem,can  be  used  as  weapons.  In  the  context  of  warfare 
all!  these  are  generally  recognized  as^bacteriological  Weapons”,  But  in 
orderto  eliminate  any  possible  ambiguity,  the  phrase  “bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons”  bas  been  used  throughout  to  comprehend  all 
forms  of  biological  warfare. 

19..  All  biological  processes  depend  upon  chemical  or  physico- 
chemical reactions,  and  what  may  be  regarded  today  as  a biological 
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agent  could,  tomorrow,  as  kno^yledge; advances,  be  treated  as  chemical. 
Because  they  themselves  do  not  multiply,  toxins,  which  are  produced 
by  living  organisms,  are  treated  in  this  report  as  chemical  substances. 
We  also  recognize  there  is  a dividing  line  between  chemical  agents 
of  warfare  in  the  sense  we  use  the  terms,  and  incendiary'  substances 
such  as  napalm  and  smoke,,  which  exercise  their  , effects  through  fire, 
temporary  deprivation  of  air  or  reduced  visibility.  We  regard  the 
latter; as  weapons  which  are  better  classified  with  high  explosives  than 
with  the  substances  with  which  we  are  concerned.  They  are  therefore 
not  dealt .with  further  in  this  report.  . • 

20.  Finally,  we  recognize  that  both  chemical  and  bacteriological 
^biological)  agents  are>  designated  either  as  lethal  agents,  that  is  to 
say,  agents  which  are  intended  to  kill,  or  as  incapacitating  agents, 
that  is  to  say,  agents  which  are  intended  to  cause  disability.  These 
terms  are  not  absolute,  but  imply  statistical  probabilities  of  response 
which  are  more  uncertain  \nth  bacteriological  (biological)  than  With 
chemical  agents.  Not  all  individuals  will  die  from  an  attack  with  a 
given  lethal  agent,  whereas,  some,  foe  example  infants  and  people 
weakened  by  malnutrition,  diseaspor  bid  age,  as  well  as  a high  pro- 
portion  of  individual  sin  special  circus  stances,  for  example  following 
irradiation,  might  succumb  to  an  attat  .with  incapacitating  chemical 
or  bacteriological  (biological)  agents.  With  a few  chemical  agents* 
notably  some  tear  gases  (lachrymators) , there  is  a negligible  prob- 
ability of  any  fatal  outcome,  and  these  have  been  used  by  many 
Oovemmentsto  quellriots  andcivildisorderS.  Whenusedinthisway 
theyare  calledriotcontrolagents;  Lachrymatorshave  alsobeen  widely 
used  in  warfare  as  harassing  agents,  in  order  to  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  conventional  weapons,  or  to  facilitate  the  capture  of  enemy 
personnel. 


teriologicaL  (biological ) agent9  regarded  as  weapons  of  Avar,  they  differ 
in  certain  important  respects.  These  differences  are  related  to  (T) 
potential  toxicity;  (2)  speed  of  action;  (3)  duration. of  effect;  (4) 
specificity ; (5)  controllability ; and  (6)  residual  effects. 

Potential1  toxicity 

22.  „ Although  more  toxic  than  most  well-known  industrial  chemi- 
cals, chemical  warfare  agents  are  far  less  potent  on  a weight-for-weight 
basis  thah  are  bactmologicaf  (biological^  agents.  The  dose  of,  a ChCmi- 
pal  agent  inquired  to  produce  untoward  effects  in  man  is  measured 
in  milligrams,  except  for  toxins  which  may  bo  in  the  microgfam  rango. 
The  corresponding  dose  for  bacteriological  (biological)  agents  is  in 
thepicogramfange. 

23.  This  difference  reflects  the  fact  that  bacteriological  (biologi- 
cal) agents,  being  alive,  can  multiply,  and  its  significance  is  that, 
weightrfor- weight,  .bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  could  be  ex- 
pected, to  inflict  casualties  over  very  much  more  extensive  areas  than 
dmld  chemical  weapons. 


1.  Differences  between  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  {Biological') 
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24.  Being  living  organisms,  bacteriological  (biological)  agents  are 
also  very  much  more  susceptible  to  sunlight,  temperature,  and  other 
environmental  factors  than  are  chemical  agents.  A bacteriological 
.(biological)  agent  disseminated  into  a given  environment  may  retain 
its  viability  (ability  to  live  and  multiply)  while  losing  its  virulence 
(ability  to  produce  disease  and  injury ) . 

Speed  of  action 

% 

25.  As  a class,  cliemicai  agents  produce  their  injurious  effects  in 

man,  animals,  or  plants  more  rapidly  than  do  bacteriological  (biolog- 
ical) agents.  ThetimebetSveeii  exposure  and  signiff caiit  effect  may  be 
imnUtes,;6r  even  Seconds,  for  highly  toxic  ghses  or  irritating  vapours. 
Blister  agents  take  a few  hours  to  produce  injury.  Most  chemicals  used 
against  crops  elicit  no  noticeable  effect  until  a tew  days  have  elapsed. 
On  the  other  hand,abacteriological  (biological)  agent  must  multiply 
in  the  body  of  the  victim  before  disease  (or  injury)  supervenes this 
is  the  familiar  ‘incubation  period”  of  a disease,  the  time  which  elapses 
between  exposure  to  infection  and  the  appearance  of  symptoms  of 
illness.  This  period  m as  sliprt  as  one  or  two  days,  and  may  be 

as  long  as  a few  weeks  or  even  longer.  For  both  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological (biological),  agents  the  speed  of  action  is  affected  by  the 
dose  (i.e.,  the  quantity  absorbed)  but  this  Secondary  factor  does  not 
obscure  the  basic  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  agents  in  the 
time  they  take  to  manifest  their  effects. 

■Duration  of  effect 

26.,  The  effects  of  most  chemical  agents  which  do  not  kill  quickly 
do  not  last  long,  except  in  the  case  of  some  agents  such  as  phosgene 
and  mi^tardj  where  they  might  continue  for  some  weeks,  months  or 
longer*.  On  the  other  hand,  bacteriological  (biological)  agents  which 
are  not  quickly  lethal  cause  illness  lasting  days  or  even  weeks  and  on 
periods  of  prolonged  convalescence.  The  effects  of 
agente  which  act  against  plants  and  trees  would  last  for  weeks  or 
months  and,  depending  on  the  agent  and  the  species  of  vegetation  at- 
tacked, could  result  in  death. 

Specificity  , . 

,27.;  While  both  classes  of  agents  can  be  used  to  attack  man,  animals 
or  plants,  individual  biological  agents  have  in  general  a much  greater 
degree  of  host  specificity.  Influenza,  for  example,  is  essentially  a,  dis- 
ease of  man;  fopt-and-mouth. disease  mainly  affects  cloven-hoofed  ani- 
mals and  rice  biast  is  a disease  confined  to  rice  only.  On  the  other 
hand,  sbme  diseases  .(for  example,  brucellosis  and  anthrax)  occur 
both  inman  andammals.  However,  chemical  agents  are  much  less 
specific:  nerve  agents  can  affect  mammals,  birds  and  invertebrates 
fe,gi,  insects),. 

Controllability  • * 

28.  By  controllability  is  meant  the  ability  to  predict  the  extent 
and  naturo  of  the  damage  winch  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biologi- 
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cal)  agents  can  cause.  This  is  a most  importont , ^nsideration.in  their 
use  a?  weapons.  The  most  likely  means  of  delivering  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  agents  is  by  discharge  mto  the  atmosphere, 
relying  on  turbulent  diffusion  and;  wind  currents  to.  dnute  and  spread 
the  agent  over  the  area  being  attacked.  Control  is  thus  po&ihleonly 
to  the  extent  that  the  meteorological  situation  can  be  predicted, 

29.  Because  they  infect  living  organisms,  some  bacteriological  (bio- 

logical) agents  can  be  carried  by  travellers,  migratory  birds,  or  ani- 
mals,to  localities  far  from  the  area  originally  attacked.  . . 

30.  The.possibility  of  this  kind  of  spread  does  not  apply  to  chemi- 
cal agents.  But  control  of  contamination  by-  persistent  chemical  agents 
could3  be  very  difficult.  Should  large  quantities  of  chemical’  agents 
penetrate  the  soil  and  reach  underground  waters,  or  should  fcheyjjon- 
taminate  reservoirs,  they  might, spread  , hundreds  of  kilometres  from 
the  area  of  attack,  affecting  people  remote  ftota.  the .zone  of  military 
Operations.  Although  we  know  of  no  comparable  sutetance.  likely  to 
be  used  as  a chemical  warfare  agent,  the  spread  Of  DDT  over  the  globe 
illustrates,  in  an  extreme . f orm j how  manriiiade  chemicals  can  spread, 
This,  chemical  insecticide  is  nc  v found  in  the  tissues,  of  creatures  in 
all  parts  ofthe  world,  eveh  in  places  in  which  it  has  never  been  used. 
For  example,  as  a result  of  its  transfer  through  food  chains,  it  is  even 
foundintL^.tissuesOfthepenguins  whichliveinAntarctica. 


Residual  ^effects  «■ 

31.  In  circumstances  which  favour  their  persistence,  herbicides, 

defoliants  and  perhaps  sOme  other  chemical  agents, % might  linger  for 
months,  stunting  the  growth  of  surviving  or  subsequent  plant  life, 
and.  Oven  changing  the  floralpattem  through  selection.  Following 
repeated  use,  certain  chemical  agents,  could  even  influence  struc- 
ture. The  risk  of  residual  effects  with  some  haoteriological  (biological ) 
agents  is  potentially  greater,  mainly  because  they  couldleadto  dis- 
til,, which  might  become  epidemic^  transmission  oc- 

cumd ^ rea^y.  S^a  agents  might  also  find 

unintended. . 'hosts  in  the.  !;animals  ..and  plants  of  an  area,  or  be 
transported  by  infected  mdividuaV  6ver.iggpe^t‘.,di^a«cte-  to  new 
environments; 

.2,  Techiiology  of.  chemical  grid  bacteriological  (biological ) warfare 

32,  The  .^hnological  problems  associated  with  chemical  andbac- 

tenqlb^  ),  warfare  are oft^pkind^^ 

with  twe;p^uction/#^e^  agents,  and  the  weapons  n their 

^ss^inatipn  and.  (2);1&ose  which  concern  the  provision  ofthepro- 
tectiye  .^uipmeht  ana^ ^"defenceS;  necessary  to  protect  military  forces 
ahd  cmiiam  pd^  Any  nation  whose  chemical,  pharmaceutical 

and  femimtatipn industries  ;arewelladv^^  chemical 

and  hactenoiogical  (biological)  agents  oh  a scale  commensurate  with 
its  other  military  capa-bilities.  The  assurance  of  safety  in  the  produc- 
tion of  bacteriological  (biological)  agents,  problems  associated  with 
the, synthesis- agents,  and  deciding  on  the  best 
weapons  to  disseimnate  them,  are  examples  of  some  of  the  relevant 
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technological  difficulties.  A special  problem  associated  with  thedevel- 
■ opment  and  mainteharice.  of  an  offensive  capability  in  .bacteriological 
(biological)  warfare  relates  to  the  fact  that  some  agents  are  viable  for 
only  a short  time  (a  few  days)  - after  manufacture.  This  period  can  be 
extended  by  refrigeration  of  the  agent  or  by  freeze-drymg  it  before 
storage.  The  dryingprocesses,  however,  areveiycpmplex  and  difficult 
where  large  quantities  of  higldy  pathogenic  agents  are  involved.  The 
problemswhichrelatetod^  difficult,  for  as  withmost 

weapons,  effective  defence  calls  for  much  more  Stringent  training,  and 
demands  far  more  manpower  and  monetary  resources  than  does  the 
offence.  For  example,  alarm  systems  against  chemical  attack  are  very 


technologically  based  industry.  They  cannot  be  maintained  except  by 
expert^  personnel.  ; 

3.  « GJwmicdi  and  b acteridiogwal  (biological ) weapons  systeriis 

, 33.  The  iise  in  warfare*  and  the  possible  military  effectiveness,  of 
cheriiical  and  bacteriological  (biolo^cal)  agents  cannot  be  appreciated 

bob^®1^  in  the  context  of  the  weapon  systems  of  which  they  would 


34r.  ’ A weapon  system  comprises  all  the  equipment  arid  personnel,  as 
y®?  RS  .the  organizational  structure,  required  to  maintain  and  operate  a 
P^tibs-ry  device.  By  itself , for  examples*  a cannon  is  not  a weapon  sys- 
Qhly  when  it  is  integrated  into  an  artillery  battery,  together  with 
v > an^unition,yehicles,  supplies,  spare  parts,  firing  tabled 
forward  observer,  communications'  and  command  organization  does  it 
constitute  a weapon  system.  Correspondingly,  Artillery  shells  filled 


notbythemselvesweaponsystemsi 

. V.' '<Px- '^*&pl§£ ^t®c^plog|caj,' problems  have^tb  'be-nverrome'iiu 
^wi^sfominjg ft^iaUenaleal*  hr bacteriological  (biological)  ‘‘agent”  into 
5 ^tem’V  A ^weapon”  is  of  little  military  value  if  it  is  not 

amendable  and  if  it  cannot  be!  delivered  to  a target  with  certainty. 
Tius  m^ns  that' in  the : development  bf  a chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapon  system  it  is  not  only,  necessary  to  consider  matters 
fEPk  as^mass  production,  storage,  transportation,  and  means  of  de- 
liye^  hut  also  the  limitations  on  use  set  by  terrain  and  weather 
prediction;  v!.1  r"  - v .. 

; p?*  addition,  considerations  affecting  defence. need  to  be  taken 
Ibto.  icio^hang,^  detectnoio.  alarms,  special 

logistic  facilities  and,  above  alLVthbr-- 
,’ciyiliiah' ipersonneltare- ^necessaiy  parts-of 
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teriological  (biological)  weapon  systems  are  cheaper  and  more  readily 
attained  than  nuclear  weapons,  and  while  they  may  in  some  circum- 
stances be  more  effective  militarily  than  conventional  weapons,  they 
are  highly  complex  systems  whicli  for  their  development  and  operation 
call  for  sizable  resources  and  considerable  expertise.  But  the  pos- 
sibility always  exists  that  by  choosing  a single  agent  and  a ample 
means  of  delivery,  a nation  could  equip  itself  relatively  cheaply  to 
attack  a limited  area  with  a reasonable  chance  of  success. 

B.  CONCEPTS-  OF  THE  USE  OF  CHEMICAL  AND  BACTERIOLOGICAL 
(BIOLOGICAL)  WEAPONS  IN  WAR 

1.  CMinieal  weapons 

37.  Chemical  weapons  could  be  used  either  within  the  zone  of  con- 
tact of  opposing  forces ; or  against  military  targets  such  as  airfields, 
barracks,  supply  depots,  and  rail  centres  well  behind  the  battle-area 
itself  ; or  against  targets  which  have  no  immediate  connexion  with 
military operations j-  for  example,  centres  of ^ populatidn,,  farm  land, 
and  water  supplies.  The  circuhlstances  iii  which  they  could  be  used 
within  a zone  of  contact  are  many  and  varied-^for  example,  to  achieve 
a rapid  and  surprise  advantage  against  a poorly  trained,  ill-equipped 
military  force  which  lacked  chemical  protective  equipment ; to  over- 
coihetroopsindug-outSvfoxhpleSjOrfortificationswherethey  would 
be  otherwise  protected  against  fragmenting  weapons  and  high-ex- 
plosive;  to  remove  foliage,  by  means  of  chemical  herbicides  so  as  to 
improveviribility  6peii  up  lines  of  fire,  and  to  prevent  ambush ; 
to  create  barriers  of  contamihated  land  oii  or  in  the  rear  of  the  battle- 
field-to  impede  or  chaimel  movement;  or  to  slow  an  enemy  advance 
by  forcing  them  to  use  protective:  clo^^  equipment.  Such  equip- 

inent  imd^^  and  im]redes  hormfd  activities. 

It  is  thus  highly  probable  that  oncc  one  of  two  well-equipped  sides  had 
^n  attacked;  with  chemical  weapons,,  it  would  retaliate  in  kind,  in 
order  to  force  its  opponent  to  suffer  the  same  penalties  of  restriction. 
&all such ^^bperatibns  civilian  who  had  not  fled  from  the  battle-area 
nughtbecomecasualties^  inthebattle- 

zone;  vapours  or  aerosol s drifted  towards  them  with  the  wind,  or  if 
they  strayed  at  a latter  date  into  areas  contaminated  with  a persistent 
agent;  The  risk  of  civilian  casualties  Avould  obviously  be  greater  if 
chemical  attacks  we  made  onmilitary  targets  well in*  the  rear  of  the 
zone  of  contact;  and  very  serious  in  the  case  of  attacks  on 

centres  of  population.,  i- 

/ ' - ;2.  Bacienoiogwal  (bidlogicM)  weapons 

[ v ",  , I „ * ^ * . 

;3&  There  is  np  military  experience;  of: the;  use:  of  bacteriological 
(biological)  agents  as  weapons  of  war  and.  the  feasibility  of  using 
themUssuch  has  often  be’en  questioned.  One  issue  which  has  frer 
quently  beeh  ra-ised  concerhs  the  validity  of  extrapolations  made  from 
labpratofyexperiencbtom  thefiel^ 

vinvCstigations  under  field,  conditions  throw  light  on*. this . point. 


<_ 
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39.  In  one  field  trial,  zinc  cadmium  sulfide  (a  harmless  powder) 
was  disseminated  ill  particles  two  microns  in  diameter,  from  a ship 
travelling  16  kilometres  offshore.  About  200  kilograms  were  dis- 
seminated while  the.  ship  travelled  a distance  of  260  kilometres 
parallel  to  the  coastline.  The  resulting  aerosol  travelled;  at  least  750 
kilometres,  aiid  covered  an  area  of  over  75,000  square  kilometres. 

40.  This  observation  provides  an  indication  of  the  size  of  area 
which  might  be.  covered  by  a windboriie  aerosol,  but  it  does  not  tell 
whethef  the  bacteriolbgicaf  (biological)  agents  which  might  be  spread 
in  an  aerosol  would  still  retain  the  ability  to  produce  disease.  All 
bacteriological  (biological)  agents  lose  their  virulence  or  die  pro- 
gre^i vely  whiie  travelling  in  an  aerosol  and  the  distance  of  effective 
travel  of  the  ploud  would  depend  on  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  particular 
agent  in  the  particular  atmospheric  conditiohs  prevailing. 

. ,41.,  Some  idea  of  the  relative  sizeof  areas  whichcanbe  covered  by 
bacteriological  (biological)  and  cheMca]DjMrq^&icto;]^  gained  frorii 
thissameexperimen^^  werecarriedbeenabac- 

terial  Or  viral  agent*; they  would  not  have  caused  casualties  over  as 
large  an  area  as  the  one  covered,  because  of  decay  of  the  agent  while 
:in  the  aerosol  state.  However,,  depending  on  the  organism  and  its 
degree  of  hardiness*.  areas  of  15, 000  to  20,000  km2  could  have  been 
effectively  attackedj  infectirig  a high  proportioii  ofunprotectedpeople 
iii  the  area.  If  'the  ^me  iheaiis  are  appliedtba  hypothetical  chemical 
attack  using  the  most  toxic  chemical  herve  agent,  then  about  0,8:  kg 
of  agent  would  have  been  released'  per  km2.  The  downwind  hazard 
frbm  thi^  in  which  some  casualties  might  be  expected,  would  not 
have  extended  more  than  one  kilometre,  and  probably  less,  unless 
metebrological  conditions  were  extremely  favourable  (see  chapter  III) ; 
The  area  covered  by'  such  a chemical  attack  might  thus  have  been 
50  to  150  km2,  as  compared  with  the  5,000  tb  20,000  km2  for  the  bac- 
tefipiogical  (biological)  attack. 

42.  For  purposes  or  covert  (secret,  as  in  sabotage  ac- 

tions behind  enemy  lines),  operations*  small  aerosol  generators  for 
bacterioibgiCal  (biological)  agents  couldbe  built,- for  example,  into 
fpuntaih  :pens  or  cigafette^  is  also  possible  to  cpnceive  of 

the  distfibutipn^  o bacteriological  .(biological)  agents  by  hand  to 
j^isom  water  supplies  or  ventilation  systems,  especially  in  a 
situatibn  of  breakdown  of  sanitary  facilities  due,  say,  to  military 
mobilization,  or  to  a nuclear  attack,  In  addition  to  producingcasual- 
ties,  such  an  attack  could  produce  severepanic.  Tf  half  a kilo  of  a 
cultufeofSalmonellahadbeenaddedtoareservoircpnta^ 
libmlitrespf  wM«r*  and^  mixing  had  occurred,  severe  illness 
be  disability  would  be;  suffered[  by  anyono  drinking  1 decilitre,  (about 

^^43,/  ■ The  ^rrie  degree  pf  poi^ning  as  w produced  by  half  a 
kilo  bf  SalmonCfia  culture  could  be  achieved  with  5 kilos  bfbbtulihum 
toxin,  7 kilos  o^i^h^lpCpcc^'  enter otoxin,  or  50  kilos  of  Y-herve 


aaenti  of  in-  the.  case  of  Common  indnsfriiri.1  chpmipialc  -roi+L  flirp 
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C.  CHEMICAL  AND  BACTERIOLOGICAL  (BIOLOGICAL)  AGENTS 

1.  Chemical  agents 

44.  Chemical  agents  are  usually  described  in  terms  of  their  physi- 
ological effects  and  are  characterized  as  follows : 

Agents  affecting  man  and  animals 


Nerve  a^en^s  are  colourless,  odourless,  tasteless  chemicals,  of  the 
same  family  as  organophosjphorus  insecticides..  They  poison  the 
nervous  system  aiid  disrupt  vital  body  functions.  They  constitute  the 
most  modem  warchemicals  known ; they  kill  quickly  and  are  more 
poteiit  than  areaiiy  other  chemical  agents  (except  toxuis) . 

Blisterag&nts  (vesicants ):  are  oily  liquids  which,  in  the  main,  burn 
and  blister  tha  slanwithih  hours  aft^r  exposure.  But  they  also  have 
general  toxic  effects.  Mustard  gas  is  a good  exainple.  Blister  agehts 
caused  more  casualties  than  any  other  chemical  agent  used  in  World 
War  I.  : '■  /'  *- 

Chohm^agents  are  highly  volatile  liquids  which,  when  breathed  as 
gases,  irritate  and  severely  injure  the  liings^causing  death  from  chok- 
ing. They  were  introduced  in  World  War  I and  are  of  much  lower 
potcncy  than  the  nerveagents.  ’ * 

Shod  agents  are  also  intended  to  enter  the  body  through  the  respira-> 
to^  tract.1They  produce  death  by  m with  the  utilization  of 

oxygen  by,  the  tissues.  They,  top,  are  much  less  toxic  than  nerve  agents. 

<Toxins  are.  biplogicaliy  produced  chemical  substances  which  ere 
very  highly  toxic  ^dmay  act  by  ingestion  or  inhalation. 

f ear  and^  h^^  irritants  which  cause  a tem- 

porary  flow  oitears,  irritatioh  pf  the  skin  and  respiratory  tract,:  and 
ocmionally  naUsca  - and  vomiting.  They  have  been  widely  used  as  riot 
cpn^ml;agehte, -ax^ralsb  ixs?y^ar._’  V . . V.  J . . 

Psycho'cherriicals  are  drug*like  chemicalsintended  to  cause  tem- 
poraty  mental  disturbances. 

Agents  affecting  plants  • 


HerVicides  ' i defoUdnt8^ax&  agricultural  chemicals  which  jkiison  or 
dessicate  the  leaves  jbf  fplahtsi  causingvth^  id  lose  their  leavesor  die. 
The  eff4^veh^‘df  different  chemical  warf are  agents  against'  man, 
amhtals  j&djplan^  The  various  specific  chemical 

a^nts1^  • . 

45.  Ghemicai  munitioiis  are  designed  to  fulfil  three  objectives  r (l) 
to  provide  a container  for  the  agent  so  that  the  agent/munition  com- 
bination^ deHveied  to  its  target ; (2)  io  attain  an  effective  dis- 
tribution  of  agent  over  the  target  area;  and  (3)  to  release  the  agent  in 
iwtiyofo^  controlagents,it  is 

• : « cruise  injury  or  death, 

livery,  the’  shape  and  size  of  the  target  area,  and  other  variables. 


■ - 

. v - ' « ' ^ 

- ^ ■;*!•*%■ 
VN  ‘ -«\*  * 

' ' ^ * 1 ’ * t \ *•* 


o 
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Grourid-to-ffrbund  munitions  include  grenades,  shells,  rockets,  and 
missile  warheads ; air-to-ground  munitions  include  large  bombs,  dis- 
, pensers,  spray  tanks,  and  rockets ; emplaced  munitions  include  genera- 
tors ana  mines. 

- 4 47;  Gromd-to-grownd  munitions.  Small  ground-to-ground  muni- 
tions (grenades,  shells  and  small  rockets)  Junction  much  like  their 
conventional  counterparts;  Upon  impact  in  the  target  area,  they  would 
either  explode  or  bum,  and  so  ekpel  the  agent  to  form  a cloud  which 
would  diffuse  and  drift  downwind,  resulting  in  an  elongated  elliptical 
area  within  which  casualties  would  occur.  This  represents  a point 
source  of  dissemination  (chapter  II) . 

48;  Small rockete  would  frequently  be  fired  in  “rippies”,  and  artil- 
lery shells  in  salvos,  resulting  in  a group  of  impacts  over  the  target 
area;  This  would  constitute^  an  area  source  of  dissemination  (chapter 

H);  ■’ V"  '■ : rV* v '* 

49.  Largeg^  as  well  as  aerial  munitions  and  mis- 

silewarheads)nughtc  humberofsmaH  submunitions  aswell  as 
agent  in  bulk  The  parent  muhitidhvupon  functioning,  would  disperse 
the  submunitions  over  the  target,  area.  These  would  then  disseminate 
the  agent  oyer  a wide  area  rather  thari  a single  point  of  impact,  as  in 
the  case  ofbulk  munitions.  . ; 

50.  v Anothermilite^  to  use  large  warheads  filled  with 

sevoral  huiidred  kilOsof  an  agent  of  low  vapkrar  pressure,  Such  a war- 
headjhurstat-asuitablealtitudewouldproduceashowerof  droplets, 
effectively  contaminating  everything  on  which  it  felL  A number  of 
such  weapons  cpiddbe  used  to  assurethiat  the  target  iiy  as  covered. 

51.  Air-to-grou/nd  mu/nitions.  Bombs  dropped  from  aircraft  are 
rger  than  most  shells,  aiid  consequently  would  result  iii  a higher 

conc^itratipn  of  the  chemical  near  the  point  of  ground  impact.  Bombs 


tionoftheageht,especiallywithchemical  agents. 

- :52;  Adispenserisacontainerfor  submunitions, which,after  open- 
ingfcouldrema  submunitions  couldbe 

ieleated^imultanepusly^ 

53.  Small  r wkets  pr  missiles  could ■ also  be  used  to1  deliver  chemical 
agehts  from  airpraft.  The  pattem  bf  dispersal:would  be  much  the  same 
asthatproducedbygro^  or  missiles. 

54; 1 com- 

prise, generators  and  mines;  The  generator  is  a tank  containing  a 
chemical  agent^  aspurce  of  pressure,  and  a nozzle  through  which  the 
agentisforced.Generators  wouldbeplacedupwind  ofthetarget,  and 
tnemactiva^  • ’ : ; r!  • - 

; 55.V  Chemical  mines  ^uld  be  plaCed  in  areas of anticipated enemy 
activity,  and  wouldheactivated  by  ptessure  or  trip  wires.  ’ 

2.  Baateriologicdi  (bio logical)  agents  ■ 

•5fi* ; ’ (biological)  agents  may 


animals,  or  to  de^roy  food  plants  and  industrial  crops. 

‘57;;’  Bacteria,  viruses*  fungi,  ;and  a group  of  microbes  known  as 
nbkettmilp  A^'by  'fph^^p^'-pbtentiageiits  which!  cPtild  be  incbr- 


J 
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porated  into  weapon  systems.  There  is  no  assurance,  however,  that 
other  living  organisms  may  not  in  the  future  become  more  important 
as  potential  agents  for  warfare. 

The  selection  of  agents  for  use  in  warfare 

58.  The  number  of  bacteriological  (biological)  agents  which  could 
potentially  be  used  in  warfare  is  far  fewer  than  those  which  cause 
naturally-occurring  disease.  To  be  effective  for  this  purpose  they 
should: 

(a)  be  able  to  be  produced  in  quantity ; 

•(b)  be  capable  of  ready  dissemination  in  the  face  of  adverse 
environmental  factors ; 

((c)  be  effective  regardless  of  medical  counter-measures ; 

(d)  be  able  to  cause  a large  number  of  casualties  (this  would 
imply  that  any  agent  chosen  would  be  highly  infectious,  but  whether 
tile  agent  chosen  Would  also  be  easily  transmissible  from  man-toyman,, 
would:  depend  upon  an  intent  to.  initiate  an  epidemic  spread) . 

Agents  affecting  man 

*5 Di:  All  the  diseases  under  consideration  occur  naturally,  and  the 
causative  organisms  with  few  exceptions,  are  known  to  scientists 
throughout  the  world.  Incapacitating  agents  are  those  which,  in  nat- 
ural outbreaks,  cause  illness  but  rarely  death..  If  the  natural  disease 
hhs  an  applicable  mortality,  the  agent  is  regarded  as  a lethal  one.  How- 
ever, these  agents  when  used'  as  aerosol  weapons  might  cause  more 
severe  disease  than  occurs  naturally. 

j60;:  Different-populations  have  varying  degrees  of  resistance  to  the 
diseases  produced  by  bacteriological  (biological )>agents.  An  infectious 
disease  which  might  be  only  mildly  incapacitating  in  one  population 
might  prove  disastrous  t6  another.  For  example,  when  measles  was 
first  introduced  into  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  it  caused  far  more  deaths 
than  in  the  relatively  resistant  populations  of  Europe.  A bacteriologi- 
cal (biological)  weapon  which  might  be  intended  only  to  incapacitate 
cO jdd  be  mghly  lethal  against  apopulationwhere  resistance  had  been 
lowered  as  a , result  of  malnutrition^  Conversely,  a weapon  which  was 
intended  to  spread  a lethal  disease  might  only  cause  occasional  mild 
illness  in  people  who  hadbeen  given  a protective  vaccine  or  who  had 
become  immune  as  a result  pfnaturalmfectipn.  The  history  of  epi- 
derhiologyis  ricliwith  surprises. 

•61.  Viruses  are  the:  smallest  forms  of  life.  Most  of  them  can  be 
seen  only  With  the  electron  microscope,andmust  be  grown  on  living 
tissue  (»tissu(B^curl<^^..fertile  eggAetc.) . Genetic  manipulation  of  the 
whole  virus  or  chemical  manipulation  of  its  nucleic  acid  might  be 
used  to  acquire  strains  of  higher  virulence  or  greater  stability  to  en- 
vironmental stresses.  • '*'(' 

, (62;  Rickettsiae  are  intermediate  between  the  viruses  and  bacteria. 
Like  •the  viruses,  they  grow  only  in  living  tissue.  Judging  by  the  scien- 
tific literature  research  ifito  the  genetics  of  rickettsiae  has  been  less 
intense  thari  ihtp  that  bf  virUses  and  bacteria. 

63.  ^ac^ewa  are^larger  than  viruses,,  ranging  in  size  from  6.3 
micron  to  several  microns.  They  can  be  easily  grown  on  a-  large  scale 
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employing  equipment  arid  processes  similar  to  those  used  in  thefer- 
nientation  industry,  but  special  skills  and  experience  would  be  needed 
to  grow  them  in  quantity  in  the  particular  state  in  which  they  readily 
cause  disease.  Although  many  pathogenic  (disease-producing)  bac- 
teria are  susceptible  to  antibiotic  drugs,  antibiotic-resistant  strains 
occur  naturally,,  and  can  be  selected  or  obtained  through  the  use  of 
suitable  methods  of  genetic  manipulation.  Similarly,  it  is  possible  to 
select  strains  with  increased  resistance  to  inactivation  by  sunlight  and 
drying. 

64.  Fmgi  also  produce,  a number  of  diseases  in  man,  but  very  few 

species  appear  to  nave,  any  potential  in  bacteriological  (biological) 
warfare.  ...  ‘ . 

65.  Protozoa  are  orie-celled  microscopic  organisms  which  cause 
several  important  human  diseases,  including  malaria.  Because  of  their 
complex  life  cycles,  they  too  appear  to  have  little  significance  in  the 
present  context; 

66.  Parasitic,  worms  sucli  as  hook-worm,  and  the  filarial  worms 
have  very  complicated  life  cycles.  They  cause  illness  and  disability 
only  after  long  exposure  and  repeated  infection,  and  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  produce  in  quantity,  to  store,  to  transport  * or  dis- 
seminate  in  a weapon;  Insects  are  also  difficult  to  conceive  of  as 
Aveapons.  Some,  such  as  tlie  mosquito  and  the  tick  are  transmitters  of 
disease,  andas“vectors”,  have  to  be  looked  upon  as  having  potential 
military  significance.  Higher  forms  of  life,  such  as  rodents  ana  reptiles 
can  be  dismissed  in  the  context  of  the  preset  discussion. 

Agents  affecting  animals 

•fiT.  Bacteriological  (biological)  ariti-animal  agents,  such  as  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  and  anthrax  would  be  used  primarily  to  destroy 
domestic  animals,  thereby  indirectly  affecting  man  b\'  inducing  liis 
food  supply. 

68.  Outbreaks  of  contagious  disease  in  animal  populations,  known 
as  epizootics,  may  spread'much  more  readily  than  do  epidemics  among 
human  beings;  Viral  infections  are  probably  more  serious  for  animals 
thah  those  caused  by  other  classes  Of  micro-organisms. 

69.  Most  of  the  bacterial  diseases  of  animals  which  could  probably 
be  used  in  warfare  are  also  transmissible  to  man.  Human  beings  would 
be  expected:  to  get  the  disease  if  they  were  affected  by  the  attacking 
aerosol  cloud,  and  occasional’  individuals  might  contract  the  disease 
from  infected  animals. 

Agents  affecting  plants 

70.  The  natural  occurrence  of  devaLStating  plant  diseases  such  as 
the  blight  Of  potatb^  in  lreland  in  1845,  the  coffee  rust  of  the  1870s  in 
Ceylon,  the  chestnut  blight  of  1904  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  widespread  outbreaks  today  of  cereal  (especially  wheat)  rusts 
has  suggested  that  plant  pathogensrmght  be  used  for  military  pur- 
p(^;  lliere  are  four  ina]br  requiremeiits  for  the  deliberate  develop- 
ment of  a plant  disease  into  epidemic  (epiphytotic)  proportions : large 
Amounts  of  the  host  plant  .'must  ^present  .in  -the  ;regidh ; the  agent 
should  be  capable  of  attacking  the  particular  varieties  of  host  plant 

. that  areg^  of  the  agent  must  be  present  ; and 
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the  environmental  conditions  within  the  region  should  be  favourable 
for  the  spread  of  the  disease.  An  epipliytotic  cannot  develop  if  any 
one  of  the  above  requirements  is  not  satisfied. 

Methods  6f  delivery 

Tii  Bacteriological  (biological)  agents  can*  in  principle,  be  loaded 
into  the  same  type  of  munitions  (&st  can  chemical  agents.  Other  than 
for  covert  or  “special-purpose  missions”,  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons,  if  developed  for  military  purposes*  would  in  all  probability 
be  delivered  by  aircraft  or  by  large  ballistic  missiles.  Aircraft  (in- 
cluding cruise  missiles  and  drones)  could  drop  a large  number  of 
bomblets  from  high  altitude*  or  spray  from  a low  altitude.  Because 
a Small  amount  ofagent  will  cover  relatively  large  areas,  bombs  would 
probably  be  small  (1  kilo  or  less)  and  dispersed- over  as  wide  an  area 
as  possible.  They  could  be  released  from  clusters  or  from  dispensers 
in  the  manner  of  chemical  weapons,  but  probably  from  a higher 
altitude.  > 

72i  An  aircraft  could  establish  a line  of  agent  which*  as  it  travelled 
downwind,  would  reach  the  ground.as  a vast  elongated  infective  cloud 
(see  chapter  II).  The  effectiveness  of  such  a procedure  would  be  highly 
dependent  on  weather  condi  tions,  but  the  larger  the  area,  the  larger 
the-  weather  front  involved,  the  greater  the  chances  that  the  predicted 
results  would  be  achieved.  A small  relative  error  might,  however,  in- 
volve a country  not  in  the  conflict; 

73;  It  is  conceivable  that  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons, 

{irobabiy  bomblets,  could  be  packaged  in  a ballistic  missile.  The  bomb- 
ets  could  be  released  at  a predetermined  altitude  to  burst  at  ground 
level.  The  effect  would  be  the  same  as  bomblet  delivery  by  aircraft 
except  that  it  wouid  be  more  costly. 

74;  Unless  transmitted  by  insects,  bacteriological  (biological) 
agents  have  little  power  to  penetrate  the  intact  skin;  Infections 
through  the  respiratory  tract  by  means  of  aerosols  is  by  far  the  most 
likelyroutewhichcoulabeusedinwarfare. 

75.  Many  naturally-occurring  diseases  (e.g.  influenza,  tubercu- 
losis) are  spread  by  the  aerosol  route,  and  some  of  them*  notably  in- 
fluenza^, can  generate  into  large*  epidemics.  When  an  infected  person 
sneezes,  coughs,  or  even  speaks,  an  aerosol  is  formed  which  contains 

{^articles  ranging  widely  in  size.  The  larger  particles  are  usually  of 
ittie?  importance  because  they  fall  to  the  ground.  But  small  particles 
(3  microns  or  less  in  diameter)  dry  out  rapidly  in  the  air,  ana  are  the 
most  infectious.  They  may  remain  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  for  a 
long  time.  Animal  experiments  have  shown  that  a grant  many  infec- 
tious agents;  ( including  many  which  are  transmitted  otherwise  in 
nature)  cam  be  transmitted  to  animals  by  aerosolsof , small  particle 
size;  Laboratory  accidents  and  experiments  on  volunteers  have  con? 
fimed  the  effectiveness  of  the  aerosol  route  of  infection  for  man. 

76.  If  bacteriological  (biological)  warfare,  ever  occurred*  the 
aerosol  technique  would  thus  be  tne  one  most  likely  to  be  used*  simply 
because  the  respiratory  tract  is  normally  susceptible  to  infection  by 
mahy ^mctotpi^amsms ; because , of  the  wide  target  area  which  could 
be  revered  in  a .single  attack;  and  ^because  ordinary  hygienic  meas- 
ures are  ineffective  m preventing  the  airborne  route  of  attack.  Since 
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the  particle  size  of  an  aerosol  sis  crucial  to  its  abilitv  to  penetrate  into 
the  lung  (see  chapter  III  for  detailed  discussion),  the  method  for 
aerosolizing  a bacteriological  (biological)  agent,  JJS- 

controllable  so  as  to  assure  the  dissemination  of  a large  proportion  of 
particles  less  than  5 microns  indiameteri  _ , - . .i 

77.  Aerosols  Of  bacteriological  (biological)  agents  could  be  formed 
by  three  general  methods;  Agents  could  be  disseminated  by  explosive 
means  in  much  the  same  -way  as  chemical  agents.  However,  me  size 
of  . the  resulting  particle  is  'hard  to  control  by  this  methM,  and  much 
of  the  agent  may  be  destroyed  by  the  heat  and  shock  of  the  exploding 
munition.  Particles  could  also  be  formed  by  usmgjir^sure  to  forcea 
suspension  of  the.  organisms  through  a nozzle.  Particle  size  is  de- 
termined by  the  amount  of  pressure,  the  size  of  the  discharge  onhces, 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  agent*  and  atmospheric  conditions. 
Size  control  of  solid  particles  (dry  form  of  agent)  can  be  achieved 
bv  “pre-sizing”  before  dissemination.  Aerosol  particles  could  also  be 
produced  as  a spray  by  releasing ^ bhe  a^rit  in  Uqui^  susp^sion’into.  a 
nigh  velocity  air  istream.  This  principle  can  be  applied;  to  spray  ©" 
vices  for  use  on  high  performance  aircraft. 

. d,  DEFENCE  ;0P  .MAN  AGAINST  CHEMICAL  AND  BACIEMOI/WICAL 

, ' (BIOLOGICAL)  AGENTS 


ahf  'treatment.  Some  aspects  6f  such  a system  could  be  dealt  >ith  '^ 
toirly  simplhMuipment.  Others  would  nece^itate  highly  sophisticated 
apparatus.  But  the  whole  Complex  would  necessitate  a veyy  effecuve 
organization  manned  by  Well-trained  personnel.  While  military  units 
ana  small  groups  of  people  could  be  equipped  and  train^  to  protect 
themselves  to  a significant extent, ,it  'Foultt^4mapracto<»l)le  for  .most 
(if:  not  all)  countries  to  provide  comprehensive  protection  for  their 
entire  civil^pulatipn.  . 

■ ’ ■ < ■.  - ;ii  Medi^'^oteption 

Chemical  attacks 


7k"  No  general  prophylactic  treatment  exists  which  could  protect 
against  ch5nical  attack  Antidotes^atropine  and  oxmes)  to  nerve 
agents  are  of  value  if  administered  within  half  an.  houn  before  or 

exposure*  Atropine isitsaltfan* .ho*r- 
ever,;  and;  might  inciro^  mdividuals, given  large, do?es. 

Skincan  be  ^otected  from;  the  vapours  of  blister  agents  by  var-ious 
ointments,  ,but  they  are,npt  .effectiye-  agaihst  liquid  contamination. 

fiactormio^ 

*80;  * ^a  cination  isjone  of  themost  useful  means  of  protecting  peo- 
ple from  natural  infective  disease,  and  the  only  useful  means  available 
for  prophylaxis  against bacteriological  (biological)  attacks  The  pro- 
tective value;  of  vaccines  against  smalhpox,  yellow  fever,  diphtheria, 
and  Athendise^s  is  fully  established,  although  the  protection  they 
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afford  can  be  overcome  if  an  immunized  individual  is  exposed  to  a 
large  dose  of  the  infectious  agent  concerned.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  even  those  existing:  vaccines  which  are  effective  in  preventing 
natural  infectious  diseases  might  afford  only  limited  protection  against 
respiratory  infection  by  an  agent  disseminated  into  the  air  in  large 
amounts  by  a bacteriological  (biological);  weapon.  Moreover,  whole 
populations  could  not  Jbe  vaccinated  against  all  possible  diseases.  The 
development,  production,  and  administration  of  so  many  vaccines 
would  'be  enormously  expensive,  and  some  vaccines  might  produce 
undesirable  or  dangerous  reactions  in  the  recipients. 

81.  This  picture  is  not  significantly  altered  by  certain  new  develop- 
ments in  the.field  of  vaccination : e.g._the  uso  of ; living  bacterial  vac- 
cine against  tularemia,  brucellosis  and  plague;  or  aerosol  vaccination, 
which  is  particularly  relevant  to  vaccination  .of  large  numbers  of  peo- 

Ele.  There  have  been  recent  advances  in  the  control  of  virus  diseases, 
lit  at  pi^ent  none  of  these  is  practicable  for  the  protection  of  large 
populations  against  bacteriological  (biological)  warfare. 

82.  Prophylaxis  against  some  diseases  can  also  be  provicled  bv  the 
administration  of  speci  fic  anti-sercvfrom  the  blood  of  people  of  animals 
previously  innociilated  with  micro-organisms,  or  products  derived 
f rom  them,  to  increase  the  anti-body  levels  (immunity)  in  their  blood. 
Tetanus  anti-toxin  .is  used  in  this  manner,  and  until  more  effective 
methods  replaced  them,  such  anti-sera  were  used  for  many  diseases. 
It  would,  however,  be  impossible  to  prepare  specific  anti-sera  against 
all  possible  bacteriological  (biological)  agents  aiid  to  make  them  avail- 
able for  large  populations. 

83.  Other  possibilities;  for  example  the  use  of  therapeutic  materials 
before  sylhptoms  appear,  are  equally  remote  from  practical  realiza- 
tion. They  include  immune  senun,. gammaglobulin,  or  drugs  such  as 
antibiotics  or  sulfonamide  drugs.  The  use  of  gammaglobulin  to  pre- 
vent, or  mitigate  the  severity  or,  disease  may  be  useful  for  individuals 
known  .to  have  been  exposed.  But  since  gammaglobulin  is  made  by 
separation  from  human  blood,  stocks  could  never  be  available  except 
for  isolated  cases.  In  theory,  chemoprophylaxis  (the  use  of  drugs  and 
antibiotics  to  prevent  infection)  might  also  be  useful  in  the  short  term 
for  small  groups  operating  at  especially  high  risk.  But  it  would  only 
be  prudent  to  assume  that  the  bacteriological  ('biological)  agents  which 
an  enemy  might  use  would  be  those  which  were  resistant  to  such  drugs. 

2.  Detection  and  warning 

84.  The  requirement  is  to  detect  a cloud  of  a chemical  or  a bacterio- 
logical (biological)  agent  in  the  air  sufficiently  quickly  for  masks  and 
protective  clothing  to  be  donned  before  the  attack  can  be  effective. 
Usually  the  objective  would  be  to  try  and  detect  the  cloud  upward  of 
the  target  so  that  all  those  downwind  could  be  warned.  There  are  also 
requirements  for  the  detection  of  ground  contamination  with  chemical 
agents  and  for  detection  equipment  to  enable  those  under  attack  to 
decide  when  it  would  be  safe  to  remove  tlieir  protective  equipment. 

Chemical  attacks 

85.  In  World  War  I it  was  possible  to  rely  upon  odour  and  colour 
as  the  primary  means  of  alerting  personnel  that  a chemical  attack  had 
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been  launched.  The  newer,  more  toxic  chemical  agents  cannot  be  de- 
tected in  this  way.  On  the  other  hand,  presumptive  evidence  that  such 
weapons  had  been  used  would  none  the  less  still  be  of  value  as  warning. 
Once  an  enemy  had  used  chemical  weapons,,  each  subsequent  attack 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  presumed  to  be  a possible  chemical  attack, 
and  protective  measures  would  have  to  be  instituted  immediately.  In- 
dividuals would  have  to  mask  riot  only  in  the  air  attack  iii  which  spray 
was  used?  or  when  there  was  smoke  or  mist  from  ah  unknown  source, 
or  a suspicious  smell,  or  when  they  suffered  unexpected  symptoms  such 
as  a runny  nose,  choking  and  tightness  in  the  chest,  or  disturbed  vision, 
but  whenever  anv  bombardment  occurred.  But  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty, it  would  be  clearly  desirable  to  devise  and  provide  a system 
of  instruments  which  can  detect  the  presence  of  toxic  chemicals  at 
concentrations  below  those  having  physiological  effects,  and  which 
would  give  timely  and  accurate  winning  of  a Chemical  attack.  It  would 
also  be  advantageous  to  have  test  devices,  collectors  and  analytical 
laboratory  facilities  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  environment 
was  safe,  as  well  as  to  identify  accurately  the  specific  chemical  agent 
used  in  an  attack. . 

86.  The  first  and  essential  component  of  a defensive  system  would 
be  an  instrument  which  could  detect  low  concentrations  of  a chemical 
agent*  However  low  the  concentration,  a person  could  inhale  a toxic 
amount  in  a short  time  because  he  breathes  10-20  litres  of  air  per 
minute.  Since  the  human  body  can  eliminate  or  detoxify  very  small 
amounts  of  many  toxic  materials,  there  is  no  need  to  consider  very 
long  periods  of  exposure — the  concern  is  with  the  exposures  of  only 
a few  hours.  This  is  often  referred  to  technically  as  the  Ct  (concentra- 
tion time)  factor.  Essential  requirements  of  a method  of  detection 
suitable  for  use  by  military  or  civil  defence  personnel  are  that  it  be 
simple,  specific,  sensitive  and  reliable.  Typical  detector  kits  contain 
sampling  tubes  and/or  reagent  buttons,  papers,  etc.  After  being  ex- 
posed to  particular  chemical  agents,  these  detectors  change  colour 
or  exhibit  some  other  change  easily  observable  without  special  instru- 
ments. Chemical  detection  kits  could  also  be  used  to  decide  when  it  is 
safe  to  remove  protective  masks  or  other  items  of  protective  clothing. 
Obviously,  laboratories,  whether  mobile  or  fixed,  can  perform  more 
elaborate  chemical  analyses  than  can  detection  kits. 

87.  Warning  devices  which  have  been  devised  incorporate  sensitive 
detectors.that  actuate  an  automatic  alarm  which  alerts  individuals  to 
take  protective  action  before  a harmful  dose  of  agent  is  received.  They 
are  of  two  trends : point  sampling  devices,  which  sample  the  air  at  one 
location  by  means  of  an  air  pump,  and  area  scanning  devices,  which 
probe  a specific  area  for  chemical  agents.  The  disadvantage  of  point 
source  alarms  is  that  they  must  be  placed  upwind  of  the  area  that  has 
to  be  protected,  and  a rather  large  number  may  be  needed.  If  the  wind 
shifts,  they  have  to  be  repositioned.  Successful  area  scanning  alarms 
have  not  yet  been  developed. 

88.  It  must  be  recognized  that  in  spite  of  instrumental  warning 
systems,  personnel  near  the  point  of  dissemination  of  a chemical  agent 
might  still  not  have  sufficient  time  to  take  protective  action. 
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Bacteriological  (biological)  attacks 

89.  Unlike  chemical  weapons,  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons 
cannot  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  biological  “background”  of 
the  environment  by  specific  chemical  or  physical  reactions,  and  much 
lower  aerosol  concentrations  of  bacteriological  (biological)  agents  are 
dangerous  than  of  chemical  agents.14  The  problem  of  early  detection 
and  warning  is  <thus  even  more  difficult  than  for  chemical  weapons.  A 
partial  solution  to  the  problem  has  been  achieved  with  certain  non- 
specific but  very  sensitive  physical  devices  such  as  particle-counters 
and  protein  detectors  (protein  is  a typical  constituent  of  micro-orga- 
nisms). Presumptive  evidence  of  a bacteriological  (biological)  attack 
might  be  obtained  if  there  is  an  unusual  deviation  from  the  normal 
pattern  of  material  in  the  air  recorded  'by  the  instruments.  The  eleva- 
tion of  such  a deviation,  however,  would  necessitate  intensive  and  pro- 
longed study  of  the  normal  pattern  in  a given  location.  This  subject 
is  discussed  further  in  annex  A. 

3i  Physical  'protection 

90.  The  primary  objective  is  to  establish  a physical  barrier  between 
the  body  and  the  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  agents,  and 
especially  to  protect  the  skin  and  the  respiratory  tract.  Without  this 
no  warning  system,  however  effective,  has  the  slightest  value.  Protec- 
tion could  be  achieved  by  using  various  types  of  individual  protective 
equipment  or  by  means  of  communal  shelters. 

Individual  protection 

91.  'Protective  masks  are  the  first  line  of  defence  against  all  chemi- 
cal and  bacteriological  (biological)  agents.  Although  protective  masks 
differ  in  appearance  and  design,  they  have  certain  features  in  common : 
a fitted  facepiece,  made  of  an  impermeable  material  soft  enough  to 
achieve  an  effective  seal  against  the  face,  and  some  means  of  holding 
it  in  place,  such  as  a head  strap,  and  a filter  and  absorption  system, 
in  canister  or  other  form,  which  will  remove  particulate  (aerosol) 
agents  by  mechanical  filtration.  The  canister  also  contains  activated 
charcoal,  sometimes  impregnated  to  react  with  agents  in  the  vapour 
state,  but  which  in  any  case  will  absorb  toxic  vapours.  Some  masks  are 
made  s6  as  to  permit  the  drinking  of  water  while  the  individual  is 
masked,  or  attempts  at  resuscitation  measures  on  casualties  without 
unmasking  them.  Civil  defence  masks  are  often  less  elaborate  versions 
of  the  military  mask.  Gas  proof  protectors  can  be  provided  for  infants. 

92.  A protective  mask,  properly  fitted  and  in  good  working  condi- 
tion, will  provide  complete,  respiratory  protection  against  all  known 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  agents.  However,  a certain 

Percentage  of  masked  personnel  can  be  expected  to  become  casualties 
ecause  of  lack  of  training,  failure  to  keep  the  mask  in  good  condition, 
growth  of  beard,  or  because  facial  injuries  prevent  a good  fit,  etc.  The 
amount  of  leakage  that  can  be  tolerated  with  bacteriological  (biologi- 
cal ) agents  is  much  less  because  of  their  greater  potency. 

14  The  French  text  of  this  sentence  reads  as  follows : “A  la  difference  des  armes 
chimiques,  les  armes  bactdriologiques  (biologiques)  ne  peuvent  fit  re  distingufies 
du  *forid’  dii  milieu  ambiant  piar  des  reactions  chimiques  ou  physiques,  d’autant 
que  des  concentrations  d’afirosols  d’agents  foacteriologiques  (biologiques)  beau- 
coup  plus  faibles  que  celles  des  agents  chimiques  .presentent  un  danger  egal.” 
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93.  Since  mustard  gases  and  the  nerve  agents  of  low  or  intermedi- 
ate volatility  can  penetrate  the  unbroken  skin,  even  through  normal 
clothing,  the  whole  body  surface  must  be  protected  by  some  form  of 
special  clothing^  of  which  there  are  two  hinds,  one, which  is  imperme- 
able to  liquid  agents,  and  the  other  which,  though  permeable  to  air 
and  moisture,  has  been  treated  so  as  to  prevent  chemicai  agents  from 
getting  through.  Rubber  coated  fabrics,  made  into  protective  suits, 
constitute  the  first,  while  normal  clothing,  treated  with  chlorimides  or 
absorbents,  is  an  example  of  the  second.  In  addition,  some  form  of  im- 
permeable cover,  ground  sheet  or  cape,  can  be  used  to  protect  against 
gross  liquid  contamination..  Feet  and  hands  are  usually  protected  by 
special  gloves,  and  either  by  boot  covers  or  treated  boots. 

9i.  Together  with  a mask,  protective  clothing,  properly  worn  and 
in  good  condition,  will  afford  excellent  protectioh  against  known  chem- 
ical and  bacteriological  (biological)  agents.  The  greatest  degree  bf 
protection  is  provided  by  the  impermeable  type,  but  when  worn  con- 
tinubusly  it  becomes  very  burdensome  because  of  heat  stress,  particu- 
larly in'  warm  environments.  Permeable  clothing  allows  somewhat 
greater  activity,  but  even  so,  physical  activity  is  impaired. 

Collective  or  communal  protection 

95.  Collective  protection  takes  the  form  of  fixed  or  mobile  shelters 
capable  of  accommodating  groups  of  people,  and  has  been  devised 
not  only  for  civilians  but  also  for  special  groups  of  military  personnel 
(e.g.  command  posts,  field  hospitals) . Cpllective  protection  is  the  most 
effective  physical  means  of  protection  against  all  forms  of  attack.  Seal- 
ing or  insulating  the  shelter  will  provide  protectioh  only  for  a limited 
time,  because  of  lack  of  ventilation.  Sealing  plus  a supply  of  oxygen 
and  a hieaiis  of  eliminating  carbon  dioxide  is  better,  but  ohce  again 
the  time  of  occupancy  is  limited.  The  shelter  could  be  none  the  less 
safe  even  though  surrounded  by  fire  or  high  concentrations  of  carbon 
monoxide.  The  best  kind  of  shelter  provides  veritilatioh  with  filtered 
air  to  maintain  a positive  pressure  relative  to  that  outside.  This  posi- 
tive internal  pressure  prevents  the  penetration  of  airborne  agents,  and 
permits  entry  or  exit  of  persohnel  and  equipment  without  contamina- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  shelter.  Extended  periods  of  occupancy  are 
possible.  J 

'9(>.  These  principles  of  collective  protectioh  are  applicable  to  all  en- 
clbsures  Arranged  for  human  or  animal  occupancy.  They  have  been 
used  to  provide  protection  by  hastily  constructed  or  improvised  field 
shelters,  mobile  vans  and  armoured  vehicles,  and  permanent  or  fixed 
shelters  designated  for  housing  civilian  or  military  personnel. 

• 97.  Once'a  bacteriological  (biological)  attack  had  been  suspected 
or  detected*,  it  would  be  necessary  to  identify  the  specific  agents  in- 
volved so  that  proper  protective  measures  could  be  taken  and  chemo- 
prophylaxis ana  treatment  planned.  Identification  would  also  help  to 
predict  the  incubation  period  and  hence  the  time  available  for  remedial 
measures  to  be  taken.  At  present  the  only  means  of  identifying  spe- 
cific microorganisms  is  by  normal  laboratory  procedures.  Many  rou- 
tine laboratory  methods  of  identification  require  as  long  as  two  to  five 
days,  but  some  recent  developments  have  reduced  this  time  appreciably. 
It  is.  possible  to  collect  the  particles  from  large  volumes  of  air  and  con- 
centrate them  in  a small  amount  of  fluid.  Bacteria  can  then  be  trapped 
on  special  filters  and  transferred  to  nutrient  media,  where  sufficient 
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growth  may  take  place  to  permit  identification  of  some  kinds  of  bac- 
teria within  fifteen  hours.  Another  method,  the  fluorescent  antibody 
technique,  can  be  highly  specific,  and  is  applicable  to  bacteria  and  some 
viruses.  In  some  cases,  it  allows  of  specific  identification  within  a few 
hours.  But  despite  all  these  recent  developments,  laboratory . identifi- 
cation of  biological  agents  is  still  a complicated  and  unsatisfactory 
process; 

4.  Decontamination 

Chemical  agents 

98.  Prolonged  exposure  to  weather  and  sunlight  reduces  or  elim- 
inates the  danger  of  most  chemical  agents,  which  are  slowly  decom- 
posed by  humidity  and  rain.-  But  ope  could  not  rely  oh  natural  de- 
gradation to  elimmate  the  risk  and,  in  general,  it  would  be  essential 
to  resort  to  decoritaminatiori.Thiswould  reduce  the  hazard  but  it  is  a 
time-consuming  proc^  and  would  greatly  hamper  military  operations. 

99;  A wide  range  of  chemicals  could  be  used  as  decontaminants,  the 
choice  depending  on  the  particular  agent  which  lias  to  be  neutralized, 
the  type  of  surface  that  needs  to  be  treated,  the  extent  of  Contamina- 
tion, and  the  amount  of  tiihe  available.  Decontaminants  range  from 
soap  and  detergent  in  water,  to  caustic  soda,  hypochlorite  and  various 
organic  solvents,  and  their  successful  use  calte  for  large  numbers  of 
people,  a copious  supply  of  water,  and  appropriate  equipment. 

100.  Decontaminating  solutions,  powders,  applicators  and  tech- 
niques have  been  developed  for  decontaminating  skin,  clothing?  per- 
sonal equipment  and  water.  These  would  need  to  be  used  immediately 
after  an  attack. 

101.  Unless  food  had  been  stored  in  metal  cans  or  other  containers 
which  were  impermeable  to  chemical  agents,  it  would  have  to  be  de- 
stroyed. Decontamination  of  complex  equipment  and  vehicles  is  a 
difficult  and  time-consuming  procedure.  Special  pressurized  sprayers 
to  disseminate  powdered  ana  , liquid  decontaminants  have  been  de- 
veloped for  this  purpose,  as  have  paints  or  coatings  to  provide  a 
smooth  impermeable  surface  to  preclude  the  penetration  of  chemical 
agents. 

102.  Decontamination  might  even  need  to  be  extended  to  roads  and 
selected  areas.  This  woiild  involve  the  removal  of  contaminated  soil 
by  bulldozing,  or  covering  it  with  earth,  using  explosives  to  spread  a 
powdered  decontaminant  over  a wide  area. 

Bacteriological  (biological)  agents 

103.  Decontamination  procedures  for  biological  agents  are  similar 
to  those,  used  for  toxic  chemical  agents.  Aeration  and  exposure  to 
strong  sunlight  will  destroy  most  micro-organisms,  as  will  also  ex- 
posure to  high  temperatures.  Thoroughly  cooking  exposed  food,  and 
boiling  water  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes  will  kill  almost  all  relevant 
micro-organisms.  Calcium  hypochlorite  and  chlorine  can  also  be  used  to 
purify  water.  Certain  chemical  compounds,  such  as  formaldehyde, 
ethylene  oxide,  calcium  and  sodium  hypochlorites,  sodium  hydroxide 
and  betapropiolactone,  can  be  used  to  decontaminate  materials  and 
work  areas.  A hot,  soapy  shower  is  the  best  way  to  decontaminate 
human  beings. 
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E.  PROTECTION  OF  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  AND ’ PLANTS  AGAINST  CHEMICAL 
AND  BACTERIOLOGICAL  (BIOLOGICAL)  ATTACKS 

h Chemical  attacks 

104.  The  widespread  protection  of  domestic  animals  and  plants 
from  chemical  attack  would  be  impracticable.  Once  a crop  had  been 
attacked  with  herbicides  there  is  no  effective  remedial  action.  The 
damage  could  be  made  good  only  by  a second  planting  of  either  the 
same  or  another  crop,  depending  oh  the  season. 

2.  Bacteriological  ( biological ) attacks 

Animals 

105.  Animals  or  flocks  could  be  protected  by  collective  shelters, 
although  the  cost  would  be  great  and,  in  the  absence  of  automatic 
warning  devices,  it  would  be  impossible  to  assure  that  the  creatures 
would  be  sheltered  at  the  time  of  attack: . 

106.  The  ideal  means  of  protection  for  animals  would  be  vaccina- 
tion. Vaccines  liave  been  developed,  and  many  are  routinely  produced, 
for  foot-and-mouth  disease,  rinderpest*  anthrax.  Rift  Valley  fever, 
hog  cholera*  Newcastle  disease  and  others.  Vaccination  of  animal 
herds  by  aerosols  is  a promising  area  of  investigation; 

Plants 

107.  The  only  hopeful  approach  would  be  to  breed  disease  resistant 
plants.  This  is  a regular  part  of  most  national  agricultural  pro- 
grammes, and  has  as  its  object  the  increase  of  crop  yields.  But  unless 
the  exact  identity  of  the  bacteriological  (biological)  agent  which  might 
be  Used  were  known  well  in  advance  (possibly  years),  it  would  not  be 
feasible  to  apply  this  principle  to  provide  protection  to  crops  against 
this  kind  of  .attack. 

108.  Efforts  devoted  to  spraying  fungicides  aiid  similar  prepara- 
tions to  reduce  loss  after  attack  do  not  appear  to  be  economically 
effective.  In  most  cases  the  best  procedure  is  to  utilize  available  man- 
power and  machines  in  planting  second  crops. 


CHAPTER  y 

Economic  and  Security  Implications  of  the  Development,  Acquisi- 
tion and  Possible  Use  of  Chemical  and  Bacteriological 
(Biological)  Weapons  and  Systems  of  Their  Delivery 

A.  INTRODUCTION 

337.  Previous  chapters  have  revealed  the  extent  to  which  develop- 
ments in  chemical  ana  biological  science  have  magnified  the  potential 
risks  associated  with  the  concept  of  chemical  of  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) warfare.  These  risks  derive  not  only  from  the  variety  of 
possible  agents  which  might  be  used,  but  also  from  the  variety  of  their 
effects.  The  doubt  that  a chemical  or  bacteriological  (biological)  at- 
tack could  be  restricted  to  a given  area  means  that  casualties  could 
occur  well  outside  the  target  zone.  Were  these  weapons  used  to  blanket 
large  areas  and  cities,  they  would  cause  massive  loss  of  human  life, 
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affecting  non-combatants  in- the  same  way  as  combatants,  and  in  this 
respect,  they  must  clearly  be  classified  as  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
The  report  has  also  emphasized  the  great  problems  and  cost  which 
would  be  entailed  in  the  provision  of  protection  against  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  warfare.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  final 
chapter  to  explore  in  greater  depth  the  economic  and  security  implica- 
tions of  matters  such  as  these. 

B.  PRODUCTION 

1.  Chemical  weapons 

338.  It  has  been  estimated  that  during  the  course  of  the  First 
World  War,  at  a time  when  the  chemical  industry  was  in  a relatively 
early  .stage  of  development,  about  180,000  tons  of  chemical  agents  were 
produced,  of  which  more  than  120,000  tons  were  used  in  battle.  With 
the<rapid  development  of  the  industry  since  then,  there  has  been  an 
enormous  growth  in  the  potential  capacity  to  produce  chemical  agents. 

.339..  The  scale*  nature,,  and  cost,  of  any  programme  for  producing 
chemical  weapons,  and  the.time  needed  to  implement  .it,  would  clearly 
be  largely  dependent  on  the  scientific,  technical  and  industrial  poten- 
tial of  the  country  concerned.  It  would  depend  not  only  on  the  nature 
of  the  chemical  industry  itself,  and  on  the  availability  of  suitably 
trained  engineers  and  Chemists,  but  also  on  the  level  of  development 
of  the  chemical  engineering  industry  and  of  the  means  of  automating 
chemical,  processes,  especially  where,  the  production  of  highly  toxic 
chemical  compounds  is^  involved.  Whatever  the  cost  of  developing  a 
chemical  or  bacteriological  (biological)  capability,  it  needs  to  be  real- 
ized,that  it  would  be  a,  cost  additional  to,  and  not  a substitute  for,  that 
of  acquiring  an  armoury  of  conventional  weapons.  An  army  could  be 
equipped  with  the  latter  without  having  any  chemical  or  bacteriologi- 
cal (biological)  weapons.  But  it  could  never  rely  on  chemical  oi;  bac- 
teriological, (biological)  weapons  alone. 

346;  Today  a large  number  of  industrialized  countries  have  the 
potential  to  produce  a variety  of  chemical  agents.  Many  of  the  inter- 
mediates required  in  their  manufacture,  and  in  some  cases  even  the 
agents  themselves,  are  widely  used  in  peace  time.  Such  substances 
include,  for  example,  phosgene,  which  some  highly  developed  countries 
produce  at  the  rate  of  more  than  100,000  tons  a year  and  which  is 
commonly  used  as  an  intermediate  in  the  manufacture  of  synthetic 
plastics, /herbicides,  insecticides,  paints  and  pharmaceuticals.  Another 
chemical  r agent,  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  a valuable  intermediate  in  the 
manufacture  of  a variety  of  synthetic  organic  products  and  is  produced 
in  even  greater  quantities.  Ethylene-oxide,  which  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  mustard  gases,  is  also  produced  on  a large  scale  in  various 
countries.  It  is  a valuable  starting  material  in  the  production  of  a large 
number  pf  important  substances,  such  as  detergents,  disinfectants  and 
wetting  agents,  the  world  production  of  ethylene-oxide  and  propylene- 
oxide  is  now  well  in  excess  of  2 million  tons  per  year.  Mustard  gas  and 
nitrogen  mustard  gases  can  be  produced  from  ethylene-oxide  by  a rela- 
tively; simple-  process.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  of 
ethylene-oxide  would  yield  about  500,000  tons  of  mustard  gas. 
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. , 34-1.  The  production  of  highly  toxic  nerve  agents,  including  or- 
ganophosphorus  compounds,  presents  problems  which,  because  they 
are  relatively  difficult,  could  be  very  costly  to  overcome.  To  a certain 
extent  this  is  because  of  the  specialized  safety  precautions  which  would 
be  needed  to  protect  workers  against  these  very  poisonous  substances, 
a need  ■jvhich,  of  course,  applies  to  all  chemical  agents,  especially  to 
mustard, gas.. However,  many  intermediates  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  nerve  agents  have  a peacetime  application:  for  example,  dimethyl- 
iphosphite,  necessary  for  the  production  of  Sarin,  is  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  pesticides;.  But  even  leaving  operating  expenses 
aside,  the  approximate  cost  of  acquiring  one  plant  complex  to  pro- 
duce munitions  containing  up  to  10,000  tons  of  Sarin  a year  would  be 
about  $150  million.  The  cost  would,  of  course,  be  considerably  less  if 
existing  munitions  could  be  charged  with  chemical  agents. 

342..  A country  which  possessed  a well-developed  chemical  indus- 
tiy  could  clearly  adapt  it  to  produce  chenucal  agents.  But  were  it  to 
embark  on  such  a step,  it  would  be  only  the  beginning.  The  establish- 
ment of  a comprehensive  chemical  warfare  capability  would  also 
involve  special  retoatch  centres,  experimental  test  grounds,  bases, 
storage  depots  and  arsenals.  The  development  of  sophisticated  and 
comprehensive  weapons  systems  for  chemical  or  bacteriological  (Bio- 
logical V -warfare  would  be  a very  costly  part  of  the  whole  process. 
None  the  less,  the  possibil  ity  that  a peacetime  chemical  industry  could 
be  converted  to  work  for  military  purposes,  and  of  chemical  products 
being  used  as  weapons,  increases  the  responsibility  of  Governments 
which  are  concerned  to  prevent  chemical  war  from  ever  breaking  out. 

' i ' ’ ' i i 

. 2.  Bacteriological  {biological)  weapons 

343.  The  microbiological  expertise  necessary.to  grow  agents  pf  bac- 

teriological (biological)  warfare  exists  to  a large  ertent.ih  many;coun- 
tries,  since  the  requirements  are  similar  to  those  of  a vaccine  industry 
and,  to  a lesser  extent,  a fermentation  industry.  .Apart  from  the  com- 
bihatibn  of  thO  highly  developed  technologies  of  these  two  industries, 
therb  remains  only  a;  need  for  some  specialized  lmowledge,  expertise 
and.equigm^  the  safe  handling  of  large  quantities  of  bac- 

feripipgical  (biological)  agents.  Consequently,  existing  facilities  in 
the:  fermehtation,.  pharmaceutical  and  vaccine  industries  could  'be 
adapted  for  the  production  of  bacteriological  (biological)  agents.  But 
the  technological  complexities  of  producing  'bacteriological  (biologi- 
cal) agents  in  dry  powder  form  ar©  very  much  greater  than  for  wet 
spray  systems.  Moreover,  it  would  be  desirable  to  provide  an  effective 
vaccine  with  which  to  protect  production  staff.  The  technical  diffi- 
culties’ would : increase  with  the  scale  and  complexity  of  the  weapons 
syst<te.fhat  'were'  'being  developed.  But  the  fact  remains  that  any  in- 
dustrially ’advan(^d;  couniXy  could  acquire  whatever  capability  it  set 
oiit  to  achievean  this  field; 

344.  The-;'difficuliyt  ,an<i.  cost  of  providing  for  the  transport  and 
stpragp.  of  hactemlogical  (biological)  weapons  are  considerable,  since 
special,  storage  conditions,  e.g.,  refrigeration,  and  stringent  safety  and 
security  precautions  are  essential;  In  addition*  testing  to  determine 
the  potential  effectiveness  of  the  material  produced  would  require 
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considerable  and  costly  testing  facilities  both  in  the  laboratory  and  in 
the  field. 

345.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  development  and  acquisition  of  a 
sophisticated  armoury  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  systems  would  prove  very  costly  in  resources,  and  would  be 
dependent  on  a sound  industrial  base  and  a body  of  well-trained  scien- 
tists, any  developing  country  could  in  fact  acquire,  in  one  way  or 
another,  a limited  capability  in  this  type  of  warfare^— either  a rudi- 
mentary capability  which  it  developed  itself,  or  a more  sophisticated 
one  which  it  acquired  from  another  country.  Hence,  the  danger  of  the 
proliferation  of  this  class  of  weapons  applies  as  much  to  developing 
as  it  does  to  developed  countries. 

C.  DELIVERY  SYSTEMS 

346.  Practically  all  types  of  explosive  munitions  (artillery  shells, 
mines,  guided  ana  unguided  rockets,  serial  bombs,  landmines,  gre- 
nades, etc.)  can  be  adapted  for  the  delivery  of  chemical  agents.  A mod- 
ern bomber,  for  example,  can  carry  about  fifteen  tons  of  toxic  chemical 
agents,  and  it  is  estimated  that  only  250  tons  of  V-gas,  an  amount 
which  could  be  delivered  ;by  no  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  aircraft,  is 
enough  to  contaminate  a great  city  with  an  area  of  1,000  square  kilo- 
metres  and  a population  of  7 to  10  million.  Were  such  a population 
mainly  in  the  open  and  unprotected,  fatal  casualties  might  reach  the 
level  of  50  per  cent. 

347.  Existing  armaments,  which  (with  some  modification)  could 
be  used  to  deliver  agents  in  order  to  generate  local  outbreaks  of  dis- 
ease, could  also  contaminate  large  areas  with  pathogens.  For  example, 
a single  aircraft  could  cover  with  a bacteriological  (biological)  agent 
an  area  of  up  to  100, 000  square  kilometres,  although  the  area  of  effec- 
tive dosage  might  be  much  smaller  due  to  loss  of  the  infectivity  of  the 
airborne  agent. 

348.  While  the  development  and  production  costs  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  agents  might  well  be  high,  the  cost  of  the 
complete  weapons  system  (see  chapter  I)  would  be  even  greater.  The 
cost  of  developing:,  procuring  ana  operating  a squadron  of  modem 
bombers  far  outweighs  the  cost  of  the  bombs  it  could  carry.  However, 
for  some  purposes,  an  existing  weapon  system  or  a far  less  sophisti- 
cated means  of  disseminating  might  be  used. 

D.  PROTECTION 

349.  The  measures  which  would  be  required  to  protect  a popula- 
tion, its  livestock  and  plants  against  chemical  or  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) attack  are  immensely  costly  and  complex  (chapter  I).  At 
present,  warning  systems  for  the  detection  of  aerosol  clouds  are  iairly 
rudimentary.  Systems  for  the  detection  of  specific  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological (biological)  agents  might  be  devised,  but  again  they  are 
likely  to  prove  very  expensive,  if  indeed  they  are  feasible. 

350.  With  certain  agents,  contamination  of  the  environment,  for 
example  of  buildings  and  soil,  could  persist  for  several  days  or  weeks. 
Throughout  this  period  people  would  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  con- 
tamination by  contact  and  by  inhalation.  Protective  clothing,  even  if 
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adequately  prefabricated  and  distributed  or  improvised,  would  make 
it  difficult  to  carry  on  with  normal  work.  The  prolonged  wearing  of 
respirators  causes  physiological  difficulties,  and  it  would  prove  neces- 
sary to  provide  communal  shelters  with  air  filtration  and  ventilations 
systems  for  civil  populations.  Shelters  would  be  extremely  costly  to 
build  and  operate,  and  a programme  for  their  construction  would  con- 
stitute a heavy  burden  on  the  economy. 

351.  Even  if  protective  measures  were  provided  against  known 
agents,  it  is  conceivable  that  new  ones  might  be  developed  whose  phys- 
ical or  chemical  properties  would  dictate  a need  for  new  individual 
and  communal  protective  equipment.  This  could  constitute  an  even 
greater  economic  'burden. 

352.  Defensive  measures,  especially  against  chemical  agents,  would 
also  have  to  include  the  extremely  laborious  and  expensive  task  of 
decontaminating  large  numbers  of  people,  as  well  as  equipmentj  weap- 
ons and  other  materials.  This  would  mean  setting  up  decontamination 
centres  and  training,  of  people  in  their  use.  Stocks  of  decontaminating 
agents  and  replacement  clothing  would  also  be  required. 

353.  A.  very  important  part  of  a defence  system,  against  chemical 
or  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  would  be  the  means  of  very 
rapidly  detecting  an  attack  and  identifying  the  specific  agent  used  in 
an  attack.  Methods  for  doing  this  rapidly  and  accurately  are  still  in- 
adequate. Specific  protection  against  bacteriological  (biological) 
agents  would  necessitate  the  use  of  vaccines  and  perhaps  antibiotics 
(see  annex  0 of  chapter  II).  Vaccines  vary  in  their  effectiveness,  even 
against  naturally-occurring  infections,  and  even  those  which  are 
highly  effective  in  natural  circumstances  may  not  protect  against  bac- 
teriological (biological)  agents  deliberately  disseminated  into  the  air 
and  inhaled  into  the  lungs.  Antibiotics  used  prophylactieally  are  a 
possible  means  of  protection  against  bacteria  and  rickettsiae  out  not 
against  viruses.  But  the  large  and  complex  problems  of  their  use  in 
large  populations  would  be  all  but  insuperable. 

354.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  arrange  for  the  medical 
treatment  of  a civilian  population  which  had  been  attacked  with 
chemical  or  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons.  Mobile  groups  of 
specialists  in  infectious  disease,  of  microbiologists,  and  of  well-trained 
epidemiologists,  would  have  to  be  organized  to  provide  for  early  diag- 
nosis and  treatment,  while  a network  of  reserve  hospitals  and  a mas- 
sive supply  of  drugs  would  have  to  be  prepared  in  advance.  The 
maintenance  of  a stockpile  of  medical  supplies  is  extremely  costly. 
Many  drugs,  especially  antibiotics,  deteriorate  in  storage.  Huge 
amounts  would  have  to  be  discarded  as  useless  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  stock  would  have  to  be  replenished  periodically. 


355.  The  extent  to  which  the  acquisition,  storage,  transport  and 
testing  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  munitions  would 
constitute  an  economic  burden,  would  depend  on  the  level  of  a coun- 
try’s industrial  and  military  capability,  although  compared  to  nu- 
clear weapons  and  advanced  weapons  systems  in  general,  it  might  not 
seem  excessive.  But  the  task  of  organizing  delivery  systems  and  de- 
ployment on  a large  or  sophisticated  scale  could  well  be  economically 
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disastrous  for  many  countries.  Moreover  the  preparation  of  an 
armoury  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  would 
constitute  a possible  danger  to  people  in  the  vicinity  of  production, 
storage  and  testing  facilities.  ffJO 

356.  Chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological  )i  attacks  could  be 
particularly  dangerous  in  towns  and  densely  populated  areas,  because 
of  the  close  contacts  between  individuals,  and  because  of  the  central- 
ized prbvisioh  of  services  for  every  day  necessities  and  supply  (serv- 
iced, urban  transport  networks,  trade,  etc.).  The  consequences  might 
also  be  particularly  serious  in  regions  with  a warm,  moist  climate, 
in  low  lying  areas,  and  in  areas  with  poorly  developed  medical 
facilities. 

. 3571  The  technical  and  organizational  complexity,  as  well  as  the 
gredt  imancial  cost,  of  providing  adequate  protection  for  a population 
against  atthck  by  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  agents  have 
already  beenemphasized.The  costswouldbe  forinidable  by  any  stand- 
ards. The  construction  of  a system  of  fall-out  shelters  to  protect  only 
part  of  the  population  of  one  large)  and  highly  developed  country 
against  nuclear  weapons  estimated  at  no  less  than  $5,000- 

$10,000  miHidn.  Such  shelters  c6Uld.be  modified,  at  a relatively  modest 
additional  costt  to  provide  protection  against  chemical  and  Dacterio- 
logical', (biological)  weapons.  To  construct  communal  shelters  for  a 
corresponding  part  of  the  population  against  chemical  ahd  bacterio- 
logical' (biological ) weapons  alone  would  cost  much  the  same  as  protec- 
tion against  nuclear  fall-out.  If  all  other  necessary  related  expenditures 
are . cohsidered-^-such  as  detection  and  warning  systems,  commu- 
nications, and  medical  aid— the  total  costs  of  civil  defence  against 
chemical. and  bacteriological  (biological)  agents  would  be  greater  than 
$15,000-$25,000  million  for  a developed  country  of  100-200  million 
people.  But  even  if  such  a programme  were  ever  planned  and  im- 
plemented, there  could  be  no  assurance  that  full  protection  could  be 
achieved. 

, 3581.  | For  whatever  its  cost,  no  shelter  programme  could  provide 
absolute  protection  against  attack  by  chemical  or  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) agents.,  Prbtective  measures  would  be  effective  only  if  there 
were  adequate  warning  of  ah  attack,  and  if  civil  defence  plans  were 
brought  into  operation  immediately  and  efficiently.  However  many 
shelters  were  available,  the  likelihood  would  be  that  large  numbers 
of  people  would  be  affected  to  varying  degrees,  ahd  would  be  in  urgent 
need  of  medical  attention,  and  once  hostilities  had  ceased,  that  there 
would  be  large  numbers  of  chronic,  sick  ahd  invalids,  requiring  care, 
support  ahd  treatment,  and  imposing  a heavy  burden  on  a society 
already  disorganized  by  war. 

359.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  complexity  of  the 
arrangements  which  would  be  necessary  to  control  the  consequences 
of  a large-scale  bacteriological,  (biological)  attack.  Even  in  peace- 
time, the  development  of  an  epidemic  of  a highly  contagious  disease 
started  by  a few  individual  cases,  introduced  from  abroad,  necessi- 
tates enormous  material  expenditure  and  the  diversion  of  large  num- 
bers of  medical  personnel.  Examples  of  widespread  disruption  due 
to  a few  smallpox  contacts  are  given  in  chapter  II.  No  estimates  are 
given  of  the  actual  costs  involved  in  dealing  with  these  events,  but  in 
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some  cases  they  must,  have  run  into  millions  of  dollars.  Large-scale 
bacteriological  (biological)  attacks  could  thus  have  a serious  impact 
on  the  entire  economy  of  the  target  country  and,  as  is  observed  in 
chapter  II,  depending  on  the  type  of  agent  used,  the  disease  might 
well  spread  tb  neighboring  countries. 

. 360.  "Whatever  might  be  done  to  try  to  save  human  beings,  nothing 
significant  could  be  done  to  protect  crops,  livestock,  fodder  and  food- 
stuffs from  a chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  at- 
tack.. Persistent  chemical  agents  could  constitute  a particular  danger 
to  livestock. 

361.  "Water  in  open  reservoirs  could  be  polluted  as  a result  of 
deliberate  attack,  or  perhaps  accidentally,  with  chemical  or  bacterio- 
logical (biological)  weapons.  The  water  supply  of  large  towns  could 
become  unusable*  and  rivers,  lakes  and  streams  might  be  temporarily 
contaminated. 

362.  Enormous  damage  could  be  done  to  the  economy  of  a country 
whose  agricultural  crops  were  attacked  with  herbicides.  For  example, 
only  ten  to  twenty  grammes  per  hectare  of  2, 4D  could  render  a cotton 
crop  completely  unproductive  (see  annex  A)., Fruit  trees,  grape  vines 
ana  many,  other  plants  could  also  be  destroyed.  Mixtures  of  2, 4D,  of 
2, 4, 5T  and  picloram  are  particularly  potent.  The  chemical  known  as 
paraquat  can  destroy  virtually  all  annual  plaints,  including  leguminous 
plants,  rice,  wheat  and,  other  cereals.  Arsenic  compounds  dessicate  the 
leaves  of  many  crops  and  make  them  unusable  as  food.  There  are  no 
means  known  at  present  of  regenerating.some  of  the  plants  which  are 
affected  by  herbicides.  Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  in  the 
case  of  some  species,  either  natural  or  artificial  seeding  can  easily  pro- 
duce normal  growth,  in  the  next  growing  season.  But  the  destruction 
of  friiit  trees,  vines  and  other  plants,  if  achieved  could  not  be  over- 
come for  many  years.  For  most  practical  purposes,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  prevent  the  destruction  of  cultivated  plants  on  which  herbi- 
cides have  been  used,  and  depending  on  a country’s  circumstances, 
widespread  famine  might  follow. 

363.  If  the  induced  disease  were  to  spread^  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) weapons  could  affect  even  more  extensive;  agricultural  areas. 
The  effect  would  however  be  more  delayed  and  more  specific  to  the 
crops  affected.  Annex  A gives  examples  of  the  extent  of  the  decrease 
in  a wheat  harvest  and  in  a rice  harvest  affected  by  blast.  The  ure- 
dospores  of  the  rust  are  easily  transported  by  air  currents  so  that 
down-wind  sections  would  be  affected  by  rust  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance, with  a corresponding  sharp  reduction  in  the  crop,  while  the 
upwind  sections  gave  a good  yield. 

364.  % Over  , and  above  all  these  possible  effects  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  warfare  on  farm  animals  and  crops  is  the 
possibility  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter,  of  widespread  ecological 
changes  due  to  deleterious  changes  brought  about  in  wild  fauna  and 
flora. 

F.  THE  RELEVANCE  OF  CHEMICAL  AND  BACTERIOLOGICAL  (BIOLOGICAL) 
WEAPONS  TO  MILITARY  AND  CIVIL  SECURITY 

365.  The  comparison  of  the  relative  effectiveness  of  different 
classes  of  weapons  is  a hazardous  and  often  futile  exercise.  The  major 
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difficulty  is  that,  from  the  military  point  of  view,  effectiveness  cannot 
be  measured  just  in  terms  of  areas  of  devastation  or  of  numbers  of 
casualties.  The  final  criterion  would  always  be  whether  a specific 
military  purpose  had  been  more  easily  achieved  with  one  rather  than 
another  set  of  weapons. 

366.  Clearly,  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  earlier  chapters  of 
this  report,  chemical  weapons  could  be  more  effective  than  equivalent- 
weights  of  high  explosive  when  directed  against  densely  populated 
targets.  Similarly,  so  far  as  mass  casualties  are  concerned,  bacterio- 
logical (biological)  weapons  could,  in  some  circumstances,  have  far 
more  devastating  effects  than  chemical  weapons,  and  effects  which 
might  extend  well  beyond  the  zone  of  military  operations. 

367.  From  the  military  point  of  view,  one  essential  difference  be- 
tween anti-personnel  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weap- 
ons on  the  one  hand,  and  a conventional  high  explosive  weapon  on 
the  other  (including  small  arms  and  the  whole  range  of  projectiles), 
is  that  the  area  of  the  effects.  of  the  latter  is  more  predictable.  There 
are,  of  course,  circumstances  where,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
individuals  attacked,  an  incapacitating  gas  would  be  less  damaging 
than  high  explosives.  On  the  other  hand,  whereas  military  forces  can, 
and  do,  rely  entirely  upon  conventional  weapons,  no  country,  as 
already  observed,  could  entrust  its  military  security  to  an  armoury 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  alone.  The  latter 
constitute  only  one  band  in  the  spectrum  of  weapons. 

368.  As  previous  chapters  have  also  shown,  neither  the  effectiveness 
nor  the  effects  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons 
can  be  predicted  with  assurance.  Whatever  military  reasons  might  be 
advanced  for  the  use  of  these  weapons,  and  whatever  their  nature, 
whether  incapacitating  or  lethal,  there  would  be  significant  risk  of 
escalation,  not  only  in  the  use  of  the  same  type  of  weapon  but  also 
of  other  categories  of  weapons  systems,  once  their  use  had  been  initi- 
ated. Thus,  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  warfare  could 
open  the  door  to  hostilities  which  could  become  less  controlled,  and  less 

’ le  hostilities  cannot 


„ >iological)  weapons 

constitute  a major  threat  to  civilian  populations  and  their  food  and 
water  supplies,  their  use  cannot  be  reconciled  with  general  national 
and  international  security.  Further,  because  of  the  scale  and  intensity 
of  the  potential  effects  of  their  use,  they  are  considered  as  weapons 
of  mass  destruction.  Their  very  existence  thus  contributes  to  interna- 
tional tension  without  compensating  military  advantages.  They  gen- 
erate a sense  of  insecurity  not  only  in  countries  which  might  be 
potentially  belligerent,  but  also  in  those  which  are  not.  Neutral  coun- 
tries could  be  involved  through  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons,  especially  those  whose  territories  bordered  on 
countries  involved  in  conflict  in  the  course  of  which  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  casualties  had  been  suffered  by  garrisons 
and  civilians  close  to  frontiers.  The  effects  of  certain  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons  used  on  a large  scale  might  be  particularly  diffi- 
cult to  confine  to  the  territory  of  a small  country.  Large-scale  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)  agents  and  chemical  agents  might  be 
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used  for  acts  of  sabotage.  Such  events  might  occur  as  isolated  acts,  even 
carried  out  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  national  leaders  and  military 
commanders.  The  continued  existence  and  manufacture  of  chemical 
weapons  anywhere  may  make  such  occurrences  more  likely. 

370.  Obviously  any  extensive  use  of  chemical  weapons  would  be 
known  to  the  country  attacked.  The  source  of  the  attack  would  prob- 
ably also  be  known.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  detect  isolated  acts  of  sabotage  in  which  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  were  used,  especially  if  the  causative  organism  were  already 
present  in  the  attacked  country.  Because  of  the  suspicions  they  would 
generate,  acts  of  sabotage  could  thus  provoke  a conflict  involving  the 
widespread  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons. 

Conclusion 

371.  All  weapons  of  war  are  destructive  of  human  life,  but  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  stand  in  a class  of  their  own 
as  armaments  which  exercise  their  effects  solely  on  living  matter. 
The  idea  that  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  could  deliberately 
be  used  to  spread  disease  generates  a sense  of  horror.  The  fact  that 
certain  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  agents  are  poten- 
tially unconfined  in  their  effects,  both  in  space  ana  time,  and  that 
their  large-scale  use  could  conceivably  have  deleterious  and  irreversible 
effects  on  the  balance  of  nature  adds  to  the  sense  of  insecurity  and 
tension  which  the  existence  of  this  class  of  weapons  engenders.  Con- 
siderations such  as  these  set  them  into  a category  of  their  own  in 
relation  to  the  continuing  arms  race. 

372.  The  present  inquiry  has  shown  that  the  potential  for  develop- 
ing an  armoury  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons 
has  grown  considerably  in  recent  years,  not  only  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  agents,  but  also  in  their  toxicity  and  in  the  diversity  of  their  effects. 
At  one  extreme,  chemical  agents  exist  and  are  being  developed  for  use 
in  the  control  of  civil  disorders ; and  others  have  been  developed  in 
order  to  increase  the  productivity  of  agriculture.  But  even  though 
these  substances  may  be  less  toxic  than  most  other  chemical  agents, 
their  ill-considered  civil  use,  or  use  for  military  purposes  could  turn 
out  to  be  highly  dangerous.  At  the  other  extreme,  some  potential 
chemical  agents  which  could  be  used  in  weapons  are  among  the  most 
lethal  poisons  known.  In  certain  circumstances  the  area  over  which 
some  of  them  might  exercise  their  effects  could  be  strictly  confined 
geographically.  In  other  conditions  some  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons  might  spread  their  effects  well  beyond  the  target 
zone.  No  one  could  predict  now  long  the  effects  of  certain  agents, 
particularly  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  might  endure  and 
spread  and  what  changes  they  could  generate. 

373.  Moreover,  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons 
are  not  a cheap  substitute  for  other  kinds  of  weapon.  They  represent 
an  additional  drain  on  the  national  resources  of  those  countries  by 
which  they  are  developed,  produced  and  stockpiled.  The  cost  cannot 
of  course  be  estimated  with  precision;  this  would  depend  on  the  poten- 
tial of  a country’s  industry.  To  some  the  cost  might  be  tolerable;  to 
others  it  would  be  crippling,  particularly,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
when  account  is  taken  of  the  resources  which  would  have  to  be  diverted 
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to  the  development  of  testing  and  delivery  systems.  And  no  system 
of  defence,  even  for  the  richest  countries  in  the  world,  and  whatever 
its  cost,  could  be  completely  secure. 

374.  Because  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons 
are  unpredictable,  in  varying  degree,  either  in  the  scale  or  duration 
of  their  effects^  and  because  no  certain  defence  can  be  planned  against 
them,  their  umversal  elimination  would  not  detract  from  any  nation’s 
security.  Once  any  chemical  or  bacteriological  (biological)  weapon 
had  been  used  in  warfare,  there  would  be  a serious  risk  of  escalation, 
both  in  the  use  of  more  dangerous  weapons  belonging  to  the  same 
class,  and  of  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  In  snort,  the  develop- 
ment of  a chemical  or  bacteriological  (biological)  armoury,  and  a 
defence,  implies  an  economic  burden  without  necessarily  imparting  any 
proportionate  compensatoiy  advantage  to  security.  And  at  the  same 
time  it  imposes  a new  and  continuing  threat  to  future  international 
security. 

375.  The  general  conclusion  of  the  report  can  thus  be  summed  up 
in  a few  lines.  Were  these  weapons  ever  to  be  used  on  a large  scale  in 
war,  no  one  could  predict  how  enduring  the  effects  would  be,  and  how 
they  would  affect  the  structure  of  society  and  the  environment  in 
which  we  live.  This  overriding  danger  would  apply  as  much  to  the 
country  which  initiated  the  use  of  these  weapons  as  to  the  one  which 
had  been  attacked,  regardless  of  what  protective  measures  it  might 
have  taken  in  parallel  with  its  development  of  an  offensive  capa- 
bility. A particular  danger  also  derives  from  the  fact  that  any  country 
could  develop  or  acquire,  in  one  way  or  another,  a capability  in  this 
type  of  warfare,  despite  the  fact  that  this  could  prove  costly.  The 
danger  of  the  proliferation  of  this  class  of  weapons  applies  as  much 
to  the  developing  as  it  does  to  developed  countries. 

376.  The  momentum  of  the  arms  race  would  clearly  decrease  if  the 
production  of  these  weapons  were  effectively  and  unconditionally 
banned.  Their  use,  which  could  cause  an  enormous  loss  of  human  life, 
has  already  been  condemned  and  prohibited  by  international  agree- 
ments, in  particular  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  and,  more  recently, 
in  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  united  Nations.  The 
prospects  for  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  inter- 
national control,  and  hence  for  peace  throughout  the  world,  would 
brighten  significantly  if  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  agents  intended  foy  pur- 
poses of  war  were  to  end  and  if  they  were  eliminated  from  all  military 
arsenals. 

377.  If  this  were  to  happen,  there  would  be  a general  lessening  of  in- 
ternational fear  and  tension.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  authors  that  this 
report  will  contribute  to  public  awareness  of  the  profoundly  dangerous 
results  if  these  weapons  were  ever  used,  and  that  an  aroused  public 
will  demand  and  receive  assurances  that  Governments  are  working 
for  the  earliest  effective  elimination  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons. 
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News  Conference  Remarks  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers: 
Proposed  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  {Extracts], 
July  2,  1969 1 


Turning  now  to  the  SALT  talks,  I want  to  lay  to  rest  speculation  by 
some  that  this  administration  has  been  dragging  its  feet  on  the  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  talks.  This  is  not -the  fact.  The  United  States  will 
enter  into  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  with  the  hope  that  they 
will  provide  an  opportunity  for  progress  in  halting  the  arms  race,  in 
limiting  international  tension,  and,  most  hopefully,  building  an  in- 
ternational structure  aimed  at  a more  peaceful  and  secure  world. 

By  the  same  token,  since  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  arms  limita- 
tion talks  go  to  the  heart  of  -the  security  of  the  American  people  and 
that  of  our  allies,  the  administration  has  the  responsibility  to  approach 
the  talks  carefully  and  after  a thorough  review  of  the  issues  at  stake. 
This  has  been  our  approach  and  will  continue  to  be  our  approach. 

We  do  believe,  though,  that  there  may  be  a mutuality' of  interest 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  halting  the  arms 
race ; and  in  that  hope  and  with  the  thought  that  we  may  be  presented 
with  an  unusual  opportunity  to  make  progress  in  this  area  by  negotia- 
tions rather  than  confrontation,  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  begin- 
ning of  these  talks. 


Q.  Mr . Secretary , there  has  been  some  suggestion  in  'various  specu- 
lative reports  that  the  Soviets  may  be  less  eager  to  go  ahead  with  SALT 
talks  now.  In  that  connection , some  have  mentioned  the  possibility  that 
the  President's  trip  to  Romania  may  be  taken  amiss  by  them.  How 
do  we  know  ? How  cm  we  be  sure  f 

A.  Well,  I guess  the  only  way  we  can  be  sure  is  by  what  they  say. 
So  far  they  have  not  indicated  anything  along  that  line  at  all.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Dobrynin  seemed  to  be  very  pleased  when  we  talked 
about  the  beginning  of  the  talks.  I think  he  talked  to  some  of  the  press 
about  his  pleasure.  And  we  have  seen  nothing  since  that  time  that 
would  suggest  that  there  is  any  lack  of  interest  on  their  part  to  proceed 
with  the  talks. 

Q.  Have  we  had  any  response  yet  to  the  suggestion  that  we  would 
be  ready  as  of  July  31st? 

A.  No,  we  have  not  yet. 


1 Department  of  State  Bulletin , July  21, 1960,  i>p.  41, 44. 
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Message  From  President  Nixon  to  the  Eighteen  Nation 
Disarmament  Committee,  July  3,  1969  1 

I have  followed  closely  the  activities  of  the  spring  session  of  the 
Disarmament  Committee,  and  Ambassador  Smith  lias  reported  to 
me  on  the  prospects  for  progress  in  the  near  future. 

As  the  conference  resumes  its  work  after  a recess  of  six  weeks,  I 
would  like  to  address  the  following  thoughts  to  the  members  of  the 
committee : 

First,  the  ground  has  been  prepared  for  concrete  arms  control 
negotiations.  In  addition  to  the  valuable  suggestions  by  many  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  draft  agreements  have  been  submit  ad  by  the 
United  States  and  by  the  Sonet  Union  to  prevent  an  arms  race  oil 
the  seabeds.2  Although  differences  exist,  it  should  not  prove  beyond 
our  ability  to  find  common  ground  so  that  a realistic  agreement  may 
be  achieved  that  enhances  the  security  of  all  countries. 

The  framing  of  an  international  agreement  to  apply  to  more  than 
100  million  square  miles  of  the  earth’s  surface  lying  under  the  oceans 
is  a high  challenge  to  our  vision  and  statesmanship.  I ask  the  partici- 
pants in  this  committee  to  join  with  us  in  elaborating  a measure 
that  is  both  practical  and  significant.  With  goodwill  on  all  sides 
and  a fair  measure  of  hard  work,  we  may  achieve  agreement  in  the 
course  of  this  session.  With  each  passing  day  the  seabed  becomes  more 
important  for  the  security  and  well-being  of  all  nations.  Our  goal 
should  be  to  present  a sound  seabed  arms  control  measure  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Second,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  is  issuing  a 
study  on  the  effects  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare.3 4  Experts 
from  many  countries  have  contributed  to  this  important  work.  I am 
pleased  that  an  expert  from  the  United  States,  Dr.  Ivan  Bennett, 
lias  also  played  a role  in  the  study.  We  welcome  the  Secretary- 
General’s  study,  since  it  will  draw  the  attention  of  all  mankind  to  an 
area  of  common  concern.  The  specter  of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  arouses  horror  and  revulsion  throughout  the  world. 

The  delegation  of  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  examine  care- 
fully, together  with  other  delegations,  any  approaches  that  offer  the 
prospect  of  reliable  arms  control  in  this  field. 

Third,  in  my  letter  to  Ambassador  Smith  on  March  18  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  session  of  this  committee,1  I reaffirmed  United  States 
support  for  the  conclusion  of  a comprehensive  test  ban  adequately 
verified;  I stated  my  conviction  that  efforts  must  be  made  toward 
greater  understanding  of  the  verification  issue.  I am  pleased  that, 
during  your  first  session,  serious  exploration  of  verification  problems 
took  place.  The  United  States  delegation  will  be  prepared  to  con- 
tinue to  participate  in  efforts  towards  greater  understanding  of  this 
key  issue.  It  is  only  by  means  of  careful  study,  with  due  regard  for 
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all  of  the  relevant  technical  and  political  considerations,  that  progress 
can  be  made. 

Fourth,  I recently  announced  that  the  United  States  hopes  to  be 
able  to  commence  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  strategic  arms  limi- 
tations around  July  31  or  shortly  thereafter.5  When  these  talks  begin, 
which  I hope  and  trust  will  be  soon,  they  will  of  necessity  be  bilateral 
negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
United  States  Government  is,  however,  deeply  conscious  of  its  respon- 
sibilities to  its  allies  and  to  the  community  of  nations. 

While  these  talks  progress,  it  is  particularly  important  that  multi- 
lateral negotiations  continue  in  this  committee  in  an  atmosphere  of 
determination  and  promise.  Arms  control  is  without  dispute  a subject 
of  direct  concern  to  all  nations,  large  and  small.  The  wisdom,  the 
advice,  and  the  informed  concern  of  many  nations  are  needed  in  a 
continuing  body  such  as  this  to  ensure  that  no  opportunities  are 
missed  to  achieve  genuine  progress. 

This  committee  clearly  is  the  world’s  preeminent  multilateral  dis- 
armament forum.  Its  record  of  accomplishment,  which  needs  no 
recital  here,  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  disarmament  committee 
in  history.  I trust  that  your  committee  will  continue  its  efforts  with 
all  of  the  combined  skill  and  dedication  which  its  members  have 
demonstrated  in  the  past. 

The  negotiation  of  sound  arms  control  and  disarmament,  like  all 
work  contributing  to  peace,  must  be  an  integrated  and  comprehensive 
effort.  Progress  in  the  tasks  of  your  committee  will  be  a contribution 
to  a world  of  peaceful  international  co-operation,  a world  where 
fear  and  conflict  are  supplanted  by  the  honest  give-and-take  of  nego- 
tiation aimed  at  meeting  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  all. 

The  United  States  will  work  in  every  way  to  bring  us  closer  to 
such  a world. 

Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee,  July  3, 
1969*  1 

23.  Today  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  is  resuming  its  work. 
We  are  beginning  the  negotiations  at  the  present  session  with  a 
broader  composition  than  before.  To  the  participants  in  the  Com- 
mittee there  have  been  added  two  States — The  Mongolian  People’s 
Republic  and  Japan.  In  thi9  connexion  allow  me,  on  behalf  of  the 
Soviet  delegation  and  on  my  own  behalf,  to  welcome  among  us  the 
distinguished  representative  of  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic, 
Ambassador  Dugersuren,  and  the  distinguished  representative  of 
Japan,  Ambassador  Asakai,  and  to  wish  them  every  success  in  the 
course  of  solving  disarmament  problems.  We  express  the  hope  that 
the  participation  of  the  delegations  of  the  Mongolian  People’s  Repub- 
lic and  Japan  in  the  work  of  the  Committee  will  contribute  to  the 
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fulfilment  of  the  important  and  responsible  tasks  facing  our 
Conference. 

24.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic,  con- 
sistently pursuing  a peaceful  foreign  policy,  is  making  a substantial 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  disarmament  and  the  easing  of  inter- 
national tension.  It  has  ratified  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation 
of  Nuclear  Weapons,2  actively  supports  all  constructive  proposals 
aimed  at  solving  urgent  disarmament  problems,  and  has  itself  more 
than  once  taken  a valuable  initiative  with  the  object  of  contributing 
towards  ending  the  arms  race  and  ensuring  international  security.  In 
the  statement  which  the  representative  of  the  Mongolian  People’s 
Republic,  Ambassador  Dugersuren,  made  today  at  the  open  meetingof 
the  Committee,  he  reaffirmed  the  determination  and  endeavor  pfnis 
country  to  do  everything  possible  to  ensure  progress  in  achieving 
agreement  on  the  disarmament  questions  that  are  ripe  for  solution,  and 
to  contribute  to  the  success  of  our  work. 

25.  We  are  also  aware  of  the  great  interest  shown  in  the  problems 
of  disarmament  by  Japan,  a country  which  is  playing  an  important 
role  in  international  affairs.  We  are  gratified  to  note  in  the  statement 
made  by  the  representative  of  Japan,  Ambassador  Asakai,  at  today’s 
open  meeting  and  in  the  message  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  J apan, 
Mr.  Sato,  which  he  read  out  to  us,  the  intention  of  his  country  to  con- 
tribute to  the  achievement  of  agreements  on  the  questions  with  which 
our  Committee  on  Disarmament  is  to  deal. 

26.  Allow  me  also  to  welcome  the  newly-appointed  head  of  the 
United  States  delegation,  Ambassador  Leonard,  and  to  wish  him  suc- 
cess in  carrying  out  the  functions  of  head  of  his  country’s  delegation 
and  co-Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament.  We  also  wel- 
come the  representative  of  the  Secretary-General,  Mr.  Protitch,  and 
his  colleagues,  who  carry  out  the  very  important  function  of  assisting 
our  Committee  in  its  work. 

27.  Today,  when  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  is  resuming  its 
work,  we  are  faced  once  again  with  a wide  range  of  important  and 
crucial  problems  awaiting  solution.  In  present-day  conditions,  when 
the  arms  race  is  increasing  its  momentum  and  international  tension 
continues  unabated,  it  is  particularly  important  that  at  the  present 
session  our  Conference  should  make  a good  start  in  its  work  and  move 
forward  in  solving  the  questions  facing  it.  The  adoption  of  measures 
designed  to  avert  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  and  put  a stop  to  the 
dangerous  arms  race  in  all  spheres  has  been  and  continues  to  be  the 
main  task  which  our  Committee  on  Disarmament  is  called  upon  to 
carry  out. 

28.  As  in  the  past,  the  Soviet  Union  intends  to  exert  every  effort 
to  achieve  the  speediest  possible  solution  of  urgent  disarmament  ques- 
tions. When  we  speak  in  favour  of  solving  disarmament  questions,  we 
start  from  the  premise  that  today  a stable  peace  is  not  a utopia  but 
a fully  attainable  goal.  There  exist  in  the  world  today  powerful 
social  and  political  forces  which  oppose  war  and  are  in  favour  of 
lessening  tension  and  broadening  international  cooperation.  The 
action  of  these  forces  obviates  the"  inevitability  of  a new  world  war 
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and  creates  a genuine  possibility  of  realizing  the  aspirations  of  the 
peoples  for  peace.  The  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  banning  nuclear 
tests  in  three  environments 3 and  the  Treaty  on  the  non-proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  shows  that,  when  the  proper  efforts  are  made, 
concrete  results  can  be  achieved  in  the  cause  of  disarmament  and  of 
preserving  and  consolidating  peace. 

29.  During  the  session  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  last 
spring  a number  of  questions  were  considered.  The  attention  of  the 
Committee  was  devoted  primarily  to  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  for  military  purposes,  the  discontinu- 
ance of  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests,  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  such  weapons  and  the  question  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons.  The  consideration  of  those  problems  was  not  completed.  It 
did  not  lead  to  the  elaboration  of  agreed  documents.  It  is  our  task 
to  continue  the  consideration  of  those  and  of  other  disarmament  ques- 
tions with  a view  to  the  preparation  by  the  Committtee  of  appropriate 
draft  agreements  for  submission  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

30.  As  regards  individual  disarmament  problems  among  the  afore- 
mentioned ones  considered  at  the  previous  session  of  the  Committee, 
it  must  be  noted  that  considerable  attention  was  devoted  to  preventing 
the  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  for  military  purposes.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  last  session  of  the  Committee  the  Soviet  Union  sub- 
mitted a draft  treaty  providing  for  the  prohibition  of  all  military  ac- 
tivities on  the  sea-bed.4  This  solution  of  the  problem  of  military  activi- 
ties on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  was  supported  by  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  Nevertheless,  the  United  States  and  the  other 
Western  Powers  participating  in  the  Committee’s  work  did  not  agree 
to  the  prohibition  of  all  military  activities  in  that  environment.  At  the 
end  of  the  Committee’s  session  the  United  States  submitted  a draft 
treaty  with  a view  to  a partial  solution  of  this  problem,  namely  the 
prohibition  of  the  emplacement  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  their  means  of  delivery.5  The  Soviet 
delegation  believes  that  that  partial  solution  of  the  problem  is  inade- 
quate because  it  cannot  ensure  a definitive  and  complete  solution  of  the 
problem  of  preventing  the  arms  race  spreading  to  the  sea-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor.  We  are  convinced  that  it  would  be  much  more  effective  to 
adopt  a different  approach  which  would  ensure  a radical  solution  of 
this  problem,  namely  complete  demilitarization  of  the  sea-bed. 

31.  Many  representatives  stressed  in  their  statements  the  need  to 
undertake  effective  measures  in  this  field  before  the  arms  race  gets 
fully  under  way  in  this  sphere  of  human  activity  which  is  only  now 
being  opened  up.  It  behooves  our  Committee  to  carry  out  this  task.  In 
elaborating  a draft  treaty  on  the  sea-bed,  a number  of  important 
questions  requiring  agreement  arise,  namely : the  scope  of  the  prohi- 
bition, the  definition  of  the  geographical  area  covered  by  the  treaty, 
the  establishment  of  a system  of  control  over  compliance  by  States 
with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  so  on.  We  express  the  hope  that 
the  solution  of  these  questions  will  not  encounter  insuperable  aifficul- 
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ties  and  that  a draft  treaty  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  sea-bed  for  mili- 
tary purposes  will  be  elaborated  at  the  present  session  of  the  Committee 
and  then  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  conclusion  of  such  a treaty  would  have  a positive  influence  on  the 
solution  of  other  disarmament  problems  and  would  contribute  to  im- 
proving the  international  situation  as  a whole. 

32.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  important  problem  in  the  field 
of  disarmament  continues  to  be  that  of  solving  nuclear  disarmament 
questions,  including  the  discontinuance  of  underground  nuclear 
weapon  tests  and  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  such  weapons.  We 
should  like  to  emphasize  once  again  that  the  question  of  the  discon- 
tinuance of  underground  nuclear  tests  is  ripe  for  solution  both  at  the 
political  level  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  technical  feasibility 
of  control  over  such  a ban  by  national  means  of  detection  and  identifi- 
cation. Basing  ourselves  on  this  position,  we  are  prepared,  as  before, 
to  agree  to  the  discontinuance  of  underground  nuclear  tests.  We  should 
like  to  hope  that  the  Western  Powers  will  be  able  to  reconsider  their 
demand  for  international  inspections  in  order  to  exercise  control  over 
the  prohibition  of  underground  nuclear  tests. 

33.  A considerable  part  of  the  discussion  at  the  previous  session 
of  the  Committee  was  taken  up  by  the  problem  of  prohibiting  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons.  In  regard  to  this  problem,  however,  the  Western 
Powers — the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom — spoke  from 
negative  positions,  which  do  not  allow  any  progress  to  be  made  towards 
the  solution  of  this  question.  The  task  consists  of  once  again  exploring 
all  possibilities  and  exerting  efforts  for  the  speediest  possible  solution 
of  these  important  questions  relating  to  nuclear  disarmament.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  confine  ourselves  to  noting  the  divergencies  in  the  posi- 
tions of  States  on  the  aforesaid  questions  and  to  abandon  any  further 
search  for  their  solution. 

34.  Alongside  the  aforementioned  questions  the  Committee  also 
considered  the  problem  of  the  complete  prohibition  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, including  the  prohibition  of  their  production  and  stockpiling,  and 
their  withdrawal  from  the  arsenals  of  States.  So  long  as  nuclear 
weapons  exist,  their  prohibition  and  elimination  will  remain  invari- 
ably the  most  important  problem  in  the  field  of  disarmament.  Closely 
linked  with  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  the  development  of  the 

Eeaceful  utilization  of  nuclear  energy,  which  opens  up  before  man- 
ind  wide  prospects  of  technical  and  economic  progress.  Taking  into 
account  the  importance  of  this  problem,  the  Soviet  Government  pro- 
posed in  its  Memorandum  of  1 July  1968  that  all  the  nuclear  Powers 
should  initiate  immediately  negotiations  on  the  discontinuance  of  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  reduction  of  stockpiles  and  the 
subsequent  complete  prohibition  and  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons 
under  appropriate  international  control.6 

35.  At  its  spring  session  the  Committee  also  discussed  the  question 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  a question  which  attracted 
considerable  attention  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Committee. 
Indeed,  this  is  understandable.  Chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons 
have  a tremendous  lethal  power  and  are  means  of  mass  destruction  of 
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people.  Our  task  is  to  ban  these  weapons  altogether  and  to  eliminate 
them  from  the  military  arsenals  of  States.  A first  step  along  this  path 
should  be  the  greatest  possible  reinforcement  of  the  1925  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol prohibiting  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.7 
This  reinforcement  is  to  be  achieved  first  of  all  through  accession  to 
the  Protocol — which  reflects  an  important  standard  of  international 
law  and  played  a positive  role  during  the  Second  World  War — by  those 
States  which  so  far  are  not  parties  to  this  Protocol. 

36.  The  Committee  cm  Disarmament  must  continue  to  explore  the 
question  of  the  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons, 
bearing  in  mind  the  need  to  obtain  the  fullest  possible  solution  of  this 
problem.  We  hope  that  the  Secretary-General’s  report  on  the  effects 
of  the  use  of  these  types  of  weapons,8  prepared  under  General  As- 
sembly resolution  2454  A (XXIII),9  will  facilitate  progress  in  this 
direction. 

37.  The  Committee  also  considered  other  problems  of  disarmament. 
Many  delegations  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  problem  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament.  Our  delegation  expressed  its  views 
on  this  important  problem,  basing  itself  on  the  urgency  of  a solution. 
We  hope  that  the  present  session  of  the  Committee  will  continue  to 
discuss  the  problem  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  with  a view 
to  giving  the  negotiations  on  this  question  more  concrete  forms  which 
would  help  progress  to  be  made  in  solving  it.  We  also  hope  that  prog- 
ress in  elaborating  and  agreeing  upon  partial  measures  of  disarma- 
ment will  create  favourable  opportunities  for  the  solution  of  wider 
disarmament  problems. 

38.  That,  briefly,  is  the  situation  in  the  Committee  as  regards  the 
consideration  of  disarmament  questions.  It  is  not  our  task  to  make  a 
generalized  assessment  of  this  situation.  Nevertheless,  we  share  the 
opinion  expressed  at  the  last  session  by  a number  of  representatives 
to  the  effect  that  the  consideration  in  the  Committee  of  disarmament 
problems  and  agreement  upon  them  are  not  sufficiently  intensive.  It  is 
necessary  to  activate  the  negotiations  in  every  possible  way  and  to 
exert  greater  efforts  in  order  to  agree  upon  concrete  steps  in  the  field 
of  disarmament. 

39.  We  consider  that  at  the  present  moment,  in  order  to  preserve 
peace  and  ensure  success  in  the  disarmament  negotiations,  it  is  a matter 
of  urgency  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  to  implement 
the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons.  In  advocat- 
ing the  ratification  of  that  Treaty,  we  regard  it  as  a link  in  the  chain 
of  measures  intended  to  lead  to  nuclear  disarmament.  The  fact  that 
a number  of  States  which  are  getting  very  close  to  producing  nuclear 
weapons  still  avoid  acceding  to  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  creates 
certain  difficulties  for  further  progress  towards  disarmament.  In  this 
particular  case  we  have  in  mind,  first  and  foremost,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  where  there  are  very  influential  forces  which  are 
striving  to  obtain  access  to  nuclear  weapons  and  endeavouring  to  frus- 
trate the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 
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40.  When  considering  concrete  questions  relating  to  disarmament, 
we  must  at  the  same  time  devote  particular  attention  to  the  problem 
of  the  implementation  of  the  international  agreements  already  agreed 
upon  in  the  Committee.  If  a situation  should  come  about  where  inter- 
national agreements  on  disarmament,  after  having  been  approved  by  a 
wide  range  of  States,  were  blocked  by  the  forces  which  oppose  disarma- 
ment, the  effectiveness  of  disarmament  negotiations  both  within  the 
Committee  and  outside  it  would  be  called  into  question.  Such  a situa- 
tion, of  course,  cannot  be  allowed. 

41.  In  concluding  our  statement  today,  we  should  like  to  stress  also 
the  fact  that  we  shall  have  to  submit  to  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  a report  on  the  work  accom- 
plished. It  is  quite  obvious  that  concrete  results  are  expected  from 
the  Committee.  That  enhances  the  importance  of  the  current  session  of 
the  Committee  and  lays  a great  responsibility  upon  us.  The  Soviet  dele- 
gation will  do  its  utmost  in  order  that  our  discussion  may  be  carried 
on  in  a constructive  spirit  and  lead  to  the  positive  results  which  are 
vitally  necessary  for  the  strengthening  of  international  peace  and 
security. 


Statement  by  the  Japanese  Representative  (Asakai)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee,  July  3, 
1969 1 

50.  I should  like  first  to  reiterate  my  gratitude  to  the  representa- 
tives who  have  preceded  me  for  welcoming  my  country  to  this 
Committee. 

51.  Taking  advantage  of  the  occasion  of  my  country’s  admission  to 
this  important  Committee,  I should  like  with*  your  indulgence  to  ex- 
plain at  some  length  the  attitude  of  the  Japanese  Government  on  the 
question  of  disarmament  as  a whole,  as  well  as  my  country’s  funda- 
mental positions  on  several  problems  in  this  field. 

52.  The  aim  of  any  State’s  policy  is  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
its  people,  and  the  achievement  of  that  well-being  can  only  be  real- 
ized in  a society  free  from  war.  Again,  the  greatest  responsibility  of 
all  of  us  living  in  the  world  of  today  is  to  ensure  that  our  descendants 
shall  inherit  a peaceful  and  prosperous  world. 

53.  Even  today,  when  the  curtain  has  risen  on  the  space  age, 
various  kinds  of  confrontations  and  hostile  feelings  caused  by  such 
factors  as  differences  in  ideology,  religion,  political  system,  and  so 
on,  continue  to  exist;  and  those  confrontations  and  hostile  feelings 
are  becoming  increasingly  more  dangerous  than  in  the  past  with  the 
appearance  of  nuclear  weapons  possessing  the  power  of  immense 
destruction. 

54.  Despite  all  these  situations,  the  human  race  has  indeed  been 
fortunate  in  having  been  successful  in  avoiding  the  outbreak  in  some 
way  or  other  of  a war  on  a world-wide  scale.  AVhile  this  has  doubt- 
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less  been  due  in  large  measure  to  tlic  existence  of  a balance  of  power 
in  the  deterrents  of  the  super-Powers,  it  should  not  be  ignored  that 
forums  for  discussions  relating  to  disarmament  have  existed  almost 
constantly  since  the  Second  World  War,  providing  the  super-Powers 
with  a suitable  place  for  a dialogue  between  themselves,  thus  helping 
greatly  to  avoid  a major  war.  Again,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  all  the  other  members  of  this  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament,  established  seven  years  ago,  have  greatly  aided  the 
co-operation  between  the  super-Powers.  In  other  words,  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  has  not  only  carried  on  discus- 
sions but  has  also  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  world  peace 
through  those  discussions.  A peace  preserved  only  by  the  balance  of 
power,  however,  can  never  be  satisfactory,  since  we  shall  still  be  con- 
stantly menaced  by  the  danger  that  such  a precarious  situation  would 
be  easily  destroyed  by  the  collapse  of  the  balance.  Accordingly,  our 
ideal  and  ultimate  goal  must  be  to  achieve  the  complete  elimination 
of  nuclear  weapons  through  a gradual  scaling-down  of  the  size  of 
the  countries’  deterrents  while  carefully  maintaining  the  balance  of 
deterrence  that  exists  between  the  super-Powers. 

55.  More  than  twenty  years  have  already  elapsed  since  Japan 
suffered  a tremendous  catastrophe  caused  by  nuclear  weapons.  It  is 
their  experience  of  the  suffering  caused  by  such  weapons  that  has 
made  so  strong  the  desire  of  the  Japanese  people  to  eliminate  nuclear 
weapons  completely.  The  people  of  my  country,  after  having  had  this 
experience,  established  their  Constitution — the  like  of  which  cannot 
be  found  in  the  history  of  the  world — in  which  they  state  their  resolve 
to  renounce  war  as  a sovereign  right  of  the  nation,  and  they  have 
firmly  upheld  this  Constitution  ever  since.  Article  9 of  the  Japanese 
Constitution  states : 


Aspiring  sincerely  to  an  international  peace  based  on  justice  and  order,  the 
Japanese  people  forever  renounce  war  as  a sovereign  right  of  the  nation  and 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  as  means  of  settling  international  disputes. 


56.  The  Japanese  Government  also  passed  the  Atomic  Energy 
Basic  Law  in  1955,  when  atomic  energy  was  just  beginning  to  be  used 
for  peaceful  purposes  in  Japan,  and  stated  clearly  the  principle  that 
the  research,  development  and  utilization  of  atomic  energy  shall  be 
limited  Jbo  peaceful  purposes.  Furthermore,  the  Japanese  Government 
is  strictly  adhering  to  the  policy  of  not  producing,  not  possessing  and 
not  bringing  in  nuclear  weapons. 

57.  Tile  reason  why  the  Japanese  Government  is  maintaining  the 
policy  I have  just  mentioned,  of  renouncing  war  and  not  possessing 
nuclear  weapons,  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Japanese  people  that  nu- 
clear weapons  should  be  eliminated  from  the  earth  and  that  an  inter- 
national society  free  from  the  threat  of  war  should  be  realized. 
Against  the  background  of  this  earnest  wish  of  the  people  of  my 
country,  the  Japanese  Government  has  been  appealing  to  the  world 
for  the  promotion  of  disarmament  on  every  available  occasion,  includ- 
ing such  occasions  as  the  meetings  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly. 

58.  My  country  has  also  been  co-operating  for  the  last  three  years 
with  other  countries  in  an  effort  to  find  a solution  to  the  problem  of 
verification  for  the  prohibition  of  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests. 
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Furthermore,  scientists  from  my  country  have  participated  in  the 
preparation  of  the  United  Nations  Secretary-General’s  reports  on  the 
effects  of  the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons 2 and  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons.3  In  this  way  my  country  has  already  been 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  work  for  disarmament;  and  we  reiterate 
our  determination  that  Japan  shall  continue  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  world  peace  through  the  promotion  of  disarmament 
by  participating  in  the  work  of  this  Disarmament  Committee, 
which  is  the  principal  forum  for  the  discussion  of  the  question  of 
disarmament. 

59.  The  opening  paragraph  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
manifests  the  determination  of  the  peoples  of  the  Member  States  to 
save  succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of  war.  The  Japanese 
people  also,  in  the  preamble  to  their  Constitution,  state: 

We,  the  Japanese  people,  desire  peace  for  all  time  . . . We  recognize  that  all 
peoples  of  the  world  have  the  right  to  live  in  peace,  free  from  fear  and  want. 

Such  an  ideal  society  enjoying  peace  “for  all  time”  cannot  be  realized 
unless  the  peace-keeping  operations  of  the  United  Nations  are  strength- 
ened to  such  an  extent  that  each  nation  will  be  able  to  give  up  its  own 
armaments  and  to  rely  entirely  for  its  security  upon  the  United 
Nations  collective  security  system.  Needless  to  say,  the  society  in  which 
we  are  living  at  present  is  far  from  one  in  which  general  and  complete 
disarmament  could  be  realized  at  a single  stroke. 

60.  As  we  are  all  aware,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  submitted  their  respective  drafts  of  a treaty  on  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment;4 * * but  since  then  negotiations  on  this  question  have  been  at  a 
standstill.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  stagnation  is  that  not  all  the 
nuclear  Powers  have  been  participating  in  the  discussions  on  disarma- 
ment. The  partial  test-ban  Treaty  concluded  in  1963 0 is  still  limited 
in  its  effectiveness  because  of  the  non-adherence  to  it  of  some  nuclear 
Powers.  How  can  we  hope  for  the  realization  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  without  the  participation  of  all  the  nuclear  Powers? 
We  earnestly  hope,  therefore,  that  those  nuclear  Powers  which  have 
not  been  participating  in  the  international  discussions  on  disarmament 
will  do  so  as  soon  as  possible. 

61.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  my  delegation’s  opinion  that  in  order 
to  achieve  general  and  complete  disarmament  we  must  work  towards 
it  by  the  steady  accumulation  and  successful  implementation  of  what- 
ever collateral  measures  can  be  agreed  upon  meanwhile.  For  this  reason 
we  welcome  the  accumulation  of  such  collateral  measures  as  the  partial 
test-ban  Treaty,  the  Treaty  on  Antarctica,0  the  outer  space  Treaty 7 
and  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuelear  Weapons.8  We 
esteem  particularly  highly  the  efforts  of  this  Committee  to  conclude 
the  Treaty  on  the  Non-rroliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 


* Documents  on  Disarmament,  1967,  pp.  476  if. 

* Ante,  pp.  264-298. 

4 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1965,  pp.  77-102, 111-140. 

sIbid.,  1968,  pp.  291-293. 

'Ibid.,  1945-1959,  vol.  II, pp.  1550-1556. 

7 Ibid.,  1967,  pp.  38-43. 

'Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 
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62.  However,  in  promoting  collateral  measures  we  must  always 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  they  must  be  such  as  will  help  to  main- 
tain and  strengthen  world  peace  at  each  stage.  In  this  connexion  we 
attach  special  importance  to  point  5 of  the  principles  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament  agreed  on  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1961,  which  states : 

All  measures  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  should  be  balanced  so 
that  at  no  stage  of  the  implementation  of  the  treaty  could  any  State  or  group 
of  States  gain  military  advantage  and  that  security  is  ensured  equally  for  all.® 

63.  The  priority  of  nuclear  disarmament  over  other  questions  of 
disarmament  has  already  been  confirmed  by  last  year’s  session  of  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament:  and  we  also  entirely 
support  that  opinion.  We  believe  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  able  to  proceed  to  a considerable  extent  with  nuclear 
disarmament  without  causing  an  unfavourable  balance  in  relation  to 
other  nuclear-weapon  States ; since  in  the  field  of  nuclear  armament, 
unlike  the  position  in  the  field  of  conventional  armaments,  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  enjoy  outstanding  superiority  over 
other  States. 

64.  In  discussing  nuclear  disarmament  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  the  questions  both  of  quality  and  of  quantity.  The 
nuclear  weapons  which  already  exist  include  weapons  ranging  from 
megaton  nuclear  weapons  capable  of  destroying  at  one  stroke  a huge 
city  with  a population  of  several  millions  to  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
with  low  kiloton  yields  which  can  be  used  in  the  field ; and  research  and 
development  work  to  increase  their  efficiency  is  still  continuing.  The 
best  way  to  check  this  qualitative  improvement  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
simply  to  prohibit  nuclear  weapon  tests. 

65.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  existing  volume  of  nuclear  weapons 
is  said  to  be  more  than  enough  to  annihilate  the  whole  human  race, 
stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons  are  still  growing.  The  most  effective  way 
to  curb  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  nuclear  weapons  is  to  halt  the 
production  of  fissionable  nuclear  materials  for  the  production  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  to  transfer  the  existing  stockpiles  of  these  ma- 
terials to  use  for  peaceful  purposes.  Because  the  objective  of  the  Treaty 
on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  is  limited  to  the  check- 
ing of  the  horizontal  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  we  must  now 
make  every  effort  to  curb  the  vertical  proliferation  of  these  weapons 
through  the  realization  of  a comprehensive  ban  on  nuclear  weapon 
tests,  the  cessation  of  production  of  fissionable  nuclear  materials  for 
military  use,  and  the  transfer  of  the  stockpiles  of  these  materials  to 
use  for  peaceful  purposes. 

66.  Although  the  partial  test-ban  Treaty  was  concluded  in  1963,  we 
have  not  yet  achieved  the  prohibition  of  underground  nuclear- weapon 
tests,  which  is  the  only  field  not  covered  by  that  Treaty.  The  most 
difficult  technical  problem  in  formulating  a treaty  banning  under- 
ground nuclear-weapon  tests  is  that  of  verification  to  ensure  compli- 
ance with  the  treaty.  In  recent  years,  however,  great  advances  have 
been  made  in  research  and  international  co-operation  relating  to  the 
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detection  and  identification  of  underground  nuclear-weapon  tests  by 
seismological  methods. 

67.  The  study  meetings  on  seismic  methods  of  monitoring  under- 
ground explosions  which  took  place  last  year  in  Stockholm  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Institute  for  Peace  and  Conflict  Research 
in  Stockholm  and  with  the  participation  of  experts  from  ten  coun- 
tries, including  four  nuclear-weapon  States,  reached  the  conclusion 
that,  as  far  as  underground  disturbances  of  a magnitude  greater  than 
4.75  are  concerned,  discrimination  between  nuclear  explosions  and 
earthquakes  would  be  possible  with  almost  100  percent  accuracy  from 
outside  the  country  in  which  the  disturbances  took  place.10  This  is  a 
fact  which  marks  a new  epoch  in  the  negotiations  aimed  at  prohibiting 
underground  nuclear-weapon  tests.  We  should  make  every  effort  to 
improve  teleseismic  observation  techniques  to  the  point  where  we 
can  with  certainty  identify  all  underground  explosions. 

68.  At  the  same  time  short-range  observation  must  also  be  rec- 
ognized as  deserving  intensive  study  so  that  we  may  find  a solution 
to  the  problem  of  identifying  such  disturbances  as  cannot  yet  be  iden- 
tified by  teleseismic  observation.  One  of  the  possible  methods  of  mak- 
ing such  short-range  observation  effective  would  be  for  each  nuclear- 
weapon  State  to  be  permitted  on  a reciprocal  basis  to  install  unmanned 
seismological  observatories — the  so-called  black  boxes — in  appropriate 
places  within  the  territory  of  other  nuclear-weapon  States  with  a 
view  to  monitoring  underground  explosions. 

69.  But  in  the  last  analysis  the  most  effective  method  is  the  one 
by  which  the  data  from  seismological  observatories  in  each  country 
would  be  internationally  exchanged  and  examined.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, little  would  be  gained  unless  the  data  which  were  so  exchanged 
covered  all  the  important  areas.  Accordingly  it  is  necessary  for  us 
first  of  all  to  know  how  wide  is  the  monitoring  range  of  existing  seis- 
mological observatories.  If  there  were  areas  which  the  existing  seismo- 
logical observatories  could  not  cover,  we  would  hope  that  each  country 
would  install  seismological  observatories  in  appropriate  places  within 
its  own  territory.  We  believe  that  by  taking  the  steps  I have  just  men- 
tioned we  would  be  able  to  make  a further  step  towards  the  solution 
of  verification  problems.  Since  Japan,  owing  to  its  geographical  loca- 
tion, is  able  to  supply  valuable  observation  data,  we  shall  be  able  to 
contribute  to  the  discrimination  of  seismic  data. 

70.  The  halting  of  the  production  of  fissionable  materials  for 
weapons  use  and  the  transfer  of  the  stockpiles  of  those  materials  to 
peaceful  purposes  are  fundamental  steps  towards  the  reduction  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  are  included  in  the  proposals  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament  of  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  question  of  verification  has  been  the  biggest  obstacle  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  a treaty  for  this  purpose;  but  a system  of  safeguards  similar 
to  that  which  is  to  be  applied  to  non-nuclear-weapon  States  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty 
on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  must  also  be  applicable 
as  a verification  measure  in  this  case.  Accordingly  we  hope  that  the 
negotiations  to  halt  the  production  of  fissionable  materials  for  weapons 
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purposes  will  not  be  further  delayed  on  the  pretext  that  the  problem 
of  verification  is  insoluble. 

71.  At  the  same  time  we  also  hope  that  the  proposal  that  all 
nuclear- weapon  States  should  bring  their  nuclear  weapons  to  desig- 
nated depots  for  disassembly,  for  removal  of  fissionable  materials,  and 
for  destruction  of  the  remaining  components  in  a manner  that  would 
be  demonstrated  to  nationals  of  all  States,  may  be  re-examined.  Such 
proof  of  destruction  of  the  components  of  nuclear  weapons  would 
certainly  make  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  understand  the  significance 
of  article  6 of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons, in  which  each  of  the  parties  to  the  Treaty  undertakes  to  pursue 
in  good  faith  negotiations  on  effective  measures  relating  to  nuclear 
disarmament. 

72.  Needless  to  say,  the  freezing  and  the  reduction  of  stockpiles  of 
means  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons  are  closely  related  to  nuclear 
disarmament.  It  is  welcome  news  that  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  with  regard  to  the  control  of  stra- 
tegic missiles  are  expected  in  the  very  near  future.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  by  many  representatives  to  this  Disarmament  Committee  in  the 
past,  if  a system  of  ballistic  missile  defence  were  once  deployed,  a 
means  of  penetrating  that  system  would  soon  be  developed,  thus  mak- 
ing inevitable  a nuclear  arms  race  which  would  form  a vicious  circle, 
reaching  a point  of  no  return.  In  addition  to  this,  the  deployment  of 
such  weapons  as  might  enhance  the  temptation  to  strike  first  would 
destroy  the  balance  of  deterrence,  thus  damaging  the  present  stability. 
Because  the  development  of  such  new  weapons  systems  is  proceeding 
with  astonishing  speed,  we  sincerely  hope  that  negotiations  will  be 
started  for  the  cessation  of  the  strategic  arms  race  before  the  problem 
becomes  too  difficul  t for  us  even  to  seek  a solution  to  it. 

73.  Such  negotiations  will  probably  take  a considerable  time.  We 
hope,  therefore,  that  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will 
make  every  effort  to  reach  an  agreement,  step  by  step,  beginning  their 
negotiations  with  such  questions  as  might  be  easiest  of  solution.  If  the 
negotiations  between  the  two  countries  relating  to  the  control  of  mis- 
siles should  fail  to  achieve  any  meaningful  results,  future  discussions 
in  this  Committee,  particularly  on  the  question  of  concluding  a treaty 
prohibiting  underground  nuclear-weapons  tests,  would  be  adversely 
affected.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  some  agreement  should  be  reached  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  question  of  controlling 
missiles,  it  is  surely  to  be  expected  that  the  chances  of  fruitful  dis- 
cussions in  the  Disarmament  Committee  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

74.  A thorough  examination  must  also  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
prohibiting  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  since  these  weapons 
are,  together  with  nuclear  weapons,  capable  of  being  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  mass  destruction.  It  was  a most  timely  and  appropriate 
step  towards  the  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons 
that  an  expert  group  on  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary-General  in  accordance  with  last  year’s  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  resolution  2454  A (XXIII)11  completed 
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the  report  on  their  study  of  the  effects  of  the  possible  use  of  such 
weapons.12 

75.  As  far  as  concerns  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  poisonous  gases 
and  bacteriological  weapons,  we  already  have  the  Geneva  Protocol 
of  1925.13  However,  as  scientific  developments  since  then  have  made  it 
possible  to  produce  weapons  which  are  not  covered  by  that  Protocol, 
it  is  imperative  that  we  should  supplement  the  Protocol.  Further- 
more, in  order  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  such  weapons  being  used, 
it  is  imperative  also  that  we  should  now  prohibit  the  development  and 

S reduction  of  these  weapons  as  well  as  scrap  stockpiles  of  them.  Un- 
oubtedly  it  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  discover  an  effective  means 
of  verification  of  compliance  with  a prohibition  of  their  production 
than  in  the  case  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  must  not,  however,  abandon 
the  search  for  the  solution  to  this  question. 

76.  This  year's  Spring  session  of  the  Disarmament  Committee 
focused  attention  in  its  debate  on  the  question  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  for  military  purposes  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor.  The 
prohibition  of  the  use  for  military  purposes  of  the  sea-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor  is  a preventive  measure  to  check  the  arms  race  and,  fol- 
lowing the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Antarctica  and  of  the  Outer 
Space  Treaty,  it  is  extremely  important  for  us  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  arms  race  to  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor — which  occupies 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Furthermore,  in  line  "with 
my  country’s  approach  that  any  realistic  effort  to  achieve  disarmament 
should  start  with  the  problems  that  can  be  most  easily  solved,  we 
welcome  the  fact  that  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  submitted  draft  treaties  on  this  subject.14 

77.  J apan  subscribes  to  the  idea  that  the  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof  should  be  prohibited,  in  principle, 
for  military  purposes.  We  hope  particularly  that  measures  may  be 
taken  now  in  order  to  prevent  the  sea-bed  being  used  as  a military 
base  for  nuclear  war.  However,  as  Japan  is  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  agree  to  the  proposal  that  purely  defensive  de- 
vices against  an  attack  from  the  sea  should  also  be  prohibited  by  the 
treaty.  We  hope  that  the  treaty  will  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible 
taking  fully  into  account  the  security  of  every  nation ; and  the  Jap- 
enese  delegation  wishes  to  co-operate  fully  with  the  other  delegations 
of  this  Committee  to  achieve  this. 

78.  Today  I have  stated  the  fundamental  positions  of  my  Gov- 
ernment on  several  problems  in  the  field  of  disarmament.  At  later 
stages  of  our  discussions  I should  like  to  present  our  views  on  some 
of  these  problems  in  detail  and  in  specific  form. 

79.  Permit  me,  in  concluding  my  statement,  to  convey  once  again 
to  all  the  members  of  the  Committee  the  Japanese  people’s  feeling  of 
profound  respect  towards  the  noble  efforts  of  this  Committee,  which 
is  indeed  holding  high  the  torch  of  mankind’s  hope  for  lasting  world 
peace  and  prosperity. 


12  Ante,  pp.  264-298. 

12  Post,  pp.  764-766. 

14  Ante,  pp.  112-113, 211-213. 
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Address  by  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  to  the  Supreme 
Soviet  {Extracts},  July  10,  1969  1 


In  its  efforts  aimed  at  strengthening  European  security,  the  Soviet 
Union  proceeds  from  the  premise  that  the  most  effective  way  to 
strengthen  Europe’s  security  would  be  to  create  a collective  security 
system.  . . . 

The  Soviet  Union’s  approach  to  the  problem  of  European  security 
today,  as  in  the  past,  is  founded  on  a desire  to  organize  relations  among 
the  countries  of  Europe  on  the  basis  of  peaceful — precisely  peaceful — 
cooperation.  This  is  the  goal  to  which  our  proposals  are  directed,  and 
it  makes  no  difference  to  us  who  carries  off  the  palm  in  advancing  vari- 
ous ideas  and  plans.  The  Soviet  Union  is  ready  to  consider  all  pro- 
posals by  other  states  if  they  are  directed  toward  a detente  in  Europe, 
toward  strengthening  European  peace. 

The  Warsaw  Pact  member-states  advanced  the  well-known  Bucha- 
rest Declaration,2  which  contains  a broad  program  of  measures  to 
ensure  security  in  Europe.  The  socialist  countries  have  made  proposals 
on  specific  steps  toward  a military  detente  in  Europe.  The  parties  to 
the  Bucharest  Declaration  spoke  out  in  favor  of  the  collective  dis- 
cussion of  questions  of  European  security  by  all  the  European 
countries. 

The  Karlovy  Vaiy  Conference  of  the  Communist  and  Workers’ 
Parties  of  Europe  was  of  great  importance  for  increasing  activeness 
in  the  struggle  for  European  security.3  The  program  it  advanced  is 
just  as  relevant  today  as  it  was  two  and  a half  years  ago. 

The  Deputies  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Supreme  Soviet,  of  course,  are  aware 
of  the  wide  response  that  has  been  received  by  the  Message  From  the 
Warsaw  Pact  States  to  All  European  Countries  on  convening  an  all- 
European  conference  on  questions  of  security,  adopted  in  March,  1969, 
in  Budapest.4  In  fact,  no  European  state  has  raised  any  objections  to 
the  proposal  to  convene  such  a conference. 

The  Soviet  government  expresses  its  satisfaction  with  the  initiative 
of  the  government  of  Finland  in  proposing  to  all  interested  states  that 
preparations  for  a conference  be  begun  through  consultations  among 
the  governments  involved  and  that  at  a definite  stage  a meeting  be  held 
to  discuss  questions  related  to  the  convocation  of  the  conference.5  The 
Soviet  government  has  responded  positively  to  this  initiative  of  the 
Finnish  government  and  is  prepared  to  help  in  its  realization. 

The  governments  of  a number  of  countries  state  that  it  is  important 
to  ensure  the  success  of  an  all-European  conference  by  carrying  out  the 
necessary  preparations.  This  is  not  at  variance  with  our  views.  It  is 
important  only  that  the  preparations  not  become  an  impenetrable 


1 Pravda,  July  11,  1969,  pp.  2-4;  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press , Aug.  6, 
1969,  pp.  6-10. 

2 Documents  on  Disarmament , 1966,  pp.  407-420. 

4 Ibid,,  1967,  pp.  197-203. 

4 Ante,  pp.  106-109.  ,£ 

8 Ante,  pp.  197-198.  '! 
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maze  through  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  one’s  way  to  the 
conference. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  advocates  the  implementation,  through  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  states  of  Eastern  and  Western  Europe,  of  large- 
scale  projects  in  the  fields  of  power  engineering,  transportation  and 
public  health,  matters  that  have  a direct  bearing  on  the  well-being  of 
the  whole  continent.  Broad  economic,  scientific  and  technical  coopera- 
tion and  unimpeded,  mutually  advantageous  trade  and  cultural  ex- 
changes can  and  must  become,  as  they  develop,  an  important  basis  for 
political  cooperation  . cell. 

As  we  see,  there  are  quite  a few  problems  that  might  be  considered ; 
all  that  is  necessary  is  willingness  to  consider  them  and  to  find 
solutions. 

On  the  whole,  our  positions  in  Europe  are  secure.  The  gains  of 
socialism  and  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  allies  are  safe.  The  German  Democratic  Republic  occupies  the  same 
place  in  the  defense  system  of  the  Warsaw'  Pact  countries  as  all  the 
other  members,  and  no  one  should  yield  to  the  temptation  to  test  the 
firmness  of  its  position. 

We  have  not  threatened  anyone  in  the  past  and  we  are  not  threaten- 
ing anyone  now',  either  in  Europe  or  beyond  its  confines.  In  defeating 
the  fascist  aggressors,  our  army  brought  nGt  war  but  peace  to  the  center 
of  Europe.  In  all  its  activity,  the  Soviet  Union  has  proven  in  practice 
that  security  in  Europe  is  inseparable  from  our  own  security,  and  it 
proceeds  and  will  continue  to  proceed  from  this  premise  in  its  foreign 
policy. 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  believe  that  the  creation  of  a zone 
free  of  nuclear  missiles  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  area  would  be  of 
great  importance  for  the  security  of  Europe,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
African  continent  and  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  The  adoption  by  the 
appropriate  states  of  a commitment  to  prevent  the  deployment  of 
nuclear  missiles  in  this  area  would,  first  of  all,  strengthen  the  security 
of  the  countries  there ; second,  it  wrould  facilitate  an  easing  of  tension 
in  tlfe  world  generally. 

The  question  of  the  nondeployment  of  nuclear  weapons  and  delivery 
systems  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  area  is  an  important  question  that 
merits  serious  consideration  by  the  interested  states,  and  today  it  is 
more  urgent  than  ever  before. 


For  many  years  now  the  Chinese  leaders  have  been  assailing  our 
policy  aimed  at  the  disarmament  of  states  and  the  elimination  of 
nuclear  weapons,  a policy  that,  as  is  known,  is  opposed  by  imperialism. 
The  Chinese  leaders  declare  that  any  agreement  on  disarmament, 
especially  nuclear  disarmament,  is  a fraud  and  that  under  no  circum- 
stances will  China  accept  such  an  agreement  or  sit  down  to  negotiate  on 
these  questions.  Showing  little  concern  for  the  future,  this  is  just  what 
they  say — they  will  not  participate  in  negotiations  and  will  not  sit 
down  with  the  other  powers  at  the  negotiations  table.  In  response  to 
this  bravado,  one  might  say:  “Don’t  spit  in  the  well — you'll  be  want- 
ing to  drink  the  water  too.” 
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One  of  the  most  crucial  problems  facing  mankind  is  the  problem  of 
halting  the  arms  race  and  of  disarmament.  The  various  goals  toward 
which  states  orient  their  policies  are  reflected  in  their  various  ap- 
proaches to  this  problem. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  policies  and  propaganda  of  the  imperialist 
powers  have  worked  overtime  to  drive  into  people’s  minds  the  idea  that 
the  arms  race  is  an  inevitable  companion  of  mankind.  These  powers 
spend  a large  part  of  the  profits  received  by  those  who  get  rich  on  arms 
production  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  more  and  more  military 
appropriations  and  the  necessity  of  the  arms  race.  . . . 

The  Soviet  Union  has  proceeded  and  continues  to  proceed  from  the 
premise  that  the  general  and  complete  disarmament  of  states  would 
be  the  most  radical  step  toward  lessening  the  danger  of  a new  world 
war.  The  peoples  are  being  deceived  by  those  governments  that  are 
trying  to  prove  that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a decisive  step. 

The  thinking  of  statesmen  and  scientists  must  now  be  directed  not 
toward  determining  the  conditions  in  which  new  types  of  weapons  can 
be  used,  an  activity  that  NATO  military  headquarters  is  very  fond 
of,  but  toward  disarmament,  since  the  arms  race  has  long  since  become 
madness. 

A number  of  problems  relating  to  the  field  of  disarmament  require 
urgent  solution. 

One  of  the  most  basic  questions  that  has  arisen  is  that  of  so-called 
strategic  weapons.  What  is  involved  here  is  above  all  the  question  of 
whether  the  major  powers  are  to  reach  an  agreement  on  checking  the 
race  for  the  creation  of  increasingly  destructive  means  of  attack  and 
counterattack,  or  whether  each  power  will  seek  to  pull  ahead  in  one 
area  or  another  in  order  to  achieve  military  superiority  over  its  rival, 
which  would  compel  the  latter  to  mobilize  still  more  national  resources 
for  the  arms  race.  And  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  matter  that  must  not  be  overlooked 
in  the  long-range  policies  of  states.  This  is  largely  connected  with  the 
fact  that  weapons  control  and  guidance  systems  are  becoming,  if  one 
may  say  so,  more  and  more  independent  of  the  people  who  create  them. 
Human  hearing  and  vision  are  not  capable  of  reacting  accurately  at 
today’s  velocities,  and  the  human  brain  is  sometimes  unable  to  evaluate 
the  readings  of  a multitude  of  instruments  quickly  enough ; the  deci- 
sion ,made  by  a human  being  ultimately  depends  on  the  conclusions 
provided  to  him  by  computer  devices. 

Governments  must  do  everything  in  their  power  so  as  to  be  able  to 
determine  the  development  of  events,  not  find  themselves  in  the  role  of 
captives  of  these  events. 

The  Soviet  government  has  already  reported  to  the  Supreme  Soviet 
on  its  readiness  to  enter  into  an  exchange  of  opinions  with  the  U.S.A. 
on  so-called  strategic  weapons.  The  U.S.  government  has  stated  that 
it  is  preparing  for  an  exchange  of  opinions.  The  Soviet  government 
is  also  ready  for  this.  One  would  like  to  express  the  hope  that  both 
sides  will  approach  this  question  witli  recognition  of  its  great 
importance. 

Since  the  very  appearance  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  using  atomic  energy  only  for  peaceful 
purposes  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  reach  an  appropriate  international 
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agreement  on  this  question.  The  Soviet  Union  has  consistently  adhered 
to  these  views  and  favors  such  a solution  now. 

All  the  main  questions  pertaining  to  complete  nuclear  disarmament 
and  the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons — in  other  words,  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  to  produce  nuclear  weapons — can 
be  resolved  properly  only  with  the  participation  of  all  the  nuclear 
powers,  and  this  means  all.  That  is  the  only  way  to  deal  with  these 
questions.  The  Soviet  government  is,  as  before,  prepared  to  discuss  this 
enormously  important  matter  with  representatives  of  the  other  nuclear 
powers. 

In  close  conjunction  with  this  question  is  the  task  of  preventing  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  Soviet  Union,  along  with  other 
countries,  has  begun  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonprolifera- 
tion of  Nuclear  Weapons,  which  has  already  been  signed  by  about  90 
states.6  We  should  like  to  express  the  hope  that  those  countries  in 
which  the  question  of  adhering  to  the  treaty  is  still  under  discussion 
will  arrive  at  the  only  correct  conclusion,  that  it  is  necessary  to  sign 
and  ratify  it. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  always  attached  importance  to  the  question 
of  a total  ban  on  nuclear  weapons  tests.  The  1963  Moscow  Treaty  on 
the  cessation  of  such  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space  and  under 
water  was  a major  step  in  this  direction.7  However,  underground  test 
explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  have  still  not  been  banned.  The  Soviet 
government  is  ready  for  an  agreement  on  this  question  as  well. 

For  such  an  agreement  to  be  reached,  the  Western  powers  must  not 
complicate  the  matter  by  advancing  groundless  conditions  that  go 
beyond  the  task  of  banning  nuclear  weapons  tests.  The  effectiveness 
of  the  ban  can  be  ensured  by  using  national  means  of  control,  and  an 
agreement  must  be  reached  on  this  basis. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  proposed  a ban  on  the  use  of  the  seabed  and 
the  ocean  floor  for  military  purposes.8  There  is  reason  for  satisfaction 
with  the  reaction  to  this  proposal.  True,  we  have  also  encountered 
attempts  to  lessen  the  extent  of  the  states’  commitments.  However,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  member-countries  of  the  Disarmament 
Committee  favor  an  effective  treaty  of  this  sort. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  proceed  from  the  premise  that 
the  demilitarization  of  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor  corresponds  to 
the  interests  of  all  countries. 

Our  country  has  submitted  for  consideration  by  other  states,  includ- 
ing the  members  of  the  Disarmament  Committee  in  Geneva,  a proposal 
providing  for  a ban  on  chemical  and  biological  means  of  warfare  that 
is  more  effective  than  the  existing  ban.0  The  Soviet  government  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  states  will  resolve  this  question  with  all  the 
requisite  responsibility  and  that  a proper  agreement,  backed  up  by 
international  law,  will  'be  reached  in  the  not-too-distant  future. 

The  Soviet  Union’s  foreign-policy  activity  aimed  at  halting  the 
arms  race  and  at  disarmament  is  carried  on  in  the  closest  cooperation 


* Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 

1 1bid.,  1968,  pp.  291-293. 

* Ante,  pp.  112-113. 

* Cf.  ante,  pp.  243-244.  See  also  Soviet  proposal  submitted  to  tlie  G.A.  on  Sept.  19 
(post,  pp.  764-765). 
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with  the  fraternal  socialist  countries  and  with  their  support.  Our 
Warsaw  Pact  allies — Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  the  G.D.R.,  Bulgaria, 
Hungary  and  Rumania — attach  paramount  importance  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  progress  in  this  field.  In  turn,  they  have  made  important  pro- 
posals on  various  aspects  of  disarmament,  particularly  aspects  relating 
to  the  countries  of  Europe. 

Recently  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic  was  invited  to  participate 
in  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Committee  as  a full  member.  The  M.P.R.’s 
position  on  disarmament  has  always  been  plain  and  clear-cut.  It  has 
invariably  supported  every  constructive  step  in  the  field  of  disarma- 
ment. Now  it  is  receiving  even  greater  opportunities  for  pursuing  this 
course. 

This  is  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  questions  of  disarmament, 
and  we  are  fully  resolved  to  continue  it.  The  course  of  cheeking  the 
arms  race  and  stopping  it,  the  course  of  disarmament,  is  the  only  cor- 
rect course ; it  is  dictated  by  the  objective  conditions  in  the  world,  not 
least  of  all  by  the  scientific  and  technological  revolution  that  mankind 
is  experiencing.  Which  way  to  channel  this  revolution — in  the  direc- 
tion of  war  or  in  the  direction  of  peace — is  a question  of  extreme 
importance. 

Every  government,  and  every  scientist  for  whom  the  world  is  not 
confined  within  the  walls  of  his  laboratory  or  office  and  who  possesses 
a sense  of  civic  responsibility,  cannot  help  asking  what  goals  scientific 
inquiry  and  its  results  serve,  whether  they  are  being  used  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  world  or  by  an  aggressor  who  is  preparing  to  commit  a crime 
or  has  already  committed  one.  The  Soviet  Union  is  in  favor  of  putting 
the  enormous  forces  wrested  from  nature  at  the  service  of  people,  at 
the  service  of  peace. 

On  questions  of  disarmament,  as  well  as  on  many  other  questions  of 
international  life,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  socialist  countries 
are  always  aware  of  the  support  of  the  large  group  of  nonaligned 
states,  whose  policies  are  an  important  positive  factor  in  the  general 
struggle  for  peace,  and  they  appreciate  the  position  of  these  states. 


props  in  the  struggle  against  socialism  and  against  peace  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  changing  the  direction  of  this  course  of  nonalignment. 


The  Soviet  government  has  always  attached  great  importance  to 


ment  of  good  relations  with  the  U.S.A.  and  would  like  these  relations 
to  become  friendly  relations,  since  we  are  convinced  that  this  would 


ferences.  But  the  Soviet  Union  has  always  proceeded  from  the  premise 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A.  can  find  a common  language  on  ques- 
tions of  maintaining  peace.  It  goes  without  saying  that  understand- 
ings or  agreements  on  these  questions  are  attainable  when  they  are 
consistent  with  mutual  interests,  including  the  interests  of  our  allies 
and  friends. 


One  would  like  to  express  the  conviction  that  those  who  are  seeking 


relations  with  the  United  States  of  America.  We  favor  the  develop- 


correspond  to  the  interests  of  both  the  Soviet  and  the  American 
peoples. 


It  is  clear  that  our  two  countries  are  divided  by  profound  class  dif- 
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We  took  note  of  President  R.  Nixon’s  statement  that,  in  his  opinion, 
an  era  of  negotiation  is  following  a period  of  confrontation.10  The 
Soviet  Union  favors  negotiation.  If  the  U.S.government  pursues  this 
line  in  practice,  then  there  will  be  a readiness  on  our  side,  as  there  has 
been  in  the  past,  to  reach  an  agreement  of  positions,  'both  on  questions 
of  bilateral  relations  with  the  U.S.A.  and  on  unsettled  international 
problems.  Naturally,  the  Soviet  Union,  following  the  unvarying  prin- 
ciples of  its  foreign  policy,  will  proceed  in  this  matter  on  the  basis  of 
respect  for  the  inalienable  rights  and  legitimate  interests  of  other 
states,  both  large  and  small. 

The  Soviet  side  is  ready  to  study  the  possibilities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Soviet- American  relations.  Why  not  consider,  for  example, 
the  question  of  exchanging  authoritative  delegations  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Supreme  Soviet  and  the  U.S.  Congress?  Needless  to  say,  the  U.S.  Pres- 
ident’s statements  in  favor  of  a well -prepared  Soviet- American  sum- 
mit meeting  have  also  not  gone  unnoticed  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  entertain  no  illusions  that  the  number  of  people  in  the  U.S.A. 
who  oppose  the  establishment  of  good  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries is  going  to  decrease  rapidly.  The  mechanism  set  in  motion  there 
by  forces  that  do  not  hide  their  animosity  toward  our  social  system 
continues  to  operate  at  full  capacity.  But  even  these  circles  must  realize 
that  the  prevention  of  clashes  between  the  world’s  two  biggest  powers 
and  the  establishment  of  normal  or,  even  better,  good  relations  between 
them  are  in  the  interests  of  both  countries. 


Statement  by  the  British  Representative  (Mulley)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Chemical 
and  Biological  Warfare  {Extract],  July  10,  1969*  1 


8.  But  I hope  that  the  Committee  will  also  have  time  to  give 
serious  and  detailed  consideration  to  the  whole  question  of  chemical 
and  biological  warfare.  We  now  have  the  Secretary-General’s  report 
on  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  the  effects 
of  their  possible  use.  We  are  deeply  indebted  to  him  and  to  his  con- 
sultant experts  who  have  drafted  this  report  for  the  hard  work  they 
have  put  into  producing  it  in  time  for  us  to  consider  it  at  this  session. 
They  are  to  be  greatly  congratulated  on  meeting  the  exacting  time- 
table set  for  their  work,  as  well  as  on  the  contents  of  their  report. 
I should  like  also  to  express  appreciation  to  Mr.  Epstein,  who  acted 
as  Chairman,  and  to  all  the  United  Nations  staff  who  contributed  to 
this  outstanding  achievement.  The  report  is  a comprehensive  document 
which  will  be  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  us,  and  I trust  that  it 
will  be  given  wide  publicity  in  all  countries.  We  can  best  repay  our 
debt  by  making  full  use  of  the  report  to  work  out  positive  and  realistic 
proposals  for  action  in  this  field  for  consideration  by  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  next  session. 


10  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  p.  695. 

1 ENDC/PV.418,  pp.  6-13. 
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9.  We  need  more  time  to  study  the  report  in  detail,  but  I am  sure 
that  we  have  nil  taken  note  of  and  share  the  hope  expressed  by  the 
authors  in  their  conclusion  that — 

. . . this  report  will  contribute  to  public  awareness  of  the  profoundly  dangerous 
results  if  these  weapons  were  ever  used,  and  that  an  aroused  public  will  demand 
and  receive  assurances  that  governments  are  working  for  the  earliest  effective 
elimination  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons.2 

This  lays  a particular  responsibility  on  this  Committee  to  put  pro- 
posals for  action  before  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Naturally  the  experts  themselves  have  not  made  any  recommendations 
for  positive  action ; that  would  have  been  outside  their  terms  of  refer- 
ence. But  the  Secretary-General  has  made  some  recommendations  of 
his  own  in  his  important  foreword  to  the  report,  and  it  is  these  that 
I should  like  to  take  as  my  starting  point. 

10.  The  Secretary-General’s  first  recommendation  is  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  should  renew  the  appeal  to  all  States  to 
accede  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.3  This  recommendation  has  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  Time  and  time 
again  I have  stressed  in  this  Committee  and  elsewhere  that  we  attach 
the  greatest  possible  importance  to  the  Geneva  Protocol.  A tremendous 
step  forward  will  have  been  taken  if  as  a result  of  this  report  all 
States  adhere  to  the  Protocol. 

11.  But  it  is  just  because  we  attach  such  importance  to  the  Geneva 
Protocol  that  I must  admit  to  having  some  reservations  about  the 
Secretary-General’s  second  recommendation — that  the  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  make  a clear  affirmation  that  the  prohibition  contained 
in  the  Geneva  Protocol  applies  to  the  use  in  war  of  all  chemical,  bac- 
teriological and  biological  agents,  including  tear  gas  and  other  harass- 
ing agents,  which  now  exist  or  which  may  be  developed  in  the  future. 
At  present  only  about  half  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  are 
parties  to  the  Geneva  Protocol.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  for  the  parties 
to  the  Protocol,  and  for  them  alone,  to  say  what  the  Protocol  means. 

12.  Moreover,  the  Secretary-General  interprets  the  Protocol  as 
covering  both  lethal  and  noil-lethal  chemical  agents.  I fear  that  it 
may  be  difficult  to  secure  the  unanimous  agreement  of  all  the  parties 
to  the  Protocol  that  this  is  in  fact  what  the  Protocol  means,  and  even 
more  difficult  to  secure  the  unanimous  agreement  of  all  Members  of 
the  United  Nations.  Is  it  not  all  too  possible  that  an  attempt  to  secure 
an  affirmation  of  the  kind  envisaged  by  the  Secretary-General  would 
fail  ? And,  if  this  proved  to  be  the  case,  might  not  our  failure  to  agree 
throw  doubt  on  the  continued  validity  of  the  Protocol  ? It  is  because 
of  these  considerations,  together  with  the  Secretary-General’s  third 
recommendation,  that  I have  proposed  that  the  Protocol  be  reinforced 
by  a new  instrument  or  instruments. 

13.  I feel  sure  that  there  will  be  general  support  for  the  objective 
indicated  by  the  Secretary-General  in  his  third  recommendation,  and 
that  we  should  all  1 ike 


3 Ante , p.  298. 

3 To  . rotocol  appears  post,  pp.  704-7C5. 
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. . . to  halt  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  all  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  agents  for  purposes  of  war  and  to  achieve  their 
effective  elimination  from  the  arsenal  of  weapons.4 

That  must  be  our  goal.  But  what  is  the  best  means  of  achieving  it? 
It  is  my  conviction  that,  if  we  try  to  tackle  biological  and  chemical 
methods  of  warfare  simultaneously,  far  from  making  progress  on 
both  fronts  we  shall  not  make  the  rapid  progress  that  we  want  and, 
i am  sure,  the  whole  world  wants.  As  I have  explained  on  previous 
occasions,  our  view  is  that  chemical  weapons  pose  a more  difficult 
problem  than  biological  weapons,  and  that  therefore  the  right  course 
is  to  make  a start  by  banning  not  merely  the  use  but  the  actual  pro- 
duction and  possession  of  biological  weapons.  I shall  not  repeat  the 
arguments  now,  but  there  are  two  points  I should  like  to  make. 

14.  My  first  point  is  that,  although  the  Secretary-General’s  report 
deals  with  both  biological  and  chemical  weapons,  it  brings  out  clearly 
the  difference  between  the  two.  I would  direct  attention  to  paragraphs 
21  to  3i  of  the  report,  which  deal  with  the  differences  as  regards  the 
potential  toxicity,  speed  of  action,  duration  of  effect,  specificity,  con- 
trollability and  residual  effects.  The  report  shows  that,  weight  for 
weight,  biological  agents  are  of  potentially  much  greater  contami- 
nating power,  are  much  more  difficult  to  control  in  action  and  are  more 
unpredictable  in  effect  than  are  chemical  agents. 

15.  May  1 also  draw  attention  to  table  4 on  page  57? 5 This  table 
gives  comparative  estimates  of  the  disabling  effects  of  hypothetical 
attacks  on  totally  unprotected  populations  using  a nuclear,  chemical 
or  biological  weapon  that  could  be  carried  by  a single  strategic 
bomber.  The  area  affected  by  a nuclear  weapon  would  be  up  to  300 
square  kilometres;  for  a chemical  weapon  the  area  affected  would  be 
lip  to  60  square  kilometres;  but  for  a bacteriological  (biological) 
weapon  the  figure  is  of  a different  order— up  to  100,000  square  kilo- 
metres. It  is  clear  from  this  that  chemical  weapons  can  be  used  with  a 
certain  amount  of  precision,  but  that  in  the  nature  of  things  biological 
weapons  are  totally  indiscriminate.  This  in  itself  seems  to  me  to  be 
a good  reason  why  we  should  try  to  tackle  biological  weapons  first. 

16.  The  second  point  I should  like  to  make  is  that,  though  we  think 
the  best  course  is  to  tackle  biological  weapons  first,  that  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  present  position  with  regard  to 
chemical  weapons  without  trying  to  do  anything  about  it.  We  are  not. 
Our  draft  text  of  a convention  prohibiting  biological  methods  of  war- 
fare^—which  I beg  leave  to  submit  formally  today— includes  an  article 
( article  V)  under  which  each  of  the  parties  would  undertake  to  pursue 
negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effective  measures  to  strengthen  the 
existing  Constraints  on  the  use  of  chemical  methods  of  warfare.6  Just 
as  in  the  negotiations  on  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  we  should  tackle  the  horizontal  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  first  but  Commit  ourselves  absolutely  to  make  progress  on 
vertical  proliferation  as  well,7  so  in  the  field  of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  we  think  that  the  right  course  is  to  conclude  a convention  on 


4 Ante , p.  267. 

* A/7576,  p.  57. 

* Infra. 

7 See  art.  VI  of  the  Treaty  (Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  p.  464). 
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biological  warfare  now,  but  commit  ourselves  absolutely  to  the  goal  of 
taking  comparable  measures  with  regard  to  chemical  warfare. 

17.  I Should  like  now  to  take  the  Committee  rapidly  through  the 
texts  I have  Submitted.  As  will  be  seen,  they  consist  of  a draft  con- 
vention and  a draft  Security  Council  resolution.8  Such  a resolution  is 
essential,  if  only  because  an  important  role  is  envisaged  for  the  United 
Nations  Secretary-General  in  the  investigation  of  complaints,  and  the 
convention  cannot  impose  obligations  on  the  Secretary-General.  The 
convention  and  the  resolution  are  therefore  complementary  and  form 
an  integral  whole. 

18.  I have  already  mentioned  the  importance  we  attach  to  the 
Geneva  Protocol,  and  the  first  point  to  which  I would  draw  attention 
is  that  four  of  the  preambular  paragraphs  are  directly  concerned  with 
the  Protocol.  I hope  that  these  paragraphs,  taken  in  ton  junction  with 
Article  VI,  will  finally  remove  any  doubt  that,  far  from  undermining 
the  Protocol,  our  convention  will  effectively  reinforce  it.  The  rest  of 
the  preamble  is,  I think,  Self-explanatory.  The  basis  of  what  we  are 
seeking  to  do  is  expressed  in  the  fourth  paragraph : “Believing  that 
chemical  and  biological  discoveries  should  be  used  only  for  the  better- 
ment of  human  life”. 

19.  Article  t has  a dual  purpose.  It  contains  tile  central  prohibition 
on  the  use  of  biological  methods  of  warfare,  and  it  defines  what  is 
meant  by  that  term.  The  convention  is,  of  course,  aimed  primarily  at 
prohibiting  the  use  for  hostile  purposes  of  disease-spreading  microbes 
which  may  be  bacteria  or  viruses  or  other  microbial  agents  such  as 
rickettsiae,  which  come  somewhere  between  the  two.  However,  it  is 
possible  to  envisage  the  use  in  war  of  biological  agents  which  are  not 
microbes:  hookworm*  for  instance,  or  the  bilharzia  worm,  or  even 
crop-destroying  insects  such  as  locusts  or  Colorado  beetles.  We  have 
therefore  tried  to  find  a definition  which  includes  all  possible  agents. 
Incidentally,  I know  that  the  wording  of  this  article  may  seem  clumsy, 
but  if  it  read  “.  * . never  in  any  circumstances  to  engage  in  biological 
methods  of  warfare,  by  making  uSe  . . that  might  give  the  im- 
pression that  there  were  other  ways  of  engaging  iii  biological  methods 
of  warfare  that  were  permitted. 

20.  Since  the  aim  of  the  draft  convention  is  to  outlaw  biological 
warfare  completely,  article  I is  so  framed  as  to  prohibit  the  use  of  bio- 
logical methods  of  .warfare  even  in  self-defence.  But  article  II,  which 
extends  the  prohibition  on  use  to  cover  also  production,  possession  and 
acquisition  of  biological  agents  for  hostile  purposes,  as  well  as  research 
work  aimed  at  Such  production,  does  not  seek  to  prohibit  the  right  of 
any  party  to  develop  a passive  defensive  capability  against  biological 
warfare.  That  is  to  say,  nothing  in  the  convention  prohibits,  for 
instance,  work  on  developing  vaccines  for  defensive  purposes,  or  the 
production  of  protective  and  warning  devices. 

21.  As  I have  pointed  out  before  to  the  Committee,  verification, 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  normally  uSed  in  disarmament  nego- 
tiations* is  simply  not  possible  in  the-field  of  biological  warfare.  The 
agents  which  might  be  used  for  hostile  purposes  are  generally  indis- 
tinguishable from  those  which  are  needed  for  peaceful  medical  pur- 


* The  draft  resolution  appears  Infra. 
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poses,  and  militarily  significant  quantities  of  a biological  warfare 
agent  could  be  produced  clandestinely  in  a building  the  size  of  a small 
house  or  large  garage.  We  have  therefore  made  provision  in  article  III 
of  the  draft  convention  and  in  the  draft  resolution  for  a complaints 
procedure  under  which  complaints  by  a party  that  biological  methods, 
of  warfare  had  been  used  against  it  would  be  addressed  to  the  United 
Nations  Secretary-General,  who,  it  is  envisaged,  would  have  standing 
authority  from  the  Security  Council  to  investigate  such  complaints, 
immediately  and  report  his  findings  to  the  Security  Council.  Other 
complaints,  for  example  about  production  and  possession  and  about 
use  against  another  party?  would  be  addressed  to  the  Security  Council 
itself,  which  would  then,  if  it  saw  fit,  authorize  the  Secretary-General 
to  carry  out  an  investigation  and  report  back. 

22.  It  is  of  course  desirable  that  investigation  of  all  complaints 
should  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order  to  strengthen  the  deter- 
rent effect  of  such  machinery.  Quick  and  automatic  investigation 
should  be  possible  where  a party  alleges  that  biological  methods  of 
warfare  have  been  used  against  it,  because  in  that  case  the  complainant 
would  provide  all  the  facilities  for  carrying  out  an  investigation.  In 
other  cases,  facilities  for  carrying  out  investigations  would  nave  to  be 
provided  by  parties  who  might  well  object  to  doing  so.  In  those  circum- 
stances it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  automatic  investigation. 

23.  If  I may  revert  for  a moment  to  article  II  (a)  (i),  people  might 
ask  whether  it  would  not  be  preferable  to  specify  what  types  and  quan- 
tities of  biological  agents  are.  consistent  with  the  criterion  of  inde- 
pendent peaceful  justification.  However,  given  the  vast  number  of  such 
agents  and  the  infinite  variety  of  individual  requirements,  that  would, 
I fear,  be  quite  impracticable.  .But  types  and  quantities  would  be 
extremely  relevant  to  any  investigation  of  a complaint  that  article  II 
of  the  convention  had  been  breached;  The  investigating  body  would 
establish  the  types  and  quantities  that-  were  in  production  and  report 
the  justification  for  that  production  offered  by  the  State  concerned. 
It  would  then  be  for  the  Security  Council,  and  indeed  for  individual 
parties,  to  decide  whether  the  justification  was  adequate  and  to  act 
accordingly. 

24.  As  a further  deterrent  against  infringement,  parties  would 
affirm  their  intention,  under  article  IV,  to  provide  or  support  appro- 
priate assistance,  in  accordance  with  the  United  Nations  Charter,  to 
any  party  against  which  biological  methods  of  warfare  had  been  used. 
This  question  of  security  assurances  is  a difficult  one,  as  we  have  found 
in  other  contexts,  and  i shall  now  make  only  two  points.  The  first  is 
that  we  are  not,  as  in  the  non-proliferation  Treaty,  dealing  with 
weapons  which  some  countries  have  and  are  going  to  keep  but  which 
other  countries  do  not  have  and  are  not.  going  to  acquire.  Under  the 
non-proliferation  Treaty  the  nuclear- weapon  States  will  have  a par- 
ticular responsibility  for  the  security  requirements  of  the  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States,  but  under  this  draft  convention  all  parties  would  be 
equal  and  would  have  an  equal  responsibility  iri  the  security  field.  My 
second  point  is  that  the  obligation  on  parties  would  not  be  simply  to 
seek  action  by  the  Security  Council.  It  would  be  an  obligation^— or 
rather  ah  affirmation  of  intention— to  take  some  kind  of  action  them- 
selves in  accordance  with  the  Charter  to  assist  the  victim*  rather  than 
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an  obligation  to  take  action  against  the  aggressor — though  of  course 
the  Security  Council  might  decide  that  the  latter  was  called  for  too. 

25.  I have  already  referred  to  article  V of  the  draft  convention, 
and  there  is  little  more  that  I need  say  about  it  at  the  moment.  Let  me 
only  add  that,  if  it  is  possible— as  I hope  and  believe  it  is  possible— to 
achieve  the  - early  and  complete  prohibition  of  biological  methods  of 
warfare,  this  will  create  a favourable  climate  for  examining  further 
the  possibility  of  achieving  far-reaching  measures  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament  in  the  field  of  chemical  warfare.  Much  of  the  prepara- 
tory work  that  will  be  needed  to  bring  about  ah  effective  prohibition  of 
biological  methods  of  warfare  on  the  lines  we  have  suggested— for 
instance,  work  on  methods  of  investigating  complaints  of  infringe- 
ments of  any  convention— might  well  be  of  great  use  when  the  problem 
of  chemical  Weapons  is  tackled. 

26;  Articles  VII,  VIII  and  X of  the  draft  convention  have  been 
left  blank  for  the  moment,  as  I feel  it  is  important  to  concentrate  on 
the  substantive  issues  at  this  stage.  We  have  no  firm  views  ourselves 
as  yet  on  what  the  entry-into-force  provisions  should  be,  and  we 
would  welcome  suggestions.  Article  IX  is  based  on  article  IV  of  the 
1963  partial  test-ban  Treaty®  as  far  as  duration  is  concerned,  and 
oh  article  X of  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  as  far  as  the  right  of 
withdrawal  is  concerned. 

27.  The  draft  Security  Council  resolution  is  complementary  to  the 
draft  convention.  Its  purpose  is,  first,  to  authorize  the  United  Nations 
Secretary-General  to  establish  the  machinery  required  for  the  investi- 
gation of  a complaint  by  a State  that  biological  methods  of  warfare 
have  been  used  against  it;  and  secondly,  to  provide  as  much  assurance 
as  possible  that  complaints  would  be  investigated  and  that  the  Secu- 
rity Council  would  take  appropriate  action  if  the  investigation  showed 
the  complaint  to  be  well  founded.  We  have  not  attempted  to  indicate 
the  khad  of  machinery  which  the  Secretary-General  might  set  up 
in  order  to  investigate  complaints.  We  have  naturally  considered 
that,  but  would  welcome  the  views  of  other  delegations  before  putting 
forward  firm  proposals.  What  we  are  proposing  is  something  entirely 
new,  and  we  think  it  important  that  careful  consideration  should 
be  given,  on  an  international  basis,  to  the  form  the  machinery  might 
take.  The  Secretary-General  might,  for  example,  decide  at  the  appro- 
priate time  to  set  up  a working  party  to  examine  this  requirement. 

28.  It  is  now  almost  a year  since  I first  proposed  in  this  Com- 
mittee that,  having  concluded  the  non-proliferation  Treaty,  we  should 
give  urgent  attention  to  the  problems  of  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare.9 10 I confess  to  some  disappointment  that  we  have  not  made 
greater  progress.  However,  nmv  that  we  have  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-General,  which  fully  justifies  the  initiative  of  this  com- 
mittee in  asking  for  this  work  to  be  done,  we  must  take  urgent  action 
to  begin  to  implement  it.  Not  only  is  it  important  that  we  deal  with 
these  matters  because  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  use  of  such 
methods  of  war;  it  is  equally  important  that  we  do  so  in  the  wider 


9 Documents  oh  Disarmament,  1963,  pp.  201-293. 

10  ENDC/PV.  381,  pp.  31-33. 
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context  of  progress  towards  general  and  complete  disarmament.  I 
agree  very  strongly  with  the  penultimate  paragraph  of  the  report: 

The  momentum  of  the  arms  race  would  clearly  decrease  if  the  production 
of  these  weapons  were  effectively  and  unconditionally  banned.  Their  use, 
which  could  cause  an  enormous  loss  of  human  life,  has  already  been  condemned 
and  prohibited  by  international  agreements,  in  particular  the  Geneva  Protocol 
of  1925,  and,  more  recently,  in  resolutions  Of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  prospects  for  general  and  complete  disarmament  under 
effective  international  control,  and  hence  for  peace  throughout  the  world,  would 
brighten  , significantly  if  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemi- 
cal and  bacteriological  (biological)  agents  intended  for  purposes  of  war  were 
to  end  and  if  they  were  eliminated  from  all  military  arsenals.11 

29.  That  is  the  challenge  which  this  Committee  must  meet.  In 
submitting  my  draft  convention  for  serious  and  constructive  consider- 
ation I fully  appreciate  that  it  deals  with  only  part  of  the  problem. 
But  I consider  that  to  make  successful  progress  in  this  field  we  must 
move  step  by  step,  as  we  are  seeking  to  ao  in  the  nuclear  field,  giving 
priority  to  measures  which  seem  most  likely  to  produce  agreement. 
The  idea  that  biological  weapons  could  be  used  deliberately  to  spread 
disease  generates  a universal  sense  of  horror;  No  country  has  used 
such  weapons  in  war,  and  I know  of  ho  one  who  is  prepared  publicly 
to  advocate  their  use.  Surely  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  agree- 
ment oh  a convention  to  ban  such  weapons  entirely;  and  I hope  we 
can  agree  to  present  a draft  convention  to  the  General  Assembly 
this  year.  If  we  do  that,  I would  expect  that  at  our  next  session  we 
should  be  able  to  follow  it  up  with  a similar  measure  covering  chemi- 
cal weapons,  so  that  that  could  be  considered  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1970, 

30.  Our  final  goal  with  respect  to  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
has  been  well  charted  by  the  unanimous  report  of  the  experts  and  has 
already  been  endorsed  by  the  Secretary-General.  By  giving  urgent 
consideration  to  the  preparation  of  a convention  along  tne  lines  of  the 
draft  I have  submitted  today  we  can  made  a first  positive  step  towards 
its  achievement. 


British  Proposal  Submitted  to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Dis- 
armament Committee:  Draft  Convention  on  Biological 
Warfare,  July  10,  1969*  1 

_ The  States  concluding  this  Convention,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  “Parties  to  the  Convention”, 

Recalling  that  many  States  have  become  Parties  to  the  Protocol 
for  the  Prohibition  or  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous 
or  Other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare,  signed 
at  Geneva  on  17  June  1925.2 

Recognizing  the  contribution  that  the  said  Protocol  has  already 
made,  and  continues  to  make,  to  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war, 


11  Ante,  p,  298. 

1 ENDC/255,  July  10,  1969.  A revised  version  was  submitted  on  Aug.  26  (post, 
pp.  433-434). 

2 Post,  pp.  764-765. 
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Recalling  further  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Resolutions 
2162  B (XXI)  of  5 December  19663  and  2454  A (XXIII)  of 
20  December  1968, 4 which  called  for  strict  observance  by  all  States 
of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  and  invited 
dll  Stales  to  accede  to  it, 

Believing  that  chemical  and  biological  discoveries  should  be  used 
only  for  the  betterment  of  human  life, 

Recognizing  nevertheless  that  the  development  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge throughout  the  world  will  increase  the  risk  of  eventual  use  of 
biological  methods  of  warfare, 

Convinced  that  such  use  would  be  repugnant  to  the  conscience  of 
mankind  and  that  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  minimize  this  risk, 
Desiring  therefore  to  reinforce  the  Geneva  Protocol  by  the  conclu- 
sion of  a Convention  making  special  provision  in  this  field, 

Declaring  their  belief  that,  in  particular,  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  prohibition  of  recourse  to  biological  methods  of  warfare  in 
any  circumstances, 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 


Article  I 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Convention  undertakes  never  in  any 
circumstances,  by  making  use  for  hostile  purposes  of  microbial  or 
other  biological  agents  causing  death  or  disease  by  infection  or  infes- 
tation in  man,  other  animals,  or  crops,  to  engage  in  biological  methods 
of  warfare. 

Article  II 


Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Convention  undertakes 

(a)  not  to  produce  or  otherwise  acquire,  or  assist  in  or  permit  the 
production  or  acquisition  of 

(i)  microbial  or  other  biological  agents  of  types  and  in  quantities 
that  have  no  independent  peaceful  justification  for  prophylactic  or 
other  purposes; 

(ii)  ancillary  equipment  or  vectors  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  such  agents  for  hostile  purposes; 

(b)  not  to  conduct,  assist  or  permit  research  aimed  at  production 
of  the  kind  prohibited  in  sub-paragraph  (a)  of  this  Article;  and 

(c)  to  destroy;  or  divert  to  peacefiil  purposes,  within  three  months 
after  the  Convention  comes  into  force  for  that  Party,  any  stocks  in 
its  possession  of  such  agents  or  ancillary  equipment  or  vectors  as 
have  been  produced  or  otherwise  acquired  for  hostile  purposes. 

Article  III 

1.  Any  Party  to  the  Convention  which  believes  that  biological 
methods  of.  warfare  have  been  used  against  it.may  lodge  a complaint 
with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  submitting  all 
evidence  at  its  disposal  in  support  of  the  complaint,  and  request  that 

* Documents  on  Disarmament , 1966 , pp.  798-799. 

* Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  793-795. 
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the  complaint  be  investigated  and  that  a report  on  the  result  of  the 
investigation  be  submitted  to  the  Security  Council. 

2.  Any  Party  to  the  Convention  which  believes  that  another  Party 
has  acted  in  breach  of  its  undertakings  under  Articles  I and  II  of  the 
Convention,  but  which  is  not  entitled  to  lodge  a complaint  under 
paragraph  1 of  this  Article,  may  similarly  lodge  a complaint  with 
the  Security  Council  and  request  that  the  complaint  be  investigated. 

3;  Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Convention  undertakes  to  co-operate 
fully  with  the  Secretary-General  and  iiis  authorized  representatives 
in  any  investigation  lie  may  carry  out,  as  a result  of  a complaint,  in 
accordance  with  Security  Council  Resolution  No 

Article  IV 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Convention  affirms  its  intention  to  provide 
or  support  appropriate  assistance,  in  accordance  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  to  any  other  Party  to  the  Convention,  if  the  Security 
Council  concludes  that  biological  methods  of  warfare  have  been  used 
against  that  Party. 

Article  V 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Convention  undertakes  to  pursue  negotia- 
tions in  good  faith  on  effective  measures  to  strengthen  the  existing 
constraints  oil  the  use  of  chemical  methods  of  warfare. 

Article  VI 

Nothing  contained  in  the  present  Convention  shall  be  construed  as 
in  any  way  limiting  or  derogating  from  obligations  assumed  by  any 
State  under  the  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of 
Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  other  Gases,  arid  of  Bacteriological  Meth- 
ods of  Warfare,  signed  at  Geneva  on  IT  June,  1925. 

Article  VII 

[Provisions  for  amendments] 

Article  VIII 

[Provisions  for  Signature,  Ratification,  Entry  into  Force,  etc.] 

Article  IX 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  of  unlimited  duration. 

. 2.  Each  Party  shall  iri  exercising  its  national  sovereignty  have  the 
right  to  withdraw  from  the  Convention,  if  it  decides  that  extraordinary 
events,  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  Convention,  have  jeopard- 
ized the  supreme  interests  of  .its  country.  It  shall  give  notice  of  such 
withdrawal  to  all  other  Parties  to  the  Convention  aud  to  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  three  months  in  advance.  Such  notice  shall 
include  n statement  of  the  extraordinary  events  it  regards  as  having 
jeopardized  its  supreme  interests. 

Article  X 

[Provisions  on  languages  of  texts,  etc.] 
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British  Proposal  Submitted  to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Dis- 
armament Committee:  Draft  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion on  Biological  Warfare,  July  10,  1969 1 

The  Security  Coimcil, 

Welcoming  the  desire  of  a large  number  of  States  to  subscribe  to  the 
Convention  for  the  Prohibition  of  Biological  Methods  of  Warfare,2 
and  thereby  undertake  never  to  engage  in  such  methods  of  warfare; 
to  prohibit  the  production  and  research  aimed  at  the  production  of 
biological  weapons;  and  to  destroy,  or  divert  to  peaceful  purposes, 
such  weapons  as  may  already  be  in  their  possession, 

Noting  that  under  Article  III  of  the  Convention,  Parties  will  have 
the  right  to  lodge  complaints  and  to  request  that  the  complaints  be 
investigated, 

Recognizing  the  need,  if  confidence  in  the  Convention  is  to  be  estab- 
lished?  for  appropriate  arrangements  to  be  made  in  advance  for  the 
investigation  of  any  such  complaints,  and  the  particular  need  for 
urgency  in  the  investigation  of  complaints  of  the  use  of  biological 
methods  of  warfare, 

Noting  further  the  declared  intention  of  Parties  to  the  Convention 
to  provide  or  support  appropriate  assistance,  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter,  to  any  other  Party  to  the  Convention,  if  the  Security  Council 
concludes  that  biological  methods  of  warfare  have  been  used  against 
that  Party, 

1.  Requests  the  Secretary-General 

(a ) to  take  such  measures  as  will  enable  him 

(i)  to  investigate  without  delay  any  complaints  lodged  with  him  in 
accordance  with  Article  HI.1  of  the  Convention ; 

( ii ) if  so  requested  by  the  Security  Council , to  investigate  any  com- 
plaint made  in  accordance  with  Article  III.2  of  the  Convention;  and 

(b)  to.  report  to  the  Security  Council  on  the  result  of  any  such 
investigation. 

2.  Declares  its  readiness  to  give  urgent  consideration 

(a)  to  any  complaint  that  may  be  lodged  with  it  under  Article 
III.2  of  the  Convention ; and 

(b)  . to  any  report  that  the  Secretary-General  may  submit  in  accord- 
ance with  operative  paragraph  1 of  this  Resolution  on  the  result  of 
his  investigation  of  a complaint;  and,  if  it  concludes  that  the  complaint 
is  well-founded,  to  consider  urgently  wlmt  action  it  should  take  or 
recommend  in  accordance  with  the  Charter. 

3.  Calls  upon  Member  States  and  upon  Specialized  Agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  to  co-operate  as  appropriate  with  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral for  the  fulfilment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Resolution. 


1 BNDC/255,  July  10, 1969. 
3 Supra. 
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Polish  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Eighteen  Nation 
Disarmament  Committee:  Chemical  and  Bacteriologi- 
cal (Biological)  Weapons,  July  22, 1969 1 

I.  The  problem  of  the  prohibition  and  total  elimination  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  is  one  of  the  urgent  tasks  facing  the  international 
community. 

In  the  field  of  nuclear  weapons  certain  steps  have  already  been  taken, 
to  mention  the  1963  Moscow  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty,2  the  1967  Con- 
vention concerning  peaceful  utilization  of  the  outer  space 3 and  the 
1968  Treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.4 

These  steps  have  significantly  contributed  to  the  slowing  down  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  arid  the  creation  of  conditions  favouring  other  meas- 
ures that  may  lead  to  further  reduction,  arid  ultimately  total  elimina- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons. 

II.  Weapons  of  mass  destruction  are  a class  of  weapons  that  in- 
cludes also  agents  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  war- 
fare. The  danger  inherent  in  these  weapons  has  been  particularly 
strongly  exposed  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  arid  the  effects  of  their  possi- 
ble use.6  The  danger  derives  amorig  others  from  the  fact  that  these 
weapons  can  be  mariufactured  relatively  cheaper  and  easier  than  is 
the  case  with  nuclear  weapons.  Thus,  any  country  not  necessarily  tech- 
nologically advanced  or  industrially  developed  could  manufacture  or 
acquire  a capability  in  this  type  of  warfare. 

Chemical  arid  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  are  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  that  pose  a threat  to  the  whole  or  mankind.  Their  use 
has  beeri  declared  a crime  against  humanity  and  a violation  of  the 
generally  recognized  principles  of  iriternatioftal  law  as  well  as  the 
TIN"  Charter. 

One  of  the  principal  goals  of  the  international  commuriity  in  the  field 
of  disarmament  should  therefore  be  an  effort  aimed  at  ensuring  that 
the  prohibition  of  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  is  strictly  and  universally  observed  as  well  as  efforts  designed 
to  accomplish  their  total  elimination,  particularly  through  a prohibi- 
tion of  development,  prohibition  of  manufacture  and  a prohibition  of 
their  stockpiling. 

III.  General  Assembly  resolution  2454  A (XXIII)  of  20  December 
1968  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  prepare,  with  the  assistance 
of  qualified^  consultant-experts,  a report  on  chemical  and  bacteriologi- 
cal (biological)  weapons  and  the  effects  of  their  possible  use.6  The 
resulting  report,  issued  on  1 July  1969,  is  of  great  significance  for  the 
strengthening  of  effectiveness  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  and  offers 
a considerable  encouragement  to  further  search  for  ways  and  means 
of  total  elimination  of  these  weapons. 

1 ENDC/256,  July  22, 1969. 

8 Documents  on  Disarmament,  196S,  pp.  291-293. 

a Ibid,,  1967,  pp.  38-43. 

* Ibid,,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 

K Ante,  pp.  204-298. 

* Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  793-795. 
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Prepared  by  highly  competent  consultant-experts,  the  report  em- 
phasizes the  significance  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  -which,  as  they  indi- 
cate, helped  establish  “a  custom  and  hence  a standard  of  international 
law”.  It  also  unequivocally  places  chemical  and  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) weapons  in  a class  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  underlining 
the  high  urgency  of  taking  further  steps  that  would  ultimately  lead 
to  their  complete  elimination  from  military  arsenals. 

IV.  Poland  considers,  therefore,  that  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  on  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and 
the  effects  of  their  possible  use  can  serve  as  a suitable  basis  for  further 
deliberations  in  this  Committee  concerning  these  weapons. 

To  our  mind  the  starting  point  in  this  regard  should  be  to  work  to 
strengthen  the  existing  international  juridical  norms  banning  the  use 
of  these  weapons  in  warfare  and  which,  as  we  know,  are  contained  in 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.7  Bearing  in  mind  that  not  all  States 
have  as  yet  acceded  to  the  Protocol,  it  becomes  imperative  to  ensure 
universal  applicability  of  the  Protocol’s  prohibitions  and  their  strict 
observance. 

The  Polish  delegation  wishes  to  propose,  therefore,  that  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament,  in  its  report  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  should  underline  the  importance  and  significance  of  the 
report  of  the  Secretary-General,  recommending  its  further  considera- 
tion particularly  in  the  light  of  the  guidelines  contained  in  the  Secre- 
tary-General’s foreword  where  U Thant  urges  the  Members  of  the 
United  Nations: 

1.  To  renew  the  appeal  to  all  States  to  accede  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925 ; 

2.  To  make  a clear  affirmation  that  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  Geneva 
Protocol  applies  to  the  use  in  war  of  all  chemical,  bacteriological  and  biological 
agents  (including  tear  gas  and  other  harassing  agents) , which  now  exist  or  which 
may  be  developed  in  the  future ; 

3.  To  call  upon  all  countries  to  reach  agreement  to  halt  the  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  all  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  agents 
for  the  purposes  of  war  and  to  achieve  their  effective  elimination  from  the 
arsenals  of  weapons.* 

As  in  the  past,  Poland  is  ready  to  co-operate,  both  in  this  Committee, 
in  the  General  Assembly  and  in  other  international  organizations,  with 
all  States  to  ensure  strict  observance  of  the  prohibition  of  use  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  to  make  a 
sustained  effort  to  achieve  a complete  elimination  of  those  weapons 
from  the  armouries  of  States. 


Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard) 
to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee, 
July  22,  1969 1 

28.  Before  starting  my  formal  statement  I should  like  just  to  thank 
all  of  those  who,  since  my  arrival  here,  have  been  kind  enough  to 

7 Pott,  pp.  764-765. 

* Ante,  p.  267. 

1 ENDO/PV.  421,  pp.  12-20. 
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express  words  of  welcome  to  me.  I will  make  every  effort  to  repay  with 
contributions  to  the  work  of  the  Committee. 

29.  Following  the  resumption  of  this  Committee’s  work  oh  3 July, 
we  have,  had  informal  discussions  with  many  delegations  on  the  prob- 
lems and  prospects  for  agreement  oil  a sea-bed  arms-control  measure. 
In  the  course  of  these  very  frank  and  valuable  discussions  we  have 
been  asked  about  our  reasoning,  regarding  certain  provisions  of  our 
draft  treaty  8 and  how  we  think  this  treaty  might  operate.  We  think 
it  may  be  of  general  interest  if  we  now  report  to  the  Committee  on  the 
substance  of  these  informal  exchanges. 

30.  Throughout  our  discussions  two  threads  have  been  apparent. 
Other  delegations  have  asked  us,  first,  “Is  it  really  desirable  to  con- 
clude an  agreement  with  a prohibition.as  limited  as  the  one  proposed 
by  the  United  States?  Should  we  hot  attempt  to  achieve  restrictions 
covering  more  than  weapons  of  mass  destruction  ? If  we  limit  ourselves 
to  a treaty  which- prohibits  only  emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  Will  we  be  passing  up  an  opportunity,  perhaps  forever, 
to  achieve  a more  comprehensive  arms  control  measure?”  This  is  the 
first  threat  that  has  been  apparent  in  many  of  the  comments  put  to  us. 

3L  The  second  thread  concerns  the  significance  of  a limited  meas- 
ure for  the  non-nuclear  Powers,  large  ana  small,  the  Powers  that  have 
no  present  capability  nor  any  intention  ever  to  place  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  on  the  sea-bed.  Not  only  is  there  concern  about  the  sig- 
nificance for  them  of  a measure  confined  to  Weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, but  there  is  question  as  to  the  role  of  these  Powers  in  making  a 
sea-bed  treaty  work  that  is  to  say,  in  carrying  out  its  verification. 

32.  We  recognize  that  these  concerns  are  genuine  and  pertinent. 
They  demonstrate  that  the  members  of  this  Committee  are  pursuing 
their  responsibilities  with  the  utmost  seriousness.  The  members  of  this 
Committee  would  not  be  doing  their  job  if  they  did  hot  examine 
thoroughly  whether  they  are  formulating  the  maximum  practical 
measure.  Nor  should  we  fail  to  examine  what  role  all  of  us  can  and 
should  play  in  carrying  out  an  international  arms  control  measure. 
We  are  grateful,  therefore,  that  so  many  delegations^  have  talked  to 
Us  candidly  about  these  issues^  It  is  in  that  same  spirit  that  we  wish 
to  review  these  two  broad  questions  in  an  effort  to  explain  to  the  entire 
Committee  our  views  on  these  crucial  points. 

33.  Our  decision  to  submit  to  this  Committee  a treaty  which  bans 

the  emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  but  does  not  refer 
to  other  military  uses  of  the  sea-bed  results  mainly  from  three  factors : 
our  desire  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  sea-bed  for  those  weapons  which 
would  threaten  the  security  of  States;  our  desire  to  make  significant 
progtessin 'controlling the  arms  race,  whenever  this  may  be  possible ; 
and  finally,  the  need  to  ensure  that  the  prohibitions  are  in  balance  with 
oUr  verification  capabilities.  . 

34.  It  should  be  clear  to  everyone  here  that  the  United  States 
believes  that  arms  control  measures  will  be  sound,  that  they  Will  con- 
tribute to  international5  security,  when  each  party ;;can  be  confident  that 
Uny  restraint  it  accepts  is  being  adhered  to  by  the  other  parties.  Un- 
fortunately, the  task  of  first  locating  and  then  of  clearly  identifying 


* Ante,  pp.  211-213. 
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the  nature  and  purpose  of  all  of -the- wide  range  of  activities  that  are 
being  and  can  be  carried  out  oh  the  ocean  floor  is  staggering.  These 
problems  were  gone  into  in  some  detail  by  Ambassador  Fisher  in 
May,3  so  I shall  hot  cover  the  same  ground  now. 

35.  We  have,  been  asked  whether,  despite  our  acknowledged  inabil- 
ity to  verify  fully  a ban  on  a wide,  variety  of  military  activities^  we 
should  not  still  include  some  prohibitions  that  may  not,  as  a practical 
matter,  be  subject  to  verification.  This  suggestion  implies  that  some 
prohibitions  beyond  the  emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
are  so  urgently  needed  or  are  of  such  significance  that  they  should  be 
accepted  even  without  verification.  It  is  our  belief,  however,  that 
realistic  possibilities  do  not  now  and  will  not  soon  exist  for  conven- 
tional military  uses  of  the  sea-bed  that  would  be  threatening  to  the 
territories  of  States.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  there  are  non-nuclear 
military  uses  of  the  sea-bed  that  could  in  the  next  few  years  trigger 
an  arms  race. 

36:  It  has  none  the  less  been  asked : wliat  would  be  the  harm  in 
establishing  such  a prohibition?  There  are  several  ansSvers  to  this 
question.  First,  some  non-nuclear  but  very  clearly  military  uses  of  the 
sea-bed  are.  strictly  defensive,  are  presently  essential  to  our  security 
and' that  of  others  and  therefore  must  not  be  subject  to  treaty  prohibi- 
tions. I refer,  for  example,  to  devices  for  the  detection  and  surveillance 
of  submarines.  Secondly,  we  believe  that  we  .should  not  how  attempt 
to  formulate  a broad,  andunverifiable,  prohibition  because  we  really 
do  not  know  what  it  would  mean  in  practice?  The  problem  of  defining 
additional  prohibited  activities  beyond  the  emplacement  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  seems  to.  us  very  complex ; and  we  are  reluctant 
to  establish  any  prohibition  if  we  cannot  visualize  what  its  practical 
impact  might  be*  or  if  we  cannot  be  sure  that  all  other  parties  share 
our  understanding  of  the  prohibition. 

37;  We  realize  that  these  considerations— which  are  not  new  ones 
and  which  I have  not  attempted  to  elaborate  in  detail— have  not  by 
thernselves  seemed  entirely  satisfactory  to  some  of  the  participants 
in  this  Committee,  participants  who  genuinely  desire  to  take  the  largest 
possible  step  to  curb  any  actual  or  potential  arms  race.. It  is  precisely 
for  this  reason  that  we  have  incorporated  in  our  treaty  a specific 
provision  for  treaty  review— article  V. 

38.,  Wq  have  been  asked  specifically  whether  it  is  intended  that  the 
review  conference  might  consider  more  than  additional  procedures  for 
yerification,,a  possibility  that  is  referred  to  expressly  in  our  article  III. 
Qur  answer  is  that  the  reyiew  conference  indeed  may  consider  whether 
it  is  mutually  desirable  to  establish,  additional  substantive  prohibitions, 
or,; for that, matter,  yrhetber  to  ^ finy  other  feature  of  the 

tfeaty,,  . ’’  *,  ' 

39,  Wei  have  specified  that  the  review  conference  should  take  place 
fiye  years  from  the  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty;  We  trust  that  note 
hasbeen.taken  that  this  would  be  a firm  commitment  to  hold  the  review 
bbnf^nmce'.iht-  the  end  of  :a  ftesigiiated  penod.  There  would  not  be  a 
queStidri  of  majority  or  two-thirds  votes  idr  other  procedural  uncer- 
tainties about  holding  this  first,  conference. 


• Ante,  pp.  205-210; 
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40.  After  the  treaty  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time,  the 
parties  will  naturally  have  views  as  to  whether  a measure  banning 
emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  is  adequate  in  contribut- 
ing to  a peaceful  regime  on  the  ocean  floor  and  to  the  security  of  all 
nations.  The  parties  will  certainly  be  aware  of  whether  new  develop- 
ments in  the  fields  of  ocean  and  military  technology  have  led  to  pros- 
pects, not  now  foreseen,  for  destabilizing  arms  competitions  involving 
the  sea-bed.  Any  proposals  which  participants  in  the  review  con- 
ference believed  to  be  constructive  could,  and  undoubtedly  would,  be 
put  forward  for  negotiation; 

41.  The  fact  that  the  review  conference  would  be  set  for  five  years 
after  entry  into  force  does  hot,  however,  mean  that  there  could  be  no 
consideration  of  further  prohibitions  until  that  time.  Undoubtedly 
parties  that  believed  additional  obligations  were  warranted  would 
begin  diplomatic  soundings  well  before  the  review  conference.  More- 
over, if  a strong  need  were  felt  for  a substantial  amendment,  for 
example  two  or  three  years  after  entry  into  force,  then  an  amendment 
could  be  proposed  pursuant  to  article  IV,  and  appropriate  diplomatic 
activity  would  ensue; . 

42.  It  is  our  belief , however,  that  five  years  after  entry  into  force 
is  a reasonable  time  for  holding  a review  conference.  The  technology 
relating  to  the  oceans  is  in  the  process  of  development.  It  is  within 
a period  of  roughly  five  years  that  we  may  witness  the  sort  of  changes 
and  advances  that  may  permit  us  to  see  more  clearly  whether  and 
how  we  ought  to  move  towards  prohibitions  on  a broader  range  of 
activities.  • 

43.  W e sometimes  concede  for  convenience  that  the  United  States 
proposal  can  be  described  as  a “limited”  one  in  that  it  focuses  on  pro- 
hibiting emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  word 
“limited”  may,  however,  convey  a negative  impression  that  is  not 
justified.  The  United  States  .proposal^  if  adopted,  would  be  an  im- 
portant step  in  arms  control  relating  to  the  oceans.  It  would  be  a 
treaty  which,  in  addition  to  achieving  a significant  measure  of  nuclear 
arms  control,  would  ensure  through  the  review  provision  that  all  pos- 
sible aspects  of  sea-bed  arms  control — nuclear  and  conventional— -were 
subject  to  periodic  scrutiny  and  negotiation  when  that  was  appro- 
priate. And  the  treaty  would  provide  a treaty  framework,  already 
in  being  for  whatever  additional  measures  the  parties  might  judge 
desirable. 

44.  I should  like  to  turn  now  to  a second  thread  which  has  run 
through  our  informal  talks.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  United 
States  proposal  for  countries  which  now  have  no  capability  or  inten- 
tion of  emplacing  nuclear  weapons  on  the  sea-bed?  How  can  those 
countries  participate  in  making  the  United  States  measure  an  effective 
international  instrument  ? Let  me  respond  to  the  question  of  participa- 
tion first; 

45.  The  question  of  participation  relates,  of  course,  to  verification. 
Under  the  U nited  States  proposal,  verification  would  be  based  on 
observation  and  consultation.  Earlier^  in  presenting  the  treaty  to  this 
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we  propose,4  so  I shall  not  repeat  those  particular  considerations  now. 

46.  Regarding  the  extent  of  participation  by  parties  generally, 
however,  it  should  be  recognized  that  some  types  of  observation  can 
be  carried  out  by  almost  all  coastal  States.  The  emplacement  on  the 
sea-bed  of  nuclear- weapon  systems  would  in  practice  entail  a good  deal 
of  surface  activity.  That  activity  would  generally  not  be  difficult  to 
spot:  in  fact  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  carry  it  out  clandes- 
tinely. There  are  few  coastal  States  that  do  not  have  airplanes  or  ships 
able  to  keep  watch  over  the  waters  in  their  vicinity.  There  would  be 
few  parties  to  a sea  bed  treaty  that  would  be  unable,  should  they 
desire,  to  arrange  for  divers,  even  commercial  divers  whose  services 
are  available  internationally,  to  investigate  any  suspicious  situation  in 
areas  of  the  continental  shelf  adjacent  to  their  territories.  The  pro- 
cedures we  have  suggested,  based  on  existing  international  rights, 
are  therefore  not  only  of  practical  significance  for  those  countries  that 
are  most  advanced  in  marine  technology.  Those  procedures  are  mean- 
ingful for  virtually  all  coastal  States. 

47.  It  is  true  that  verification  on  the  sea-bed  is  and  will  remain 
difficult  in  the  deep  ocean  environment.  There  even  the  countries  that 
have  worked  hardest  to  develop  a capability  will  be  severely  limited 
and  will  have  to  be  willing  to  undertake  heavy  expenses  to  perform 
any  major  under- water  searches.  In  fact,  a deep  ocean  search  can 
be  contemplated  only  under  rather  restricted  conditions,  that  is,  for  a 
fairly  large  object  whose  location  is  known  rather  precisely, 

48.  Having  in  mind  that  most  parties  are  riot  likely  to  be  able  to 
conduct  deep  sea-bed  verification  on  their  own,  several  delegations 
have  asked  us  whether  we  think  new  international  arrangements 
would  be  a good  idea.  We  think  that  suggestions  for  such  arrange- 
ments imply  a greater  capability  to  perform  deep  ocean  searches  than 
the  facts  at  present  justify.  We  are  still  learning  the  basic  features  of 
the  deep  ocean  environment.  Despite  substantial  efforts,  our  capa- 
bilities are  still  rudimentary.  In  this  threshold  stage  it  seems  to  us 
unwise  to  attempt  to  establish  formal  new  international  arrange- 
ments. In  particular,  we  do  not  see  how  an  international  organiza- 
tion could  now  be  established,  staffed  and  equipped  to  perform  tasks 
concerningwhich  wehave  so  littleexperience. 

49.  Similar  considerations  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  is  not  desirable 
at  this  time  to  sjpell  out  explicit  provisions — that  it  to  say,  commit- 
ments-r-for  providing  third-party  assistance.  As  the  treaty  enters  into 
force  arid  the  parties  gain  experience  in  its: operation  we  can  reason- 
ably foresee  that  States  with  mutual  interests  in  particular  areas  of 
the  sea-bed  will  work  out  consultations  or  other  arrangements  with 
one  another.  As  a practical  matter,  we  cannot  imagine , a situation  iri 
which  a party  with  reasonable;  grounds  for  suspecting  a violation  of 
the  treaty  could  not  elicit  the  co-operation  of  other  parties  whose 
security  interests  would  be  served  by  the  continued  effectiveness  of  the 
treaty.  We  think:  that  international  co-operation  of  that  nature  would 
be  more  effective  than  procedures  legislated  in  advance  of  the  facts. 
Then,  if  such  arrangements  proved  useful  and  it  appeared  desirable 
to  have  some  sort  or  prescribed  international  framework,  the  review 
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conference  could  consider  ways  to  define  and  establish  more  specific 
procedures. 

50.  In  contrast,  an  effort  to  formulate  now  a treaty  obligation  for 
third-party  assistance  would  inevitably  increase  the  complexity  of 
our  negotiations.  A formal  requirement  to  assist  any  complaining 
State  could  not  be  accepted  without  examining  the  possible  heed  for 
criteria  in  the  treaty  to  establish  that  a piiind  facie  case  had  been 
presented  that  would  justify  the  effort  and  expense,  and  perhaps  even 
the  hazards,  of  a verification  operation. 

51.  Moreover,  a formal  obligation  to  assist  would  have  to  be  ac- 
companied by  some  provisions  or  understandings  governing  priorities 
as  between  different  verification  needs.  That  would: not  be  a remote  or 
hypothetical  problem.  The  equipment  capable  of  carrying  out  some 
types  of  verification  is  in  extremely  short  supply  in  the  entire  world. 
It  is  conceivable  that  several  equally  plausible  Verification  requests 
could  occur  at  the  same  time..  In  addition,  assistance  might  perhaps 
be  sought  more  often  from  oiie  qualified  party  than  from  another.  At 
what  point  in  such  a situation  would  the  requested  party  be  justified 
in  turning  down  a request?  To  what  extent  would  a country  capable 
of  assistance  be  justified  in  withholding  its  equipment  on  a stand-by 
basis  to.  serve  its  own  legitimate  purposes,  such  as  research,  salvage 
6r  rescue?'  Obviously,  again,,  those  could  be.  complicated  matters, 
which  we  think  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  at  this  time. 

. 52.  As  my  final  point  let  me  discuss  the  significance  which  the 
United  States  proposed  treaty  would  have  for  countries  other  than 
the  nuclear-weapon  Powers.  As  a practical  matter,  the  prohibition  in 
the  United  States  treaty  would,  of  course,  primarily  restrict  the 
nuclear  weapon  States.  This  was  pointed  out  most  eloquently  by  the 
representative  of  Japan,  Ambassador  Asakai,  in  his  statement  of 
17  July.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Ambassador  Asakai  for  calling  at- 
tention to  the.relationship.of  our  proposal  to  other  measures..  Ambassa- 
dor Asakai  said: 

We  are  all  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  check  the  arms  race  once  it  gets  started. 
Indeed,  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty  ® andof  the  outer- 
space  Treaty  #,was  due  to  a large  extent,  to  the  preventive  nature  of  the  provi- 
sions in  those  Treaties,  which  were  introduced  before  the  arms  race  in  those 
areas  actually  started.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  are  convinced  that  measures 
should  be  taken  immediately  to  prohibit  nuclear  and  other' weapons  of  mass 
destruction  .on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  before  it  is  too  late.  We  believe 
that  such  measures,  if  taken  now,  would  not  affect  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
deterrents  of  the  super-Powers.  Moreover,  such  a course  of  action  would  be  in 
line  with  article  VI  of : the  non-pr oiiferatioh  Treaty,  which  states: 

‘Each  of  .the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  undertakes  to  pursue  negotiations  in  good 
faith-  on*  effective  measure8,.relatingf  to  cessation*  of  the  nuclear  arms  riice  at  aii 
early  date;.  .,  -..V  , * 

We  in  the  United  States  delegation  fully  agree  with  that  view,  and 
hope*  that  others  will  share  the  sense  of  urgency  which  was  expressed 
by  Ambassador  Asakai. 

•83;  There  may, -however,  be  some  who  are  inclined  to  question 
the  need  for  prompt;  action*,  or  who  may  believe  that  the  threat  is 
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only  hypothetical.  Such  a conclusion,  in  our  view,  would  not  be 
prudent.  Technology  may  develop  with  astonishing  -speed.  The  posi- 
tions of  governments  may  change  unexpectedly.  Military  and  techni- 
cal possibilities  which  now  may  seem  remote  could  rather  abruptly 
become  imminent  and  accordingly  much  more  difficult  to  control.  We 
should  not  miss  an  opportunity  that  exists  now.  And  this  need  not 
happen. 

54.,  Let  me  summarize  the  United  States  approach.  What  we  pro- 
pose is  feasible  now.  Our  proposal  is  simple,  clear,  and  unambiguous, 
and  the  possibility  of  additional  dements  can  be  considered  at  a later 
date  with  the  advantage  of  more  experience. 

55.  Time  and  again  it  has  been  acknowledged  that  the  nuclear  arms 
race  must  be  curbed  and  that  all  States  have  an  interest  in  this  prob- 
lem by  Virtue  of  the  vulnerability  of  every  State  to  the  ravages  of 
nuclear  war.  The  measure  which  the  United  States  proposes  regard- 
ing the  sea-beds  would  close  off  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
more  than  100  million  square  miles  of  the  earth’s  surface.  It  would  be 
a worth-while  step  iii  the  control  of  nuclear  armaments.  It  Would,  be 
a measure  in  the  interests  of  all  States. 

56.  Before  concluding  my  statement  today  I should  like  to- say  a 
few  brief  words  on  another  subject : the  recent  initiative  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  submitting  to  this  Committee  a draft  treaty  concerning 
the  control  of  biological  weapons.?  It  is  plain  to  us,  from  having  heard 
the  most  interesting  presentation  of  Mr.  Mulley9  and  from  having 
begun  our  study  of  the  British  draft,  that  the  United  Kingdom’s  pro- 
posal is  indeed  a serious  one,  reflecting  hard  work  and  a genuine  desire 
to  contribute  to  the  efforts  of. this  Committee.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  under  intensive  study  this  summer  the  full  range  of  policy 
issues  relating  to  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  including  those 
raised  by  the  United  Kingdom  draft;  and  at  this  point  we  must 
reserve  our  position  on  them.  We  nevertheless  welcome  and  will  take 
full  account  of  initiatives,  such  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
are  put  forward  on  the  basis  of  serious,  research  iii  an  effort  to  find 
areas  which,  by  mutual  consent,  can  be  excluded  from  the  arms  race. 

5.7;  There  has,  of  course,  already  been  considerable  informal  dis- 
cussion regarding  the  United  Kingdom  proposal.  We  understand  that 
some  delegations  are  concerned  whether  it  would  be  a sound  procedure 
to  consider  the  problem  of  biological  weapons  separately  from  that  of 
chemical  weapons,  We  also  have  thought  about  this  question.  We  are 
not  clear  in  opr  own  minds  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  conclude  a 
^separate  measure  relating  only  to  biological  weapons.  But  we  certainly 
must  be  prepared  to  study  seriously  any  proposal  that , may  offer 
promise,  or  that  may , help  us  in  understanding  the  various  issues 
involved.  The  proposal  of  the  United  Kingdom  delegation  will  stim- 
wlate  discussion  bfmany  important  questions  of -arms  control — ques- 
tions  of  verification,  questions  of  assurances,  and  the  like. 

58.  Before  we  determine  whether  or.  not  any  proposal  is  a.  sound 
and  a practical  one*  we  should  consider  all  of  its  political  and  tech- 
nical aspects  on  their  merits.  In  particular,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
United  Kingdom  delegation  has  made  a valid  point  in  noting  that 
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biological  weapons  have  never  been  used  and  that  tlieir  characteristics 
and  effects  are  different  from  those  of  chemical  weapons.  The  experts’ 
report  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary-General  has 
provided  us  with  a detailed  discussion  of  these  differences.10  There 
is  thus,  at  the  least,  a frima  facie  case  for  separate  consideration  of 
biological  weapons. 

59.  President  Nixon  has  instructed  the  United  States  delegation 
to  join  with  other  delegations  in  examining  carefully  any  possibilities 
for  reliable  amis  control  in  this  field.11  Accordingly  we  would  suggest 
that,  if  the  United  Kingdom  proposal  is  broadly  supported  in  prin- 
ciple, a working  group  be  created  to  discuss  technical  and  other 
aspects.  In  any  event,  we  hope  that  all  delegations  in  this  Committee 
will  participate  in  serious  discussion  of  the  issues  involved  in  the 
United  Kingdom  proposal. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee*  July  22, 
1969*  1 

60.  Before  proceeding  to  the  statement  which  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion intends  to  make  today  on  the  substance  of  the  questions  under 
consideration  in  the  Committee,  we  should  like  to  associate  ourselves 
with  the  congratulations  addressed  by  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  also 
by  the  representative  of  the  Polish  People’s  Republic,  to  the  United 
States  delegation  in  connexion  with  the  successful  landing  of  the 
American  astronauts  on  the  moon. 

61.  .The  landing  of  the  first  men  on  the  moon  is  an  outstanding 
event  in  the  history  of  all  mankind,  opening  a new  important  page 
in  further  conquest  of  outer  space  and  the  exploration  of  other  celes- 
tial bodies  of  the  solar  system.  The  flight  to  the  moon  of  the  American 
astronauts  Armstrong,  Aldrin  arid  Collins,  whose  names  are  familiar 
to  the  whole  world  today,  is  a brilliant  example  of  courage  and  a 
supreriie  achievement  of  the  human  mind.  We  hope  from  the  bottom 
of  our  hearts  that  the  crew  of  Apollo  II  will  successfully  complete 
theircourageousflight  arid  return  safely  to  the  earth. 

62.  Turning  to  questions  of  substance,  we  should  like  to  observe 
that  the  Soviet  delegation  intends  to  put  forward  in  its  statement 
today  some  considerations  oil  the  question  of  prohibiting  chemical 
arid  bacterioiogical  weapons.  First  of  all,  we  should  like  to  emphasize 
that  the  recently-received  report  of  tlie  Secretary-General  of  the 
United Nations^fj  Thant,  Oil  chemical  arid  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  arid  the  effects  of  their  possible  use?2 *  which  was  prepared  on 
the  recommendation  of  our  Committee  arid  in  pursuance  of  a.  resolu- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  General  Asseihbly 8 will  undoubtedly  be 
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conducive  to  fruitful  discussion  of  this  question.  The  Soviet  delega- 
tion regards  this  report,  prepared  by  a group  of  qualified  consultant 
experts,  as  an  important  document  likely  to  facilitate  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  complete  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
means  of  warfare. 

63;  We  are  carefully  studying  the  report,  and  we  believe  that  its 
scientifically-sound  evaluations  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) weapons  and  of  the  effects  of  their  possible  use,  as  well  as  its 
conclusions,  should  act  as  a stimulus  to  the  intensification  of  efforts 
aimed  at  reliably  protecting  mankind  from  the  dangers  inherent  in  a 
war  involving  the  use  of  means  of  mass  destruction  such  as  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons.  Availing  itself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, the  Soviet  delegation  would  like  to  express  its  gratitude  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  to  the  experts  who  com- 
piled the  report  and  to  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat 
for  the  great  and  useful  work  which  they  have  done. 

64.  The  Soviet  Union  has  always  steadfastly  urged  that  the  peoples 
should  be  saved  from  the  threat  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  war- 
fare and  that  everything  should  be  done  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
complete  and  effective  prohibition  of  chemical  and  oacteriological 
weapons.  It  was  precisely  with  these  aims  in  view  that  this  question 
was  raised  as  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  in  the  Memorandum 
of  the  Soviet  Government  of  1 July.  1968  on  some  urgent  measures  for 
stopping  the  arms  race  and  for  disarmament.4  That  Memorandum 
contains  an  urgent  appeal  to  all  States  to  consider  once  again  ways 
and  means  of  securing  the  observance  by  all  countries  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925  for  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacte- 
riological weapons.6 

65.  We  note  with  satisfaction  that  during  the  discussion  of  this 
important  question  both  in  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  and  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  the  delegations  of  many 
countries  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  taking  steps  as  soon  as 
possible  to  exclude  chemical  and  bacteriological  means  of  warfare 
completely  and  for  ever  from  the  life  of  mankind.  We  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  statement  made  today  by  the  representative  of 
Poland  on  the  subject  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  and 
we  must  quite  definitely  emphasize  that  the  conclusions  and  positions 
which  have  been  expounded  today  in  the  statement  of  the  representa- 
tive of  Poland  meet  with  our  full  support. 

66.  The  report  presented  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  in  describing  chemical  and  bacteriological  means  of  warfare 
as  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  notes  that  those  weapons  stand  out  in 
a class  of  their  ownaihong  all  armaments,  since  they  are  theonly  ones 
which  exercise  their  effects,  solely  on  living*  organic  matter.  The  par- 
ticular  danger  pf  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons 
consists  in  tne  f act  that  their  large-scale  effects  could  lead  to  disastrous 
and  irreversible  consequences  for  the  balance  of  nature.  The  report  of 
the  Secretary-General  states: 

The  momentum  of  the  arms  race  would  clearly  decrease  if  the  production  of 
these  weapons  were  effectively  and  unconditionally  banned.  Their  use,  which 

* Jhk,  pp.  466-470. 
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could  cause  an  enormous  loss  of  human  life,  has  already  been  condemned  and 
prohibited  by  international  agreements,  in  particular  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1926,  and,  more  recently,  in  resolutions  of  the;  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  prospects  for  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective 
international  control,  and  hence  for  peace  throughout  the  world,  would  brighten 
significantly  if  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological:  (biological)  agents  intended  for  purposes  of  war  were  to  end 
and  if  they  were  eliminated  from  all  military  arsenals.0 

67.  Thus,  if  we  wish  to  save  mankind  from  chemical  and  biological 
means  of  warfare,  it  is  necessary  to  prohibit  them  completely  and  for 
ever.  To  that  end  there  is  a good  basis  from  which  we  should  proceed — 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  was 
a serious  deterrent  to  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons 
in  the  Second  World  War.  Since  the  Second  World  War  a further 
number  of  States  have  acceded  to  the  Geneva  Protocol,  and  its  inter- 
national importance  has  been  reinforced  by  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  resolutions  2162  B (XXI)  of  5 December  1966 7 and  2451 A 
(XXIII)  of  20  December  1968,  which  called  for  “strict  observance  by 
all  States  of  the  principles  and  objectives’’  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  and 
in  vited  all  States  to  accede  to  it  . 

68;  It  is  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  that  the 
Geneva  Protocol  established 

. ..  . a custom  and  hence  a standard  of  internationar  iaw,  and  in  practice  most 
States  have  adhered  to  the  principle:  that  no  one  should  resort  to  the  use  of  such 
weapons.  * 

In  advocating  the  complete  prohibition  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  the  Soviet  Union  considers  that  accession  to  the  Geneva 
Protocol  by  all  States  which  have  not  yet  become  parties  to  it  is  a 
matter  of  importance  and  urgency.  The  Secretary-General  also  found 
it  necessary  in  his  Foreword  to  the  report  to  “renew  the  appeal  to  all 
States  to  accede  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.”  0 

69. . The  discussion . which  has  developed  in  the  Committee  shows 
that  the  members  of  the  Committee  agree  in  holding  the  opinion  that 
the  question  of  the  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weap- 
ons has  a.  top  priority.  We  liave  heard  a number  of  interesting  and 
informative  statements  on  this  problem.  Some  delegations  have  sub- 
mitted specific  documents  to  the  Committee.  At  today’s,  meeting  the 
delegation  of  the.people’s  Republic  of  Poland  submitted  a document 
which  in  oiir  opinion  deserves  the.  closest  attention  and  consideration.10 
, 70.  At  one  of  the  previous  meetings  the  United  Kingdom  delega- 
tion tabled  a draft  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  biological  methods 
of  warfare,17  which  is  being  thorouglily  studied  by  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion. Reserving  the  right  to  comment  on  the 'proposals  submitted  ny 
the  United  Kingdom  delegation  in  greater  detail  later,  we  should 
like  today  to  set  forth  some  considerations  of  a general  nature. 

71.  The  United  Kingdom  proposal  puts  forward  the  principle  of 
treating  the  prohibition  of  chemical  weapons  and  that  of  biological 

0 Ante,  p.  298. 

1 Dtioummta  m Disarmameni,  1966,  pp.  798-799. 

* Ante,  p.  269. 

9 Ante,  i>.  267. 

10  Ante,. pp.  328-829. 

u Ante,  pp.  324-326. 
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weapons  separately.  The  United  Kingdom  representative,  Mr.  Mulley, 
said  as  far  back  as  last  year  that  it  was  necessary  to  start  settling  the 
question  of  the  prohibition  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  by 
concluding  a separate  agreement  relating  only  to  the  prohibition  of 
biological  weapons.12  Speaking  at  the  Committee’s  meeting  on  10  July 
this  year,  he  confirmed  that  position  by  stating  that 

...  if  we  try  to  tackle  biological  ami  chemical  methods  of  warfare  simul- 
taneously, far  from  making  progress  on  both  fronts  we  shall  not  make  the  rapid 
progress  we  want  and,  I ani  sure,  the  whole  world  wants. 

In  this  connexion  Mr.  Mulley  emphasized  that— 

. . . since  cheuiical  weapons  pose  a more  difficult  problem  than  biological  weap- 
ons, . . ..  the  right  course  is  to  make  a start,  by  banning  not  merely  the  use  but 
the  actual  production  and  possession  of  biological  weapons.13 

72.  The  question  arises  Whether  the  approach  suggested  by  the 
United  Kingdom  side  will  be  a correct  one.  it  is  no  accident  that  for 
many  decades,  chemical  aiid  biological  means  of  warfare  have  been 
treated  together,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  these  types  of  weap- 
ons represents  a single,  generally-recognized  rule  of  international  law. 
The  problems  of  chemical  aria  bacteriological  weapons  are  treated 
jointly  not  only  in  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  itself,  but  also  in  a 
number  of  important  resolutions  of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, including;  those  resolutions  to  which  I have  already  had  the 
honour  to  refer,  namely  2162  B (XXI)  and  2454  A (XXIII). 

73;  A number  of  objective  factors  substantiate  this  joint  approach 
to  the  problem  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons. 

74.  First  of  all,  both  these  types  of  weapons  are  means  of  mass 
destruction  of  human  beings  and  are,  solely  designed,  as  the  report  by 
the  experts  indicates,  to  strike  down  the  forces  of  belligerents  and  the 
civilian  population  and  to  destroy  organic  matter.  Neither  chemical 
nor  biological  means  of  warfare  damage  industrial  or  military  installa- 
tions, structures,  etc.  Incidentally,  that  is  the  difference  between  those 
means  of  warfare  and  the  other  type  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction — 
nuclear jveapons. 

75.  That  the  problems  relating  to  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
should  be  (treated  and  settled  together  is  also  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  in  ;a  number  of  pa^  it  is  extreiiiely  difficult,  and  in  some  quite 
impossible,  to  draw  a distinction  between  particular  agents.  In- this 
respect  the  report  of  the  United  Nations  Secretary-General  says; 

All  biological  processes  depend*  upon  chemical  dr  physico-chemical  reactions, 
arid  what  may  be  regarded  today  as  a biological  agent  could/  tomorrow,  as 
knowledge  advances;  be  treated  as  chemical.14 

76.,  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  means  of  delivery  of  both 
chemical  and  bacteriological  agents  are  practically  the  same.  This  is 
also  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  United  Nations  Secretary- 
General: 

Bacteriological  (biological)  agents  can*  in  principle,  be  loaded  into  the  same 
type  of  munitions  as  can  chemical  agents.15 


“ ENDO/PY.381,  pp.  32-33. 
f Ante,  p.  320. 
u Ante, ; pp.  271-272. 

10  Ante,  p.  282. 
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It  is  also  known  that  in  the  armed  forces  of  many  countries  the  same 
services  deal  with  questions  relating  to  chemical  and  to  biological 
means  of  warfare  and  protection  from  them. 

77.  No  doubt  members  of  the  Committee  will  recall  that  when,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Poland,16  the  question  of  preparing  a report  on  the 
effects  of  the  possible  Use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  was 
being  discussed  last  year,  an  attempt  was  made  to  separate  one  question 
from  the  other  and  condiv  research  only  on  one  of  those  means  of 
warfare.17  However,  that  proposal  had  no  success  and  was  rejected, 
and  the  Committee  unanimously  approved  the  decision  ito  ask  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  to  request  the  Secretary-General 
to  prepare^  report  on  the  effects  of  the  possible  use  of  both  chemical 
and  biological  means  of  warfare.18  This  proposal  was  later  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly.19 

78.  The  attempt  to  divide  the  problem  into  two  parts  and  to  deal 
at  the  present  time  only  with  biological  means  of  warfare  would  result 
in  the  problem  of  the  complete  prohibition  of  chemical  weapons  being 
virtually  postponed  indefinitely.  The  question  arises  whether  the  pro- 
hibition of  biological  .weapons  alone  would  not  lead  to  intensifying  the 
chemical  arms  race.  This  question  stems  from  the  fear  lest  there  should 
come  about  a situation  fraught  with  serious  consequences.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  danger  of  chemical  weapons  being  used  is,  precisely 
in  present-day  circumstances,  more  real.  These  weapons  have  been  used 
on  many  occasions  and  on  a fairly  large  scale.  The  report  cites  figures 
giving  the  number  of  casualties  resulting  from  the  use  of  chemical 
weapons  among  the  belligerents  during  the  First  World  War.  Even 
the  chemical  arms  race  itself  in  these  days  results  in  victims,  in  the 
poisoning  of  human  beings  and  animals.  The  danger  inherent  in  the 
production  and  stockpiling  of  such  weapons  has  been  given  wide  pub- 
icity  at  the  present  time,  even  in  the  last  few  days,  and  lias  aroused 
justifiable  concern  in  public  opinion  in  various  countries  of  the  world. 
In  regard  to  the  use  of  biological  means  of  warfare,  the  Secretary- 
General’s  report  indicates  that  “There  is  no  military  experience  of  the 
use  of  bacteriological  (biological)  agents  as  weapons  of  war  . . .” 20. 

79.  In  comparing  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  we  have 
no  intention  at  all  of  underestimating  the  importance  of  the  problem 
of  prohibiting  biological  weapons;  but  we  should  like  to  emphasize 
in  the  clearest  possible  manner  that  the  prohibition  of  biological 
weapons  alone,  without  the  simultaneous  prohibition  of  chemical 
means  of  warfare,  would  be  wrong,  because  the  production  and 
stockpiling  of  chemical  weapons  woUld  in  fact  remain  outside  the 
prohibition. 

80.  At  present  a number  of  countries  are  conducting,  and  even 
intensifying,,  research  work  with  a view  to  creating  chemical  sub- 
stances many  times  more  lethal  than  those  used  in  the  past.  The 
Secretary -General’s  report  stated  that — 


10  ENDC/PV.385,  pp.  22-23. 

” Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968 , pp.  561  ft. 
:8  Ibid.,  p.  594. 

19  Ibid.,  pp.  793-795. 

* Ante,  p.  276. 
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The  particular  threat  posed  by  chemical  weapons  today  derives  from  the  exist- 
ence of  new,  and  far  more  toxic,  chemical  compounds  than  were  known  fifty 
years  ago.* *1 

81.  It  lias  been  asserted  here  that  it  is  necessary  at  present  to  deal 
■with  biological  weapons  alone  because,  allegedly,  the  prohibition  of 
the  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  means  of  warfare  is  a 
difficult  matter.  However,  no  well-founded  arguments  have  been  put 
forward  in  support  of  this  assertion.  The  question  arises,  why  is  it 
more  difficult  to  prohibit  chemical  weapons  than  biological  weapons? 
In  our  opinion  there  are  at  the  present  time  equal  possibilities  for  the 
simultaneous,  prohibition  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  pro- 
vided there  is  the  goodwill  and  the  desire  to  do  so  on  the  part  of 
States. 

82.  That  approach  is  also  shared  by  the  authors  of  the  Secretary- 
General’s  report  arid  by  many  members  of  the  Committee.  Thus,  the 
representative  of  Sweden,  Mrs.  Myrdal,  speaking  on  20  August  1968 
against,  the  separate  treatment  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons, 
emphasized  that  all  existing  types  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons  should  be  included  in  one  category.  Allow  me  to  quote  from 
her  statement: 

The  Swedish  delegation  wants  to  state  that  to  our  mind  the  weightier  argu- 
ments speak  in  favour  of  an  attempt  not  to  separate  the  treatment  of  B weapons 
from  that  of  0 weapons.** 

Today  we  have  also  heard  the  point  of  view  expressed  on  this  ques- 
tion by  the  Polish  representative,  who  convincingly  showed  in  his 
statement  that  questions  relating  to  the  production  and  stockpiling 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  should  be  dealt  with  together. 

83.  The  Soviet  delegation  supports  the  recommendation  of  the 
United  Nations  Secretary-General  that  all  countries  should 

. . . reach  agreement  to  halt  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  all 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  agents  for  purposes  of  war  and  to 
achieve  their  effective  elimination  from  the  arsenal  of  weapons.*’ 

84.  We  should  like  also  to  emphasize  that  the  division  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  prohibition  of  chemical  arid  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  into  two  parts  would  lead  to  the  weakening  arid  undermining 
of  the.  Geneva  Protocol,  in  which  both  of  those  questions  are  dealt 
with  simultaneously.  Apparently  it  is  no  coincidence  that  the  United 
Kingdorri  draft  convention  proposed  the  undertaking  anew  of  the 
obligation  not  to  use  biological  weapons,  as  though  no  such  prohibi- 
tion existed,  although,  as  we  know,  it  is  quite  definitely  laid  down  in 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925. 

85..  We  should  like  once  more  to  emphasize  most  strongly  that  our 
task  is  not  only  to  prevent  the  weakening  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  but 
also,  and  on  the  contrary,  to  seek  to  strengthen  it  through  its  strict 
observance  arid  the  accession  to  it  of  all  States. 

86.  The  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  question  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  is  clear  and  definite.  The  Soviet  Union  is  iri 
favour  of  the  effective  prohibition  of  chemical  and  biological  means 

^ Ante,  p.  271.. 

“ ENDO/Py.391,  pp.  10-11. 

* Ante,  p.  267. 
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of  warfare.  At  the  session  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR  on 
iO  July  this  year  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Mr.  A.  A.  Gromyko,  expressed  the  hope  that- 

4 . . this  question  will -be  settled  by.  States  with,  all  the  requisite  responsibility, 
and  that  in  the  not  too  distant  future  tin  appropriate  agreement,  confirmed  in 
accordance  wih  international  legal  procedure,  will  be  achieved.** 

The  Soviet  delegation  in  the  Committee  is  prepared,  for  its  part* *  to 
do  everything  possible  to  achieve  that  important,  noble  and  humane 
goal. 


Statement  by  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Farley 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Policy  and 
Scientific  Developments  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee:  Moratorium  on  MIRV  Testing,  July  24, 
1969 1 

I understand  that  this  Committee  has  under  st.  ay  the  question  of 
the  advisability  of  a mofatorhim  on  MIRV  testing.  While  I was 
recently  nominated  Deputy  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  I accepted  thb  invitation  to  appear  today  on  belialf 
of  ; the  Department  of  State.  I have  been  a principal  participant  on 
behalf  ;of  the  State  Department  during  the  preparation  of  the  United 
States  position  for  the  forthcoming  U:S.-3oviet  talks  oil  Strategic 
ArmsLimitations(SALT).  I amscheduledtobetlieAlternate  United 
States  Representative  when  these  talks  commence,  which  we  hope  will 
be  withinthe  next  few  weeks.  ... 

The  spirit  in  which  the  Uriited  States  approaches  these  talks  was 
explained  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  on  July  2.  Because  his  re- 
marks also  explain  the  in  which  we  are  now  considering  the 
qu|stidn  of  a moratorium  on  AIIRV  tessting,  it  is  pertinent  to  quote 
tnfmvat  ftiis,  'time,- ' " ' - . 

. (.  -it.  the  United  States  will  enter  into  SALT  with  the  hope  that  tall<s  will  pro- 
vide, anopi>or  tunityf  or  progress  in  halting  the  arms  race,  in  limiting  interiiational 
tension,  and  most,  hopefully  in  building  an  iihterhatibnal.  structUre^^ aimed  at  a. 
moife^eaceftfi^ arid secure  world.  ’ 1 . 

By "the same  token, 'since  the  .terms ’.of  reference -.of  SALT  goto  the  heart  of 
the:securlty\of  the  American  -people  and  that  of  our  allies,  the  administration  has 
the  responsibility  to<  approach  these  talks  carefully  and  after  a thorough  review 
of  the  issues  at  stake.  This  has  ibeeri-bur  approach , and  will  continue  to  be  our 
approach'.,  */“  “ r*'.*  / ' - 

! We  do  believe,  though,  that  there  may  be  a mutuality  of  interest  between  the 
U.S;  ahd  the  U.S,S.R;!in  halting -the  arms  race,  and :in  that  hope  and  with  the 
thought  that  we  may  be  presented  with  an  linusualiopportunlty  tomake progress 
in  this  area  by  negotiations  rather  than  confrontations,  we  are  looking  forward 
to  the  beginning  of  these , tiilks;3  * 

i ■ [ - -.i  j ■ 

■*vt»ife,p.31C  (variant translation). 

* Diplomatic  and  Strategic  Impact  of  Multiple  Warhead  Missiles:  Hearings 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Natioiial  Security  Policy  and  Scientific  Develop- 
ments of  the- Committee  on  Foreign  "Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Nincty- 
first  Congress,  Fint  Session,  pp.200-201. 

* Ante,  p.  299. 
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The  case  for  a moratorium  on  MIRY  testing  is,  as  we  understand 
it,  that  one  of  the  major  conceivable  -Ways,  of  limiting  strategic  arms 
and  their  future  buildup  would  be  to  forestall  the  introduction  of 
MIRVs.  In  the  absence  of  a bail*  MIRVs  Would  be  a major  multiplier 
of  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  deliverable  by  each  side.  Since,  once 
MIRVs  have  been  developed,  deployment  seems  not  to  be  verifiable  by 
external  national  means— and  even  verification  by  on-site  inspection 
could  require  very  difficult  and  extensive  operations-r-the  practical  way 
to  get  at  MIRV  deployment  in  any  SALT  agreement  appears  to  be  by 
cbhtrolling  testings  so  that  MIRVs,  cannot  be  proven  out  and  thus 
could  hotbe  prudently  deployed;  If  a ban  on  MIRV  testing  is  to  be 
kept  open  as  a possibility  in  aSALT  agreement,  a moratorium  on 
MlRVitesting:  during  negotiations,  which  might  be  protracted,  would 
be  the  way  to  keep  this  possibility  open. 

The  case  which  I have  just  summarized  has  been  powerfully  argued, 
among  others,  by  members  of  both  houses  of  Congress  and  by  wit-, 
nesses  before  this  and  other  Congressional  committees.  I want  to 
assure  you  that  responsible  officials  in  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Executive  Branch  engaged  in  the  exhaustive  studies  relating  to  our 
SALT  position  have  also  identified  and  taken  into  account  the  argu- 
ments for  such  a course.  As  the  President  said  in  his  June  IQ  press 
conference,  “'We  are  considering  the  possibility^ of  a moratorium  bn 
testsas  part  of  an  arms  control  agreement.”  * He  went  on  to  reject  a 
iuiilateral^ stopping  of  tes  by  the 

As  we  approach  the  later  stages  of  our  preparations  and  the  prospec- 
tive opening  of  talks  the  situation  remains  that  this  is  a matter  under 
the  most  thorough  studyi  For  the  question  is  not  an  easy  one.  The 
potential  role  of  MIRVs  in  the  future  strategic  balance  is  not  a simple 
issue.  They,  may  be  a means  of  maintaining  a retaliatory  capability; 
through  their  capability  of  penetrating  potential  heavy  ABM  defenses 
of  cities;  On,  the;  other  hand,  they  can  be  . a threat  to  a retaliatory 
capability*  and  thus  to  the  maintenance  of  a stable  state  of  mutual 
deterrence,  thereby  increasing  the  need  for  ABM  defense  of  retaliatory 
forces.  Depending  on  the  strategic  purposes  of  either  side,  and  on  the 
characteristics  and  capabilities  of  the  MIRV  systems,  themselves;  the 
role  of  MIRVs  can  differ  considerably*  and  along  with  that  their 
proper  place  in  a SALT  agreement. 

If  we  d6  find  tha,t  it  is  appropriate  to  attempt  to  ban  MIRVs,  there 
is  a difficult  and  serious  problem  which  we  still  have  under  study  as  to 
whether,  if  testing  of  MIRVs  were  to  be  banned  at  the  stage  reached 
now.  or  in  the  near  future,;  deployment  would  be  possible  by  one  side 
or  the  other  for  its  strategic  purposes,  bn  the  basis  of  the  experience 
already  gained.  Opinions  have  been  expressed  to  your  Committee  that 
the  iU.S.SiR;.  could  not  do  so. with  confidence;  contrary  views,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Soviets  Could  proceed  to  deployment  if  iriecessary  with- 
out further  testing,  are  also  argued  ^Judgment  between  these  conflict- 
ing views  is  not  easy  for  those  responsible  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  for  the  maintenance  of  our  retaliatory  capability. 

„ , And  there  are  problems  of  verification  of  a moratorium  or  ban  on 
MIRV  testing.  We  know  a good  deal  how  about  Soviet  testing  of 
multiple  re-entry  vehicles.  But  we  are  not  yet  clear  whether,  Under 

‘Ante,  p.  255.  . 
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conditions  of  a moratorium  or  ban  and  in  event  of  a deliberate  effort 
to  evade,  we  could  detect  some  testing  aimed  at  further  MIRV/MRV 
development  particularly  by  national  means  alone. 

Your  Committee’s  inquiry  may  shed  new  light  on  the  desirability  of 
a moratorium  and  ban  of  MIRY  testing,  and  the  feasibility  of  monitor- 
ing any  such  arrangement.  However,  I am  certain  you  appreciate  that 
the  very  timeliness  of  your  hearings  complicate  my  position;  We  believe 
that  the  forthcoming  talks  should  be  conducted  with  as  much;  privacy 
as  possible,  so  that  both  sides  will  approach  them  in  a nonpropa- 
gandistic  fashion  and  be  better  able  to  maintain  flexibility  in  negotia- 
tions. This  is  one  reason  for  discretion  in  discussing  publicly  possible 
elements  of  a negotiating  position.  Another  reason  is  our  understand- 
able desire  to  protect  our  bargaining  position  at  the  negotiating  table. 
Finally,  I do  not  wish  to  pre- judge  United  States  policy  which  may 
not  be  finally  formulated  or  which,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  talks, 
may  only  exist  in  preliminary  form.  TTiis  applies  not  only  to  MIRY 
testing  but  to  related  Weapons  issues. 

For  these  reasons  I have  confined  my  unclassified  remarks  to  the 
above  general  observations.  I hope,  they  m .ke  clear  our  awareness  of 
what  is  at  stake  and  the  responsible  way  in  which  we  are  considering 
both . the  possible ^ advartage  of  a MIRV  testing  moratorium  and  ban, 
and  the  security  interests  of  the  United  States  which  must  be  protected 
in  what  we  do.  I will  try  to  answer  more  detailed  questions  in  executive 
session.. 

Mr.  Farley.  I am  prepared  to  take  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 

it  seemed  to  me,  as  I listened  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  discussion, 
that  I might  volunteer  one  further  commit  which  I didn’t  address 
specifically  and  that  is  what  is  our  view  on  proposing  a moratorium 
on  MIRV  testing  before  we  begin  negotiations,  because  I don’t  think 
I really  addressed  that  in  these  prepared  remarks. 

If  you  would  like  I would  say  a word  on  that  and  then  open  myself 
to  questions.  . 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Please  do. 

Mr.  Farley.  [Security  deletion,] 

Mr.  Zablocki.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Farley. 

I am  surethe  committee,  as  I,  appreciate  your  addendum  to  the 
prepared  public  statement  because  it  will  be  the  source  of  most  of  our 
questions.  • 

At  the  outset,  I would  like  to  say  we  appreciate  your  observation, 
albeit  a bit  guarded,  that  our  subcommittee  may  shed  light  on  the 
durability'  of  a MIRY  -moratorium;' 

You  do  not  believe  that  pur  hearings  in  any  way  wiU  cause  problems 
for  the  SALT  talks  ? 

Mr.  Farley.  Quito  to  the  contrary. 
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Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to 
the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Sea-Bed 
and  Ocean  Floor,  July  29,  1969  1 

, 38.  Permit  me  first  of  all  to  associate  myself  •with  the  congratula- 
tions expressed  by  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  by  other  participants  in 
the  Conference  to  the  United  States  delegation  in- connexion  with  the 
successful  completion  of  the  remarkable  flight  of  the  spacecraft 
Apollo  11.  We  believe  that  the  success  achievedLby  man  in  outer  space 
should  be  for  States,  and  for  us  in  the  Committee,  a hew  stimulus  to 
solution  of  those  great  and  important  problems  which  face  mankind 
on.  earth.  ' 

39;.  Among  the.  questions  under  active  consideration  for  some;  time 
past  in  our  Committee,  that  of  the  prohibition  of  the  use  for  military 
purposes  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof 
occupies  ah  important  place.  During  recent  meetings  of  the  Committee 
in  its  present  session,  including  today’s  meeting,  we  have  heard  a 
number  Of  statements  On  thisqijestion  which  are  of  great  interest 
anddeserve  to  be  studied  by  us.  The  attentiph  given  to  this  problem 
reflects  the  manifested  wide  understanding  both  of  the  need  to  prevent 
the  unleashing  of  an  armsraceonthe  sealed  and  the  ocean  floor,  and 
Of  the  role  which  the  elabor ation  and  signing  of  an  appropriate  agree- 
ment could  playjin  f urtherprogress  in  tlie  cause  Of  disarmament.  This 
understanding  is-  a positive  factor  showing  that  we  have  realistic 
possibilities  of  forking  Out  mutually-acceptable  solutions  of  the  prob- 
lem Of  prohibiting  the  use  for  military  purpbses  of  the  sea-bed  and 
the  .ocean  floor.  A 

. 40;  As  many  delegations  have  quite  rightly  pointed  out,  the- most 
important  aspects  of  this  problem,  are  the  scope  of  the  prohibition, 
the  area  to  be  covered  by  a future  treaty,  and  the  control  over  the 
observance^ of  its  provisions;  It  is  precisely  towards  the  solution  Of 
these  questions  that  the  Committee  should  direct  its  efforts.  If  we 
succeed  in  . the  Committee  in  concordiiig  the  positions  on  these  ques- 
tions, it  will  be  much  easier  to  settle  other  problems  connected  with 
the  prohibition  of  the  military  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor 
and  touched  upon  in  the  statements  of  a number  of  delegations,  such 
as  for  instance  the  wording  of  tlie  pro visions  of  the  preamble,  the  final 
clauses  of  the treaty  and  so  on; 

. '4lv 1 During  the  spring  session  the  Soviet  delegation  explained  the 
USSR  position  on  the  basic  aspects  of  the  problem  under  consideration. 
Today  we  should  like  to  make  some  additional  comments  and  put 
forward  a number  of  considerations  ih  connexion  with  the  statements 
made  by  several  delegations  in.  the  Committee. 

42<,  The  most  important  part  of  the  problem  under  consideration 
is  the-  question  of  the;  scope  of  the  prohibition  of  military  activities 
oh  the  sea-bed.  On  this  question  two  basic  positions,  as  formulated  in 
the  Soviet  and  United  States:  draft  treaties  respectively,  have  been 
put  forward  in  the  Committee.2  In  considering  the  question  of  the 

? ENDC/PV.  423,  pp.  15-22. 
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scope  of  the  prohibition  of  the  military  use  of  the  sea-bed,  we  should 
be, guided  by  the  aim  set  before  our  Committee  in  this  field,  namely 
to  preterit  the  unleashing  of  an  arms  race  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean 
floor.  The  Soviet  draft  provides  for  the  complete  demilitarization  of 
the  sea-bed  and  ensures  to  the  greatest  extent  the  fulfilment  of  this 
task.  It  is  aimed  at  completely  averting  and  stopping  an  arms  race 
and  closing  the  way  to  military  rivalry  between  States  on  the  sea-bed. 
4 -43.  On  the  contrary,  the  United  States  draft,  as  is  well  know, 
is  limited  to  prohibiting  the  emplacement  on  the  sea-bed  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  add  of  certain  means  of  their  delivery,  namely, 
launching  platforms.  In  his  statement  on  22  July  the  representative 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Leonard,  arguing  the  American  thesis 
of  the  impossibility  or  the  complete  demilitarization  of  the  sea-bed, 
said: 

. . . wme. non-nuclear  but  very  clearly  military  uses  of  the  sea-bed  are  strictly 
defensive,  are  pfesehtly  essentiai-tb  our  security  and  that  of  others  and  therefore 
must  not  be. subject  to  treaty  prohibitions.* 

44.  If  we  take  the  path  of  excluding  from  the  prohibition  certain 
Categories  of  weapons,  then  in  this,  specific  field  the  same  vicious  circle 
may  be  created  which  Laschar actenzed  the  whole  history  of  tlie  arms 
race.  Experience  has  shown  that  thW  emergence  of  new  means  of  War- 
fare and  their  development  by  one  side  induces  the  other  side  to 
improve  the  weapons  which  it  possesses  and  to  develop  such  types 
of  these  weapons  as  would  reduce  or  altogether  neutralize  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  weapons  of  the  other  side.  Exceptions  from  the  pro- 
hibition  could  leadito  the  resiUt  that  States  would  continue  to  engage 
in  an  arms  race  on  the  sea-bed. 

45t  In  support  of  the  thesis  of  the  need  to  prohibit  the  emplace- 
ment on  the  sea-bed  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  only,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  asserted  that 

. .. . realistic  possibilities  do  not  now  and  will  not  soon  exist  for  conventional 
military  uses*  .of-, the  sea-bed; -tbat  Would  be  .threatening;  to  the  territories  of 
States.*  /;  , 

One  can  hardly  agree  with  such  aii  assertion.  First  of  all,  we  do  hot 
see  any  grounds-  for  limiting  the  problem  of  prohibiting  military 
activities  on  thesea-bed  to  the  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  on  the 
sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  only  of  such  weapons  as  could  be  used 
for  striking  against  the  territories  of  States.  We  believe  that  weapons 
which  may  be  designed  to^  strike  at.  ships  .and  to  disrupt  sea  commu- 
nications with  a-’ view  to  interrupting  economic  and  trade  relations 
betWeen  Statesmpresent  no  less  a danger  to  peace  and  world  security. 
We  must  consider  the  question  of  prohibiting  the  emplacement  of 
feth  nuclear  and  conventional  weapons  on  the  sea-bed  in  its  entirety 


46.  , As  to  the  possibilities  of  the  development  of  a conventional 
arms  race  on  the  sea-bed,they  may  prove  in  practice  no  less  realistic 
than  tlie  use  of  tliis  sphere  for  tlie  emplacement. -of  nuclear  weapons. 
-As-  far  back  tis  the  /Second  World  War  wide  use  Was  made  of  ground 
mines,  surfacing  mines  (without  contact)  and  later  also  of  torpedo 
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mines  which,  when  a ship  passed  over  them,  would  surface  and  over- 
take the  ship.  With  the  present  rates  of  .development  of  science  and 
technology  one  cannot  rule  out  the  possibility  of  the  emergence  ^ of 
new  types  of  conventional  weapons  which  could  be  used  to  strike 
from  the  sea-bed  both  at  ships  and  at  the  territories  of  States.  The 
United  States  representative  himself  in  his  statement  on  22  July  ad- 
mitted the  possibility  of  a rapid  development  of  military  technology 
for,  use  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor.  He  said :: 

Military  and  technical  possibilities  which  how  may  seem  remote  could  rather 
abruptly  become  imminent  and  accordingly  much,  more  difficult,  to  control/ 

47.  Thus  It  is  impossible  agree  with  the  argument  that  “realis- 

tic possibilities”  do  not  now  and  will  not  soon  exist  for  conventional 
military  uses  of  the  sea-bed.  Objective  data  point  to  the  contrary: 
namely  that  there  exists  in  this  direction  the  definite  possibility  of  an 
arms  race.  Many  delegations  have  rightly  stressed  that  it  would  be 
insufficient  to  prohibit  the  emplacement  on  the  sea-bed  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  only.  The  comprehensive  ban  proposed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  guarantee  extent  the  turning  of  the  sea- 

bed into  a sphere  for  the  exclusivelypeacef  ul  activities  of  man  and  the 
preventiondf  the  developmentofanarinsracethere. 

48.  A question  relating  to  prohibition  of  the  military  use  of  the 
sea-bed  is  that  ofestablishihg  a form  of  control  over  the  observance 
by  States  of  their  obligations  under  the  treaty.  The  Soviet  side 
believes  that  the  main  criterion  by  which  we  should  be  guided  iii 
elaborating  appropriate  control  provisions  must  be  that  the  control 
should  be.  effective  and  should  correspond  tb  the  purposes  of  the  treaty, 
That  is  the  basis  f or  our  belief  that  control  shou  include  the  right 
pf  acc^  to  installatipn  structures  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean 
floor  for  all  States  parties  to  the  treaty  without  any  discrimination; 
Such  a forth  of  cbritrpl would  provide  assurance  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
treatybythe  partiestbit. 

49.  On  the  questioh  of  control, , the  United States has  suggested 
that ^ we  should . limit  ourselves  to  securing  for  tlie  parties  to  the  treaty, 
only  the  right  to  observe,  the ^ activities  of  States  on  the  Sea-bed  and 
tlie  ocean  flbor.5  it  canbe  pointed  out  lliat  the  right  of  access  tb 
any  installation  on  the  sea-bed  provided  for  in  the ; Soviet  draft 
also  allows  for  the  possibility  of  observing  the  activities  of  States 
on  the  high  seas.  At  the  present  time  there  is  An  international 
legal  basis  for  carding,  out  such  observation — the  universally:- 
recognized  principle  of  the  high  seas.  But  will  that  be  enough  ? 
We  believe  that  the  'States,  parties  to  the  treaty  should  be 
given  more  positive  rights  ensuring  effective  control  over  the  fulfilment 
of  obligations  Under  the  treaty  banning  the  use  of  the  sea-bed  for 
military  purposes.  It  is  precisely  this  heed  that  the  form  of  control 
proposedhy  theSovietUnionhastaken  into  account. 

501  During  the  discussion  of  this  question  the  United  States  dele- 
gation has  expressed  doubts  about  tne  feasibility  of  control  in  the 
event  ,bf thb cbi^  of  the  seahed.  We  carinbt 

agree  wi^  thaA  view.;  As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  when  there 

*Ante,p.  335. 
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is  complete  demilitarization  of  the  sea-bed  there  must  be  ho  military 
objects  there,  and  the  parties  to  the  treaty  would  only  have  to  be 
convinced  that  the  existing  objects  were  of  a peaceful  nature.  In  the 
case  of  a partial  ban,  however,  a considerable  number  of  military 
objects  would  be  located  on  the  sea-bed  and  in  each  specific  case 
States  would  be  faced  with  a very  difficult  problem,  namely  the  need 
to  decide  whether  a given  object  related  to  a type  of  activity  per- 
mitted or  prohibited  by  the  treaty.  . . 

51.  Furthermore,  the  practical  exercise  of  control  in  the  condi- 

tions of  a partial  ban  on  military  activities  on  the  sea-bed  would 
be  a much  more  difficult  matter,  since  the  verification  of  objects  having 
a military  nature  but  permitted  under  the  treaty  would  arouse  appre- 
hensions, on  the  part  of  the  States  that  had  placed  such  objects  un  the 
sea-bed  in  regard  to  the  discovery  of  their  military  secrets  by  the 
verifying  party.  •.  ... 

52.  In  connexion  with  the  argument  advanced  by  the  United 
States,  delegation  concerning  the  difficulty  of  control  in  the  condi- 
tions of  complete  demilitarization  of  the  sea-bed,  we  should  like  to 
point  out  as  some  other  delegations,  including  that  pi  the  United 
Arab  Republic,6  have  done,  that  verification  would  in  that  case  be 
necessary  in  fact  only  -in  respect  of  certain  areas  where  the  emplace- 
ment of  weapons  by  a potential  violator  appeared  to  be.  technically 
feasible  and  strategically  appropriate. 

53.  I should  like  now  to  turn  to  the  question  of  the  area  to  be 
covered  by  the  treaty.  As  is  well  known,  the  draft  treaty  submitted 
by  the  Soviet  Union  proposes  the  banning  of  military  activities  on 
the  sea-bed  beyond  a twelve-mile  coastal  zone  (article  1).  In  pro- 
posing a twelve-mile  zone  the  Soviet  Union  was  guided,  first,  by 
considerations  concerning  the  security  of  coastal  States— and  this 
has  been  referred  to  by  a number  pf  representatives  who  have  spoken 
here— and,  secondly,  by  the  interests  or  ensuring  the  most  favourable 
conditions  for  the  f motioning  of  the  system  of  control. 

54.  The  heed  t6  ensure  the  security  of  coastal  States  has  been 
pointed  out  by  many  representatives  who  have  spoken  here,  in  par- 
ticular by  the  representative  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  in  his  state- 
ment on,  22  .Tuiy  when  lie  said,  .in  this  cpniiexiohj.  mat  his  delegation 
c6nsidered  “the  twelve-mile  limit  proposed  for  this  zone  in  tile  Soviet 
draft  to  be  a reasonable  one”.7 

55.  Referring  to  the  importance  of  ensuring,  the  necessary  condi- 
tions for  the  unhindered  functioning  of  the  system  of  control  over  the 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty, A should  like  to  note  the  following.  In  order 
to  have  access  to  the  objects  of  control  (and  even  in  order  to  observe 
the  various  works  that'  are  being  carried  out  on  the  sea-bed) , it 
would  be  necessary  for  foreign  ships,  aircraft  and  so  on  to  approach 
these  objects.  Since  ..mahy  States  possess  a twelve-mile  zone  of  terri- 
torial waters,  if  a narrower  coastal  sea  zone  were  established  for  the 
purposes  of;  the  treaty  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  permission 
of  the  coastal  State  for  foreign  ships  to  enter  those  waters  or  for 
foreign  aircraft  to  fly  over  that  zone  for  purposes  of  control.  That 
could,  of  course,  give  rise  to  difficulties  for  the  unhindered  exercise 
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of  control  over  the  fulfilment  by  all  parties  of  their  obligations  under 
the  treaty  relating  to  prohibition  of  military  Activities  on  the  sea-bed. 

_ ;56.  The  proposal  for  a three-mile  coastal  zone  put  forward  by  the 
United  States  does  not  take  due  account  of  tile  security  of  many 
States  and  creates  the  preconditions  *or  unnecessary  complications 
in  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  control  system.  Such  compli- 
cations in  regard  to  control  would  arise  for  more  than  sixty  States 
of  the  world  whose  territorial  watersare  wider  than  three  miles. 

57;  The  twelve-mile  zone  which  we  have  proposed  is  thus  the  opti- 
mal solution  of  the  problem  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  ensuring 
the  security  of  coastal  States  and  of  obviating  difficulties  in  the  prac- 
tical exercise  of  control  We  therefore  note  with  satisfaction  that  our 
proposal  for  a twelve-mile  zone  has  been  supported  by  a number  of 
delegations  that  have  spoken  in  the  Committee. 

58;  The  representative  of  Japan,  Ambassador  Asakai,  speaking  on 
17  July,  put  forward  the  idea  that  the  treaty  banning  military  activ- 
itieson  the  sea-bed  “should  cover  the  entire  area  of  the  sea-bed  and 
the  ocean  floor  under  the  high  seas  and  the  territorial  sea”.  He  asserted 
that  acceptance  of  that  idea 

. would  have  the  merit  of  simplicity.  There  would  be  no  need  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  width  of  the  territorial  sea  or  any  other  claims  for  national 
jurisdiction. 

59.  In  dealing  further  with  the  idea  which  he  had  put  forward, 
Mr.  Asakai  had,  ho'wever,  to  retreat  from  his  view  as  to  the  simplicity 
ofthe  solution  ofthisproblem  ;andhe  said : 

The  inclusion  of  the  territorial  sea  in  the.  area  to  be  covered  by  the  treaty  leads 
to  the  difficult  question  of  verification  in  the  territorial  sea.  We  fully  realize 
that  extension  of  verification  measures  to  the  sea-bed  under  the  territorial  sea 
wouldinvolve  manifold  complicatedproblems.8 

With  this  conclusion  of  his  we  can  certainly  agree.  Having  pointed 
to  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  implementation  of  his  proposal,  the 
representative  of  Japan  admitted  that  he  could  not  suggest  a solution 
to  these  problems;  In  our  opinion  the  proposal  of  Japan  to  extend  the 
treaty  to  the  sea-bed  under  the  territorial  water  swould  greatly  com- 
plicate the  solution  of  the  problem  of  prohibiting  military  activities 
on  the  sea-bed.  In  this  connexion  we  fully  agree  with  what  he  said, 
namely  that  m this  particular  case  verification  of  the  sea-bed  under 
territorial  waters  would  raise  manifold  complicated  problems. 

60.  In  concluding  these  brief  remarks  and  considerations  which 

we  wished  to  put  forward  in  connexion  with  the  controversy  which 
has  developed  :of  late  in  the  Committee,  we  should  like  to  express  the 
hope  'that^e;.'doi^ti6hA:  will  riiariifest  a .instructive  approach  arid 
good  will  iri  searching  for  mutually-acceptable  solutions  of  the  prob- 
lem under  corisideration.  This  would  allow  the  Committee  already  at 
iits  current  s^ssidri  . to  reach  a^  on  a draft  treaty  prohibiting 

the  use  of  the^  sea-bed  arid  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoii  thereof  for 
inilitary  purposes,  arid  to  submit  the  agreed  draft  together  with  the 
Comrriittee’s  report  to  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations.  The  'Soviet  delegation,  for  its  part,  is  pre- 
pared to  do  all  it  candor  the  solution  Of  this  problem. 

* * ENDC/PV.  420,  pp.  8-9. 
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Report  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to 
Secretary-General  Thant  on  Recommendations  by  the 
Conference  of:  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States,  July  29, 
1969 1 

Note  by  the  Director  General 

1.  In  December  1968  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
invited  the  Agency  to  report  to  the  Secretary-General  on  the  action 
taken  in  connexion  with  recommendations  contained  in  resolutions 
adopted;  the  previous  September  by  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- 
Weapon;,  States.2 

2;  The,  report  which  was  consequently  prepared  was  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  last  June*  when  the  Board  requested  the 
Director-General  to  make  the  text  available  to  the  General  Conference. 
It  is  accordingly  attached  hereto. 


Contents 


Paragraphs  Page 


INTRODUCTION  ...  „ 

REPORT  BY  GROUP  OF  EXPERTS  APPOINTED  BY 
THE  SECRET  ARY-GENERAL  ON  “ALL  POSSIBLE 
CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  NUCLEAR  TECHNOLOGY  TO 
ECONOMIC  AND  SCIENTIFIC  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
THE  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES” 

Resolution  G* 

AGENCY  SAFEGUARDS 
' * 'Resolutions  F.T,  2;  *3  and  4 
NUCLEAR  INFORMATION  . 

. , Resolutions  H. 1. 1,  2 and  3 ... 

THE  USE  OF  NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIVES  FOR  PEACEFUL 

purposes  :*  * " 

. Resolutions  H.I.lj  H.IV.  arid.L',  . 

FINANCE  FOR  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  ACTIVITIES 

.^Resolutions  TUI  and  I 

SPECIAL  FISSIONABLE  MATERIALS 
r Resolutions  H.III.1  and  J.II.1  „ , „ 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 
Resolutions 'H:V.  arid.K 
TRAINING  AND  RESEARCH 
Resolution  M 

iNote:  rAllsums  ofimoney  are  expressed  in  United  States  dollars. 

. ^Throughout  this  report  References  to  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference 
of  Non-Nuclear- Weapori^States. take ithe,  general  form  A.I.l  (a),,in  which  ‘‘A”  is 
the  letter  used  to  identify  the  resolution  in  document  A/7277,  the  roman  numeral 
**I”  identifiei'ariy  separate  ’operative:  part  of  the  resolution;  the.  Arabic  numeral 
'’’r^i^sepwftte'pm^mph  arid!.“ (a) - ’ any  separate  sub-paragraph.i 

> , *;t.  4.. 

i . By  resolution  2456  A (XXIII) , paragraphs  3 and  4, .the  Gen- 
eral  Assembly  invited  the  Agency  to.give  carefulconsiderationto  the 
recommendations  contaiiied.in  certain  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Con- 
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“The  G.A  resolution  appears  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  196S,  pp.  797- 
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ibid.,  pp.  668  ff. 
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ference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  Stages  (CNNWS)  and  to  report  on 
the  action  taken  in  this  connexion.3 

2.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  transmitted  the 

relevant  documentation  to  the  Agency,  drawing  its  attention  in  particu- 
lar to  resolutions  E through  N of  CNNWS,4  and  requested  a report 
from  the  Agency ^ by  the  end  of  July.  . 

3.  The  Agency’s  Board  of  Governors,  which  under  article  VI.F 
of  the  Statute  has  the  authority  “to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Agency”,8  accordingly  gave  initial  attention  to  the  matter  at  its  meet- 
ings last.  February  and  approved  the  present  report  in  June.,  In 
undertaking  this  task*  the  Board  was  conscious  of  the  Agency’s  obliga- 
tions under  its  relationship  agreement  with  the  United  Nations  to  do 
what  it  could  to  meet  the  General  Assembly’s  request  Indeed,  the 
Board  was  pleased  that  the  Assembly,  had  thus;  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Agency’s  members,  almost  all  of  which  are  also  Mem- 


bers of  the  United  Nations,  to  consider  again  in  a different  setting  many 
of  the  fundamental  matters  to  which  CNNWS  Had  devoted  attention 
last  year;  Oh  the  other  hand,  the  Agency  has!  autonomy  under  its 
Statute ; it  is  alsd  the  organization  in  the  United  Nations.family  which 
has  the  prime  responsibility  for  international  action  to  accelerate  dhd 
enlarge  the  contribution  that  nuclear  ehergy  is  already  making, and  will 
increasingly  make  to  the  well-being  of  all  mankind.  The  Board  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  recommendations  of  CNNWS  must  be  viewed  by 
the  Agency  in  the  light  of  all  there  considerations. 

4.  Two  of  the  recommendations,  i.e.  those  concerning  the  role  and 
functions  of  the  Agency  in  relation  to  the  use  of  nuclear  explosions  for 
peaceful  purposes,  and  the  composition  of  the  Agency’s  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors* were  also  the  subject  of  resolutions  adopted  -bv  the,  Agency’s 
General  Conference, T which  in  turn  were  noted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  resolution  2457  (XXIII).8  In  February  the  Board  decided  that 
these  matters  were  of  such  importance  that  they  required  consideration 
cial  a<2  committees  on  which  all  member  States  of  the  Agency 


, . . _ have  the  opportunity  of  being  represented.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  committee  on  the  use  of  nuclear  explosives  for  peaceful  purposes 
twenty-eight  members  of  the  Agency  were  represented;  a total  of  fifty 
Members  participated  in  the  meetings  of  the.  committee  to  wview 
Article  YI  of  the ^Statute.  . 

5.  The  wide  scope  of  the  resolutions  of  CNNWS  that  have  been 
referred  to  the  Agencv  reflects  the  desire  of  countries  throughout  the 
world  to  increase  the  benefits  they  can  derive  from  the  peaceful  uses 
of  * atomic  energy  at  a time  when  nuclear  technology  is  making  rapid 
strides  and  finding,  its  first  large-scale  applications  in  developing 
countries.  r 


referred  to  by  , the  Conference’s  work  will  give  a spur  to 

existing  programmes  and  help  in  the  planning  of  new  ones. 

mm  wmmmmmmm  m ■ <■’  : 

*Q.A.  xes.  2456  A (XXIII)  appears  in  Documents  on  Disarmament.  1968,  pp. 

7»7-m  : 7 * " . * 

4 Fortfie  CNNWS  resolutions,  seei&fd.,pp.  675^185. 

^AmetticanForeiOn  Policy:  Onfirent^DoeummtH,  1956, ,p.‘i>20; 
tSeerea  H (Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  07&-US01. 

’ See'iftW.,pp.  607^608.  

•Ibid.,  pp.  80*-802. 
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6.  While  the  ‘ is  actively  engaged  in  many  of  the  activities 
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7.  The  concerted  international  effort  that  has  already  heen  made  to 
spread  the  benefits  of  nuclear  science  and  technology  has  probably 
no  parallel  in  other  branches  of  modem  technology.  Amongst  the 
landmarks  have  been  the  three  large  International  Conferences  on 
the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  held  in  1955, 1958  and  1964  (and 
the  fourth  that  is  now  being  prepared  for  1971) : the  setting  up  of 
the  Agency  itself  in  1956  and  of  regional  nuclear  energy  bodies 
suchas  the  Inter- American  Nuclear  Energy  Commission  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States,  the  European  Nuclear  Energy  Agency 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development, 
and  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community  at  about  the  same  time. 
Besides  these  international  activities,  large  bilateral  programmes  of 
co-operatioii  haye  helped  to  introduce  41  research  reactors  in  develop- 
ing countries,  provided  training  for  several  thousand  scientists  and 
technicians  outside  their  own  countries  and  finances  for  nuclear  power 
in  the  amount  of  several  hundred  million  dollars. 

8;  From  1958  through  1968  the  Agency  itself  has  been  able  to  draw 
on  resources  of  approximately  $115  million.  Of! these,  approximately 
$38  million  have  been  made  available  for  direct  aid  to  individual  devel- 
oping countries,  and  a substantial  proportion  of  the  remainder  has  been 
spent  on  work  in  the  developing  countries  or  on  work  of  special  interest 
to  them;  Under  the  Agency’s  programmes,  a total  of  over  3,000  scien- 
tists has  been  trained  under  fellowships  and  a further  1,300  in  training 
coUrSeS,  more  than  1,000  experts  have  been  sent  into  the  field,  equip- 
ment to  the  value  of  $5  million  has  been' provided,  while  over  17,300 
scientists  and  technologists  have  taken  part  in  112  Agency  seminars, 
conferences  and  symposia.  , , 

9 The  Agency  has,  however,  experienced  difficulties  m respect  of 
thecontinuing  failure  to  reach  the  target  set  for  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  which  its  operational  budget  is  financed.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  CNNVVS  which  seek  to  increase  the  funds  available  for  the 
financing  of  nuclear  energy  activities  were  accordingly  received 
sympathetically  by  the  Board  which  made  a study  of  possible  sources 

of  financing.  , , . , . , . 

10.  In  examining  other  individual  recommendations  made  by  the 
Conference  it  is  apparent  that  certain  of  them  are  already  being  put 
into  effect  in  some  measure  while  others  will  require  extensive  prelimi- 
nary studies  and  can  only  be  given  effect  gradually*  Still  others  are 
addressed  to  States  rather  than  to  the  Agency  as  such,  for  instance,  the 
recommendation  that  States  should  accept  the  Agency’s  Safeguards 
-SyStem  .and  conclude  agreements  for  its  application  to  their  own  ac- 
tivities; nevertheless,  this  implies  considerable  effort  by  the- Agency 
and  preparations  are  already  being  made.  Recommendations  such 
as  those  concerning  access  to  Special  fissionable  material  on  a com- 
mercial basis  and  the  related  question  Of  a fund  of  Special  fissionable 
material  are  now  also  being  studied.  Some  recommendations  will  re- 
quire the  attention  Of  the  Agency  for  many  years  to  come  and  by  their 
very  nature  will  be  implemented  gradually;  this  isthe  case,  for  exam- 
ple, with  respect  to  those  concerning  the  improvement  and  simplifica- 
tion of  safeguards  and  bhe  need  for  continuing  efforts  to  compile  and 
disseminate  information  on  nuclear  science  and  technology. 
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11.  In  these  circumstances  the  present  report  should  be  regarded 
as  a progress  report.  It  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Agency’s 
General  Conference  at  its  thirteenth  (1969)  session,  and  relevant 
action  taken  by  the  latter  will  be  described  in  this  year’s  annual  report 
of  the  Agency  to  the  General  Assembly.  Continuing  action  in  the  years 
ahead  will  be  reflected  in  subsequent  annual  reports. 

12.  With  a view  to  facilitating  the  General  Assembly’s  discussion 
of  these  matters,  this  report  deals  individually  by  subject  matter  rather 
than  by  Resolution  with  each  major  question  referred  to  in  resolutions 
F through  M of  CNNWS. 

13.  The  Agency  is  extending  its  full  co-operation  to  the  Secretary- 
General  in  the  preparation  of  the  report  to  the  General  Assembly, 
called'  for  by  resolution  G,  on  all  possible  contributions  of  nuclear 
technology  to  the  economic  and  scientific  advancement  of  the  develop- 
ing countries,9  and  assigned  the  Deputy  Director-General  for  Teclmb 
cal  Assistance  and  three  other  senior  staff  members  to  ensure  the  fullest 
administrative,  technical  and  scientific  support  for  the  group’s  work. 

14.  0h  the  invitation  of  the  Agency,  the  group  of  experts  appointed 
by  the  Secretary-General  held  its  first  meeting  at  the  Agency’s  head- 
quarters from  17  to  21  March  1969;  Tire  Agency  arranged  to  provide 
the  members  of  the  group  in  advance  with  full  information  about  the 
Agency?s  work  directed  towards  the  scientific  and  economic  advance- 
ment of  the  developing  countries,  including  a review  of  the  Agency’s 
activities  that  wascarned  out  by  the  Board  of  Governors  in  1967  with 
the  bbject  of  increasing  its  assistance  to  developing  countries.  The  sec- 
retariat also  prepared  and  presented  a series  of  detailed  papers  dealing 
with  specific  branches  of  nuclear  science  or  technology  and  outlining : 

(a)  The  potential  benefits  that  could  be  achieved  in  the  developing 
countries  by  the  full  application  of  the  scientific  discipline  or  tech- 
nology concerned ; 

(b)  The  problems  encountered  by  the  Agency  in  its  efforts  to  intro- 
duce the  discipline  or  technology  into  the  developing  countries ; 

(cl  The  action  that,  in  the  secretariat’s  view,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  take  in  the  next  decade  to  overcome  these  problems;  and 

(d)  The  Agency’s  plans  arid  programmes  in  this  regard. 

15.  These  presentations  covered  the  following  topics : 

(a)  Nuclear  energy  applications 

(i)  Nuclear  power ; 

(ii)  Nucleardesalinationandagro-industrial  complexes ; 

(iii)  Peaceful  nuclear  explosions 

(iv)  Nuclear  materials) 

(b)  Nuclear  science  techniques 

^ - ■ . ' 

, ;(i)  Nuclear  applications  in  food  and  agriculture ; 

(ii)  Nuclear  applications  hi  hydrology  ; 

(iii)  y Nuclear  applications  in  medicine  and  biology  ; and 

(iv)  Nuclear  applications  in  industry; 

p.678. 
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(c)  Over-all  nuclear  contribution  to  scientific  infrastructure  and 
advancement  in  developing  countries  ; 

(d)  Developing  country  participation  in  nuclear  information 
exchange; 

(e)  Relevance  of  safeguards  to  the  developing  nuclear  industry  ; 

and  ’ ... 

(f)  The  International  Centre  for  Theoretical  Physics,  Trieste. 

16.  At  the  first  meeting,  the  group  of  experts  prepared  a draft 
outline  of  the  report.  The  task  of  preparing  the  individual  chapters 
of  the  report  was  allocated  to  the  members  of  the  group.  The  Agency 
co-operated  in  particular  by  preparing  two  specific  studies,  namely, 
on  prospects  of  small  and  medium  nuclear  reactors  with  special 
reference  to  developing  countries,  and  on  nuclear  applications  in  food 
and  agriculture  with  emphasis  on  food preservation. 

17.  The  Agency  also  provided  the  services  of  a senior  staff  mem- 
ber to  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  upon  request,  to  assist  in  pre- 
paring a draft  of  the  report  for  consideration  by  the  group  at  its 
second  meeting,  which  was  convened  in  New  York  from  16  to  27  June 
1969,  and  was  represented  at  this  meeting  by  the  Deputy,  Director- 
General  for  Technical  Assistance  and  Publications. 

18.  The  first  paragraph  of  resolution  F recommends  the  establish- 
ment under  the  Agency’s  Board  of  Governors  of  institutional  ma- 
chinery on  safeguards  of  which  both  countries  supplying  nuclear 
materials,  and  member  countries,  whether  possessing  nuclear  facilities 
or  not  shall  form  part.  This  recommendation  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Board. 

19.  The  second  paragraph  of  the  resolution  contains  three  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  objectives  that  should  be  followed  in  the 
process  of  improving  and  simplifying  the  Agency’s  Safeguards  Sys- 
tem.10 These  recommendatidiis  are  commented  on  in  paragraphs  24  to 
34  below.  A word  should  first  be  said  about  tlie  continuing  steps  that 
are  being  taken  to  improve  and  simplify  the  system  itself  and  the 
practices  followed  in  its  application. 

20.  The  Safeguards  System  contains  built-in  requirements  for 
periodic  review  in  the  light  of  the  Agency’s  experience  and  of  techno- 
logical progress.  The  system  at  present  in  force  is  itself  the  result  of 
a review  started  in  1964  of  ah  earlier  system  adopted  in  1961.  New 
parts  were  added  in  1966  and  1968. 

21.  The  Board  of  Governors  normally  builds  up  and  reviews  the 
system  by  appointing  working  groups  of  specialists  drawn  from  coun- 
tries represented  on  the  Board.  It  has  been  customary  that  any  other 
member  State  of  the  Agency  may,  if  it  wishes,  send  experts  to  partici- 
pate in  the  deliberations.  The  recommendations  of  these  working 
groups  are  subsequently  studied  and  discussed  in  detail  by  the  Board. 

22.  Within  the  secretariat  one  of  the  two  divisions  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Safeguards  is  devoted  exclusively  to  research  development  on 
safeguards  and  is  at  present  beginning  a full-scale  systems  analysis 
which  will  also  draw  upon  systems  analyses  being  made  in  member 
States.  Through  a growing  programme  of  research  co-ordination  and 
of  research  contracts,  the  Agency  is  helping  to  foster  the  development 


1 


10 


Ibid.,  pp.  676-677. 
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of  new  techniques  in  member  States  and  its  own  laboratory.  At  meet- 
ings of  panels  of  experts,  of  which  two  or  three  are  ribw  being  held 
each  year,  technical  methods  and  safeguards  practices  for  specific 
parts  of  tne  fuel  cycle  are  developed  or  reviewed  by  leading  authori- 
ties from  the  countries  most  advanced  in  nuclear  technology.  Since 
September  1968*.  groups  Of  high-level  consultants  have  been  studying 
ana  developing  criteria  and  practices  that  should  be  followed  in 
applying  the  safeguards  system  Under  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons.  Their  work  is  expected  to  lead  to 
rationalization  and  standardization  of  safeguards  practices  for  nuclear 
materials  in  the  main  types  of  nuclear  facilities  and  in  storage, 
transport,  etc. 

23.  Sub-paragraph  2(a)  Of  resolution  F specifies  that: 

The  safeguard  procedures  should  be  simplified  by  the  use  of  instruments  and 
other  technical  devices  at  certain  strategic  points  of  the  flow  of  nuclear  mate- 
rials, with  a view  to  restricting  the  safeguarding  operations  to  the  necessary 
minimum.11 

Comment 

24.  This  concept  is  also  referred  to  in  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Agency’s  safeguards  research  and 
development  programme  is  to  develop  instrumentation  that  would 
enable  it  to  concentrate  attention  oh  certain  key  points  or  to  mechanize 
safeguards  procedures  to  a greater  extent  ; certain  measuring  instru- 
ments developed  by  member  States  are  in  fact  being  used  experi- 
mentally by  the  Agency. 

25.  it  is  generally  recognized  however,  that  considerable  effort 
and  technological  development  will  be  essential  before  instrumenta- 
tion can  be  used  oh  a large  scale,  and  that  inspections  by  trained 
personnel  will  continue  to  be  required  for  effective  safeguards. 

26.  In  the  meantime,  the  Agency  will  continue  to  work  towards 
the  objective  contained  in  this  recommendation  for  the  threefold  pur- 
pose of  making  the  application  of  safeguards  as  effective  as  possible, 
limiting  to  the  minimum  the  need  for  the  presence  of  inspectors  and 
reducing  the  cost  of  safeguards. 

27.  With  reference  to  the  desirability  of  “restricting  the  safe- 
guards operations  to  the  necessary  minimum”,  the  present  system 
contains  the  specific  injunctions  that  “the  Agency  shall  implement  safe- 
guards in  a manner  designed  to  avoid  hampering  a State’s  economic 
or  technological  development”  and  “the  safeguards  procedures  . . . 
shall  be  implemented  in  a manner  designed  to  be  consistent  with  pru- 
dent management  practices  required  for  the  economic  and  safe  con- 
duct of  nuclear  activities”.  These  provisions  are  reflected  in  the  prac- 
tice of  safeguards  followed  by  the  Agency.  The  system  further 
prescribes  that  the  number,  duration  and  intensity  of  inspections 
“shall  be  kept  to  the  minimum  consistent  with  the  effective  implemen- 
tation of  safeguards”. 

28.  Sub-paragraph  2(b)  of  resolution  F recommends: 

Simplification  of  safeguards  in  respect  to  fissionable  materials  in  small  quan- 
titles  for  use  in  scientific  research.11 


u Ibid.,  p.  677. 
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Comment 

29.  The  safeguards  system  does  in  fact  allow  for  simpler  pro- 
cedures to  be  applied  to  fissionable  materials  in  small  quantities  for 
use  iii  scientific  research.  Facilities  holding  small  quantities  are  not 
inspected.  The  frequency  and  content  of  routine  reports  is  reduced  in 
accordance  with  the  significance  of  the  material  involved.  The 
procedure  for  supplying  small  quantities  was  recently  simpli- 
fied by  the  Board  of  Governors  by  delegating  additional  authority  to 
the  Director-General. 

30.  Sub-paragraph  2(c)  of  resolution  F recommends: 

Incorporation  in  the  agreements  of  the  rules  laid  down  against  industrial  risks, 
including  industrial  espionage,  by  the  Statute  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  the  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the  directives  of  the 
Director-General,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  challenging 
inspectors.1* 

Comment 

31.  Rules  against  industrial  espionage  are  incorporated  in  safe- 
guards agreements  with  member  States.  These  rules  stipulate 
inter  alia: 

(a)  That  the  Agency  shall  “take  every  precaution  to  protect  com- 
mercial and  industrial  secrets  . . . “Kb  member  of  the  Agency’s 
staff  shall  disclose  . . . any  commercial  or  industrial  secret  or  any 
other  confidential  information  coming  to  his  knowledge  by  reason  of 
the  implementation  of  safeguards  by  the  Agency”.  The  only  exception 
is  that  such  information  may  be  disclosed  to  the  Director-General  or 
persons  specifically  designated  by  him  who  may  need  such  information 
for  their  official  duties ; and 

(b)  “That  the  Agency  shall  not  publish  or  communicate  to  any 
State,  organization  or  person,  any  information  obtained  by  it  in  con- 
nexion with  the  implementation  of  safeguards”.  The  only  exception 
is  that  specific  information  may  be  given  to  the  Board  cr  to  staff  mem- 
bers who  need  it  for  their  official  duties  in  connexion  with  safeguards, 
but  only  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the  Agency  to  fulfil  its  safeguards 
responsibilities.  The  Board  itself  may  decide  to  publish  summarized 
lists  of  items  being  safeguarded  but  if  it  decides  to  have  additional 
information  published,  it  may  not  do  so  unless  all  States  directly 
concerned  agree.14 

32.  The  secretariat  maintains  an  effective  system  for  security  classi- 
fication of  papers  pertaining  to  safeguards.  This  includes  information 
which  , member  States  indicate  should  be  treated  as  confidential.  Secu- 
rity measures  are  also  automatically  applied  in  respect  of  informa- 
tion obtained  during  inspections. 

33.  “With  regard  to  safeguards  inspectors,  the  relevant  rules  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  The  designation  of  an  inspector  to  carry  out  duties  in  a par- 
ticular State  is  made  in  full  consultation  and  with  the  explicit  agree- 
ment of  that  State.  The  State  may  withdraw  its  approval  at  any  time 
thereafter; 

13  Ibid. 

lxim.,  1965,  p.  448. 
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(b)  The  State  may  arrange  for  the  inspector  to  be  accompanied 
by  representatives  of  the  State  concerned ; and 

(c)  The  use  of  any  staff  member  for  inspection  purposes  must  be 
approved  by  the  Boarcl. 

34.  These  rules  are  incorporated  by  reference  in  all  safeguards 
agreements  with  the  Agency  and  it  is  expected  that  these  or  similar 
rules  will  also  be  incorporated  in  safeguards  agreements  to  be  con- 
cluded under  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.  Furthermore,  as  all  in- 
spectors are  staff  members,  they  are  bound  by  the  relevant  provisions 
of  the  Staff  Regulations  and  Rules. 

35.  Paragraph  3 of  resolution  F : 

urges  the  nuclear-weapon  Powers  to  conclude  with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  safeguard  agreements  consistent  with  the  relevant  rules.15 

Comments 

36.  It  should  be  noted  that  two  nuclear-weapon  States  (the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland)  have  indicated  that  after  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  is  in  force,  they  will  permit  the  Agency  to  apply  its  safeguards 
on  all  nuclear  activities  except  those  that  have  a direct  national  secu- 
rity significance.16  These  two  Governments  also  concluded  safeguards 
agreements  with  the  Agency  some  time  ago  that  place  specified  facili- 
ties under  the  Agency’s  safeguards.17 

37.  In  resolution  F.4  CNNWS  expressed  the  view  that  it  was 
essential : 

that  rules  should  be  drawn  up  to  avoid  duplication  of  safeguard  procedures  and 
consequent  commercial  discrimination.18 

Comments 

38.  The  application  on  a world  level  of  various  international  and 
national  procedures  with  respect  to  safeguards  has  led  to  certain  dupli- 
cations where  the  same  nuclear  material  or  facility  is  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  several  procedures  simultaneously.  This  is  clearly  not 
inherent  to  any  single  system  but  results  from  the  exercise  of  multiple 
controls,  often  for  related  or  identical  purposes. 

39.  It  would  seem  highly  desirable  that  such  duplication  be  avoided 
in  so  far  as  possible.  The  extent  to  which  bilateral  arrangements  are 
replaced  by  the  Agency’s  single  world- wide  safeguards  system  and  that 
regional  arrangements  are  dovetailed  into  the  Agency’s  system  in  such 
a way  as  to  minimize  duplication,  will  be  of  great  importance  in 
achieving  this  objective. 

40.  The  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  avoiding  duplication 
in  all  respects  should  not,  however,  be  overlooked.  In  many  cases  bi- 
lateral or  regional  safeguard  arrangements  antedate  or  are  contempo- 
rary with  the  international  safeguards  of  the  Agency.  They  are 
sometimes  the  consequence  of  requirements  of  national  legislation  in 


Ibid.,  1968,  p.  677. 

15  The  treaty  appears  ibid.,  pp.  461-465.  For  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  statements,  see 
ibid.,  1967,  pp.  613-U16. 

17  See  IAEA  docs.  INFCIRC/57  and  86. 

18  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  p.  677. 
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member  States.  In  other  instances,  they  are  the  direct  result  of  multi- 
national agreements. 

41.  A growing  number  of  bilateral  arrangements  are  already  being 
transferred  to  the  Agency.  Moreover,  a significant  step  in  the  same 
direction  was  taken  by  the  signatory  countries  to  the  Treaty  for  the 
Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America  (sighed  in  Mexico 
oh  14  February  1967)  . 19  Rather  than  establishing  a separate  regional 
system  of  control,  the  Treaty  provides  that  contracting  parties  shall 
negotiate  agreements  with  the  Agency  for  the  application  of  its  safe- 
guards to  their  nuclear  activities.  The  first  such  agreement  was  con- 
cluded recently  between  Mexico  and  the  Agency  and  provides  also 
for  the  suspension  of  any  other  safeguards  arrangements  to  which 
Mexico  and  the  Agency  have  been  party  .20 

42.  The  first  paragraph  of  resolution  H.I  calls  upon  the  Agency 

to  continue  its  utmost  efforts. for  compilation  and  dissemination  of  public  infor- 
mation concerning  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  including  those  related 
to  the  peaceful  application  of  nuclear  explosions.31 

Comments 

43.  The  Statute  (article  VIII)  prescribes  that  the  Agency  : 

. . . shall  take  positive  steps  to  encourage  the  exchange  among  its  members 
of  information  relating  to  the  nature  and  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  and 
shall  serve  as  an  intermediary  among  its  members  for  this  purpose. 

and  that: 

Each  member  should  make  available  such  information  as  would,  in  the  judgement 
of  the  member,  be  helpful  to  the  agency.32 

44.  Since  the  beginning,  the  Agency  has  had  a major  and  steadily 
expanding  programme  to  fulfil  these  requirements  ana  to  disseminate 
the  information  provided  by  member  States.  Most  new  information 
is  generated  in  the  technically  advanced  countries  that  have  extensive 
programmes  in  nuclear  research  and  development.  The  Agency’s  role 
is  .thus  that  of  a clearinghouse  rather  than  of  a generator  of  new  infor- 
matiom  The  following  is  a summary  of  the  services  provided  by  the 
Agency. 

Library  service 

45.  The  library  now  contains  over  146,000  items  in  the  form  of 
books,  periodicals,  technical  reports  and  films,  constituting  an  exten- 
sive and  up-to-date  collection  of  information  on  all  branches  of  nuclear 
science  and  technology.  This  is  made  available  in  the  following  ways: 

(a)  Member  States  are  informed  once  a month  of  all  main  new 

ausitions  (e.g.  books  and  films)  and  twice  a month  of  more  spe- 
zed  material  (e.g.  technical  reports) ; and 
(b)  Scientific  institutions  in  any  member  State  may  obtain  any 
document  or  film  in  the  library. 


19  Ibid.,  1967,  pp.  69  ff. 

*®  See  IAEA  doc.  INFOIRC/118,  Sept.  23,  1968.  The  agreement  entered  into 
force  on  Sept  6, 1968. 

* Documents  on  Disarmament , 1968,  p.  679. 

22  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1956,  p.  921. 
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Conferences,  symposia  and  other  scientific  meetings 

46.  Each  year  the  Agency  convenes  about  twelve  major  scientific 
meetings  and  about  thirty  to  forty  smaller  meetings.  Annual  attend- 
ance at  symposia,  conferences  and  seminars  averages  about  2,500 
participants. 

47.  Symposia  and  conferences  are  devoted  to  the  free  exchange  of 
the  latest  information  generated  by  research  and  development  on  the 
topic  concerned.  About  half  are  held  away  from  the  Agency’s  head- 
quarters so  as  to  facilitate  participation  by  nations  of  host  member 
States  and  countries  in  the  region,  and  serve  as  a spur  to  local  scientific 
development.  Furthermore,  the  Agency  has  recently  arranged  to  pay 
the  travel  cost  of  a limited  number  of  participants  from  developing 
countries  at  each  conference  or  symposium. 

48.  Seminars  a partially  educational  character  and  are  often 
organized  on  a regional  basis.  Experts  lead  discussions,  and  groups  of 
5^100  persons  exchange  information  on  the  problems  that  they  face. 

49.  Smaller  meetings  such  as  panels,  study  groups  and  research 
co-ordination  meetings  are  attended  by  experts’ invited  by  the  Agency, 
generally  on  the  nomination  of  member  States,  and  the  cost  of  attend- 
ance is  usually  paid  or  partly  paid  by  the  Agency.  They  provide 
opportunities  to  exchange  information  in  more  highly  specialized 
fields  or,  for  example,  between  holders  of  Agency  research  contracts 
in  a particular  region. 

50.  In  addition,  the  General  Assembly  assigned  to  the  Agency  the 
scientific  responsibility  for  the  third  United  Nations  International 
Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  in  1964  and  the 
fourth  to  be  held  in  1971.  These  major  conferences  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a comprehensive  review  of  advances  in  nuclear  science,  have 
stimulated  the  publication  of  much  information  that  had  previously 
been  kept  secret  and,  in  1964,  attracted  approximately  2,000  partici- 
pants and  a further  2,000  observers. 

51.  Summing  up,  the  Agency’s  meeting  programme  covers  in  a 
systematic  way  all  branches  of  nuclear  science  and  technology  and 
promotes  the  fullest  possible  exchange  of  information  between  coun- 
tries from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Publications 

52.  The  Agency  is  now  one  of  the  largest  scientific  publishers  in 
Europe,  issuing  altogether  about  30,000  pages  of  text  each  year,  with 
a print-run  of  about  2,500  copies.  A considerable  part  of  the  publica- 
tions are  proceedings  of  the  Agency’s  own  conferences,  seminars  and 
other  meetings,  but  the  Agency  also  publishes  various  directories,  guide 
books,  technical  reports  and  four  journals : 

(a)  Atomic  Energy  Review  (specially  commissioned  review  articles 
oh  particular  aspects  of  atomic  energy) ; 

(b)  Nuclear  Fusion  (contributed  and  review  articles  on  nuclear 
fusion,  plasma  physics,  magnetohydrodynamics) ; 

(c)  meetings  on  Atomic  Energy  (a  world-wide  list  of  meetings  on 
atomic  energy  and  space  science) ; and 

(d)  IAEA  Bulletin  (information  for  the  Press  and  public  on 
developments  in  the  Agency  and  in  member  States). 
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53.  Several  copies  of  each  publication  are  distributed  on  a cost-free 
basis  to  each  member  State  and  to  the  depository  libraries  nominated 
by  member  States.  Further  copies  are  available  to  Governments  at  a 
reduced  charge.  Publications  are  also  sold  directly  and  through^  net- 
work of  sales  agents ; payment  may  be  made  in  local  currency. 


Future  programmes 

54.  In  March  1970  the  Agency  will  hold  a symposium  on  the 
handling  of  nuclear  information  at  which  member  States  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  review  and  explore  the  mechanisms  used  to  promote 
this  diffusion. 

55.  In  1970  the  Agency  will  also  bring  into  operation  a computer- 
based  International  Nuclear  Information  System  (INIS).  Each  mem- 
ber State,  or  group  of  member  States,  will  identify  all  new  nuclear 
information  published  in  its  territory  or  area  and  send  a description 
and  an  abstract  of  each  item  to  the  Agency.  If  the  item  is  not  readily 
available  for  purchase,  the  full  text  of  the  report  will  also  be  submitted. 

56.  About  100,000  new  items  of  literature  are  now  produced  each 
year  in  nuclear  science  and  technology.  The  Agency  will  merge  the 
descriptions  of  these  items  into  a complete  file  which  will  then  be 
copied  and  made  available  to  member  States  both  on  magnetic  tape 
and  in  printed  form.  The  system  will  operate  on  a twice-monthly  cycle. 

57.  Member  States  will  use  the  Agency’s  magnetic  tape  or  the 
printed  versions  as  the  basis  of  national  nuclear  information  systems. 
It  will  be  possible  to  apply  either  computer  or  manual  information- 
retrieval  procedures  to  select  those  entries  that  respond  to  the  needs 
of  a particular  scientist,  institution  or  authority.  The  abstracts  and, 
where  appropriate,  full  texts  will  be  distributed  on  microfiches  to 
scientific  institutions  at  a low  price. 

58.  The  objective  of  INIS  is  to  ensure  that  any  nuclear  scientist 
or  engineer  will  be  made  aware  as  quickly  as  possible  of  items  of 
literature  that  might  help  him  in  his  work.  The  first  step  is  to  provide 
each  member  State  with  the  basic  “catalogue”  from  which  the  indi- 
vidual references  can  be  extracted.  At  a later  date,  this  service  will 
be  supplemented  by  one  under  which  the  Agency  itself  will  use  its 
computer  to  provide  searches  of  the  catalogue  on  direct  request  from 
scientists  and  scientific  institutions. 

59.  Paragraph  2 of  resolution  H.I  recommends  that  the  Agency : 


. . . study  appropriate  international  arrangements  to  facilitate  the  exchange 
of  scientific  and  technical  information  which  has  commercial  or  industrial  value 
and  is  not  publicly  available,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  interested  countries 
to  know  of  the  existence  and  outline  of  such  information  and  to  enable  the 
interested  parties  to  enter  into  negotiations  about  the  acquisition  of  such  infor- 
mation with  the  owners  thereof;  . . . ." 

Comments 


60.  The  situation  is  now  totally  different  from  what  it  was  before 
1955,  when  most  information  about  the  application  of  atomic  energy 
was  kept  secret.  Partly  because  of  the  stimulus  of  the  first  and  second 
International  Conferences  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy, 
virtually  all  scientific  information  is  now  released  as  it  is  produced, 


23  Documents  on  Disarmament,  19GS,  p.  C79. 
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and  the  Agency  does  not  believe  that  any  significant  impediment  exists. 
The  main  problem  is  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  scientific  information 
that  has  been  released  so  that  it  can  become  available  rapidly  to  the 
potential  user.  This  is  what  the  Agency’s  programmes  are  designed 
to  do. 

61.  Also,  most  information  of  a technological  character  is  no 
longer  withheld  for  reasons  of  military  secrecy.  Clearly,  nuclear- 
weapon  States  do  withhold  technological  information  about  the  pro- 
duction and  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  There  are  also  indications  that 
information  about  the  processes  ior  the  separation  of  uranium-235 
(which  can  be  used  for  either  military  or  peaceful  purposes)  is  being 
withheld  for  reasons  of  military  security.  However,  it  does  seem  clear 
that  in  other  fields,  such  as  reactor  design,  military  secrecy  is  not  itself 
preventing  the  spread  of  technological  information. 

62.  Some  technological  information,  particularly  that  involving 
manufacturing  processes,  e.g.,  for  reactor  components  or  fuel,  is  never- 
theless being  withheld  for  commercial  reasons.  In  this  connexion,  the 
Agency’s  freedom  of  action  is  limited-— ior  two  principal  reasons: 

(a)  Often  the  owners  of  commercial  information  are  not  Govern- 
ments but  private  corporations  or  institutions;  and 

(b)  The  Agency’s  Statute  requires  the  Director-General  and  the 
staff  to  protect  industrial  secrets  and  other  confidential  information 
which  the.  Agency  may  acquire  by  reason  of  its  operations. 

Nevertheless*  it  is  believed  that  the  Agency’s  activities  do  stimulate 
the  voluntary  release  of  information  that  had  previously  been  kept 
secret  for  commercial  reasons.  At  symposia  and  smaller  meetings  such 
information  may  be  presented  in  order  to  gain  national  or  industrial 
prestige,  and  the  Agency’s  programme  causes  the  owners  of  commercial 
secrets  to  assess  the  value  of  a secret  against  the  prestige  that  they 
would  obtain  by  releasing  it. 

63.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Agency  might  take  an  initiative 
to  establish  whether  new  mechanisms  are  required  to  facilitate  trans- 
fers of  commercially  restricted  information.  One  possibility  would 
be  a mechanism  by  which  the  holders  of  such  information  could 
identify  the  topics  covered  and  invite  other  interested  organizations 
to  negotiate  commercial  arrangements  under  which  the  information 
might  be  transferred.  The  Agency  believes  that  this  suggestion  merits 
further  exploration,  and  is  considering  calling  a meeting  to  discuss 
it.  The  Agency  proposes  to  consult  with  the  European  Nuclear  Energy 
Agency  and  to  approach  the  atomic  industrial  forums  that  have  been 
established  by  private  industry  in  some  countries. 

64.  The  third  paragraph  of  resolution  H.I 

invites  the. nuclear- weapon  States  to  advise  the  Agency  at  regular  intervals  as 
to  the  possibility  of  their  declassifying  scientific  and  technical  information  which 
has  become  essential  for  the  development  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy, 
as  soon  as  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  its  classification  on  national  security 
grounds,  bearing  in  mind  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  dissemination 
of  scientific  knowledge.*4 


*4  Ibid. 
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Comment 

65.  The  comments  made  above  on  resolution  H.I.2  are  also  relevant 
here. 

66.  Resolution  H.I  Y recommends  that  the  Agency : 

in  relation  to  the  question  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes,  initiate 
necessary  studies  that  are  deemed  advisable  on  its  possible  functions  in  tills 
field.** 

Resolution  H.I.1,  which  deals  with  the  Agency’s  information  pro- 
gramme, also  calls  for  the  utmost  efforts  in  compiling  and  dissemi- 
nating information  on  the  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions. 

Comments 

67.  In  September  1968  the  General  Conference  of  the  Agency  asked 
that  a similar  study  be  made  and  that  the  Board  of  Governors  report 
thereon  to  the  General  Conference  in  1969,  at  its  thirteenth  regular 
session,26 

68.  Subsequently,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
adopted  a resolution  taking  note  of  the  Agency’s  action  in  this  regard 27 
and  another  resolution  requesting  the  Secretary-General  to  prepare 
a report  on  the  “establishment,  within  the  framework  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  of  an  international  service  for 
nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes,  under  appropriate  interna- 
tional control”.28 

69.  The  Board  of  Governors  first  considered  the  matter  at  its 
meetings  in  February  1969  and  felt  that  it  was  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  study  by  a special  ad  hoc  committee  in  which  all  member 
States  of  the  Agency  would  have  the  opportunity  of  being  represented 
and  presenting  their  views.  It  accordingly  established  such  a commit- 
tee and.  to  help  prepare  for  it,  the  Director-General,  at  the  Board’s 
request,  circulated  an  analysis  of  the  role  that  the  Agency  might 
play  as  well  as  information  on  the  status  of  the  technology  of  peace- 
ful explosions. 

70.  The  ad  hoc  committee  met  on  5 June  and  advised  the  Board  on 
the  preparation  of  the  report  requested  by  the  General  Conference. 
The  Board  concluded,  inter  alia,  that  activities  in  relation  to  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions  fall  within  the  Agency’s  technical  and  statutory 
competence;  that  the  Agency  should  approach  the  subject  gradually, 
concentrating  at  first  on  the  exchange  of  information ; and  that  the 
existing  range  of  services  offered  by  the  Agency,  subject  to  subsequent 
review  by  the  Director-General,  is  adequate  for  providing  assistance 
to  member  States  in  connexion  with  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

71.  The  Director-General,  at  the  Board’s  request,  communicated 
a copy  of  the  report  to  the  Secretary-General  for  his  use  in  preparing 
the  report  requested  by  the  General  Assembly. 


uim„  p.  680. 
“ZbR,  pp.  667-668. 
” Ibid.,  pp.  801-802. 
™Ibid„  pp.  799-800. 
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72.  In  this  connexion  the  Board  has  also  taken,  note  of  resolution 
L of  CNNWS,  which  stresses  the  need  for  international  arrangements 
aiming  at  regulating  and  controlling  all  explosions  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses compatible  with  a comprehensive  test  ban  treaty.29 

73.  Two  resolutions  of  CNNWS  relate  to  the  problems  of  increasing 
the  financial  resources  available  to  the  developing  countries  through 
the  Agency  for  nuclear  energy  development. 

(a)  Resolution  H.II : 

Recommends  that  the  Agency  study  further  the  ways  and  means  of  increasing 
the  funds  available  for  technical  assistance,  taking  into  full  consideration  the 
views  of  interested  countries,  particularly  those  of  the  developing  countries, 
expressed  in  this  Conference ; " and 

(b)  Resolution  I,  in  its  operative  paragraph : 

Recommends  that  the  international  Atomic  Energy  Agency  should  undertake 
to  examine  the  basis  on  which  arrangements  can  be  made  by  the  Agency  to  secure 
finances  from  international  sources  for  the  creation  of  a ‘Special  Nuclear  Fund 
(SNF)’  to  be  made  available  in,  the  form  of  grants  and  low-interest-bearing 
loans,  repayable  over  long  periods  of  time,  for  financing  the  nuclear  projects 
which  have  been  found  by  the  Agency  to  be  technically  feasible  and  economically 
viable  in  the  territories  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States  which  are  inembers  of  the 
Agency,  particularly  those  In  the  developing  areas  of  the  world,  and  which  may 
make  requests  to  the  Agency  under  the  provisions  of  article  XI.B  of  the  Agency’s 
Statute.*1 

74.  The  nature  of  a country’s  needs  for  technical  assistance  in 
nuclear  activities  depends  to  a great  extent  upon  the  stage  of  its  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  and  the  priority  that  its  Government 
assigns  to  nuclear  technology  in  its  plan  of  development. 

75.  A country  with  no  experience  or  training  in  the  use  of  nuclear 

energy  for  peaceful  purposes  usually  requires  assistance  in  the  form 
of  fellowships  and  training  courses  in  order  to  build  up  the  cadre  of 
trained  staff  it  requires  if  it  is  to  carry  out  an  atomic  energy  pro- 
gramme. When  such  a staff  is  at  least-  partially  trained  there  are 
frequent  requests  for  experts  and  equipment  to  undertake  specific  proj- 
ects. Each  such  project  helps  to  establish  a programme  in  which 
counterpart  staff  may  be  used  effectively  when  they  return  after  com- 
pleting fellowship  training.  During  this  stage  it  is  frequently  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  regional  training  projects  or  establish  regional 
centres  to  meet  the  similar  needs  of  several  members  which  are  at  the 
same  stage  of  nuclear  energy  development  and  within  the  same  geo- 
graphical area.  " 

76.  Many  developing  countries  are  now  advanced  in  the  various 
specialized  branches  of  nuclear  technology.  The  energy  needs  of  some 
of  those  countries  make  it  necessary  to  carry  out  feasibility  studies 
before  planning  the  utilization  of  nuclear  power.  If  a proposed  power 
project  is  found  to  be  technically  feasible  and  economically  viable,  the 
developing  country  concerned  must  then  consider  taking  the  major 
step  of  heavy  capital  investment  for  nuclear  energy. 

77.  Details  regarding  the  part  played  by  the  Agency  in  furnishing 
member  States  with  technical  assistance  at  each  stage  of  development 

nim„  p.  683. 

30  Ibid.,  p.  670. 

*l  Ibid.,  p.  681. 
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and  the  available  sources  of  financing  are  given  below  in  paragraphs 
78  to  107.  The  available  sources  of  financing  are : 

(a)  The  Agency’s  regular  programme  of  technical  assistance 
under  the  Operational  Budget; 

(b)  The  United  Nations  Development  Programme  Technical 
Assistance  (UNDP(TA))  or  Special  Fund  (UNDP(SF))  com- 
ponents ; 

(c)  The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(IBRD) ; 

(d)  Bilateral  governmental  arrangements;  and 

(e)  Private  investment  sources. 

The  Agency's  regular  ‘programme  of  technical  assistance 

78.  The  Agency’s  regular  programme  of  technical  assistance  is 
financed  from  the  Operational  Budget  and  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
voluntary  cash  contributions  and  contributions  in  kind.  Cash  con- 
tributions are  pledged  each  year  and  a target  figure  is  established  by 
the  General  Conference.  Resolution  GC(v) /RES/100,  adopted  by 
the  General  Conference  iii  1961,  urged  members  “to  make  voluntarjr 
contributions  to  the  General  Fund  for  1962  and  succeeding  years  in 
amounts  that  are  at  least  the  same  percentages  of  the  target  tor  each 
year  as  are  their  assessed  contributions  to  the  Regular  Budget”,  or, 
if  this  proves  to  be  impossible,  “to  demonstrate  their  continued  sup- 
port of  the  Agency  by  making  each  year  at  least  a token  contribution 
to  that  Fund”.32 

79.  The  target  established  and  the  voluntary  contributions  pledged 
for  each  year  from  1959  through  1969  are  shown  in  table  A below. 


Table  A 

Voluntary  Contributions 


Year 

Cash  contributions  pledged  to  tho  General  Fund 

Established 

target 

(in  millions) 

Amount 

Percentage 

of 

target 

Shortfall 

Number  of 

mombors 

pledging 

Percentage 
of  members 
pledging 

1959 

$1.5 

$1, 183,014 

78.9 

$316,956 

41  ol 70 

58.6 

1960 

1.5 

090,103 

60.4 

603,897 

36  ot74 

48.6 

1961 . 

1.8 

1,261,200 

70.1 

638,800 

37  of  77 

48.1 

1962 

2.0 

1,380,470 

69.0 

619,630 

44  of  80 

55.0 

1963 

2.0 

1,437,394 

71.9 

602,606 

40  of  86 

47.1 

1964 

2.0 

1,374,447 

68.7 

625,633 

42  of  89 

47.2 

1965 

2.0 

1,330,689 

66.5 

669,411 

56  of  04 

58.5 

1966 

2.0 

1,277,416 

63.9 

722,684 

61  of  96 

63.5 

1967 

2,0 

1,431,823 

71.6 

668,177 

62  of  08 

63.3 

1968 

2,0 

1,388,680 

68.4 

631,320 

63  of  99 

63.6 

1969  * 

2,0 

1,396,624 

69.8 

603,476 

60  of  102 

58.8 

» Aset  3C  June  1969. 


80.  The  target  for  such  contributions  has  not  been  increased  since 
1962,  largely  because  the  combined  Regular  Budget  assessment  ratio 
of  those  members  pledging  at  or  in  excess  of  their  ratio  amounted  to 
only  about  25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total  assessment  ratio  for 
all  member  States  and  it  was  considered  unlikely  that  those  members 
not  pledging  at  all,  or  those  now  pledging  below  their  assessment 
ratio,  would  increase  their  pledges  merely  because  the  target  was  in- 

48  IAEA  General  Conference,  Fifth  Regular  Session,  26  Septcmber-6  October 
1961 : Resolutions  and  Decisions , p.  5. 
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creased.  It  seemed  pointless  to  set  a higher  target  if  the  net  increase  in 
resources  were  to  be  only  about  $25,000  for  each  increase  of  $100,000 
in  the  target.  The  constant  increase  in  prices  since  1962  has  caused  a 
decline  which  now  amounts  to  about  $300,000  per  year  in  the  value  of 
the  resources  available. 

81.  Funds  pledged  to  the  General  Fund  have  been  used  primarily 
for  technical  assistance,  but  about  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  of  those 
funds  has  been  used  each  year  to  finance  the  Agency’s  Laboratory  and, 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Agency,  to  finance  some  research  con- 
tracts. The  balance  has  been  available  for  fellowships,  training  courses 
and  technical  assistance  projects  (experts  and  equipment)  under  the 
Agency’s  regular  programme  of  technical  assistance. 

82.  Requests  for  technical  assistance  in  the  form  of  experts  and 
equipment  have  grown  steadily  smce  1959,  but  since  there  has  been  no 
commensurate  increase  in  the  availability  of  financial  resources,  the 
percentage  of  assistance  requested  which  could  be  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  each  year  has  steadily  declined,  as  shown  in  table 
B below. 

Table  B 

Technical  Assistance 


Year 

Value  of  requests  received 

Value  of  assistance 
approved 

Percentage  of 
assistance  approved 

1959 

$690,000 

$619,400 

89.6 

1960 

1,160,000 

599,200 

52.1 

1961 

1,277,600 

613, 100 

40.4 

1962 

1,530,000 

757,600 

49.5 

1963 

1,750,000 

856,700 

48.9 

1964 

2,400,000 

801,600 

33.3 

1965 

2,500,000 

374,000 

35.0 

1966 

3,000,000 

902,000 

30.0 

1967 

2,600,000 

975,000 

37.6 

1968 

3,600,000 

977,000 

27.1 

1969 

3,700,000 

977,000 

26.4 

83.  Requests  for  fifty-one  projects  in  twenty-eight  member  States 
in  1968  and  for  forty-seven  projects  in  twenty-four  member  States 
in  1969  were  not  approved  solely  owing  to  lack  of  funds. 

84.  The  disadvantage  of  relying  entirely  on  pledges  of  voluntary 
cash  contributions  for  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  can  be 
seen  from  the  status  of  such  pledges  for  1969.  By  30  June  1969  only 
sixty  of  the  Agency’s  102  member  States  had  made  pledges  as  follows : 

Table  C 

Pledge*  of  Voluntary  Contribution * 


Number 

of 

members 

Rate  at  which  pledge  for  1969  has 
been  made 

Assessment 

ratio 

(per  cent) 

Required  by 
assessment 
ratio 

Amount 

pledged 

Shortfall 

or 

(surplus) 

19 

In  excess  of  assessment  ratio 

8.21 

$164,200 

$193,606 

($29,406) 

28 

7 

At  assessment  ratio 

Below  assessment  ratio  by  less  than 

16.14 

322,800 

322,800  . 

6 

$9,000  ($400  to  $8,600) 

Below  assessment  ratio  by  more  than 

6.25 

125,000 

102, 967 

22,022 

$9,000  ($10,400  to  $177,530) 

61.30 

1,226,000 

•777,151 

» 448,849 

60 

Sub-total 

91.90 

1,838,000 

1,396,524 

441,476 

42 

No  pledges  yet  announced  for  1969 

8.32 

166,400  . 

166,400 

102 

Total 

b 100. 22 

2,004,400 

1,396,524 

607,876 

• This  figure  includes  the  United  States*  matching  contribution  of  $453,870  which  would  increase  to 
$650X00  if  all  other  contributions  reached  $1,350,000. 

b Percentage  exceeds  100  per  cent  because  four  new  member  States  joined  the  Agency  after  assessment 
ratio  had  been  established* 
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85.  The  Board  and  tlie  General  Conference  have  approached  the 
problem  of  the  shortfall  from  the  target  for  voluntary  contributions 
to  the  General  Fund  in  the  following  ways : 

(a)  In  resolution  GO  (V) /RES/100  the  General  Conference  in- 
vited member  States  to  make  voluntary  contributions  in  amounts 
that  are  at  least  at  the  level  of  their  Regular  Budget  assessments. 
Following  a recommendation  made  by  the  Board  in  February  1969, 
an  urgent  appeal  for  increased  voluntary  cash  contributions  was  sent 
to  all  member  States  in  the  hope  that  the  number  of  members  com- 
plying with  the  resolution  would  increase  to  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  membership.  If  this  percentage  is  attained  it  may  be  possible 
to  persuade  those  members  which  now  pledge  at  a level  below  their 
Regular  Budget  assessment  ratio  to  increase  their  pledge  enough 
to  meet  the  goal  established  in  1961  by  the  General  Conference; 

(b)  Each  year  since  1963  the  Board  has  considered  raising  the 
target  for  voluntary  contributions  in  the  hope  that  those  Member 
States  which  now  contribute  at  their  Regular  Budget  assessment 
ratio  would  continue  to  do  so,  thereby  increasing  the  financial  resources 
available  for  teclmical  assistance.  This  course  of  action  up  to  now 
has  been  rejected  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above ; 

(c)  The  revision  of  article  XIV  of  the  Statute  to  provide  for 
consolidation  of  the  present  Operational  Budget  with  the  Regular 
Budget  so  that  all  approved  programmes  would  be  financed  from 
assessments  on  member  States  has  neen  considered.  This  question  has 
been  the  subject  of  lengthy  discussion  by  the  Board  and  the  General 
Conference  in  the  past,  but  the  necessary  support  for  such  a revision 
was  not  forthcoming. 

(d)  Those  activities  other  than  teclmical  assistance  which  are 
financed  from  the  Operational  Budget  might  be  financed  from  the 
Regular  Budget.  In  this  connexion  the  Board  has  decided,  subject 
to  approval  by  the  General  Conference,  that  the  costs  of  operating 
the  Agency’s  Laboratory  should  be  gradually  transferred  to  the  Regu- 
lar Budget  beginning  in  1970;  this  will  release  additional  funds  under 
the  Operational  Budget  for  technical  assistance ; and 

(e)  Member  States  might  be  encouraged  to  seek  financial  support 
for  more  of  their  nuclear  energy  projects  from  UNDP(TA)  or,  in 
the  case  of  large  projects,  from  UNDP(SF).  This  possibility  is 
discussed  below. 

UNDP  (T A) 

86.  The  financial  support  received  from  UNDP(TA)  which  is 
administered  by  the  Agency’s  Division  of  Teclmical  Assistance  has 
amounted  to  approximately  $1  million  annually  for  the  past  several 
years.  UNDP(TA)  finances  only  country  programmes  developed  by 
national  planning  agencies.  Atomic  energy  commissions  (or  the  equiv- 
alent bodies)  in  each  member  State  should  take  full  advantage  of 
this  possible  source  of  funds.  In  many  cases,  the  demands  of  more 
popularly  oriented  programmes  for  technical  assistance,  for  instance 
support  for  improved  health,  education  and  food-producing  activities 
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in  a developing  country,  may  relegate  nuclear  energy  projects  to  such 
a low  priority  that  no  such  project  can  be  carried  out  with  the  UNDP 
resources  available  for  that  country.  In  such  cases  the  atomic  energy 
officials  request  support  from  the  Agency.  There  is  little  difference 
between  the  types  of  projects  supported  by  UNDP  and  those  financed 
from  the  Agency’s  Operational  Budget. 

87.  In  addition,  UNDP  (TA)  provides  funds  for  regional  projects. 
Until  the  end  of  1970,  each  participating  organization  will  be  allo- 
cated a sum  equal  to  i6  per  cent  of  the  resources  it  receives  for  country 
programmes.  The  Agency  receives  approximately  $275,000  per  annum 
to  carry  out  its  programme  of  regional  projects.  This  sum  is  dis- 
tributed by  the  Agency  to  the  various  regions  to  cover  the  cost  of 
training  courses  and  regional  advisers. 

88.  The  Governing  Council  of  UNDP  lias  decided  that,  as  from 
1971,  target  figures  for  regional  and  interregional  projects  will  no 
longer  be  set,  the  funds  normally  reserved  for  such  projects  being 
retained  by  the  Administrator.  The  implication  of  this  new  pro- 
cedure is  that  in  future  requests  for  regional  projects  will  originate 
in  the  countries  concerned.  Apart  from  the  expression  of  governmental 
support  through  resolutions  of  intergovernmental  bodies,  requests 
will  have  to  be  formally  endorsed  by  at  least  three  interested  Govern- 
ments, which  must  state  the  arrangements  they  have  made  for  par- 
ticipating in  such  projects,  including  their  contributions  towards 
local  costs.  Such  projects  drawn  up  by  Governments  will  then  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Agency  for  technical  endorsement  and  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  Administrator  of  UNDP  for  approval.  It  will  therefore  be 
up  to  the  national  atomic  energy  authorities  to  ensure  that  regional 
projects  involving  the  use  of  nuclear  techniques  are  developed  and 
given  sufficient  priority  to  ensure  that  they  receive  the  approval  of 
the  Agency  and  UNDP. 

U1VDP(SF) 

89.  One  resolution  of  CNNWS  suggested  that  UNDP  (SF)  should 
establish  a special  research  and  development  programme  for  nuclear 
technology.  The  Administrator  of  UNDP  has  indicated  that  it  will 
continue  to  be  guided  in  evaluating  nuclear  projects  by  its  usual 
criteria  of  soundness  and  priority. 

90.  UNDP(SF)  has  substantial  financial  resources  available  for 
technically  feasible  projects.  The  Agency  has  been  the  executing 

Sfor  only  five  Special  Fund  projects  to  date,  although  the 
ting  Council  each  year  approves  over  a hundred  new  projects ; 
these  are  usually  large-scale  projects  involving  considerable 
expenditure. 

91.  The  Special  Fund  was  set  up  to  deal  with  an  area  of  activity 
between  small  technical  assistance  projects  and  major  capital  aid 
projects.  Its  projects  are  largely  in  the  nature  of  pre-investment 
studies,  that  is,  studies  designed  to  determine  whether  a good  case 
can  be  made  for  investment.  An  example  is  the  Agency’s  project  in 
the  Philippines,  whereby  the  case  for  nuclear  power  in  that  country 
has  been  established. 

92.  The  availability  of  UNDP(SF)  financing  should  help  materi- 
ally in  alleviating  the  shortage  of  funds  facing  developing  countries 

875-754 — 70 25 
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when  they  reach  the  stage  of  development  where  pre-investment  sur- 
veys of  substantial  magnitude  are  urgently  needed.  In  such  cases, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  develop  a plan  of  operation  for  sub- 
mission to  UNDP(SF)  with  a view  to  obtaining  financial  support. 
To  date  no  project  within  the  Agency’s  sphere  of  responsibility  has 
been  turned  down  by  the  Special  Fund. 

93.  Areas  in  which  the  financing  of  atomic  energy  applications 
from  UNDP(SF)  might  be  considered  are  fairly  numerous,  but  the 
most  practicable  at  the  moment  would  seem  to  be : 

(a)  Feasibility  and  technical  viability  studies  concerned  with  the 
introduction  of  nuclear  'power  into  a developing  country.  This  type 
of  project  was  supported  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  recognized  that 
power  production  is  the  most  capital-intensive  activity  m develop- 
ing countries  and  UNDP(SF)  is  concerned  only  with  the  pre-invest- 
ment stage; 

(b)  Exploitation  of  nuclear  minerals.  This  consists  of  an  intensi- 
fication of  existing  geological  surveys,  systematic  prospection  and 
detailed  sample  analyses  leading  to  a programme  of  actual  exploita- 
tion, mining  and  prospection.  Projects  of  this  type,  concerned  with 
non-radioactive  minerals,  are  sponsored  by  UNDP(SF)  in  many  de- 
veloping countries.  Projects  concerned  with  radioactive  minerals  are 
now  under  consideration  in  several  countries ; 

(o'*  Utilization  of  the  sterile  male  technique  in  pest  control  and 
eradication.  The  current  project  for  the  eradication  of  the  Medi- 
terranean fruit  fly  in  Central  America  is  an  example.  The  use  of  this 
technique  against  other  pests  is  under  consideration,  but  it  must  be 
recognized  that  when  the  teclinical  and  economic  feasibility  of  this 
type  of  project  has  been  established — that  is  when  the  investment 
stage  is  reached — funds  will  have  to  be  sought  from  sources  other 
than  UNDP(SF). 

(d)  The  establishment  of  mono-discipline  institutes  concerned,  for 
example,  with  the  application  of  nuclear  research  and  training  in 
agriculture.  The  Agency-assisted  project  in  Yugoslavia  and  a current 
project  in  India  are  examples.  Consideration  could  be  given  to  insti- 
tutes concerned  with  the  prospects  of  development  of  new  varieties 
of  crops  and  institutes  exclusively  for  radiation  genetics ; and 

(e)  Agro-industrial  complexes ,33  Although  these  are,  like  power 
production,  capital-intensive  projects,  feasibility  and  economic  via- 
bility studies  may  be  required  at  the  pre-investment  stage. 

Capital  investment  sources 

94.  Developing  countries  will  require  capital  for  investments  in 
the  mining  and  processing  of  nuclear  materials  and,  later,  the  reproces- 
sing of  irradiated  fuel,  nuclear  desalting  and  large-scale  nuclear  appli- 
cations in  the  chemical  industry.  However,  by  far  the  greatest  need 
will  be  for  funds  to  finance  nuclear  power  production,  even  assuming 
that  the  very  modest  expansion  in  production  now  foreseen  is  not 


33  The  concept  is  that  of  a very  large  nuclear  power  reactor  centre  around  which 
would  be  clustered  numerous  energy-intensive  industries  including,  for  instance, 
desalination,  fertilizer  production,  food  processing  and  metallurgical,  manufac- 
turing and  chemical  plants  [footnote  in  original  |. 
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exceeded.  The  installed  capacity  foreseen  for  1980  is  approximately 
as  follows: 

Africa  1,000  MW(e) 

Asia  (excluding  Japan  and  10,000-12,000  MW(e) 

China  (mainland) ) 

Latin  America  5,000-  7,000  MW (e) 

31 16,000-20,000  MW(e) 


In  order  to  raise  the  installed  capacity  of  nuclear  plants  in  developing 
countries  to  16,000-20,000  MW (e)  a capital  investment  of  $3-5  billion 
would  be  required. 

95.  The  five  power  reactor  projects  carried  out  in  developing  coun- 
tries have  been  financed  bilaterally  under  favourable  terms.  The  two 
Tarapur  plants  in  India  have  been  financed  by  a “soft”  loan  from 
the  United  States  Agency  for  International  Development  at  3-4  per 
cent  interest,  with  a 40-year  repayment  period.  The  foreign  exchange 
component  of  the  KANUPP  plant  in  Pakistan  has  been  financed  by 
Canada,  partly  by  a grant  and  partly  by  a loan  at  6 per  cent  interest. 
The  ATTTJCHA  project  in  Argentina  has  been  financed  by  a loan  at 
6 per  cent  interest  with  a 25-year  repayment  period  and  five  years  of 
grace.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  such  favourable  bilateral  financing 
will  continue  to  be  available  after  the  first  few  pioneer  plants  are 
installed. 

96.  Within  the  United  Nations  family,  only  IBRD  and  its  affiliates 
provide  capital  aid.  IBRD’s  annual  loans  for  electric  power  projects 
average  about  $300  million ; in  1968  the  total  was  $268  mill  ion,  of  which 
$254  million  were  regular  IBRD  loans  and  $14  million  were  “soft” 
loans  from  the  International  Development  Association  of  IBRD. 

97.  IBRD  applies  normal  banking  criteria  when  considering  all 
applications  for  loans.  These  criteria  are  not  designed  to  take  account 
of  the  indirect  benefits  which  are  likely  to  result  from  the  introduction 
of  a new  technology  like  nuclear  energy.  These  indirect  benefits  enable 
developing  countries: 

(a)  To  familiarize  themselves  with  the  technology  which  will  be- 
come of  major  importance  in  the  generation  of  electricity  throughout 
the  world  in  a few  decades.  (The  pioneering  “uneconomic”  nuclear 
power  plant  may  often  be  the  first  step  in  a long-term  programme 
whose  economic  viability  has  already  been  established.) ; 

(b)  To  diversify  the  sources  of  fuel  supply.  (This  is  bound  to 
strengthen  the  bargaining  position  of  the  developing  coimtiy  con- 
cerned in  buying  fossil  fuels  from  other  countries.) ; and 

(c)  To  promote  scientific  and  technical  progress  and  thus  stimulate 
development  in  technology,  engineering  and  scientific  education. 

Bole  of  the  Agency 

98.  The  Agency  provides  the  following  services  to  promote  nu- 
clear energy  development : 

31  Totals  cover  existing  ordered  and  planned  plants ; by  1980,  it  is  expected 
that  the  output  of  conventional  plants  in  these  ureas  will  be  of  the  order  of 
300,000  to  350,000  MW (e)  [footnote  in  original]. 
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(a)  A general  assessment  of  the  possible  contribution  of  nuclear 
power  to  the  economy  of  the  country; 

(b ) A detailed  pre-investment  feasibility  study  for  a specific  power 
project.  The  Agency’s  own  funds  are  insufficient  for  such  projects 
which  cost  a minimum  of  $500,000  and  UNDP  financing  would  nor- 
mally be  needed;  and 

(c)  Assistance  with  site  selection,  safety  evaluation,  bit  analysis, 
start-up  and  commissioning  of  plant  and  training  of  staff. 

99.  It  is  stated  in  article  XI.B  of  the  Statute  that : “Upon  request, 
the  Agency  may  also  assist  any  member  or  group  of  members  to  make 
arrangements  to  secure  necessary  financing  from  outside  sources  .... 
In  extending  this  assistance,  the  Agency  will  not  be  required  to  provide 
any  guarantees  or  assume  any  financial  responsibility  fur  the  project.” 
Thus,  the  Agency  may  serve  as  an  intermediary  and  help  the  develop- 
ing country  to  draw  up  proposals  for  specific  projects  and  present 
them  to  the  financing  institution.  It  may  also  help  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  financing  an  important  price  component,  i.e.  nuclear  fuel. 
But  clearly,  the  Agency’s  role  with  regard  to  capital  requirements 
is  limited. 

100.  It  is  presumably  to  deal  with  this  aspect  of  the  problem  that 
CNNWS  recommended  that  the  Agency  should  study  the  possibility 
of  establishing  a Special  Nuclear  Fund  which  would  make  “soft” 
loans  or  grants  available  to  finance  major  nuclear  technology  projects 
that  had  been  found  to  be  technically  feasible  and  economically 
viable. 

101.  This  matter  has  been  considered  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 
It  was  the  consensus  in  the  Board  that  there  is  no  prospect  at  present 
that  those  member  States  whose  support  would  be  indispensable  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  a fund  would,  in  fact,  be 
agreeable  to  its  establishment.  Some  member  Governments  were  op- 
posed in  principle  to  the  creation  of  an  additional  and  special  source 
of  funds  for  financing  a particular  area  of  development,  being  of  the 
view  that  the  financing  of  capital  projects  of  all  kinds  must  be  con- 
sidered in  terms  of  a country’s  over-all  development  priorities.  The 
States  concerned  have  also  expressed  the  view  that  the  creation  of  such 
a fund  might  lead  to  a reduction  in  the  resources  available  from  exist- 
ing international  or  multi-agency  sources  of  finance. 

102.  If  it  is  the  view  of  member  States  that  existing  financial  insti- 
tutions should  give  special  priority  to  nuclear  projects,  e.g.  in  the 
light  of  the  considerations  mentioned  in  paragraphs.  89  and  97  above, 
it  appears  that  this  could  be  most  appropriately  achieved  by  their 
representatives  taking  the  necessary  action  in  IBRD,  UNDP,  etc. 

Conclusions 

103.  The  foregoing  analysis  shows  that,  as  at  present  constituted, 
the  Agency,  although  able  to  provide  many  useful  ancillary  services, 
can  have  little  direct  influence  in  arranging  for  the  provision  of  capital 
finance  for  major  nuclear  technology  projects. 

104.  With  regard  to  the  pre-investment  study,  that  is,  the  detailed 
feasibility  study,  the  costs  also  exceed  the  Agency’s  means  and  the 
decision  to  undertake  a feasibility  study  is  essentially  one  for  the 
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Government  concerned,  which  can  make  the  appropriate  request  to 
UNDP  or  call  in  a firm  of  consultants.  In  other  words,  pre-investment 
studies  also  involve  decisions  regarding  priorities,  which  the  Agency 
can  only  influence  very  marginally  by  offering  advice. 

105.  The  only  stage  at  which  the  Agency  has  the  means  to  give 
financial  assistance  for  major  projects  is  the  first  stage,  when  projects 
are  initiated  and  their  broad  lines  and  potential  value  can  be  assessed. 

106.  The  funds  which  the  Agency  uses  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as 
for  introducing  and  expanding  the  use  of  nuclear  techniques,  are 
chiefly  provided  under  its  regular  technical  assistance  programme.  As 
these  resources  are  very  limited,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  they 
be  used  in  a manner  which  will  make  the  greatest  impact.  It  has  been 
found  over  the  years  that  this  can  be  achieved  by  using  them  as  “seed 
money”  to  initiate  programmes  and  projects  that  can,  if  necessary,  be 
continued  for  a longer  period  under  UNDP  (TA)  or  UNDP  ( SF) . 

107.  An  increase  in  the  Agency’s  resources  would,  therefore,  have 
a cumulative  effect  in  introducing  the  applications  of  nuclear  energy 
into  developing  countries. 

108.  By  resolution  J.II.1  CNNWS  requested 

the  General  Conference  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  consider 
at  its  next  meeting  the  establishment  of  a fund  of  special  fissionable  materials 
for  the  benefit  of  non-nuclear-weapon  States  and,  in  particular,  of  developing 
countries.33 

Further,  in  resolution  H.III.1  the  Conference  recommended  that: 

the  Agency  study  the  most  effective  means  of  ensuring  access  to  special  fissionable 
materials  on  a commercial  basis.3* 

109.  In  the  light  of  this  request,  the  Director  General  is  including 
an  item  on  the  subject  in  the  provisional  agenda  for  the  next  session 
of  the  Agency’s  General  Conference  which  will  be  held  in  September 
1969.  It  is  to  be  foreseen  that  a summary  of  such  action  as  the  Con- 
ference may  decide  to  take  will  be  included  in  the  Agency’s  annual  re- 
port to  the  General  Assembly  for  the  current  year. 

110.  To  assist  the  Conference,  the  Board  is  providing  it  with  a 
paper  recalling  what  the  Agency  has  so  far  been  able  to  do  to  facilitate 
the  commerce  in  special  fissionable  materials  between  its  members.  The 
paper  presents  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  such  materials 
are  available  through  the  Agencv  from  the  three  chief  producing  mem- 
bers. It  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  5140  kg  of  uranium-235  con- 
tained in  enriched  uranium,  as  well  as  3 kg  of  plutonium,  constitute  the 
nucleus  of  a fund  of  special  fissionable  materials  which  have  been  made 
available  to  the  Agency  for  its  members.  There  have  been  some  65 
transactions  involving  this  fund,  but  all  have  been  in  fuel  for  research 
reactors  or  in  very  small  quantities  of  materials  for  research.  About 
5,000  kg  of  uranium-235  contained  in  enriched  uranium  are  still  avail- 
able to  the  Agency  but  this  quantity  is  insufficient  for  the  lifetime 
fuelling  of  a large  power  reactor. 

111.  The  paper  also  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  prices  of  sup- 
ply through  the  Agency  are  the  same  as  those  for  supply  on  a bilateral 


35  Documents  on  Disarmament,  196S,  p.  6S2. 
MIbid.,  p.  679. 
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basis.  However,  since  1959,  when  the  material  was  made  available,  the 
other  terms  and  conditions  of  bilateral  supply  have  been,  developed 
ancl  liberalized.  Member  States  producing  special  fissionable  materials 
have  therefore  been  asked  whether  they  would  now  be  prepared  to 
supply  enriched  uranium  through  the  Agency  on  the  same  general 
conditions  as  those  applying  to  bilateral  supply.  The  Governments  con- 
cerned have  also  been  asked  whether  they  would  be  prepared  to  in- 
crease their  allocations  of  enriched  uranium  for  supply  through  the 
Agency. 

112.  On  the  assumption  that  the  Agency  would  examine  at  an 
appropriate  time  the  composition  of  its  Board  of  Governors,  with  a 
view  to  adapting  it  as  might  be  necessary  in  the  light  of  the  new  func- 
tions the  Agency  is  called  upon  to  assume  under  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty,  CNNWS  recommended  that  representation  on  the  Board  be 
broadened  “so  as  to  reflect  equitable  geographical  distribution  and  the 
view  of  a broad  spectrum  of  the  developing  countries”.37  A few  days 
later  the  Agency’s  General  Conference  adopted  a resolution  in  which 
it  requested  the  Board  to  review  that  article  of  the  Agency’s  Statute — 
article  VI — which  lays  down  how  the  Board  is  to  be  constituted  and 
function.38 

113.  At  the  end  of  February  1969  the  Board  took  steps  to  meet  the 
General  Conference’s  request,  having  in  mind  also  the  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  its  future  composition  that  CNNWS  had  made. 
On  this  occasion  three  of  the  Agency’s  members  introduced  prelim- 
inary papers  containing  suggestions  for  changes  in  the  present  compo- 
sition of  the  Board.  The  Board  decided  to  set  up  an  ad  hoc  committee 
of  the  whole  for  the  purpose  of  the  review,  inviting  those  members  of 
the  Agency  not  serving  on  the  Board  to  be  represented  at  its  meetings. 

114.  The  committee’s  first  four  meetings,  which  were  held  from  15 
to  17  April  and  at  which  a total  of  fifty  members  were  represented 
(nearly  half  of  the  total  membership,  it  is  to  be  noted) , were  primarily 
devoted  to  a broad  exchange  of  views.  Some  consideration  was  also 
given  to  the  three  written  suggestions  referred  to  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, as  well  as  to  others  that  were  presented  orally.  At  two  further 
meetings  on  3 and  4 June  respectively  the  committee  first  examined 
three  new  suggestions  that  had  been  submitted  by  members  and  then 
proceeded  to  elaborate  a report  to  the  Board. 

115.  The  burden  of  this  report  was  that  changes  in  article  VI  of  the 
statute  had  become  necessary,  that  many  members  were  of  the  view  that 
a modest  increase  in  the  Board’s  present  size  of  twenty-five  member’s 
was  desirable,  but  that  further  study  and  negotiation  would  be  needed 
in  order  to  devise  an  amendment  that  could  command  the  wide  accept- 
ance required  to  bring  it  into  effect.  After  considering  this  report  on 
12  June,  the  Board  decided  to  transmit  it  to  the  General  Conference 
as  an  interim  report  on  its  review  of  article  VI,  and  to  inform  the  ConT 
ference  of  its  intention  to  continue  its  study  “as  an  urgent  matter” 
with  a view  to  proposing  “,n  amendment  to  the  article  as  soon  as  it  was 
able  to  do  so. 


31  Ibid.,  pp.  G82-G83. 
39  Ibid.,  p.  GG7. 
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116.  In  resolution  M,  CNNWS  requests 

all  nuclear-weapon  States  and  those  non-nuclear-weapon  States  which  are  in  a 
position  to  do  so,  to  provide  access  for  students  and  scientists  for  purposes  of 
training  and  acquisition  of  knowledge  on  a noil-discriminatory  basis  to  their 
scientific  institutions  and  nuclear  establishments  engaged  in  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.59 

117.  The  resolution  is  thus  addressed  to  States  rather  than  to  the 
Agency.  However,  information  regarding  the  facilities  made  avail- 
able to  the  Agency  for  training  and  research  in  the  development  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  may  be  of  interest. 

118.  From  the  start  of  the  Agency’s  fellowship  programme  in  1958 
until  the  end  of  1968  an  aggregate  number  of  3,300  scientists  and  tech- 
nologists were  trained  under  regular  or  long-term  fellowships  awarded, 
by  the  Agency.  Apart  from  some  training  at  the  Agency’s  laboratories, 
nearly  all  these  fellowships  Avere  in  facilities  made  available  by  Mem- 
ber States.  Within  this  total  figure,  1,400  of  the  fellowships  awarded 
were  “Type  II”,  that  is  to  say,  fellowships  of  which  the  costs  -were  met. 
by  the  host  country. 

119.  About  50  per  cent  of  all  technical  assistance  funds  (including 
resources  in  kind)  available  to  the  Agency,  including  those  available 
under  UNDP,  were  spent  on  fellowships  and  training/This  proportion 
was  considerably  higher  in  the  early  years  and  has  since  levelled  off 
at  about  40  per  cent  of  the  funds  (about  300  fellowships  a year).  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  relative  proportion  as  between  fellow- 
ships and  other  components  of  the  technical  assistance  programme 
(experts  and  equipment)  is  set  by  Governments  and  not  by  the  Agency. 

120.  Besides  fellowships  of  the  classical  type,  the  Agency  offers 
special  training  facilities  through  the  Centre  for  Theoretical  Physics 
in  Trieste ; since  1958  it  has  organized  eighty-seven  training  courses 
attended  by  a total  of  about  1,300  students;  and  it  arranges  special 
research  fellowships  and  scientific  visits  for  advanced  training. 

121.  The  most  popular  topics  in  which  training  has  been  sought 
are  nuclear  engineering  and  technology;  nuclear  physics;  the  applica- 
tion of  isotopes  and  radiation  in  medicine  and  agriculture;  and  nu- 
clear chemistry. 

122.  Other  fields  in  which  training  is  offered  include  general 
atomic  energy  development ; prospecting,  mining  and  processing  of 
nuclear  materials;  application  of  isotopes  and  radiation  in  biology; 
the  application  of  radioisotopes  in  other  fields  such  as  hydrology  and 
industry ; and  safety  in  nuclear  energy. 

Statement  by  the  Canadian  Representative  (Ignatieff)  to 
the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Sea-Bed 
and  Ocean  Floor  {Extract},  July  31,  1969 1 

12.  I should  like  now  to  turn  to  the  question  of  the  sea-bed.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  13  May  I also  offered  some  pre- 

* Ibid.,  p.  684. 

1 ENDC/PV.424,  pp.  8-16. 
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liminary  suggestions  on  the  draft  treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use 
for  military  purposes  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil 
thereof  which  had  been  put  forward  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  18  May  \MarcK\.* 2  Here  again,  if 
the  objective  of  all  members  of  the  Committee  is  to  reach  some  general 
agreement  there  must  in  the  first  instance  be  an  effort  by  all  of  us  to  seek 
and  define  our  common  purposes  on  this  issue ; and  with  that  end  in 
view  the  Canadian  delegation  contributed  an  analysis  of  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  essential  constituent  factors  of  a possible  agree- 
ment: namely  the  scope  of  possible  prohibitions,  their  geographic 
limits  and  their  verification. 

13.  In  making  our  suggestions  we  addressed  ourselves  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  problem  in  an  effort  to  clarify  the  factors  involved. 
Rather  than  try  in  the  first  instance  to  put  our  thoughts  into  unequiv- 
ocal treaty  language,  we  thought  that  an  initial  analysis  of  substance 
was  desirable  in  seeking  posable  common  ground  among  members 
of  the  Committee.  Subsequent  comments  from  others  have  indicated 
interest  in,  or  sympathy  with,  a number  of  the  suggestions  we 
advanced ; and  I am  therefore  encouraged  to  believe  that  some  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  Canadian  delegation  might  still  offer  possibilities  in 
developing  more  generally  acceptable  international  arms-control  ar- 
rangements relating  to  the  sea-bed. 

14.  Moreover,  my  remarks  at  the  410th  meeting  were  directed  in 
large  part  to  the  Soviet  draft  and  particularly  to  the  problems  it 
raised  for  countries  such  as  Canada.  Since  that  time  other  delegations 
have  offered  preliminary  views  of  their  Governments,  and  the  United 
States  delegation  has  done  more  in  submitting  a further  draft  for  a 
sea-bed  treaty  on  22  May,3  together  with  a further  explanatory  state- 
ment at  our  meeting  of  22  July,4  which  offers  an  alternative  to  some 
of  the  basic  concepts  of  the  earlier  Soviet  draft. 

15.  I am  sure  we  all  noted  with  satisfaction  the  opening  state- 
ments of  our  co-Chairmen  at  this  resumed  session  indicating  the 
priority  they  both  assign  to  these  sea-bed  negotiations.  While  we  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  progress  must  be  recorded  as  well  on  the  other 
issues  I mentioned,  particularly  those  more  directly  related  to  the  ful- 
fillment by  the  nuclear  Powers  of  their  obligations  under  article  VI 
of  the  non-proliferation  Treaty,5  we  also  believe  that  it  is  essential  to 
report  to  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly that  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the  negotiation 
of  a treaty  covering  arms  control  on  the  sea-bed.  We  think  it  is  now 
possible  to  define  further  the  issues  involved  and  to  delineate  bases  for 
agreement  on  them.  It  is  important,  if  not  vital,  that  during  this  ses- 
sion the  Committee  should  arrive  at  accommodations  which  could  be 
supported  by  every  member,  in  order  that  our  report  to  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  may  contain  generally-acceptable  recom- 
mendations on  this  important  subject. 


8 Ambassador  Ignatieff’s  remarks  appear  in  KNDC/PV.430,  pp.  4-8.  For  the 

Soviet  draft  treaty,  see  a nte,  pp.  112-113. 

3 Ante,  pp.  211-213. 

4 Ante,  pp.  329-336. 

B Documents  on  Disat'mament,  19C>8,  p.  464. 
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16.  Tlie  proposals  which  I put  forward  in  my  statement  of  13 
May  have  in  the  interim  been  the  subject  of  consultation  between  my 
Government  and  other  interested  Governments.  The  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  the  Canadian  suggestions  have  been  given  further  considera- 
tion, and  I should  like  today  to  offer  some  elaboration  of  them  and 
some  explanation  of  the  reasons  behind  our  proposals.  But  I should 
like  to  stress  at  the  outset  that  we  agree  with  the  United  States  that 
the  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
from  the  largest  'possible  area  of  the  sea-bed  should  be  given  the 
highest  priority,  and  we  would  consider  an  agreement  which  accom- 
plished this  objective  as  a major  step  in  the  direction  of  effective  arms 
control. 

17.  We  do  hope,  however,  that  we  can  achieve  more,  and  thus  we 
should  not  wish  to  stop  there.  We  wish  to  ensure  that  careful  and 
serious  consideration  be  given  by  all  parties  to  the  various  alternatives 
in  order  to  achieve  a treaty  which  provides  the  most  effective  possible 
assurances  for  the  security  of  signatory.  States  and  a system  of  veri- 
fication which  takes  into  account  the  interests  of  the  majority  of 
potential  signatories.  In  this  connexion  we  are  giving  careful  study  to 
the  proposals  outlined  by  the  representative  or  Sweden  and  put  for- 
ward by  you,  Madam  Chairman,  at  our  meeting  on  24  July 0 as  pos- 
sible bases  for  compromise  positions  acceptable  to  all  members  of  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  as  well  as  to  the  other 
valuable  suggestions  made  by  other  delegations.  I now  propose  to 
discuss  the  major  elements  of  the  Canadian  suggestions. 

18.  First  as  to  prohibitions.  In  May  we  attempted  to  suggest  in 
analytical  form  the  types  of  weapons  which  we  believed  should  be 
considered  for  prohibition,  starting  with  nuclear  weapons  and  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  together  with  their  associated  containers, 
platforms  and  structures.  In  considering  the  problem  of  demilitariza- 
tion realistically  we  thought  it  necessary  also,  in  view  of  probable 
early  developments  in  undersea  science  and  technology,  to  "consider 
other  weapons  which  may  also  be  developed  and  which,  if  affixed  to 
the  sea-bed  or  ocean  floor,  would  inevitably  extend  the  arms  race  to 
this  environment  just  as  surely  as,  even  though  less  destructively  than, 
nuclear  weapons  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  To  put  it  differ- 
ently, non-nuclear  States  require  protection  first  and  foremost  against 
nuclear  weapons  but  also  against  non-nuclear  weapons  which  might 
be  implanted  or  emplaced  on  the  sea-bed.  Inclusion  of  such  weapons 
in  the  prohibitions  of  the  treaty  would  also  play  a useful  role  in  hav- 
ing an  agreed  understanding  about  research  and  development  activi- 
ties in  this  field  now,  rather  than  waiting  to  take  action  until  wc 
face  a.  specific  threat.  It  would  also  ensure  that  such  weapons  would 
be  subject  to  agreed  verification  procedures. 

19.  We  believe  that  consideration  should  therefore  be  given  to 
developing  treaty  language  which  would  prohibit  those  weapons 
which  could  be  used  against  the  territory,  the  territorial  sea  or  air 
space,  or  objects  therein,  of  another  State  without,  however,  prohib- 
iting installations  required  for  self-defence.  We  appreciate  the  point, 
made  by  you,  Madam  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Swedish  delega- 
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tion,7  that  in  our  preliminary  statement  the  Canadian  attempt  to  de- 
fine specific  prohibitions  may  have  been  unnecessarily  complex.  We 
believe  nevertheless  that  it  should  be  possible  to  develop  treaty  termi- 
nology which  would  be  based  on  a concept  of  specific  prohibitions 
and  which  would  prohibit  weapons  most  likely  to  result  in  an  expan- 
sion of  the  arms  race.  Failure  to  curb  development  of  such  weapons — 
as  you,  Madam  Chairman,  pointed  out — would  be  a serious  omission. 
With  this  in  mind  we  should  like  to  suggest  that  consideration  be 
given  to  the  principle  that  States  would  undertake  not  to  impiant  or 
emplace  on,  within  or  beneath  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  beyond  an 
agreed  coastal  band:  (a)  any  nuclear  weapons;  (b)  any  weapons  of 
mass  destruction;  (c)  any  storage  containers,  launching  platforms  or 
structures  related  to  nuclear  weapons  and  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion; (d)  any  other  weapons,  under-sea  bases,  or  fortifications,  with 
which  or  from  which  military  action  could  be  undertaken  against  the 
territory,  territorial  sea  or  air  space  (or  objects  therein)  of  another 
State. 

20.  We  believe  that  such  a definition  of  the  scope  of  the  treaty 
advanced  by  Canada  is  in  keeping  with  the  Committee’s  ultimate 
objective  of  general  and  complete  disarmament,  while  providing  for 
the  essential  security  interests  of  a coastal  State  and  particularly  the 
security  needs  of  non-nuclear  States  and  States  with  long  coastlines 
difficult  to  defend.  On  the  one  hand,  prohibitions  limited  to  nuclear 
weapons  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction  would  not,  in  our  opinion, 
deal  adequately  with  the  security  threat  arising  from  the  possibility 
of  the  emplacement  of  other  offensive  weapons  and  installations  on 
the  sea-bed.  Indeed,  these  limited  prohibitions  would  give  to  the  em- 
placement of  conventional  weapons  a respectability  or  legal  sanction 
they  might  not  otherwise  enjoy,  and  would  also  lead  to  possible  con- 
flicts respecting  the  right  to  protect  the  emplacements  in  question.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  blanket  prohibition  on  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor 
of  all  weapons  and  military  activities,  as  proposed  by  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  is  obviously  deficient  in  protecting  security 
and  other  interests  of  coastal  States.  It  would  preclude  the  emplace- 
ment of  surveillance  devices  capable  of  detecting  the  approach  to  the 
shores  of  ships  or  submarines  which,  under  international  law,  enjoy 
freedom  of  navigation,  and  would  also  preclude  other  defence  meas- 
ures deemed  necessary. 

21.  In  sum,  therefore,  the  Canadian  view  is  that-  further  considera- 
tion needs  to  be  given  in  both  draft  treaties  before  us  to  the  essential 
purpose  of  satisfying  each  State’s  legitimate  security  interests,  while 
contributing  to  disarmament  and  arms-control  measures  which  are  the 
objectives  of  this  Committee. 

22.  I should  now  like  to  say  something  about  the  geographic  area 
to  be  covered  by  the  prohibitions  in  the  treaty.  We  have  stressed  in 
all  relevant  discussions  that  the  largest  possible  area  of  the  sea-bed 
should  be  subjected  to  arms-control  measures.  In  both  drafts  before 
the  Committee  this  view  appears  to  be  generally  accepted.  The  basic 
Canadian  approach  has  been  that  the  sea-bed  should  be  reserved  for 
peaceful  purposes,  consistent  both  with  the  United  Nations  Charter 
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and  with  other  principles  of  international  law.  Among  the  principles 
of  the  Charter  which  we  believe  to  be  applicable  to  the  sea-bed,  as  to 
other  agreements,  is  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  collective  self- 
defence  under  article  51.  In  this  connexion  we  must  recognize  that 
only  weapons  emplaced  or  fixed  on  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  are 
under  discussion  and  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  prohibition  of 
submarines  or  other  vessels,  which  in  accordance  with  the  tradition  of 
freedom  of  the  seas  would  continue  to  have  access  to  the  approaches 
of  coastal  States.  In  addition  to  the  right  of  self-defence  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  freedom  of  the  high  seas,  wre  have  in  mind  the  exclusive 
sovereign  rights  of  coastal  States,  under  the  1958  Geneva  Convention,8 
to  explore  and  exploit  the  continental  shelf. 

23.  Now  as  to  the  security  zone.  In  the  light  of  these  considerations 
we  have  advanced  the  concept  of  a 200-mile  security  zone  extending 
from  the  outer  limits  of  the  twelve-mile  coastal  band  in  which  the 
coastal  State  would  enjoy  preferential  defence  rights,  it  being  clearly 
understood  that  all  the  prohibitions  agreed  to  under  the  sea-bed 
treaty  now  under  consideration  would  apply  within  this  zone.  No  State, 
not  even  the  coastal  State,  would  be  allowed  to  emplace  in  this  zone 
weapons  prohibited  by  the  treaty.  Within  this  security  zone,  how- 
ever, the  coastal  State,  or  any  other  State  acting  with  the  explicit 
consent  of  the  coastal  State,  would  be  able  to  perforin  those  defensive 
activities  not  prohibited  under  the  treaty,  while  other  States  would 
have  no  such  rights.  We  believe  that  a provision  along  these  lines 
should  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  legitimate 
defence  requirements  of  coastal  States  under  the  Charter.  This  con- 
cept clearly  recognizes  that  the  security  interests  of  a coastal  State 
would  be  jeopardized  if  other  States,  without  its  permission,  were  to 
install  military  devices  on  the  sea-bed  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  the 
coastal  State.  In  this  connexion,  the  representative  of  Brazil  out- 
lined in  very  clear  terms  at  our  last  meeting  the  relationship  of  a 
coastal  State’s  verification  interests  to  a possible  security  zone.9 

24.  These  considerations  would  appear  particularly  important  if 
the  prohibition  eventually  agreed  to  were  restricted  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  In  that  event,  if  provision  were 
made  for  a coastal  State  security  zone  along  the  lines  of  the  Canadian 
proposal,  foreign  States  would  be  permitted  to  install  even  offensive 
conventional  weapons  on  a relatively  permanent  basis  immediately 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  defined  narrow  coastal  band.  We  consider 
that  few  States  with  big  coastal  interests  would  be  willing  to  accept 
the  presence  of  such  installations. 

25.  As  to  the  coastal  band,  the  twro  draft  treaties  before  us  differ 
with  respect  to  the  width  of  the  defensive  coastal  band.  Canada  would 
prefer  a broader  rather  than  a narrower  band,  in  part  because  it 
corresponds  with  wliat  appears  to  be  an  international  trend  towards 
a twelve-mile  territorial  sea,  but  in  part  also  because  we  believe  that 
national  security  interests  would  be  best  served  by  the  wider  band.  We 
listened  with  considerable  interest  also  to  the  important  proposal  by 
the  representative  of  Japan  that  consideration  be  given  to  discarding 
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completely  the  concept  of  a defensive  coastal  band.10  Inclusion  in 
the  treaty  of  a more  limited  coastal  band  or  the  elimination  of  the 
band  altogether  would  make  even  more  important,  we  believe,  a wide 
security  zone  such  as  we  have  described,  which  would  permit  the 
coastal  State  to  exercise  more  effective  control  over  its  adjacent  waters. 
It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  Japanese  proposal  raises  difficult 
questions  with  regard  to  verification,  to  which  other  representatives 
have  made  reference. 

26.  The  representative  of  Sweden  also  has  made  an  interesting 

aosal  with  respect  to  a two-tier  coastal  band.* 11  The  Canadian 
orities  are  now  studying  this  suggestion,  which  provides  somewhat 
the  same  protection  for  the  legitimate  interests  of  coastal  States  as 
the  proposal  for  a single  twelve-mile  coastal  band.  We  appreciate  that 
this  suggestion  was  intended  to  provide  a compromise  as  between  those 
States  which  favour  a three-mile  coastal  band  and  those  which  favour 
instead  a twelve-mile  coastal  band  by  using  in  a more  restricted  way 
the  principle  underlying  our  concept  of  a 200-mile  State  security  zone. 
We  wonder,  however,  whether  States  with  a twelve-mile  territorial 
sea  would  in  fact  be  willing  to  accept  such  restrictions  upon  their 
sovereignty  in  the  outer  nine-mile  region  of  their  territorial  sea.  We 
wonder  also  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  allow  the  carrying  out 
of  observation  and  inspection  procedures  in  this  region  of  their 
territorial  sea. 

27.  Lastly,  I should  like  to  refer  to  the  verification  problem.  The 
two  draft  treaties  before  us  differ  also  in  their  general  approach  to 
the  problem  of  the  verification  of  the  prohibitions  they  would  include. 
You,  Madam  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Swedish  delegation  put 
forward  some  proposals  regarding  a verification  system  which  is 
designed  to  complement  the  remainder  of  the  Swedish  concept  with 
respect  to  prohibitions  and  the  geographic  zone.12  Without  commenting 
at  the  moment  on  the  specifics  of  the  Swedish  proposal,  I might  state 
that  we  welcome  the  obvious  underlying  concern  with  ensuring  that 
all  signatories  would  be  able  to  participate  in  the  verification  proce- 
dure. I have  already  expressed  in  my  statement  in  May  concern  at  the 
restrictive  approach  contained  in  the  Soviet  draft;  but  the  verification 
article  in  the  United  States  draft  also  seems  restrictive  in  that  its 
proposal  concerning  the  right  to  observe  and  in  suspicious  circum- 
stances to  consult  and  co-operate  will  not  ensure  freedom  from  fear 
in  countries  with  less  developed  undersea  technologies  which  may 
suspect  that  they  may  be  threatened  by  weapons  or  military  installa- 
tions in  an  adjacent  area  of  the  sea-bed. 

28.  We  wonder  whether  those  countries  with  less  well  developed 
undersea  technologic.';  might  count  on  the  co-operation  and  assistance 
of  those  with  more  highly  developed  technologies  in  the  detection  and 
inspection  of  prohibited  installations,  particularly  in  areas  of  the  sea 
adjacent  to  the  coastal  State.  We  believe,  for  instance,  that  it  would 
be  in  the  interests  of  all  of  ns  if  a verification  procedure  could  be 
devised  offering  the  maximum  assurance  possible,  within  admittedly 
the  known  technical  limitations,  to  which  the  representative  of  the 
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United  States  referred  the  other  day?13  that  all  signatories  have  the 
right  to  request  not  only  the  verification  of  activities  or  installations 
that  may  give  them  concern,  but  also  that  it  be  coupled  with  an  under- 
taking that  the  nations  which  have  a more  developed  competence  in 
underwater  technology  would  co-operate  as  well  as  consult. 

29.  Such  a verification  procedure  might  take  many  forms,  but  we 
would  suggest  that  careful  thought  be  given  to  various  factors  for 
possible  inclusion.  For  example,  a verification  proposal  taking  the 
above  considerations  into  account  might  include  the  following  features. 
All  installations  and  structures  on  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  beyond 
the  twelve-mile  coastal  band  would  be  open  to  observation  and  inspec- 
tion by  representatives  of  the  other  States  parties  to  the  treaty.  States 
wishing  to  cany  out  actual  inspection  of  installations  and  structures 
would  be  required  to  give  prior  notice  of  their  intention  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations.  Every  party  would  have  the 
right  to  apply  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  for  the 
co-operation  and  assistance  of  other  States  in  carrying  out  the  verifica- 
tion process.  On  receipt  of  such  an  application  the  Secretary-General 
would  make  arrangements  for  the  verification  measures  to  be  carried 
out  by  a technically  competent  State  party  to  the  treaty.  The  applying 
State  would  be  able  to  nominate  an  official  to  accompany  the  technicians 
of  the  investigating  State. 

30.  As  for  the  financing,  we  have  given  some  thought  to  a proposal 
which  would  require  the  complaining  State  to  accept  the  financial 
responsibility  for  a verification  operation  in  which  no  violation  of  the 
treaty  was  discovered,  since  this  would  serve  to  ensure  that  requests 
for  verification  were  limited  to  instances  in  which  serious  concern  and 
international  action  were  •warranted.  We  thought  that,  in  order  to 
ensure  that  the  provision  was  not  discriminatory  it  might  be  appro- 
priate that,  in  the  event  that  the  verification  procedures  provided 
evidence  of  a treaty  violation,  the  cost  of  the  investigation  would  tlien 
be  paid  by  the  offending  State  or  through  an  agreed  procedure  set 
up  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations.  If  inspection  were 
taking  place  within  the  200-mile  security  zone,  the  coastal  State  in- 
volved would  be  consulted  and  allowed  to  nominate  officials  to  accom- 
pany the  investigating  technicians,  whether  that  State  had  introduced 
the  complaint  or  not.  Each  State  party  to  the  treaty  would  undertake 
to  agree  to  full  co-operation  in  the  verification  process. 

31.  In  our  view  the  verification  problem  must  be  considered  from 
the  point  of  view  not  just  of  the  present  degree  of  sea-bed  exploitation 
or  present  competence  in  this  environment,  but  rather  of  that  which 
may  prevail  during  the  life  of  any  treaty.  Many  delegations  recently 
attended  briefings,  kindly  arranged  by  the  United  States  delegation, 
which  pointed  up  the  fact  that  a large  number  of  peaceful  sea-bed 
installations  and  structures  will  probably  be  under  construction  if  not 
in  actual  existence  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  It  is  probable,  for 
example,  that  underwater  drilling  rigs  and  perhaps  even  extensive 
undersea  engineering  structures  are  within  the  realm  of  possibility  as 
a result  of  the  world-wide  search  for  new  sources  of  power.  Such 
developments  would  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  verify  a generalized 
prohibition  such  as  that  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
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32.  The  size  and  nature  of  future  sea-bed  engineering  will  also 
make  it  extremely  difficult  to  detect  violations  of  the  prohibitions 
which  the  United*  States  has  proposed  covering  nuclear  weapons  and 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  only.  These  weapons  might,  be  concealed 
in  other  engineering  forms  and  only  close  physical  inspection  would 
offer  any  assurance  of  verification.  A.  system  involving  close  physical 
inspection  could  be  extended  without  undue  difficulty  to  the  list  of 
prohibitions  proposed  by  Canada. 

33.  Finally,  a word  about  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  The  concept  of  a 
review  conference  as  outlined  in  the  United  States  draft  treaty 
(article  V)  might,  we  believe,  bo  retained  whatever  terms  were  agreed 
on  in  the  final  treaty.  Our  concern,  however,  has  been  that  any  treaty 
should  be  comprehensive  enough  in  its  prohibitions  to  serve  as  a long- 
term agreement.  While  a review’  conference  might  consider  all  aspects 
of  the  treaty,  it  should  probably  concentrate  its  attention  mainly  on 
verification  teclmiques. 

34.  I realize  that  the  proposals  which  I have  been  outlining  differ 
in  several  respects  from  both  of  the  draft  treaties  now  before  the 
Committee.  While  our  primary’  purpose  in  advancing  our  proposals 
was  to  ensure  that  the  interests  of  countries  such  as  Canada  were  taken 
into  account^  we  believe  also  that  some  of  the  suggestions  in  our 
modified  position  might  help  in  the  search  by  this  Committee  for  a 
compromise.  It  is  essential,  in  our  opinion,  that  such  a compromise 
be  reached  before  the  end  of  this  present  session  so  as  to  avoid  a 
situation  v’herein  we  go  to  the  General  Assembly  with  two  drafts 
without  being  able  to  report  any  reconciliation  of  views  as  a result  of 
negotiations  m this  Committee.  If  such  a situation  were  to  develop, 
the  purpose  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  to 
act  as  a negotiating  instrument  on  disarmament  matters  would  be 
severely  criticized.  It  is  our  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Canadian  position 
will  be  given  consideration  by  the  other  members  represented  here  in 
formulating  an  agreed  recommendation  which  might  go  forward  from 
this  Committee. 


Statement  by  the  Japanese  Representative  (Asakai)  to 
the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Under- 
ground Test  Ban,  July  31, 1969  1 

35.  I asked  for  the  floor  today  to  speak  on  the  question  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  underground  nuclear- weapon  tests.  Six  years  have  already 
passed  since  the  partial  test-ban  Treaty  was  concluded  in  19G3.2  As  we 
recall,  the  parties  to  the  Treaty  proclaimed  in  its  preamble  their  inten- 
tion to  seek  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all  test  explosions  of 
nuclear  weapons  for  all  time  and  their  determination  to  continue  nego- 
tiations to  that  end.  A number  of  valuable  proposals  and  suggestions 
have  since  been  made  in  this  Committee  seeking  the  prohibition  of 
nuclear-weapon  tests  conducted  underground,  the  one  environment 
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left  untouched  in  the  partial  test-ban  Treaty.  Our  special  tribute  in 
this  regard  goes  to  the  delegation  of  Sweden  for  its  incessant  efforts. 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  has  not  been  possible  so  far  to  conclude 
a treaty  on  this  subject. 

36.  The  prohibition  of  underground  nuclear-weapon  tests  is  the 
most  effective  means  of  halting  the  qualitative  “improvement”  of 
nuclear  weapons.  For  this  reason  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Japan,  who  strongly  hope  for  nuclear  disarmament, 
that  a treaty  to  prohibit  all  underground  nuclear-weapon  tests  will  be 
concluded  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Now  that  the  non-proliferation 
Treaty  3 4 has  been  agreed  upon,  we  in  this  Committee  must  renew  our 
determination  to  exert  our  utmost  efforts  to  attain  this  goal. 

37.  In  dealing  with  this  subject  we  have  to  consider  its  dual  as- 
pects—political  and  technical.  The  political  aspect  is,  of  course,  the 
question  of  political  decisions,  which  are  in  the  last  analysis  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  technical  aspect 
is  how  best  we  can  develop  a means  of  adequate  verification  which  can 
ensure  the  observance  of  the  treaty.  Today  I should  like  to  address 
myself  specifically  to  this  technical  question. 

38.  The  verification  of  compliance  with  the  prohibition  of  under- 
ground nuclear- weapon  tests  is  certainly  not  an  easy  problem.  Unlike 
test  explosions  in  the  atmosphere,  underground  explosions  can  be 
neither  sighted  from  the  air  nor  detected  by  means  of  collecting  radio- 
active debris  in  the  air.  The  only  possibility  is  to  detect  and  identify 
them  by  recording  underground  disturbances  caused  by  them.  Hence 
arduous  efforts  have  been  made  to  elaborate  seismological  means  of 
detecting  and  identifying  such  explosions. 

39.  Particularly  in  the  past  few  years,  marked  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  seismological  means  of  detection  and  identification. 
No  doubt  technical  developments,  including  the  establishment  of  array 
stations,  have  made  their  contribution  to  such  improvements.  But  more 
important  has  been  the  further  development  of  international  co-opera- 
tion, which  is  traditional  in  the  field  of  seismology.  There  was,  for 
example,  the  meeting  of  the  “detection  club”  convened  in  May  1966 
on  the  initiative  of  the  Government  of  Sweden  with  the  participation 
of  representatives  of  eight  Governments,  including  the  Government 
of  J apan. 

40.  Another  important  event  was  the  discussion  in  the  study  group 
on  seismic  methods  for  monitoring  underground  explosions  which  met 
in  April  and  June  of  last  year  upon  the  initiative  of  the  Stockholm 
International  Peace  Research  Institute  (SIPRI),  with  the  participa- 
tion of  leading  seismologists  of  the  world,  including  those  from  the  four 
nuclear-weapon  Stales."1  It  was  agreed  in  the  study  group  that  at  a 
magnitude  of  4.75  and  above  it  was  almost  100  per  cent,  possible  to 
identify  underground  explosions  using  the  relationship  between  sur- 
face waves  and  body  waves  recorded  at  teleseismic  distances.  I should 
like  to  remind  the  Committee  that  a magnitude  of  4.75  was  considered 
by  the  Geneva  Conference  of  Experts  in  1958  only  as  a future  target 
for  seismological  identification  of  explosions.  Indeed,  the  SIPRI  study 


3 Ibid.,  7.%‘S.  pp.  401-465. 

4 Ilid.,  pp.  455-458. 
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group  opened  a new  era  in  the  negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  underground  nuclear-weapon  tests. 

41.  However,  we  have  to  admit  that  there  is  a limitation  to  the 
possibility  of  detecting  and  identifying  underground  explosions  by 
seismological  means.  Opinions  differed  among  the  members  of  the 
SIPRI  study  group  on  whether  it  was  possible  to  distinguish  explosions 
from  earthquakes  as  the  level  of  magnitude  went  down  from  4.75  to 
4.5.  As  the  figure  goes  further  down  the  magnitude  scale,  identification 
by  teleseismic  observation  becomes  more  difficult,  and  at  the  present 
stage  it  is  not  easy  even  to  detect  at  long  range  underground  events  of 
magnitude  4.0  and  less.  It  is  impossible  at  present,  and  will  remain 
so  in  the  foreseeable  future,  to  detect  events  of  magnitude  3.0  and  less 
at  teleseismic  distances. 

42.  Those  facts  lead  us  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that,  so  long 
as  one  takes  the  position  that  an  underground  test-ban  treaty  should  not 
he  concluded  unless  all  underground  explosions,  however  small,  are  to 
be  detected  and  identified,  there  will  be  no  chance  for  a complete  under- 
ground test-ban  treaty  in  the  foreseeable  future.  In  order  to  conclude 
a treaty  prohibiting  all  underground  nuclear- weapon  tests  one  has 
to  start  from  the  premise  that  a political  decision  has  to  be  made  to 
prohibit  all  such  tests  when  a means  is  devised  to  detect  and  identify 
underground  explosions  above  a certain  limit  in  size. 

43.  Intrinsically,  the  size  of  such  explosions  should  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  power  of  the  explosions  or  “yield”.  But  yield  of  ex- 
plosions is  not  observable  from  outside.  Inasmuch  as  we  employ  the 
seismological  means  of  verification,  magnitude  is  the  only  physical 
quantity  observable  to  us.  Thus  the  limit  that  I referred  to  earlier 
should  also  be  expressed  in  terms  of  magnitude.  What,  then,  should 
be  the  level  of  that  magnitude  ? The  easiest  answer  is  to  set  it  at  magni- 
tude 4.75,  as  explosions  above  that  level  of  magnitude  can  be  identified 
even  at  present.  It  may  be  asked,  however,  whether  it  is  appropriate 
to  leave  out  explosions  of  magnitude  below  4.75.  For  example,  the  size 
of  explosions  of  magnitude  4.0  is  reported  to  be  2 kilotons  in  granite 
and  6 kilotons  in  tuff,  and  to  reach  the  level  of  25  kilotons  if  fired  in 
partly  saturated  alluvium.  Difficulties  may  exist  in  concluding  a com- 
plete underground  test-ban  treaty  without  further  assurances  that  test 
explosions  of  this  order  of  magnitude  would  be  identified. 

44.  Detection  of  explosions  above  magnitude  4.0  will  become  possi- 
ble in  the  near  future  through  improvement  of  the  existing  networks 
of  teleseismic  observatories;  but  identification  is  another  matter.  As 
it  is  the  relationship  between  body  waves  and  surface  waves  that  is 
used  for  identification  of  explosions,  and  as  it  is  not  possible  at  present 
to  record  surface  waves  of  explosions  below  magnitude  4.5  at  teleseismic 
distances,  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  data  recorded  at  local  or 
regional  distances  in  order  to  identify  explosions  of  magnitudes  be- 
tween 4.5  and  4.0,  a figure  which  may  be  used  for  the  moment  as  the 
limit  in  question. 

45.  Taking  all  those  factors  into  consideration,  my  delegation 
wishes  to  make  a suggestion  for  a workable  formula  to  reach  our  ulti- 
mate goal — the  prohibition  of  all  underground  nuclear-weapon  tests. 

46.  The  first  step  in  that  formula  would  be  to  agree  to  prohibit 
underground  nuclear-weapon  tests  above  magnitude  4.75  while  seen- 
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ring  a commitment  by  all  States  to  co-operate  with  each  other  with  a 
view  to  devising  within  a certain  period  of  time  a system  of  verification 
which  would  be  able  to  monitor  all  underground  explosions  above 
magnitude  4.0.  This  first  step  is  a provisional  measure,  taking  fully 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  divergence  of  views  among  States  on  the 
necessity  of  on-site  inspection  prevents  U9  from  realizing  the  prohibi- 
tion of  all  underground  nuclear-weapon  tests  at  a single  stroke.  It  is 
our  hope  that  the  suggestion  I have  just  put  forward  will  be  accepted 
by  all  States  without  delay. 

47.  The  second  step  would  be  to  agree  on  a complete  underground 
test-ban  when  the  foregoing  system  of  verification  was  completed.  Let 
me  further  elaborate  the  specific  measures  which  should  be  taken  to 
implement  the  system  of  verification  suggested  in  our  formula. 

48.  First,  as  our  suggestion  is  based  on  the  measurement  of  magni- 
tude, a system  to  determine  the  magnitude  of  each  underground  dis- 
turbance should  be  established.  One  of  the  problems  pointed  out  by  the 
SIPRI  study  group  was  the  difference  in  magnitude  reported  on  the 
same  event  by  eastern  and  western  observatories,  which  is  probably 
due  to  the  difference  in  period  characteristics  of  the  respective  instru- 
ments. It  would  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  magnitude  reported  on 
an  event  would  be  the  same  regardless  of  who  the  reporter  might  be, 
so  that  there  would  be  no  room  for  dispute  about  the  basic  scale  of 
measurement.  One  effective  step  might  be  an  agreement  to  designate 
a certain  number  of  observatories  for  each  subject  area  and  to  deter- 
mine the  magnitudes  of  events  on  the  basis  of  data  reported  by  them. 
We  might  also  request  in  this  respect  co-operation  from  the  Magnitude 
Committee  of  the  International  Association  of  Seismology  and  Physics 
of  the  Earth’s  Interior. 

49.  Secondly,  the  purpose  of  verification  under  our  formula  would 

not  be  attained  effectively  unless  seismological  stations  in  the  world 
were  properly  distributed.  Our  next  step,  therefore,  should  be  to  exam- 
ine the  existing  networks  of  seismological  observatories  in  the  light 
of  the  need  to  make  the  local  or  regional  observation  required  to  iden- 
tify explosions  above  the  limit  explained  earlier.  In  that  connexion  the 
Japanese  delegation  wishes  to  support  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
representative  of  Canada  on  17  April  on  the  registration  of  observa- 
tories. If  there  are  important  areas  which  are  not  covered  by  the 
existing  stations,  the  States  concerned  need  to  agree  to  improve  the 
existing  observatories  as  well  as  to  establish  new  ones  as  is  found 
necessary.  * 

50.  A question  may  arise  at  this  point  on  the  number  of  new  observ- 
atories to  be  installed.  The  number  may  differ  considerably  depending 
upon  several  factors.  For  example,  there  is  the  question  of  where  the 
“important  areas”  to  be  covered  are,  and  how  wide  they  should  be. 
There  is  also  the  fact  that  explosions  of  the  same  size  detonated  in  a 
similar  medium  may  produce  considerably  different  magnitudes 
according  to  different  circumstances.  They  may  well  produce  mag- 
nitudes higher  than  expected.  For  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  restrain- 
ing explosions  which  are  normally  expected  to  produce  magnitudes 
above  a certain  level  it  may  suffice  to  install  enough  observatories  to 
identify  explosions  of  a magnitude  somewhat  above  that  level.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  number  of  necessary  observatories  would  decrease 
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as  tlie  magnitude  level  of  explosions  to  be  identified  became  higher. 
My  delegation  wishes  to  suggest  that  a meeting  of  experts  be  convened 
to  examine  further  all  the  relevant  aspects  of  this  matter. 

51.  Thirdly,  all  the  States  should  agree  to  make  all  seismic  data 
available  internationally.  Data  to  be  made  available  should  include 

(1)  Data  on  all  underground  events  except  local  micro-earth- 
quakes, which  are  to  be  reported  on  a daily  basis  by  telegraphic  means ; 

(2)  Copies  of  graphic  and  magnetic  rec'"'1s  on  specific  under- 
ground events  which  are  to  be  supplied  upon  request ; and 

(3)  Some  analytical  data  on  these  specific  events. 

More  specifically,  the  data  to  be  provided  on  a daily  basis  to  which  I 
have  referred  in  (1)  above  should  include  the  arrival  time  of  the  first 
motion  of  body  waves  and  the  maximum  amplitude  and  the  period  of 
that  wave  group,  the  arrival  time  of  the  depth  phase,  and  the  maxi- 
mum amplitude  and  the  period  of  surface  waves.  I should  like  to  add 
that  such  daily  data  are  already  exchanged  internationally  to  some 
extent  for  academic  purposes. 

52.  In  order  to  ensure  the  credibility  of  the  data  supplied,  it  might 
be  necessary  to  agree  in  addition  to  provide  seismosraphic  records  for 
the  period  when  there  was  no  earthquake,  the  calibration  record  of 
seismographs,  and  other  materials  to  show  the  state  of  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  stations,  including  observation  diaries.  In  this 
connexion  the  experimental  explosions  which  the  United  States  plans 
to  detonate  in  September  and  afterwards  will  contribute  to  the  process 
of  improving  the  identification  capabilities  through  international 
exchange  of  seismological  data.  My  Government  is  therefore  prepared 
to  co-operate  fully  with  that  operation. 

53.  Now,  given  the  situation  where  necessary  scismological  data 
are  regularly  made  available  by  the  observatories  properly  distributed 
all  over  the  world,  our  next  step  should  be  to  establish  an  international 
centre  which  will  process  all  these  data  promptly,  and  regularly  report 
the  location  of  epicentre,  depth,  body-wave  magnitude  and  surface- 
wave  magnitude  of  all  underground  disturbances  reported  by  the  co- 
operating stations.  There  are  already  international  centres  which  con- 
duct such  an  operation  on  a global  or  semi-global  scale  in  Edinburgh, 
Moscow,  Strasburg  and  Washington,  D.C.  Their  services  are  put  to 
practical  use  by  UNESCO,  for  example,  for  its  counter-measure 
activities-  against  earthquakes.  They  are,  however,  not  quite  adequate 
for  our  purpose  in  either  the  speed  of  data  collection  and  processing, 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  reporting,  or  the  geographic  distribution 
of  contributing  sei sinological  stations.  We  must  examine  this  matter 
further,  and  seek  to.  organize  one  effective  international  centre  for 
quick  reporting  on  seismic  events.  Such  a centre  will  be  an  important 
cornerstone  of  the  seismological  means  of  verification  and  must  be 
operated  as  un  international  institution.  In  this  regard  the  suggestions 
made  in  the  Committee  on  17  April  by  the  representatives  of  Canada  5 
and  the  United  Kingdom0  deserve  our  very  careful  study. 

54.  I now  come  to  the  question:  Wlmt  if  a request  to  provide  data 
on  a specific  event  should  be  rejected,  or  if  falsified  data  should  bo 

0 ENDC/PV.404,  pp.  20-31. 
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provided  on  it?  My  delegation  wishes  to  suggest,  in  order  to  prevent 
such  an  unfortunate  situation  the  setting  up  of  what  may  be  called 
an  international  monitoring  centre  which  would  objectively  analyse 
seismological  data  and  determine  whether  there  were  underground 
nuclear  explosions.  Whenever  there  was  a suspicious  underground 
event,  the  centre  would  request,  on  the  basis  of  the  data-cxchange 
agreement  which  I have  described  earlier,  the  provision  of  copies  of 
graphic  and  magnetic  records  as  well  as  the  result  of  their  analysis, 
not  only  of  such  an  event  itself,  but  also  of  other  events  which  should 
be  compared  with  it.  This  centre  might  also  be  authorized  to  request, 
if  necessary,  the  provision  of  certain  other  materials  which  might 
confirm  the  credibility  of  the  data  provided. 

55.  Further  elaborating  the  functions  of  the  centre,  these  would 
be  (1)  to  examine  regularly  the  report  of  the  quick  reporting  centre 
on  the  epicentre,  depth  and  magnitude  of  underground  events  and  to 
point  out  suspicious  events;  (2)  to  collect  necessary  data  on  the  suspi- 
cious events  and  other  events  to  be  examined  for  analytical  purposes ; 
(3)  to  analyse  the  collected  data  and  determine  whether  the  suspicious 
events  were  underground  explosions  or  earthquakes;  and  (4)  to  watch 
regularly  the  operation  of  the  registered  observatories.  In  view  of  these 
functions,  the  centre  might  best  be  staffed  by  scientific  and  technical 
experts  on  an  international  basis. 

56.  This  is  the  suggestion  of  my  delegation  on  a seismological 
means  of  verification  of  compliance  with  a complete  underground  test- 
ban  treaty  on  the  basis  of  international  co-operation.  As  all  the  specific 
measures  indicated  in  my  presentation  involve  technical  problems  in 
the  field  of  seismology,  I hope  that  they  will  be  examined  by  the  experts 
in  this  field  without  delay  and  that  we  can  come  to  an  early  agreement 
on  the  complete  prohibition  of  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests. 
In  further  elaborating  and  implementing  these  specific  measures, 
Japan  will  contribute  as  much  as  it  can  through  providing  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  it  has  accumulated  in  the  field  of  seismology  as 
well  as  through  other  means.  My  delegation  will  welcome  any  comment 
on  the  suggestions  I have  made  today. 


United  States  Note  to  Secretary-General  Thant:  Establish- 
ment of  International  Service  for  Nuclear  Explosions 
for  Peaceful  Purposes,  August  4,  1969 1 

In  connexion  with  resolution  2456  C (XXIII),  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  last  year,  regarding  “the  establishment,  within  the 
framework  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  of  an  inter- 
national service  for  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes,  tinder 
appropriate  international  control”,2  the  United  Stales  Government 
notes  that  a related  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Twelfth  General 
Conference  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency — resolution 
GC  (XII)  /Res/245 — which  referred  to  the  role  envisaged  for  an  inter- 


1 A/7C78,  Sept  20,  I960,  pp.  38-30. 

3 Document^  on  Disarmament,  J968,  pp.  700-800. 
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national  body  under  article  V of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation 
of  Nuclear  Weapons.  The  latter  resolution  requested  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  that  Agency  “to  initiate  studies  of  the  procedures  that  the 
Agency  should  employ  in  performing  such  a role”,  and  further  re- 
quested the  Agency’s  Board  of  Governors  “to  review  the  results  of 
these  studies  and  to  report  thereon”  to  the  General  Conference  at  its 
next  session,  which  will  take  place  in  September  of  this  year.3  The 
IAEA  study  on  this  matter,  in  which  all  member  States  of  the  Agency 
were  invited  to  participate,  has  now  been  completed  and  approved  by 
the  Agency’s  Board  of  Governors  for  transmittal  to  the  General  Con- 
ference and  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  Government  believes  that  the  study  undertaken 
by  IAEA  is  especially  relevant  to  the  aforementioned  General  Assem- 
bly resolution,  and  endorses  its  conclusions.  In  particular,  the  United 
States  firmly  believes  that  IAEA  is  the  most  appropriate  organization 
to  foster  international  co-operation  pertaining  to  the  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  explosions,  and  to  assume  the  responsibilities  and  functions 
anticipated  for  an  international  organization  under  article  V of  the 
non-proliferation  treaty.  The  United  States  is  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  IAEA  already  has  made  great  progress  in  delineating  its  prospec- 
tive responsibilities  in  this  field,  and  believes  that  the  IAEA  offers 
the  most  appropriate  forum  for  defining  these  responsibilities  and 
functions  in  greater  detail.  This  view  evidently  is  shared  by  many 
other  States.  The  United  States  also  notes  in  this  connexion  that  the 
Agency’s  experience  in  many  other  fields  pertaining  to  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy  will  be  relevant  and  useful  in  the  field  of 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions. 

The  United  States  supports  the  concept,  recently  endorsed  by  the 
IAEA’s  Board  of  Governors,  that  the  Agency’s  organization  should 
be  kept  under  periodic  review  and  adapted  as  necessary  to  assure  that 
it  will  be  able  to  meet  its  prospective  responsibilities  in  the  field  of 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions.  Moreover,  the  United  States  has  made 
clear  its  intention  to  continue  supporting  the  development  of  the 
IAEA’s  competence  in  this  field  by  continuing  to  furnish  the  Agency 
with  extensive  information  on  the  United  States  experimental  “Plow- 
share” programme,  and  by  making  available  experts  from  time  to 
time  to  assist  the  Agency  as  necessary.  The  United  States  already 
has  provided  a summary  report  to  the  Agency  on  the  current  status  of 
the  technology  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  (which  the  Director 
General  has  circulated  to  all  IAEA  member  States),  and  has  also 
provided  an  expert  to  assist  in  developing  an  agenda  and  programme 
for  a Panel  Meeting  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Nuclear  Explosives  which 
the  Agency  plans  to  convene  in  the  near  future.  Additionally,  the 
United  States  will  make  available  one  of  its  scientists  from  its  “Plow- 
share” programme  to  join  the  staff  of  the  IAEA  within  the  next  two 
months. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  technology  for  peaceful  nuclear 
explosions  is  at  an  early  stage  of  development,  and  much  work  remains 
to  be  done  before  widespread  application  of  peaceful  nuclear  explo- 
sions can  be  expected.  Accordingly,  the  United  States  believes  that 

3 The  IAEA,  resolution  appears  ibid.,  pp.  667-66S.  For  the  non-proliferation 
treaty,  see  ibid.,  pp.  461-465. 
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the  development  of  detailed  arrangements  relating  to  the  provision  of 
peaceful  nuclear  explosion  services  will  have  to  continue  to  be  ap- 
proached on  an  evolutionary  basis  in  the  light -of  the  technological 
progress  actually  achieved.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  United 
States  considers  that  the  IAEA  study  represents  a very  good  begin- 
ning on  the  subject,  and  that  the  principal  aspects  of  potential  IAEA 
involvement  have  already  been  generally  well  defined  m this  study.  It 
is  anticipated  that  IAEA  will  continue  these  studies  and  define  its 
role  with  greater  clarity  over  the  months  ahead,  and  the  United  States 
Government  reiterates  its  willingness  to  co-operate  fully  with  the 
Agency  in  further  studies  and  discussions  on  this  subject. 

Finally,  the  United  States  Government  wishes  to  reiterate  that  it 
plans  to  make  available,  when  technically  and  economically  feasible, 
peaceful  nuclear  explosion  services  pursuant  to  article  V of  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  under  attractive  conditions.  Charges  will  be  as 
low  as  possible  and  will  exclude  the  sizable  costs  of  research  and 
development  that  have  been  incurred  in  the  development  of  nuclear 
explosives.  Moreover,  the  United  States  does  not  anticipate  any 
scarcity  of  nuclear  explosive  devices  necessary  to  perform  this  service 
once  the  technology  for  applying  nuclear  explosions  to  peaceful  pur- 
poses reaches  a stage  of  commercial  application. 


Statement  by  the  Swedish  Representative  (Myrdal)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Biological 
and  Chemical  Methods  of  Warfare,  August  5,  1969  1 

2.  Today  I want  to  proceed  directly,  as  I usually  do,  to  a substan- 
tive deliberation  on  one  specific  subject,  namely  to  state — although  to 
a large  extent  it  rather  means  restating — the  views  of  the  Swedish 
delegation  on  biological  and  chemical  means  of  warfare.  The  matter 
is  urgent  and,  as  I hope  to  be  able  to  show,  quite  promising  for  at  least 
one  important  step  forward  during  this  session  on  the  road  towards 
curbing  the  arms  race  in  regard  to  those  terror  weapons. 

3.  Some  important  developments  have  taken  place  since  I last 
dealt  with  this  matter  in  March,2  at  least  towards  a fuller  realization 
of  the  threat  which  B and  C warfare  poses  to  mankind.  The  group  of 
experts  assembled  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  to 
carry  out  the  task  entrusted  to  him  by  General  Assembly  resolution 
2454  A (XXIII)  of  20  December  1068 3 has  fulfilled  its  task  with 
remarkable  diligence  within  the  required  period  of  time;  and  the 
Secretary-General  submitted  on  1 July  the  requested  report  on  chemi- 
cal and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  the  effects  of  their 
possible  use.4  There  is  also  a growing  awareness  in  the  world  at  large 
of  the  horrors  of  those  weapons.  A debate  has  been  flaring  up,  at  the 
level  of  both  specialists  and  laymen,  about  the  wisdom  of  producing 


1 ENDC/PV.  425,  pp.  5-18. 

2 ENDC/PV.  397.  p.  20. 

3 Document s on  Disarmament,  196S,  pp.  793-795. 

4 Ante,  pp.  264-298. 
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them.  This  public  debate  creates  an  increasing  pressure  on  govern- 
ments to  ensure,  within  a short  span  of  time,  an  effective,  universally- 
accepted  ban  on  their  use  and  proofs  of  progress  towards  their  ultimate 
elimination. 

4.  Against  those  developments — the  increase  in  knowledge  and  the 
impatience  of  the  public  debate — should  be  measured  the  steps  that 
we  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  are  ready  to  take.  We  have  first 
to  register  with  gratification  that  on  10  July  the  delegation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  introduced  in  the  Committee  a draft  convention  and 
an  accompanying  draft  Security  Council  resolution  on  biological  war- 
fare,5 thus  following  up  the  initiative  it  had  taken  last  year  in  submit- 
ting the  working  paper  contained  in  document  ENDC/231.6  The 
statements  in  this  Committee  following  that  recent  British  initiative 
have  predominantly  come  to  focus  on  whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  to 
treat  separately  biological  and  chemical  means  of  warfare.  My  delega- 
tion will  have  some  comments  to  make  on  that  issue  in  a later  context; 
but  we  definitely  do  not  want  it  to  be  treated  as  a decisive  issue.  There 
is  another  line  of  distinction  which  I find  it  much  more  necessary  to 
draw  in  our  deliberations  about  international  action,  namely  that 
between  the  question  of  use  of  those  weapons  in  war  and  questions 
pertaining  to  preparations  for  such  use  of  tnem,  i.e.  their  development, 
testing,  production  and  stockpiling. 

5.  In  regard  to  use — or  rather  non-use — the  world  community  has 
already  established  regulations  inscribed  formally  in  international 
legislation  and/or  respected  as  rules  of  customary  international  law, 
with  an  origin  in  The  Hague  Conventions  from  the  beginning  of  this 
century  7 8 9 and  most  specifically  spelt  out  in  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925, s reinforced  by  General  Assembly  resolutions  of  both  1966  and 
1968.°  The  first  duty  of  the  Eighteen- Nati on  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment should  therefore  be  to  safeguard  that  existing  bulwark  for  the 
non-use  of  both  B and  0 weapons. 

6.  In  regard  to  questions  of  non-production,  if  I may  thus  denote 
in  a brief  term  the  second  set  of  problems,  we  in  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament  will  face  quite  a different  and  in  a way  a 
more  creative  task,  entailing  a need  for  some  innovation.  For  our 
proceeding  on  that  latter — as  I have  called  it,  creative — course,  the 
initiative  of  Mr.  Mulley  should  give  valuable  guidance.  I will  return 
to  that  issue  in  greater  detail  towards  the  end  of  my  statement.  But 
from  the  very  outset  I have  wanted  to  make  clear  that  the  Swedish 
delegation  foresees  and  favours  a double  task  for  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament:  one  imminent  and,  I hope,  uncontro- 
versial,  the  other  requiring  more  of  painstaking  study  and  bridging 
of  differences. 

7.  In  my  intervention  today,  consequently,  I intend  to  deal  in  turn 
with  three  subjects : first,  the  experts’  report ; second,  the  question  of 
securing  universal  adherence  to  the  ban  on  use  in  warfare  of  B and  C 


B Ante,  pp.  318-327. 

* Documents  on  Disarmament,  1908,  pp.  509-571. 

7 91  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers  1014;  William  IX  Malloy,  comp.,  Treaties. 
Conventions,  International  Acts,  Protocols . and  Agreements  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Other  Powers,  vol.  II,  pp.  2052, 2285. 

8 Post,  pp.  701-705. 

9 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1966,  pp.  79.8-799;  ibid.,  1968,  pp.  793-795. 
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weapons,  embodied  in  the  Geneva  Protocol ; and  finally,  the  United 
Kingdom  draft  convention,  intended  to  secure  the  elimination  of,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  biological  means  of  warfare. 

8.  The  Secretary-General's  report  provides  an  excellent  point  of 
departure  for  our  dealing  much  more  in  depth  with  all  questions  per- 
taining to  B and  C weapons  than  has  hitherto  been  possible.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  task  given  to  him.  and  with  the  assistance  of  distin- 
guished experts  in  the  field,  the  Secretary-General  has  supplied  u« 
with  a technical  and  scientific  background  against  which  to  test  our 
proposals.  He  has  also  presented  three  very  important  recommenda- 
tions for  such  action,  to  which  I will  return. 

9.  One  of  the  highlights  of  the  report  is  the  elucidation  of  the  fact 
that  chemical  and  biological  agents  usable  for  the  purpose  of  war  show 
a very  wide  variation  in  their  effects.  They  can  therefore  be  ranged  in 
a scale  covering  all  possible  intended  uses : from  agents  intended  to 
be  generally  lethal  to  those  intended  only  to  incapacitate  an  enemy 
temporarily.  This  variability  in  regard  to  effect  is  applicable  to  both 
chemical  and  biological  agents:  they  may  be  lethal  or  temporarily 
incapacitating.  The  report  also  brings  out  that  any  intended  use  relies 
upon  calculations  as  to  the  probabilities  that  the  desired  result  would 
bo  reached.  A margin  of  uncertainty  is  inherent,  however,  and  it  im- 
plies that  the  use  of  a lethal  agent  may  still  leave  attacked  persons 
surviving,  or — which  is  a more  cruel  consequence — that  the  use  of  an 
incapacitating  agent  may  still  cause  some  severe  casualties  or  even 
deaths.  Taking  all  these  factors  into  consideration,  we  think  the  un- 
avoidable conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  experts  also  explicitly 
state:  that  no  definite  limits  or  borders  can  be  drawn  in  regard  to 
different  types  of  pliemical  agents  or  biological  agents  as  being  lethal 
or  non-lethal. 

10.  This  is  supported  by  another  important  fact  which  emerges 
from  the  report.  Were  chemical  or  biological  agents  ever  to  be  used 
as  weapons — in  a regular  war,  I have  to  add-— they  would  be  used  not 
alone  but  together  with  conventional  weapons.  One  must,  conclude  that 
if  used  for  military  purposes  the  effects  even  of  very  safe  incapacitat- 
ing agents  would  enhance  the  kill  effect  of  the  conventional  weapons. 
This  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  experts.  A further  risk  in  B and  C war- 
fare which  also  tends  to  make  any  distinct  borderline  between  lethal 
and  non-lethal  meaningless  for  a prohibition  of  their  use  in  war  is  the 
invitation  to  retaliation,  which  in  turn  practically  inevitably  implies  a 
risk  of  escalation,  so  that  more  deleterious  agent's  would  be  used. 

11.  This  theme  of  retaliation  is  worthy  of  some  elaboration.  Man’s 
mind  has  long  been  preoccupied  with  the  possibilities  of  “humane 
war” : that  is,  of  finding  some  means  which  did  not  kill  or  severely 
hurt  but  only  incapacitated  people.  If  such  agents  were  the  sole  ones 
to  be  used  in  war — and  were  used  solely  against  military  personnel,  I 
should  add— the  cruelty  of  war  would  be  diminished,  perhaps  to  the 
point  of  permitting  total  elimination  of  conventional  weapons.  Science 
and  technology  eventually  did  develop  means  of  graduated  severity, 
which  have  been  greeted  as  considerable  advances.  A time  seemed  to 
come  when  external  enemies  could  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as 
rioting  cozens  in  one’s  own  country : they  would  not  need  to  be  killed 
in  orde/  r.,  be  controlled.  This  concept,  appealing  to  our  feelings,  does 
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not,  however,  withstand  the  realities  of  war  situations,  where  the 
chain  of  action-reaction-response  does  not  step  in  the  same  way  as 
in  a domestic  situation. 

12.  On  the  other  issue  to  which  much  attention  has  been  given  in 
this  Committee— whether  strict  borderlines  can  be  drawn  between 
chemical  and  biological  means  of  warfare— -the  report  seems  to  us  to 
be  quite  illuminating  and  not  at  all  ambiguous.  To  begin  with,  it  is 
very  helpful  that  succinct  definitions  of  chemical  and  biological  agents 
are  given  in  the  report.  As  we  have  not  jet  in  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament  discussed  the  implications  of  these  logical 
definitions,  it  might  be  pertinent  to  take  up  that  subject  somewhat 
more  in  detail. 

13;  In  the  report  it  is  said  of  chemical  agents  that  they  have  a direct 
toxic  action  in  an  organism,  that  is,  man,  animal  or  plant.  Inherent  in 
this  information  is  tliat  a chemical  agent  interferes  directly  with  the 
chemical  processes  taking  place  in  the  living  organism,  either  upsetting 
their  balance  or  causing  them  to  cease  altogether.  Whichever  happens 
depends  mainly  upon  how  much  of  the  critical  amount  of  the  agent 
in  question  lias  reached  ah  organism.  In  other  words,  as  long  as  a 
chemical  agent  capable  of  interfering  with  the  chemical  processes  in 
a living  organism  is  used  in  war  with  that  intention,  it  is  a chemical 
warfare  agent.  This  explains  why  the  experts  consider  isolated  bac- 
terial toxins,  for  example,  or  herbicides,  to  be  chemical  warfare 
agents,  contrary  to  what  has  been  the  case  in  some  other  studies. 

14.  Concerning  the  biological  agents,  the  experts  give  a more 
lengthy  definition : 

. . . living  organisms,  whatever  their  nature,  or  infective  material  derived  from 
them,  which  are  intended  to  cause  disease  ...  in  man,  animals  or  plants,  and 
which  depend  for  their  effects  on  their  ability  to  multiply  in  the  person,  animal 
or  plant  attacked.1® 

The  main  point  in  this  carefully- worded  definition  is  that  a biological 
agent  is  capable  of  multiplying  itself  in  an  attacked  organism,  utiliz- 
ing the  products  of  that  organism,  and  thereby  causing  the  illness  and 
perhaps  the  subsequent  death  of  the  organism. 

15.  Now,  that  agent  may  be  a bacterium,  as  was  envisaged  already 
by  the  authors  of  the  Geneva  Protocol.  In  ah  exactly  analogous  way 
viruses  and  rickettsiae,  the  existence  of  which  was  not  realized  in  1925, 
may  reproduce  themselves  in  an  organism.  As  to  infective  material, 
science  today  also  knows  that,  during  special  conditions — but  in  the 
future  perhaps  not  so  special — isolated  geneticsubstances?  for  instance 
from  bacteria,  can  infect  another  organism  and  multiply  in  it.  As  long 
as  such  reproduction  in  the  inf ectea  organism  leads  to  its  death  or  to 
other  insufficiency,  the  causing  agent  when  used  in  war  is  a biological 
warfare  agent;  It  is  important  to  note  that  there  stems  to  have  been 
no  difficulty  in  ascribing  to  the  limited  word  “bacteriological”  in  the 
Geneva  Protocol  a more  general  meaning  covering  the  subsequent 
development  in  the  biological  field. 

16.  The  definitions  as  such  obviously  make  it  possible  to  treat  bio- 
logical and  chemical  agents  separately.  *It  is  interesting,  however,  that 
not  even  the  experts  feel  sUre  that  the  borderline  between  the  two  types 

10  Ante,  p.  271.  . 
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of  agents  established  now  can  be  upheld  for  all  future  time.  If  this 
is  the  technical  and  scientific  situation,  I suppose  it  would  be  wise  to 
take  this  into  account  during  our  discussions  and  not  to  be  too  definite 
about  the  two  categories,  recalling  the  previous  difficulties  to  which 
too  narrow  technical  descriptions  have  given  rise,  not  least  in  relation 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Geneva  Protocol,  even  if  its  general  idea 
has  been  quite  clear  to  everybody.  In  parenthesis,  I wish  to  warn  my 
colleagues  against  adopting  in  this  context  the  term  “biochemical”  to 
cover  both  types  of  agents.  This  term  already  has  a specific  meaning 
in  scientific  language,  our  experts  tell  us. 

17.  The  evaluations  in  the  report  of  the  potentially  devastating 
effects  on  man  and  society  of  the  B and  C agents  are  also  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  us.  Thus,  although  evidence  given  in  the  report  shows 
to  what  a terrifyingly  high  degree  scientific  and  technological  military 
knowledge  tells  how  to  perform  coldly-calculated  precision  attacks 
on  pre-set  areas  with  B and  C weapons,  it  is  still  more  striking  how 
potentially  indiscriminate  chemical  and  especially  biological  weapons 
are  with  regard  to  effects  on  the  civilian  population  when  it  is  attacked 
in  cities  or  by  immense  drifting  clouds  of  agents  perhaps  covering 
whole  countries.  The  situation  for  the  civilian  population  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  many  countries  would  not  have  or  could  not 
divert  sufficient  economic  r^urces  to  provide  means  for  their  protec- 
tion in  the  form  of  shelters,  gas  masks,  etc.,  or  even  for  protective 
research.  The  report  also  indicates  what  damage  can  be  done  to  crops 
through  both  chemical  and  biological  means.  Such  “anti-food  warfare” 
hits  the  civilian  population,  of  course,  and  may  even  be  directed 
against  it. 

18.  Another  indiscriminate  effect  might  arise  from  even  a limited 
use  of  biological  agents — that  is,  the  establishment  in  an  attacked 
area  of  quite  new  biological  agents  or  the  re-introduction  of  agents 
eradicated  earlier,  through  attacks  not  necessarily  against  mail  but 
against  animals  and  insects  in  the  area  of  attack.  Certainly,  even 
without  the  scare  of  the  large  plagues  inherited  from  the  dark  cen- 
turies, one  must  today  draw  a firm  conclusion  that  by  large-scale  ini- 
tiation of  B and  C warfare  man  might  come  near  to  upsetting  the 
delicate  balance  upon  which  his  existence  rests. 

19.  There  may  be  an  opportunity  to  come  back  to  several  of  the 
vital  pieces  of  information  contained  in  the  report,  but  at  present 
only  one  more  aspect  of  importance  for  choosing  our  route  of  action 
will  be  mentioned.  Neither  chemical  nor  biological  agents  are  weapons 
in  themselves.  In  order  to  be  usable  on  a militarily-significant  scale 
they  must  be  built  into  rather  advanced  weapons  systems,  allow- 
ing their  dissemination  or  delivery  in  a controlled  way.  This  leads 
to  a dualistic  condition:  although  it  would  be  possible,  perhaps  com- 
paratively easy,  to  launch  an  isolated  attack  with  any  kind  of  these 
agents,  albeit  with  unforeseeable  consequences,  it  would  take  very 
considerable  efforts  to  build  up  a war  capability  with  these  weapons, 
implying  also  the  capability  to  protect  oneself:  in  a prolonged  chemi- 
cal or  biological  war.  Accordingly  the  experts  make  the  observation 
that,  if  ail  international  agreement  could  give  relief  from  having 
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to  make  these  efforts,  that  would  not  detract  from  any  nation’s 
security.11 

20.  One  more  thought  may  be  added  as  to  the  risks  described  by 
the  experts;  it  concerns  the  risk  of  proliferation.  Many  of  the  chemical 
and  biological  agents  are  widely  known  and  are  dealt  with  in  open 
publications.  Information  about-  new  and  effective  vectors  for  spread- 
ing them  can  also  be  obtained.  It  may  become  advisable  to  look  into 
the  arms  trade  from  this  proliferation  angle,  with  regard  both  to  the 
chemical  and  biological  agents  themselves  and  to  the  means  of  their 
delivery. 

21.  As  I have  just  tried  to  illustrate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  has  laid  the  groundwork  bn  which  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament  can  proceed  to  propose  action.  As  I said  in 
my  introductory  sentences,  the  Swedish  delegation  wants  to  divide 
that  task  quite  sharply  between,  on  the  one  hand,  measures  prohibiting 
the  use  of  both  biological  and  chemical  weapons  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  measures  to  prohibit  preparations  for  such  use— that  is,  their 
development,  production,  testing  and  stockpiling.  This  logical  sep- 
aration of  two  policy  issues,  but  not  of  two  categories  of  weapons,  is 
also  sustained  by  the  conclusions  of  the  experts. 

22.  Here  I wish  to  quote  three  sentences  in  sequence  from  the 
report.  First : 

“Were  these  weapons  ever  to  be  used" — the  italics  are  miner— “on  a 
large  scale  in  war,  no  one  could  predict  how  enduring  the  effects 
would  be,  and  how  they  would  affect  the  structure  of  society  and  the 
environment  in  which  we  live.” 


“Their  we” — my  italics-^*.  . . has  already  been  condemned  and  pro- 
hibited by  international  agreements,  iii  particular  the  Geneva  Proto- 
col of  1925,  and,  more  recently,  in  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations.” 

And  third: 

“The  prospects  for  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective 
international  control,  and  hence  for  peace  throughout  the  world, 
would  brighten  significantly  if  the  development,  production  and  stock - 
and  here  I want  italics  again— “of  chemical  and  bacteriolog- 
ical (biological)  agents  intended  for  purposes  of  war  wTcre  to  end  and 
if  they  were  eliminated  from  all  military  arsenals.” 12 

This  spells  oUt  the  full  course  of  our  action. 

23.  What  are,  then,  the  aventies  for  action  on  which  we  can  imme- 
diately embark?  The  Swedish  delegation  holds  that  the  best  is  to 
follow  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Secretary-General  in  his  foreword 
to  the  Experts’  Report : 

1.  To  renew  the  appeal  to  all  States  to  accede  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925; 

2.  To  make  a clear  affirmation  that  the  prohibition  contained  in  tlie  Geneva 
Protocol  applies  to  the  use  in  war  of  all  chemical,  bacteriological  and  biological 

31  Ante,  p.  298. 
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agents  (including  tear  gas  and  other  harassing  agents),  which  now  exist  or 
which  may  be  developed  in  the  future ; 

3..  To  call  upon  all  countries  to  reach  agreement  to  halt  the  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  ail  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  agents 
for  purposes  of  war  and  to  achieve  their  effective  elimination  from  the  arsenal  of 
weapons.1* 

24,  The  first  two  recommendations  deal  with  the  prohibition  of 
use  and  the  third  with  prohibition  of  production  and  so  oh.  When 
we  come  to  consider  the  latter  we  will,  of  course,  centre  our  attention 
on  the  British  proposal  for  a convention  on  biological  warfare. 

_ 25.  But.  I wish  first  to  deal  with  the  question  of  non-use.  The 
Secretary-General’s  first  recommendation  is  in  full  harmony  with 
General  Assembly  resolution  2162  B (XXI),  which  was  adopted  in 
1966  without  any  dissenting  votes,  urging  strict  adherence  by  all 
States— regardless  of  accession — to  the  principles  and  objectives  of 
the  Protocol  and  condemning  all  actions  contrary  to  those  objectives. 
That  heeds  only  to  lie  reiterated.  In  that  connexion  I want  to  support 
a suggestion  made  by  the  representative  of  the  Mongolian  People’s 
Republic  the  other  day  that  it  would  be  fitting  that  States  be  en- 
couraged to  sign  and  ratify  the  Geneva  Protocol  before  the  forty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Protocol.14  That  would  make  17  June  1970  the 
target,  date  for  greatly  increasing  the  number  of  adherents. 

26.  The  Secretary-General’s  second  recommendation  seems  to  tis 
to  give  succinct  expression  to  views  expressed  by  a number  of  dele- 
gations both  in  the  United  Nations  and  in.  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament. 

27.  My  delegation  had  the  honour  of  suggesting  last  year  that 

. . . some  joint  collective  statement  iri  the  General  Assembly  or  elsewhere  might 
be  useful  which,  Without  regard  to  the  various  positions  and  practices  of  the 
past  as  to  the  extent  of  the  existing. ban,  would  enable  States  to  register  adher- 
ence to  a ban  on  all  B and  C means  of  -warfare,  comprehensively  interpreted.16 

We  have  been  gratified  to  note  that  this  suggestion  has  met  with 
interest  among  several  delegations.  The  presentation  of  the  experts’ 
report  and  the  appeal  by  the  Secretary-General  for  a clear  affirmation 
that  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  Geneva  Protocol  applies  to  the 
use  in  war  of  all  chemical,  bacteriological  and  biological  agents  which 
now  exists  or  which  may  be  developed  iii  the  future,  encourages  us  to 
try  to  develop  somewhat  the  suggestion  we  offered  last  year. 

28.  Our  grounds  for  making  tlie  suggestion  were  several.  One 
was  the  awareness  that,  although  new  agreements  would  be  needed 
to  assure  a ban  through  disarmament  measures  on  producing  B and  C 
means  of  warfare,  the  adoption  of  any  new  agreement  repeating  the 
prohibition  against  use  contained  in  the  Geneva  Protocol  might  risk, 
or  might  be  taken  by  some  to  risk,  undermining  the  ban  contained  in 
that  Protocol.  In  any  case  it  would  be  superfluous.  It  would  duplicate 
what  has  now  come  to  be  considered  and  respected  as  customary  inter- 
national law.  The  whole  complex  of  laws  about  wars,  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol  and  tlie  tradition  in  which  it  is  perpetuated,  have  come  to 
equal  what  I would  like  to  call  a commandment:  “Thou  shalt  not 


13  Ante,  p.  267. 

14  ENDC/PV.424,  pp.  36-37. 
,B  ENDO/PV.3M,  p.  10. 
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resort  to  chemical  and  biological  weapons.”  A declaration  ought  to 
affirm  the  commanding  character  of  that  ban. 

29.  Another  ground  for  our  making  the  suggestion  was  the  feel- 
ing tliat,  although  there  had  been  some  variations  in  the  past  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  existing  bah,  these  were  not  so  wide  in 
extent  nor  shared  by  any  great  nmhber  of  countries.  They  could 
therefore  be  remedied  easily  by  some  joint  statement  focusing  on  the 
future.  We  started  out  from  the  widely-accepted  view  that— and  I 
quote  myself: 

. . . It  would  be  both  desirable  and  natural  explicitly  to  give  the  Protocol  a 
broad  interpretation  . . . and  to  consider  all  existing  B and  C weapons  as 
belonging  ini  one  set  and  the  prohibition  to  use  any  of  them  as  valid  without 
exceptions.1® 

30.  Yet  another  ground  for  our  suggestion  was  the  fear  that,  blit 
for  some  collective  statement  authoritatively  declaring  the  existing 
ban  on  B and  C means,  of  warfare  to  be  comprehensive,  there  would 
remain  a risk  of  escalation.  A State  which  applied  a restrictive  inter- 
pretation to  the  ban  might  use  some  B or  C agents,  which  it  considered 
legal,,  against  a State,  which,  on  the  contrary,  would  consider  that  a 
violation  had  occurred  and  hence  it  was  justified  in  retaliating. 
It  might  then  use  a somewhat  more  dangerous  agent  which  the  first 
Stiate,  in  its  turn*  would  consider  illegal  and  therefore  as  justifying 
counter-retaliation.  The  importance  , of  this  point  becomes  clear  if  we 
consider  that  the  only  sanction  against  breaches  of  the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol so  far  provided  is,  in  reality,  retaliation* 

31.  It  does  seem  to  us  that  the^States  which  concluded  the  Geneva 
Protocol  meant  it  to  be  comprehensive.  No  party  has  made  any  reserva- 
tion about  its  scope.  And  when  the  matter  was  officially  discussed  at 
governmental  level— that  is  in  connexion  with  the  preparations  for  the 
League  of  Nations  Disarmament  Conference— the  French  Govern- 
ment, which  is  the  depositary  Government  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  and 
was  the  first  to  ratify  it,  stated  specifically  in  a note  that  it  considered 
the  use  of  lachrymatory  gases  to  be  covered  by  the  prohibition  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol.  The  British  delegation  in  a memorandum  agreed, 
as  did  the  other  representatives  of  Governments  parties  to  the  Protocol 
who  spoke  on  the  matter.17 

32.  Viewing  this  question  of  the  scope  of  the  prohibitions  as  it  looks 
today,  we  have  to  register  the  regrettable  fact  that  different  opinions 
have  been  expressed  on  whether  tear  gas  and  other  harassing  agents 
as  well  as  herbicid.es  are  covered  by  the  prohibition.  The  majority  of 
States  parties  to  the  Protocol  which  regard  the  comprehensive  rules 
as  binding  would,  of  course,  not  want  to  reduce  its  value  by  accepting 
exemptions. 

33.  In  the  experts’  report  it  is  stated  that  tear  gases  have — 

. . ..  been  widely  used  in  warfare  as  harassing  agents,  iri  order  to  enhance  .the 
effectiveness  of  conventional  weapons,  or  to  facilitate  the  capture  of  enemy 
personnel*1* 


u Ibid. 

17  For  the  British  and  French  memoranda,  see  League  of  Nations,  Documents 
of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Disarmament  Conference,  series  X,  p.  311. 

18  Ante,  p.  272. 
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This  makes  them  into  means  of  warfare  with  deleterious  effects.  I 
want  to  stress,  in  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding,  that  the  mili- 
tary purpose  makes  this  use  very  different  from  their  use  in  domestic 
situations.  The  same  reasoning  should  be  employed  concerning  the 
use  of  herbicides  as  anti-food  weapons : when  they  are  used  militarity 
with  the  intention  to  damage  life  conditions  for  man,  this  is  funda- 
mentally different  from  their  employment  domestically  to  improve 
man’s  food  or  other  resources. 

34.  For  those  several  reasons  some  action  in  order  to  clarify  and 
consolidate  the  existing  prohibitory  rules  would  appear  to  be  both 
timely  and  necessary.  This  is  the  kind  of  task  with  which  the  General 
Assembly  is  familiar— indeed,  a task  expressly  laid  upon  it  by  the 
Charter  (Article  13, 1,  a,).  Although  most  of  the  codification  instru- 
ments have  so  far  taken  the  form  of  conventions,  on  occasion  declara- 
tions by  the  General  Assembly  have  also  been  used.  It  is  a declaration 
of  that  kind  which  my  delegation  believes  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com- 
mittee might  seek  to  agree  upon  and  submit  to  the  Assembly  for 
adoption.  It  may  be  recalled  that  the  Committee  did  not  hesitate  at 
one  time  to  grapple  with  a similar  task:  namely  a declaration  banning 
war  propaganda.19 

35.  What  should  be  included  in  a declaration  consolidating  the 
existing  ban  on  the  use  of  B arid  C means  of  warfare?  The  answer  is 
simple : the  aim  should  be  to  condemn  in  the  most  clear-cut  way  the 
use  for  hostile  purposes  of  those  means  as  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war. 
Such  a condemnation  would  have  to  encompass  all  agents  defined  and 
described  by  the  experts  in  their  report.  Those  descriptioris  and  defini- 
tions, covering  B and  C means  of  warfare  comprehensively,  ought  to 
be  seen  as  a modern,  scientific  forrimlation  of  the  coriterits  of  the  ban 
urider  already  existing  laws  of  war. 

36.  It  would  indeed  be  a proud  achievement  if,  by  an  unambiguous 
declaration,  the  road  of  the  world  community  were  cleared  for  the 
future:  no  more  use  of  any  B and  C means  of  warfare  in  international 
conflicts.  My  delegation  is  ready  to  co-operate  with  other  delegations 
in  order  to  submit  to  the  Coriimittee,  at  an  appropriate  moment,  a 
workirig  paper  containing  suggestions  on  the  language  of  such  a 
declaration. 

37.,  I wish  now  to  wind  up  by  turning  to  the  British  initiative,  and 
to  offer  some  coriimerits  and  suggestions  on  the  draft  convention  con- 
tained in  document  ENDC/255.20 

38.  The  approach  I 'have  outlined  earlier  today  as  far  as  non-use  is 
concerned  should  have  made  it  clear  that  we  do  not  think  it  necessary 
or  even  desirable  that  a convention  on  rion-production  should  contain 
also  prohibitioris  against  use;  while  it  would,  of  course,  be  worth  While 
to  retain  a reference  to  the  already-existing  prohibition  concerning 
use.  That  is  the  reason  behind  the  rather  radical  suggestion  we  made 
in  the  informal  meeting  the  other  day  that  the  present  article  I in  the 
British  draft  might  be  deleted  arid  replaced  by  the  present  article  VI, 
containing  reference  to  the  Geneva  Protocol,  although  it  might  have 
to  he  slightly  reworded  to  serve  the  purpose  of  being  a clear  affirmation. 


10  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1962,  vol.  I,  pp.  545-546. 
w Ante,  p.  327. 
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39.  The  next  question,  already  amply  commented  upon  in  this 
Committee,  refers  to  the  advisability  of  separating  the  treatment  of 
B and  C weapons.  The  S wedish  delegation  would  not  take  a strong 
view  on  this  issue.  While  we  adamantly  hold  that  there  should  be  no 
separation  of  them  in  regard  to  their  use  in  war — the  whole  range  of 
existing  and  possible  B and  C agents  being  treated  as  an  entity — we 
can  see  certain  reasons  for  starting  out  oh  the  road  towards  their  elim- 
ination by  attacking  one  set  only,  and  then  the  first  one  must  be  the 
biological  means  of  warfare. 

40.  An  important  reason  for  that  is  that  there  exists  no  claim  for 
any  need  to  produce  B weapons  for  domestic  use.  If  the  B weapons  are 
to  be  treated  - marately— as  in  the  British  draft— the  convention 
would,  however,  i.;.ve  to  contain  strong  pledges  to  continue  negotia- 
tions to  arrive  at  similar  restrictions  on  the  production,  etcetera,  of 
chemical  weapons.  The  present  article  V seems  too  vague,  speaking 
as  it  does  only  of  “effective  measures  to  strengthen  the  existing  con- 
straints oh  the  use’— and  I would  italicize  the  Word  “icse”~ :‘of  chemi- 
cal methods  of  warfare”.  In  the  field  of  biological  weapons  we  are 
after  all,with  the  proposed  convention,  striving  for  more  than  prohib- 
iting their  use  in  war,  which,  as  I have  said,  is  already  taken  cafe  of 
by  existing  rules.  The  wider  purpose  of  prohibiting  production,  etcet- 
era, must  be  spelt  out  also  in  aiiy  declaration  or  intent  regarding 
chemical  weapons. 

41.  In  that  Context  one  might  also  contemplate  an  insertion  in  the 
preamble  of  a similar  declaration  of  intent  as  far  as  chemical  weapons 
are  concerned.  That  would  constitute  a parallel  to  the  non-prolifera- 
tion Treaty,  in  which  a declaration  of  intent  concerning  further  nego- 
tiations relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  face  is  to  be  found 
both  in  the  preamble  and  in  an  article  in  the  text  itself  (article  VI).21 

42.  Article  II  in  the  British  draft  is  in  the  main  acceptable  to  my 
delegation.  It  cotild,  however,  be  made  clearer  in  the  text  that  the 
parties  would  have  the  right  to  pursue  military  research  efforts  which 
were  directed  towards  defence  measures  against  'biological  -weapons. 

43.  Referring  to  article  III,  we  recognize  the  difficulties  connected 
with  a regular  control  machinery  and  understand  the  reasons  why  the 
British  delegation  has  refrained  from  trying  to  introduce  such  a 
procedure. 

44.  I wish,  however,  to  remind  the  Committee  of  some  ideas  in  this 
connexion  which  the  Swedish  delegation  has  put  forward  on  earlier 
occasions.  I might,  for  instance,  refer  to  my  statement  in  this  Commit- 
tee oh  20  August  1968.22  Our  basic  idea  was,  and  still  is,  that  a univer- 
sal openness  about  activities  in  this  field  would  gradually  create  con- 
fidence. To  that  effect,  a non-armament  measure  such  as  the  one  now 
contemplated  could  contain  provisions  for  the  encouragement  of 
greater  openness.  The  main  components  of  such  a provision  would  be 
generally-worded  obligations  for  the  parties  to  take  part  in  an  in- 
formal exchange  of  information  on  scientific  and  technical  develop- 
ment, That  might  be  coupled  with  a more  specific  undertaking  to 
register  with  the  Secretary-rGeneral  of  the  United  Nations  relevant 


31  Documents  on  Disarmament,  10G8,  pp.  461-465. 
M ENDC/PV.  391,  pp.  12-14. 
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scientific  and  technical  material,  which  could  then  be  organized  and 
published  by  competent  staff.  There  could  also  be  a provision  for 
international  meetings  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations  to  eval- 
uate scientific  and  technical  developments  within  biology  and  chem- 
istry from  the  point  of  view  of  possible  risks  of  breaches  of  the 
undertakings  in  the  convention.  My  delegation  would  welcome  com- 
ments by  our  colleagues  on  those  ideas. 

45.  Several  delegations  have  stressed— in  formal  or  informal 
meetings— the  need  to  devote  more  attention  to  the  matter  of  control 
than  has  been  devoted  to  it  hitherto.  As  this  matter  was  not  touched 
upon  in  the  experts’  report,  it  may  be  a subject  calling  for  some  more 
technical  exploration.  Is,  for  instance,  testing  of  B and  C weapons 
more  accessible  for  verification  than  their  production?  What  about 
the  possibilities  of  control  on  delivery  systems  and  their  manufacture? 

46.  I do  not  wish  at  this  juncture  to  go  deeper  into  the  problems 
raised  in  connexion  with  the  present  United  Kingdom  draft  conven- 
tion. I hope  all  representatives  will  study  it  carefully  and  give  their 
detailed  comments  on  its  text. 

47.  I will  end  by  summing  up  our  ideas  in  the  following  manner : 

48.  The  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  oh  Disarmament  should  go 
forward  to  the  United  Nations  with  a two-pronged  approach: 

(1)  A declaration,  in  the  form  of  a draft  contained  in  the  report 
of  this  Committee,  confirming  the  ban  on  use  in  war  of  all  B and  C 
Weapons,  binding  on  all  nations ; 

(2)  A proposal  to  continue  to  study  in  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com- 
mittee oil  Disarmament  the  total  elimination  of  these  weapons,  start- 
ing to  work  on  the  basis  of  the  United  Kingdom  draft  convention  on 
biological  warfare. 


Remarks  by  the  Canadian  Representative  (Ignatieff)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee,  August  13, 
1969 1 

In  leading  off  today’s  informal  meeting  on  the  subject  of  a Com- 
prehensive Test  Ban,  I should  perhaps  begin  by  outlining  the  reasons 
tor  the  Canadian  decision  to  call  for  this  session.  Delegates  will  re- 
member that  on  23  May  I submitted  to  the  Committee  a Working 
Paper  on  seismic  exchanges  (ENDC/251),2  At  that  time,  I pointed  out 
that  General  Assembly  resolution  2455  (XXIII)  requested  this  Com- 
mittee to  take  lip  “as  a matter  of  urgency”  the  elaboration  of  a treaty 
banning  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests;3  no  wonder,  since,  as 
everyone  knows,  there  is  nothing  more  symptomatic  of  the  continuation 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race  than  the  continuation  of  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons.  As  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  Committee  must 
prepare  its  usual  report  to  the  UNGA  making  an  accounting  of  just 
what  has  been  accomplished  at  this  1969  session  in  response  to  the 


1 ENDC/259,  August  14, 1969.  Ambassador  Ignatieff  made  these  remarks  at 
an  informal  meeting. 

2 Ante,  pp.  231-233. 

3 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1908,  pp.  796-797. 
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Assembly’s  resolution,  the  Canadian  delegation  is  of  the  opinion 
that  steps  must  be  taken  which  would  permit  the  report  to  demon- 
strate some  progress  in  this  critical  area.  Our  Working  Paper  outlined 
what  we  considered  would  represent  a minimal  degree  of  progress — 
agreement  to  issue  a call  for  essential  data  oil  seismic  exchanges  which 
would  be  a prerequisite  for  any  more  effective  exchange  mechanism. 

We  recognize  that  we  are  not  alone  in  our  desire  to  effect  progress 
in  this  field.  The  delegations  of  Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  Ethi- 
opia and  Japan  have  all,  during  the  current  or  previous  session  of  the 
Committee,  advanced  various  ideas  regarding  more  effective  exchanges 
of  information.  We  consider  that  the  proposals  put  forward  in  our 
Working  Paper  might  therefore  receive  the  support  of  other  interested 
delegations,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  by  convening  this  informal  session, 
we  may  help  pave  the  way  to  define  some  common  purposes  in  this 
important  area. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Canadian  delegation,  that,  before  specific 
machinery  can  be  considered  for  any  worldwide  seismological  data 
exchange,  clarification  is  required  on  the  extent  of  co-operation  which 
governments  would  be  prepared  to  extend  and  the  form  in  which 
seismic  information  might  be  made  available. 

Our  Working  Paper  addressed  itself  to  this  specific  aspect  of  the 
seismological  exchange  proposal  on  the  assumption  that  the  problems 
of  verifying  any  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  would  decrease  provided 
an  exchange  of  original  seismological  data  could  be  assured.  We 
recognize,  however,  that  there  is  a definite  relationship  between  any 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  and  progress  in  the  USA/USSR  bilateral 
negotiations  on  the  limitation  of  strategic  weapon  vehicles. 

As  I said  in  my  remarks  at  the  424th  meeting  of  this.  Committee 
on  31  July,  if  we  are  to  make  progress  “in  the  first  instance  we 
have  to  seek  common  purposes  on  each  issue  before  trying  to  agree  on 
language”.  It  is  our  nope  in  this  informal  meeting  that  with  the 
help  of  the  experts  present,  through  the  process  of  questions  and 
answers  we  will  find  certain  aims  in  common  which  will  be  useful 
both  from  a scientific  as  well  as  from  an  arms  control  standpoint 
(and  perhaps  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  less  inexact  the 
questions,  the  less  inexact  the  answers  are  likely  to  be.) 

I would  hope  that  in  our  discussions  today  we  might  clarify  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  role  of  seismological  exchanges  in  any  veri- 
fication proposals,  keeping  in  mind  that  progress  in  the  political  field 
is,  of  course,  basic  to  the  eventual  negotiation  of  a complete  test  ban. 
We  are,  moreover,  hopeful  that  this  meeting  will  help  to  crystallize 
the  informal  expressions  of  interest— and  for  that  matter,  support — 
which  have  so  far  come  to  our  attention.  I cannot  conceal  from  you, 
and  I think  we  are  probably  on  common  ground  here,  that  my  main 
concern  is  to  try  to  ensure  that  some  progress  may  be  reflected  in 
our  UNGA  report.  I hope,  therefore,  that  the  results  of  this  morning’s 
discussions  will  give  us  all  some  guidance  on  the  most  useful  course 
to  pursue  with  this  consideration  in  mind. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Committee  in  understanding  fully  the 
Canadian  proposal  outlined  in  our  Working  Paper,  we  have  arranged 
for  a senior  Canadian  seismologist,  Dr.  Kenneth  Whitham,  to  be 
■ present  for  these  informal  discussions.  With  your  permission,  there- 
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fore,  I propose  now  to  ask  Dr.  Whitham  to  offer  some  explanation  of 
the  technical  aspects  of  the  Canadian  proposal.  I would  further 
suggest  that,  after  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  for  the  observa- 
tions of  any  other  delegations,  Dr.  Whitham  would  be  willing  to  answer 
questions  on  this  subject,  insofar  as  specific  answers  can  be  provided 
at  this  stage  in  the  development  of  Canadian  capabilities  in  this  field. 

Statement  by  the  Japanese  Representative  (Asakai)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Exchange 
of  Seismic  Data,  August  13, 1969 1 

1.  At  the  424th  meeting  of  July  31,  I put  forward  a suggestion 
concerning  the  system  of  verification  which  would  monitor  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions.?  My  suggestion  consisted  of  four  specific 
measures.  First,  to  expand  and  improve  the  network  of  seismological 
observatories;  second,  to  promote  the  international  exchange  of  seis- 
mic data;  third,  to  establish  an  international  centre  which  will  process 
all  these  data  promptly;  and  finally,  to  establish  an  international 
monitoring  centre  whicn  shall  objectively  analyse  these  data. 

The  Canadian  suggestion  concerning  the  registration  of  seismo- 

fraphic  stations  contained  in  its  working  paper  is,  we  believe,  the 
rst  step  toward  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  the  network  of 
seismological  observatories  and  the  promotion  of  international 
exchange  of  seismic  data  which  I have  just  mentioned. 

It  is  for  this  reason  and  in  this  sense  that  the  Japanese  Delegation 
supports  the  purport  of  the  Canadian  working  paper.  ^ 

2.  However,  I have  some  comments  to  make  on  this  working  paper. 
The  Canadian  working  paper  states  “the  ENDC  requests  the  gov- 
ernments concerned  to  supply  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  for  transmission  to  the  ENDC,  a list  of  all  its  seismic  sta- 
tions from  which  it  would  be  prepared  to  supply  (relevant)  records.” 3 
If  we  adopt  such  a procedure,  information  concerning  the  instru- 
mentation and  components  recorded  which  is  to  be  supplied  by  the 
governments  concerned  in  accordance  with  the  Canadian  formula 
could  well  become  divergent  in  ways  of  its  description. 

In.  order  to  obtain  the  unified  answer  it  might  be  advisable  that 
the  lists  of  seismographic  stations  which  have  already  been  prepared 
by  such  international  or  major  national  centres  as  those  in  Edin- 
burgh, Strasbourg,  Moscow,  Washington  and  Tokyo,  should  be  com- 
piled into  a list  with  appropriate  format,  which  then  shall  be  sent 
to  ihe  Governments  concerned,  requesting  them  to  Correct  and 
Complement  it. 

Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  station  list  prepared  by 
the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  which  covers  almost 
all  seismological  observatories  m the  world,  although  that  list  does 
not  contain  description  of  the  instruments  employed  in  the  observa- 


1 ENDO/260,  Aug.  14,  1909.  The  statement  was  made  at  an  informal  meeting. 
* Ante , pp.  380-385. ' 

8 Ante,  pp.  231-233. 
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tories.  I must  also  refer  to  “Parameters  etc.  of  the  Main  Seismic 
Stations  of  USSR”  prepared  by  the  Institute  of  Physics  of  the 
Earth,  Academy  of  Sciences  of  USSR,  which  well  describes  the 
characteristics  of  the  instruments  employed  in  the  main  Soviet 
Stations. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  data  to  be  exchanged,  the  Canadian  pro- 
posal seems  to  cover  seismogram  copies  only.  But,  as  I explained  in 
my  statement  oh  July  31,  my  Delegation  attaches  an  equal  importance 
to  the  interpretation  message  to  be  sent  to  one  international  centre 
by  cable  every  day.  It  seems  to  be  advisable  to  register  all  observa- 
tories which  can  provide  a daily  interpretation  message  and/or 
seismogram  copies. 

It  may  be  added,  that  if  ail  seismogram  data  are  to  be  exchanged, 
they  will  be  too  voluminous  to  be  properly  dealt  with.  In  our  view, 
therefore,  it  may  be  more  practical  to  obtain  necessary  data  on  a 
request  basis,  as  I suggested  on  July  31. 

4.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I must  beg  your  indulgence  for  making 

some  detailed  and  technical  comments  on  the  Canadian  working  paper. 
I do  this  as  the  paper  under  reference  itself  deals  with  technical 
points.  > 

First,  it  might  be  better  to  replace  the  word  “Photographic”  of 
(a)  of  Page  two  of  the  working  paper  by  “graphic”*  because  record- 
ings are  made  in  the  form  of  ink-writing  or  heated-stylus  as  well. 
May  I also  suggest  that  the  name  of  the  operating  organization,  the 
address  arid  the  date  of  the 'beginning  of  observation  should  be  added 
after  the  name  of  station  of  (a)  (i)  and  (b)  (i)  of  Page  two? 

I would  also  like  to  suggest  the  addition  of  the  words  “height 
above  the  sea  level,  geological  and  geomorphological  description  of 
the  station  foundation”  after  the  words  “coordinates  of  station” 
which  are  found  in  (a)  (ii)  and  (b)  (ii)  of  Page  two. 

The  Canadian  working  paper  also  states  in  the  middle  of  page  two 
that  “original  records  or  good  quality  microfilm,  and;  if  the  latter, 
whether  the  microfilm  would  be  16.35  of  70  millimetre  film”,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  this  part  is  too  strict  and  detailed.  My  delegation 
prefers  that  this  part  be  replaced  by  “original  records  or  some  appro- 
priate copies”. 

5.  I hope  that  the  Canadian  Delegation  will  give  due  regard  to  the 
suggestions  made  in  this  informal  meeting  and  submit  to  the  ENDC 
its  revised  working  paper  for  final  adoption  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  at  its  coming  session.4 


Statement  by  the  Indian  Representative  (Husain)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Exchange 
of  Seismic  Data,  August  13,  1969*  1 

1.  The  delegation  of  India  is  strongly  in  favour  of  intensive  co- 
operation ^ for  international  exchange  of  seismological  data,  which 
would  facilitate  a comprehensive  nuclear  weapon  test  ban.  The  Indian 

* The  revised  Canadian  paper  appears  post,  pp.  418-420. 

1 ENDC/2G1,  Aug.  14,  1969.  The  statement  was  made  at  an  informal  meeting. 
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delegation,  therefore*  welcomes  the  initiative  taken  by  the  delegation 
of  Canada  in  submitting  its  working  paper,  in  which  it  has  proposed 
that  “countries  be  invited  to  send  a list  of  the  seismograph  stations 
from  which  they  would  be  ready  to  supply  records  On  the  basis  of 
guaranteed  availability  of  data  iii  the  framework  of  a world  exchange 
of  seismic  data  and  provide  certain  details  concerning  these  stations.” 2 
The  Canadian  delegation  has  also  suggested  that  a request  be  made  by 
the  ENDC  to  Governments  on  these  lines. 

2.  I should  like  today  to  offer  the  views  of  my  delegation  oii  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  Canadian  proposal; 

3. 1 Undoubtedly,  an  effective  scheme  for  the  unrestricted  exchange 
of  high  quality  seismic  data  oh  a world-wide  basis,  coupled  with 
centralized  means  for  collating  and  reducing  them  for  quick  and 
reliable  interpretation  leading  to  accurate  estimates  of  location,  depth 
and  nature  of  seismic  sources  will  help  to  remove  to  a very  great 
extent,  if  not  fully,  the  remaining  reservations,  as  to  the  effectiveness 
of  seismic  means  for  verifying  a comprehensive  test  ban  treaty.  As  was 
brought  out  at  the  SIPRI  meetings  .last  year  such  a step  would  only 
be  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  international  co-operation  which 
has  been  the  main  feature  of  seismologicai  research  and  development. 

4.  However,  the  data  exchange  required  for  improving  seismic 
methods  of  detection  and  identification,  would  clearly  iieed  to  be  more 
elaborate  and  diversified.  It  should  include  (a)  the  complete,  original 
record  of  all  the  phases  of  the  seismogram  covering  the  entire  spectrum 
of  earth  waves,  (b)  the  exact  response  characteristics  of  the  sensing 
and  recording  instruments,  (c)  the  precise  location  and  configuration 
of  the  instruments  or  the  network  of  instruments  deployed  for  detec- 
tion, .(d)  a complete  description  of  the  format  in  which  the  data  is 
available  and  (e)  an  indication  of  the  accuracy  of  the  time  information. 

5.  A clear  idea  of  the  characteristics  of  instrumentation  and  record- 
ing formats  is  indispensable  for  evaluating  the  requirements  of  the 
centralized  processing  facilities  needed  to  utilize  fully  the  extensive 
data  involved. 

6;  Equally  useful  from  the  point  of  view  of  enhancing  the  relia- 
bility of  seismic  identification  of  underground  explosions  would  be 
the  following  data  pertaining  to  underground  tests : 

(aV  The  scheduled  time  of  firing. 

(b)  Latitude  and  longitude  of  test  point. 

(c)  Depth  at  which  the  device  is  emplaced. 

(d)  Yield. 

(e)  General  topography  and  geology  of  the  test  area. 

7.  The  Canadian  proposal  is  quite  in  conformity  with  the  stand 
consistently  taken  by  us,  in  relation  to  exchange  of  seismologicai  data 
for  Which  our  data  is  freely  available.  However,  the  financial  implica- 
tions, and  logistic  support’  required  for  committing  ourselves  to.  such 
ail  arrangement  will  have  to  be  examined  carefully. 

8.  From  a.  purely  technical  point  of  ' view  the  information  sought 
in  document  ENDC/251  may  be  augmented  as  follows : 

> (a)  - (i)  Option  of  Xerox  copy  of  the  original  records. 
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(ii)  The  time  resolution  in,  say,  millimeters  per  second  of 
each  type  of  record. 

(iiil  The  estimate  of  precision  of  the  timing  system. 

(b)  (iv)  The  lay-out  drawing  of  the  array,  the  depth  of  emplace- 
ment of  sensors,  and  topographical  and  geological  features  of  the 
array  site; 

(v)  indication  of  the  type  of  raw  magnetic  records  whether 
digital  or  continuous*  as  well  as  the  normal  period  up  to  which  they 
are  retained;  the  format  in  which  library  tapes  containing  events  of 
a specified  type  or  above  a specified  magnitude  are  prepared  for  long- 
term preservation. 

( vi ) Accuracy  of  'the  time  code. 

9.  The  Department  of  Atomic  Energy  of  the  Government  of  India 
operates  stations  of  “b”  type  only  in  the  form  of  a medium  aperture 
short  period  array  and  some  long  period  instruments  in  Southern 
India.  With  the  existing  processing  facilities,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
release  the  original  tapes  earlier  than  six  months  after  recording.  By 
this  time,  they  would  hardly  be  useful  for  the  international  processing 
scheme  envisaged.  The  most  convenient  method,  therefore,  for  making 
copies  available  for  exchange  would  be  to  take  duplicate  recordings 
of  both  short  and  long  period  instruments  of  our  array.  . 

10.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  reiterate  that  the 
Government  of  India  would  have  no  objection  to  providing  the  infor- 
mation required  in  respect  of  our  Southern  Indian  station.  However, 
as  mentioned  earlier,  this  process  would  have  financial  implications, 
since  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  loan  the  original  magnetic  tape 
containing  the  information.  I should  think  that  a similar  problem 
would  be  faced  by  many  other  countries  as  well.  Should  it,  therefore, 
be  decided  that  the  ENDC  should  address  a letter  to  Governments  on 
the  lines  suggested  by  the  Canadian  delegation,  an  enquiry  may  also 
be  made  whether  their  countries  envisaged  any  financial  implications 
in  meeting  the  request  for  information. 

11.  The  Government  of  India  would  thus  be  ready  to  co-operate 
actively  in  any  system  of  seismological  data  exchange  provided  it  is 
an  effective  one  based  on  the  equal  participation  and  full  co-operation 
of  all  concerned. 


Remarks  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard) 
to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Seis- 
mic Data  Exchange,  August  13, 1969 1 * * 


I would  like  to  comment  first  on  the  general  subject  of  seismic 
data  exchange  and  then  to  make  some  specific  suggestions  regarding 
the  Canadian  proposal.8 


1 ENDC/262,  Aug.  14,  1969.  Ambassador  Leonard  made  these  remarks  at  an 

informal  meeting. 

a Ante,  pp.  231-233. 
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As  many  of  you  will  recall  from  the  last  meeting  of  our  spring 
session,  Ambassador  Fislier,  speaking  for  our  delegation,  said  that  we 
believe  seismic  data  exchange  would  serve  as  a useful  complement 
to  a comprehensive  test  ban,  which  in  our  view  would  have  to  include 
on-site  inspections  for  adequate  verification.  Oh  the  basis  of  our  belief 
in  the  value  of  seismic  data  exchange,  we  have  been  making  efforts, 
both  on  our  own  and  with  others,  to  bring  about  greater  cooperation 
in  this  field. 

For  example,  considerable  progress  in  seismology  has  resulted  from 
research  which  the  United  States  Government  and  private  United 
States  institutions  have  performed  and  published,  and  from  seismic 
data  made  available  through  the  operation  of  the  U.S.-sponsored 
World-Wide  Standard  Seismograph  Network  (WWSN).  This  net- 
work now  has  115  seismic  stations,  including  stations  in  several  states 
represented  in  this  committee.  In  addition,  the  Montana  Large  Aperr 
ture  Seismic  Array  continues  to  be  operated  as  a research  tool  to 
provide' data  for  evaluation  of  the  detection  capability  of  such  arrays. 
We  are,  in  cooperation  with  Norway,  installing  a second  large  array— 
the  Norwegian  Seismic  Array,  called  NORSAR— which  we  hope  will 
be  completed  this  fall.  Finally,  we  are  pleased  to  announce  that  we  are 
going  forward  with  Project  Eulison,  an  underground  nuclear  explo- 
sion for  peaceful  purposes  aimed  at  developing  the  technology  for 
increasing  the  production  of  natural  gas.  The  project  is  now  tenta- 
tively scheduled  for  September  4, 1969.  As  we  explained  in  our  work- 
ing paper  on  seismic  investigation,3  this  experiment  will  help  in  our 
efforts  to  facilitate  world-wide  evaluation  and  comparison,  to  the 
extent  that  the  data  are  exchanged,  of  the  seismic  information 
gathered  on  such  events. 

In  liiie  with  this  demonstrated  interest  in  seismic  research,  the 
United  States  stands  ready  to  make  available  a list  of  seismic  stations 
from  which  we  would  be  willing  to  supply  records  in  a world-wide 
exchange  of  data,  as  suggested  by  our  Canadian  colleagues.  We  are  also 
willing  to  supply  all  the  pertinent  data  on  technical  characteristics 
of  these  stations. 

In  view  of  our  own  readiness  to  cooperate  in  data  exchange  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  Canada,  we,  of  course,  hope  that  other  coun- 
tries whose  participation  would  increase  the  value  of  the  exchange  will 
also  join  in.  Carrying  out  the  Canadian  idea  would  be  a useful  step  in 
implementing  UN  General  Assembly  Resolution  2455,  and  would  be 
welcomed  as  a sign  of  progress  on  a question  to  which  the  General 
Assembly  has  attached  great  urgency. 

Our  technical  experts  have  carefully  studied  the  information  require- 
ments for  a possible  questionnaire,  and  their  conception  of  what  would 
be  most  useful  has  been  passed  out  to  each  delegation  (see  attached 
suggested  revision) . With  your  forebearance,  I would  like  to  go 
through  the  revisions  a explain  the  reasons  we  are  putting  forward 
these  suggestions  for  consideration. 

First,  you  will  note  that  we  have  suggested  two  different  categories 
of  stations  about  which  information  would  be  provided.  Category  (a) 
would  now  cover  conventional  seismograph  stations  and  (b)  would 

8 Anfe.  pp.  246-247J 
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cover  array  stations.  This  seems  to  us  a more  useful  distinction  than 
that  now  made  by  the  Canadian  proposal  between  photographic  and 
tape  recording  types  of  stations.  Since  there  are  other  common  types 
of  seismograph  recordings,  such  as  smoked  paper  and  hot  wire,  the 
categories  we  suggest  would  insure  that  governments  would  know  how 
to  respond  for  any  type  of  seismograph. 

Second,  under  sections  (a)  (iii)  and  (b).(iii),  dealing  with  the  in- 
strumentation and  components  recorded,  we  believe  that  a response 
curve  for  each  instrument  should  also  be  provided.  Our  technical 
advisors  believe  that  information  oh  response  curves  is  very  desirable 
for  any  significant  data  exchange  because  of  the  need  to  provide  a basis 
for  acconunodatirig  differences  among  the  various  instruments  in  use. 

Third,  under  the  category  (b)  we  propose,  we  have  added  two  more 
requests,  (iv):  and  (vi),  which  involve,  respectively,  coordinates  of 
array  points  and  a list  of  components  which  record  on  a parallel 
visual  basis.  This  information  would  also  be  helpful  to  participants 
in  deriving  maximum  possible  utility  from  the  data  exchanged. 

Finally,  if  our  suggestions  are  incorporated  it  would  be  possible 
to  delete  the  requests  under  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Canadian  paper 
which  call  for  full  operational  curves  to  be  provided,  since  this  in- 
formation would  already  be  covered.  In  our  suggested  revision  we 
have  consolidated  in  the  last  paragraph  the  statements  regarding 
the  time  window  within  which  governments  would  provide  records, 
and  the  availability  of  original  magnetic  tape  recordings. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  express  my  delegation’s 
hope  that  the  Canadian  proposal  will  help  us  to  make  badly  needed 
progress  in  the  near  future.  For  our  part,  we  are  very  appreciative 
that  the  Canadian  delegation  has  presented  its  suggestions  to  this 
committee.  We  think  these  suggestions  are  practical  and  valuable. 

x-x-x 

Suggested  Revision  of  Requests  for  Technical  Information 

(a)  Conventional  seismograph  stations 

(i)  Name  of  station 

(ii)  Co-ordinates  of  station 

(iii)  Instrumentation  and  components  recorded.  (This  should 
include  operational  magnification  at  one  second  periods 
for  short  period  and  broad  band  seismographs  arid  at 
15  or  20  seconds  for  long  period  instruments.  Also,  a 
response  curve  for  each  instrument  should  be  provided.) 

(,b)  Array  stations 

(i)  Name  of  station 

(ii)  Co-ordinates  of. station 

(iii)  Instrumentation  arid  components  recorded.  (This 
should  include  operational  jmagnification  at  one  secorid 
periods  for  short  period  and  broad  band  seismographs 
apd  at  15  or  20  seconds  for  long  period  instruments.  Also, 
a response  curve  for  each  instruirierit  should  be  provided.) 

(iv)  Coordinates  of  array  points 
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(v)  A general  account  of  the  instrumentation  geometry  of 
the  array. 

(vi)  A list  or  components  which  record  oh  a parallel  visual 
basis. 


Government  of  . . . would  be  prepared  to  supply  the  original  records 
or,  as  applicable,  photographic  copy,  magnetic  tape  copy,  or  good 
quality  microfilm  (16,  35,  or  70  mm).  It  would  also  be  useful  if  the 
Government  of  . . . could  indicate  how  long  an  original  magnetic 
tape  recording  could  be  made  available  before  the  tapes  were  erased 
and  re-used. 

British  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Eighteen  Nation  Dis- 
armament Committee:  Research  on  Techniques  for 
Distinguishing  Between  Earthquakes  and  Under- 
ground Explosions,  August  14,  19 69 1 

1.  In  September  1965,  research  by  United  Kingdom  scientists  on 
techniques  for  distinguishing  between  earthquakes  and  underground 
explosions  was  described  to  the  E.N.D.C.  (ENDC/155).2  This  early 
work  had  led  in  1962  to  the  conceptbf  monitoring  by  means  of  some 
20  to  25  control  stations^  external  to  the  country  conducting  tests: 
this  number  compared  with  180  stations  proposed  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference of  experts.3  This  system  considered  depended  on  the  use  of 
large  arrays  deployed  oil  carefully  chosen  low  noise  sites,  recording 
on  magnetic  tape,  and  electrical  and  machine  processing  to  further  en- 
hance the  clarity  of  the  signals.  The  conclusion  reached  in  ENDC/155 
was  that,  in  spite  of  the  technical  advances  which  had  been  made,  there 
would  remain  a number  of  detected  seismic  events  greater  than  magni- 
tude 4,0  which  would  not  be  identified  by  remote  seisriiic  means  alone 
and  which  Could  be  suspected  as  possible  viblatibris  of  a test  ban,  unless 
they  could  be  eliminated  by  some  supplementary  means  such  as  on-site 
inspection. 

2.  In  December  of  the  same  year  (1965)  .the  United  Kingdom 
Atomic  Energy  Authority  (U.K.A.E.A.)  published  a Special  Report 
which  reviewed the  discussions  arid  outstanding  problems  of  Technical 
Working  Group  2 ( which  had  been  set  up  in  Geneva  to  re-examine  the 
facts  relating  to underground  explosions),  the  early  U.Iv.  work  on  dis- 
crimination assuming  the  use  of  a network  of  the  type  envisaged  by 
the  Geneva  Conference  of  Experts,  and  the  results  of  investigations 
(briefly  described  in  ENDC/155)  into  the  possibilities  of  using  control 
stations  spaced  at  much  greater  distances  than  was  envisaged  by  the 
Gerievh  experts.  The  studies  described  confirmed  the  hypothesis  that 
seismic  signals  recorded  at  di'stanCes  between  3,000  km-10,000  km  from 
the  source  of  explosion  and  earthquakes  wore  much  less  disturbed  by 

1 ENDC/258,  Aug.  14, 1969.  ..  ' 

2 Documents  onDisarmament,  1965,  pp.  408-411. 

3 Ibid;,  19^195^01  II,pp.l09(^llll. 


It  would  also  be  useful  to  know  the  time  window  within  which  the 
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signals  trapped  in  the  complex  transmission  paths  formed  by  the 
crustal  skin  of  the  earth  than  those  recorded  hearer  the  source;  infor- 
mation about  the  source  could  therefore  be  extracted  with  greater 
clarity  and  interpreted  with  greater  confidence. 

3.  In  particular,  the  U.K.A.E.A,  reported  comparisons  between 
earthquakes  and  35  underground  explosions  fifed  at  8 different  loca- 
tions in  the  U.S.S.R.,  U.S.A.  and  North  Africa.  It  was  shown  that 
the  first  group  of  seismic  signals  which  arrive  at  a distant  station  (the 
P-wave  train)  could  be  used  to  identify  90%  of  the  annual  total  of 
earthquakes  down  to  magnitude  4.0  and  to  distinguish  them  from 
explosions  in  those  regions,  using  three  criteria;  These  were  first  mo- 
tion, depth  of  focus  and  complexity,  the  last  being  the  most  useful. 
However,  shortly  before  the  report  was  published,  another  test  was 
carried  out  at  a new  underground  site.  This  explosion  radiated  signals 
typical  of  explosions  to  Europe,  but  signals  typical  of  earthquakes 
to  North  America.  Doubt,  was  thereby  cast  on  the  usefulness  of  the 
complexity  criterion.  U.K.  scientists  are  still  investigating  this  unusual 
effect,  arid  have  harrowed  the  possible  causes  to  the  source  region,  and 
almost  certainly  to  the  effect  of  rugged  topography  on  the  seismic 
signals  spreading  round  the  source.  It  is  analogous  to  the  effect  of 
rugged  topography  around  a receiving  station,  which  results  in  signal- 
generated  noise. 

4.  It  is  to  be  noted  especially  that  the  U.K.A.E.A.  special  report 
referred  only  to  identifying  earthquakes  since  at  the  time  of  its  publi- 
cation there  was  ho,  established  method  for  identifying  explosions. 
Events  were  classified  either  as  earthquakes  of  as  unidentified 
events.  The  U.K.A.E.A.  report  did  however  refer  to  some  observations 
which  appeared  to  confifm  some  theoretical  studies  (pfesented  by  U.K. 
scientists  at  an  international  conference  iii  Beaugericy,  France,  in  Octo- 
ber 1964)  which  predicted  that  explosions  were  much  less  efficient  than 
earthquakes  at.  generating  Rayleigh  surface  waves  (R-waves) . 

5.  This  observation  offered  some  hope  that  a good  criterion  for 
identifying  explosions  might  be  developed  but  was  not  given  promi- 
nence because  R-waves  were  not  well  recorded  by  the  long  period 
equipment  deployed  at  that  time,  and  because  it  was  still  uncertain 
whether  a useful  detection  threshold  fof  R-waves  from  explosions 
could  be  achieved.  Since  then,  however,  many  more  observations  have 
accumulated,  which  bear  out  the  suggested  relationship.  In  all  but 
a very  few  cases  the  magnitude  of  an  explosion  as  measured  by  R-waves 
is  approximately  one  unit  (a  factor  of  10)  less  than  its  magnitude 
as  measured  by  P-waves;  For  earthquakes  the  magnitude  determined 
from  the  observation  of  these  two  waves  are  the  same. 

6.  Techniques  and  instrumentation  for  observing  R-waves  have 

been  enormously  improved  in  recent  years  and  this  method  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  earthquakes  and  explosions  is  now  well  estab- 
lished. It  is  the  only  one  which  enables  explosions  to  be  identified  as 
such;  ...  

7.  Iii  1966,  U.K.  scientists  used  the  World  Wide  Standard  Seis- 
mological  Network  (WWSSN)  and  the  4 U.K.  arrays  to  test  the  siir- 
face  wave,  and  the  other  three  criteria,  on  events  which  occurred  in 
that  year  in  the  Sino-Soviet  region  of  Asia.  It  was  also  a useful 
test  of  the  capability  of  the  120-station  network,  which  was  established 
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on  the  initiative  of  the  Vela  Uniform  Programme  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  These  stations  have  a world  wide  distribution  except  for 
the  Sino-Soviet  region  arid,  transmit  the  arrival  times  of  seismic 
signals  to  the  United] States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  (U.S.C.G.S.) 
data  centre  in  Washington  which  calculates  epicentre  locations.  The 
data  centre  also  provides  low  cost  microfilm  copies  of  the  original 
records.,  (These  records  were  delayed  up  to  two  months,  depending 
on  the  timing  of  routine  despatches  by  individual  stations  to  the 
data  centre.)  With  the  exception  of  the  4 arrays  the  stations  were  all 
equipped  with  standard  Six  component  seismometers  recording  oh 
photographic  paper.  Only  the  short  period  and  long  period  vertical 
components  were  used  in  the  investigations. 

. 8.  A.  total  of  245  events  were  detected  in  the;  region  studied,  and 
the  threshold  at  which  90%  of  the  events  were  detected  lay  between 
inb  4.5  and  mb  4.75  (where  mb  is  the  magnitude  of  the  event  as  de- 
termined from  the  P-wave  train) . Surface  Waves  were  recorded  from 
214  of  the  245  events.  In  9 of  these  214  results  mb  was  greater  than  m8 
by  an  order  of  magnitude  and  they  were  located  at  a .known  test  site. 
(m8  is  the  magnitude  of  the  event  determined  from  the  R-wave  com- 
ponent) . They  could  therefore  be  confidently  identified  as  explosions. 
All  but  10  of  the  remaining  31  events  were  identified,  as  earthquakes, 
using  the  other  three  criteria.  Ten  events  remain  unidentified,  and  the 
magnitude  of  8 of  them  lie  below  the  threshold  for  95%  confidence  in 
detection.  Of  the  other  two  one  appeared  to  have  been  located  at  a 
known  test  site  and  may  therefore  have  been  an  explosion. 

9i  in  this  study  the  detection  threshold  of  the  W.W.S.S.N.  for 
earthquake  R-waves  was  similar  to  that  for  P- waves,  as  would  be 
expected.  On  the  other  hand,  for  explosions,  the  detection  threshold 
for  R-waves  corresponded  to  an  event  which  gave  mb  equal  to  5;25. 

10.  These  results  were  presented  to  the  study  group  oh  seismic 

methods  for  monitoring  underground  explosions  organized  by  the 
International  Peace  Research  institute,  Stockholm  (SIPRI).4  They 
were  the  principal  data  on  which  the  group  concluded  that  the  hational 
systems  which  are  operational  at  the  present  time  could  detect  and 
identify  explosions  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  down  to  a level  of 
20-450  kilotons.  On  the  basis  of  research  presented  by  Canada,  the 
U.S,A,  and  the  U.K.,  the  group  further  concluded  that  the  R-wave 
criterion  was  valid  down  to  mb  4.5.  This  was  tacitly  accepted  by  the 
group  to  be  the  equivalent  of  about  10  kt.  Thete  is  not  however  com- 
plete technical  agreement  about  the  exact  hard  rock  magnitude-yield 
equivalence  and  the  discussions  are  without  doubt  confused  by  differ- 
ences  in  regional  geology.  . . 

11.  The  study  group  alsp  concluded  that  it  is  possible  to  reduce 

by  a factor  of  TO  ' the  amplitude  of  the  P-signalby  conducting  explo- 
sions in  a suitable  thickness  of  dry,  alluvium.  It  Was  agreed  that  dry 
alluvium  is  present  in  most  cohtinehts  in  thicknesses  sufficient  to  de- 
couple up  to  20  kt,  that  is  to  reduce  an  eveht  inhard  rock  of  mb  5 to 
oii©;iof  ! ifi£  li  .’Sip^^/^i^dose  to  the  ultimate  detection  threshold 
of  aprac^  to  see  how  it  will  be  possible 

to  achieve  a high  probability  of  seiSmically  locating  a 10  kt  explosion 

4Forthe  SIPRimpprt,see<6W.,iSe8,pp.  405-458. 
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which  is  fired  in  dry  alluvium  at  distances  greater  than  two  or  three 
thousand  km,  let  alone  to  identify  it  by  means  of  its  R- waves. 

12.  The  SIPRI  study  group  therefore  made  two  significant  ad- 
vances in  terms  of  scientific  agreement : it  agreed  that  explosions  of 
yields  down  to  10  kt  in  hard  rock  could  be  identified  (given  the  deploy- 
ment of  a seismic  system  incorporating  the  improvements  suggested 
in  the  SIPRI  report)  and  it  agreed  that  seismic  amplitudes  from 
explosions  of  up  to  20  kt  could  be  reduced  by  a factor  often  by  firing 
in  dry  alluvium.  The  United  Kingdom  concluded  that  seisniological 
verification  of  a test  ban  over  large  areas  is  limited  to  yields  of  about 
10  kt  and  over:  and  even  this  capability  assumes  that  modem  equip- 
ment replaces  that  of  the  standard  stations.  Improving  the  instrumen- 
tation of  the  existing  network  may,  however,  be  uneconomical  or 
insufficient  to  do  .more  than  fully  realize  the  limited  capabilities 
recognized  by  the  SIPRI  group : to  lower  the  identification  threshold 
(and  there  are  already  some  studies  which  indicate  that  this  can  be 
achieved)  it  may  be  necessary  tp  consider  new  systems.  Stations  using 
new  techniques  are  listed  in  table  1.1  of  the  SIPRI  report  and  their 
capabilities  have  been,  described  in  a large  number  of  reports.  The 
next  stop  may  be  a detailed  study  of  the  ways  and  means  of  deploying 
an  operational  system  based  on  the  new  techniques. 

Statement  by  the  Japanese  Representative  (Asakai): 
Prohibition  of  Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons, 
August  14,  1969 1 

30.  First  of  all,  1 should  like  to  associate  myself  with  previous 
speakers  in  extending  a 'heartfelt  welcome  to  the  representatives  of 
Argentina,  Hungary,  Morocco,  the  Netherlands,  Pakistan  and  Yugo- 
slavia. It  is.  with  pleasure  that  I see  some  personal  friends  among  the 
representatives  of  those  countries.  The  Japanese  delegation  molts 
forward  to  working  closely  with  them  in  this  Committee  in  pursuit  of 
our  common  goals. 

°1.  The  purpose  of  my  intervention  today  is  to  explain  in  some 
detail  the  views  of  my  Government  on  the  question  of  the  prohibition 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  I touched  on  the  basic  position  of 
my  Government  oh  this  subject  in  my  statement  in  this  Committee  on 
3 July.2  As  I stated  at  that,  time,  my  Government  is  of  the  view  that, 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
ever  'being  usedj  it  is  imperative  that  we  should  prohibit,  not  only  the 
use  of  these  weapons  but  also  their  development,  production  and  stock- 
piling. The  earnest  desire  of  the  Government  and  people  of  Japan  to 
achieve  disarmament  in  the  field  of  nuclear  weapons  is  already  well 
known.  Our  desire  to. eliminate  chemical  and  biological:  weapons  from 
military  arsenals  is  no  less  strong. 

32.  Most  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  like  nuclear  weapons, 
could  be  iised  for  the  purpose  of  indiscriminate  mass  destruction.  The 

* ENDC/PV.428,  pp.  14-20. 

8 Ante,  pp.  30G-312. 
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effects  on  mankind  of  the  possible  use  of  these  weapons  might 
extend — again  like  the  effects  of  nuclear  weapons— over  a long  period 
of  time.  The  use  of  nuclear  weapons  has  already,  given  rise  to  the 
problem  of  sequelae  caused  by  radio-activity  which  persist  over  a 
number  of  years.  We  fear  that  ah  extensive  use  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  might  also  have  an  enduring  effect  on  our  ecological 
environment.  Developments  in  modern  science  and  technology  have 
greatly  increased  the  potential  threat  of  this  Category  of  weapons. 
Effects  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare  on  a large  scale  could  be 
devastating  indeed,  depriving  mankind  completely  of  a habitable 
environment  over  quite  an  extensive  area  for  a long  time  to  come. 

33.  We  value  highly  the  report  of  the  group  of  experts  appointed 
by  the  Secretary-General  on  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons,  which  enlightens  us  with  its  scientific  analysis  of  the  possible 
effects  of  the  use  of  these  weapons  as  well  as  of  the  economic  and  se- 
curity implications  of  the  development,  acquisition  and  possible  use 
of  them.  We  particularly  note  that  the  report  states  in  its  conclusion 
as  follows: 

The  prospects  for  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  interna- 
tional control,  and  hence  for  peace  throughout  the  world,  would  brighten  signifi- 
cantly if  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological, (biological)  agents  intended  for  purposes  of  war  were  to  end  and  if 
they  were  eliminated  from  all  military  arsenals.3 

Being  in  full  agreement  with  the  view  expressed  in  this  passage,  the 
Japanese  Government  wishes  to  exert  its  utmost  efforts  to  bring  about 
an  early  and  effective  elimination  of  these  weapons. 

34.  There  are  a number  of  international  instruments  on  Chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons.  The  Hague  Declaration  of  1899  pro- 
hibits the  contracting  parties  from  using  among  themselves  projectiles 
which  have  the  sole  purpose  of  diffusing  asphyxiating  or  deleterious 
gases.4  The  Annex  to  the  Convention  Concerning  the  Laws  and  Cus- 
toms of  Land  Warfare  signed  in  1907  prohibits  the  use  of  “poison  or 
poisoned  weapons”  as  well  as  of  “arms,  projectiles  or  material  calcu- 
lated to  cause  unnecessary  suffering”.5 *  In  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925 
the  contracting  parties  accept  the  prohibition  of  “the  use  in  war  of 
asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other  gases,  and  of  all  analogous  liquids, 
materials  or  devices  . ._.  so  far  as  they  are  not  already  Parties  to 
Treaties  prohibiting  such  use”.  They,  also  agree  “to  extend  this  prohibi- 
tion to  the  use  of  bacteriological  meitliods  of  warfare”;0 

35.  We  now  have  before  us,  in  addition  to  thoso  existing  instru- 
ments, a draft  convention  on  the  prevention  of  biological  warfare 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  10  July  by  the  United  Kingdom  delega- 
tion;7 Whereas  all  of  the  existing  instruments  prohibit  only  the  use 
in  war  of  the  weapons  in  that  category,  the  prohibition  contained  in 
the  United  Kingdom  proposal  is  extended  to  cover  development,  pro- 


8 Ante,  p.  298. 

4 91  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers  lOH. 

‘William  K Malloy.  comp.  Treaties , Conventions , International  Acts,  Pro- 
tocols,. an<t  Agreements  Between  the  United  States  and  Other  Powers,  vbl.  II. 
p.  2285,  . ' : ; - 

#Po*f,  pp.  764-765. 

7 Ante,  pp.  324-326. 
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duction  and  stockpiling  as  well,  as  far  as  biological  weapons  are  con- 
cerned. The  Japanese  delegation  welcomes  such  a comprehensive 
approach. 

36.  One  of  the  focal  points  of  our  discussion  on  the  United  King- 
dom proposal  has  been  whether  it  is  appropriate  to  deal,  as  proposed, 
with  the  prohibition  of  biological  weapons  first,  leaving  chemical 
weapons  somewhat  behind.  Tt  is  true  that  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  points  out  in  parag.aphs  21  to  31that  chemical  and  biological 
agents  regarded  as  weapons  of  war  differ  in  certain  important  respects. 
But  the  fact  that  those  two  kinds  of  agents  differ  in  nature  would  not, 
in  itself,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should  take  up  biological 
weapons  first  and  put  off  the  prohibition  of  chemical  weapons  until 
a later  stage. 

37.  From  a military  point  of  view,  biological  and  chemical  weap- 
ons could  very  well  be  used  in  war  in  a closely  interrelated  manner, 
international  documents,  including  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  and 
the  recent  United  Nations  resolutions  on  this  subject,  have  dealt  with 
these  weapons  together.  We  cannot  be  too  conclusive  either  regarding 
the  demarcation  itself  between  biological  and  chemical  weapons.  Bac- 
terial toxins,  for  example,  have  been  classified  in  different  international 
instruments  and  publications  either  as  biological  agents  or  as  chemical 
agents. 

38.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  another  point  of  view,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  satisfy  public  opinion  by  first  taking  up  biological  weapons, 
which  have  never  been  used  against  mankind,  while  postponing  the 
prohibition  of  chemical  weapons,  which  caused  actual  disaster  in  the 
First  World  War  and  will  pose  serious  problems  to  us  in  future.  We 
have  to  conclude  that,  in  view  of  those  factors,  it  seems  to  be  more 
appropriate  to  tackle  biological  and  chemical  weapons  together  rather 
than  separately. 

39.  In  translating  that  position  into  practical  steps,  however, . we 
encounter  certain  difficulties  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  chemical 
weapons.  The  first  major  difficulty  is  that  the  verification  of  compli- 
ance is  not  an  easy 'matter  with  regard  to  the  production  of  chemical 
weapons.  The  second  difficulty  is  that  of  reaching  aii  agreement  on  the 
scope  of  the  chemical  agents  to  be  prohibited. 

40.  First  ‘let  me  examine  the  problem  of  verification.  The  United 
Kingdom  proposal  contains  a formula  of  verification  regarding  the 
use  of  biological  weapons  whi^h  in  essence  would  be  to  authorize  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  to  carry  out  automatically 
an  investigation  of  his  own  when  requested  to  do  so  by  a party  to  the 
convention  which  believed  that  biological  methods  of  warfare  had 
been  used  against  it.  The  Secretary-General  would  also  be  authorized 
to  report  the  result  of  such  an  investigation  to  the  Security  Council 
(article  III).  We  consider  that  formula  as  one  of  the  important  fea- 
tures of  tb“  proposal.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  able  to  function  to  a 
significant  extent  as  an  effective  restraint  on  the  use  of  biological 
weapons.  We  believe  also  that  that  formula  could  be  similarly  applied 
to  the  verification  of  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  chemical  weapons, 
and  could  be  expected  to  function  effectively  to  the  same  extent. 

41.  If  we  turn  to  the  prohibition  of  the  production  and  stock- 
piling of  those  weapons  we  have  to  admit  that  the  problem  of  verifica- 
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tion  becomes  more  complex,  even  in  the  case  of  biological  weapons. 
The  United  Kingdom  proposal  itself  provides  for  a different  and 
somewhat  more  restrictive  procedure  on  that  aspect  of  the  matter, 
requiring  a decision  by  the  Security  Council  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary-General to  conduct  an  investigation  in.  each  individual  case. 
Furthermore,  even  if  such  an  investigation  were  actually  carried  out, 
there  would  be  the  fundamental  difficulty  of  establishing  objective 
criteria  to  determine  whether  a specific  case  of  the  production  or 
stockpiling  of  biological  agents  had  a prophylactic  purpose  or  a 
military  purpose. 

42.  Compared  with  the  case  of  chemical  weapons,  however,  the 
difficulties  in  this  respect  may  be  more  susceptible  of  solution  so  far 
as  biological  weapons  are  concerned.  In  the  first  instance,  the  kinds  of 
pathogenic  micro-organisms  a country  heeds  to  produce  for  normal 
prophylactic  purposes  can  usually  be  determined  by  the  geographic 
and  epidemiological  conditions  of  that  country  plus,  in  some  cases, 
the  requirements  for  export  of  certain  vaccines.  For  example,  what 
country  in  the  world  has  the  need  in  peace  time  to  produce  in  large 
amounts  as  materials  for  vaccines  tularemia  bacilli  or  Q-fever  agent, 
both  of  which  are  capable  of  being  powerful  biological  weapons  ? 

43.  Secondly,  there  is  no  need  in  the  present-day  vaccines  industry 
to  stockpile  micro-organisms  for  a more  or  less  extended  period  of 
time  in  either  a live  or  a freeze-dried  state,  which  would  make  them 
effective  as  weapons.  Thus  it  would  be  possible  to  some  extent  to 
differentiate  the  oiological  agents  produced  for  peaceful  purposes  and 
those  produced  for  the  purposes  of  warfare. 

■ 44.  Unlike  die  production  of  biological  agents,  the  production  of 
chemical  agents  for  weapons  purposes  could  be  so  closely  interrelated 
with  the  production  of  chemicals  for  peaceful  purposes  that  it  might 
be  difficult  in  most  cases  to  arrive  at  a universally-acceptable  judge- 
ment on  the  purpose  of  a suspicious  case.  There  can  be  no  excuse,  of 
course,  for  large-scale  production  and  stockpiling  of  nerve  gases  or 
certain  chemical  end-products,  such  as  mustard.  But  chemical  agents 
such  as  phosgene  and  hydrogen  cyanide  are  important  intermediate 
products  in  peaceful  chemical  industry  as  well  as  powerful  chemical 
agents  for  weapons  purposes.  As  a practical  problem,  therefore,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  control  and  interfere  with  the  production  of  those 
chemicals.  To  make  the  matter  more  complicated,  the  production 
processes  of  chemical  agents  are  integrated  into  the  highly  complex 
ramifications  of  the  entire  chemical  industry.  It  might  therefore  be 
difficult  to  determine  which  stage  of  the  complicated  processes  of 
production  could  actually  be  considered  as  the  stage  where  weapons 
were  being  produced. 

45.  Despite  such  difficulties  we  cannot  take  the  position  that  the 
examination  of  the  question  of  chemical  weapons  should  be  postponed 
until  such  time  as  ah  agreement  has  been  reached  on  the  means  of  veri- 
fication on  ali  the  aspects  of  their  prohibition.  To  take  such  a position 
would  mean  separating  the  prohibition  of  chemical  weapons  from 
that  of  biological  weapons. 

46.  As  I suggested  earlier,  we  will  be  able  to  apply  the  verifica- 
tion procedure  prescribed  in  article  III  (1)  of  the  United  Kingdom 
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draft  convention  to  the  use  of  chemical  weapons.  As  to  their  produc- 
tion and  stockpiling,  we  also  have  a keen  desire  to  put  a complete  end 
to  it.  But  at  the  same  time  there  are  difficulties  I have  already  pointed 
out.  ' ' ‘ 

47.  I therefore  should  like  to  suggest  that  we  entrust  to  aigroup 
of  competent  scientists  and  technologists,  formed  on  an  international 
basis,  the  study  of  the  technical  problems  related  to  the  verification 
of  the  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemicakand  biological  weapons, 
I was  told  that  the  scientists  of  the  Internationd  Institute  for  Peace 
and  Conflict  Research  of  Sweden  (SIPRI)  in  Stockholm  have  just 
carried,  out  such,  research,  and  there  may  be  other  Studies  of  the;  same 
nature.  I hope  that  the  group  3D  have  suggested  would  work  oil  the 
basis  of  these  studies  so  that  an  agreement  would  be  reached  by  this 
Coimnittee  as  soon  as  possible  on  an  appropriate  means  of  such  veri- 
fication. In  this  connexion,  the  subject  of  verification,  might  include 
the  methods  of  stockpiling,  and  ancillary  equipment  as  well  as  agents 
themselves.. 

48.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  the  scope  of  the  chemical 
agents  to  be  prohibited*  it  may  be  necessary  to  work  out  more  precisely 
the  definition  of  the  agents  to  be, prohibited,  as  we  intend  not  only  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  chemical  and  biological  weiq.  • s but  also  to  pro- 
hibit theirproductioh  and  stockpiling.  Let  me  retail  that  the  (Geneva 
protocol  pf  1925  itseif  left  some  ambiguity  about  the  scope  of  weapons 
it  prohibited,,particularly  inrelation  to  the  harassing  agents.  In  the 
case  of  the  Geneva  Protocol,  however,  it  was  only  the  use  in  war — I 
emphasize  “in  war” — of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  that 
was  prohibited.  As  the  representative  of  Sweden  stated  in  this  Com- 
mittee on  5 August,  “the  military  purpose  makes  this  use  [the  use  of 
harassing  agents]  very  different  from  their  use  in  domestic 
situations”.8 

49.  Although  the  Japanese  Government  has  acceded  to  both  the 
Hague  Declaration  of  1899  and  the  Convention  on  Land  Warfare  of 
1907,  it  has  not  yet  ratified  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  Since  the 
Geneva  Protocol  prohibits  only  theuise  in  war  of  the  weapons  in  ques- 
tion, without  touching  upon  their  production  and  stockpiling,  and 
since  different:  opinions  exist  as  to  the  interpretation  of  its  coverage, 
it  Is,  in  the  view  of  my  delegation,  not  a fully  satisfactory  interna- 
tional instrument.  The  Government  of  Japan  hopes  that  an  agreement 
to  prohibit  completely  both  chemical  and  biological  weapons  will  be 
concluded  at  an  early  date,  and  my  delegation  intends  to  exert  its  ut- 
most efforts  to  this  end.,  It  is  qtir  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  co- 
operate with  all  the  other  delegations  in  this  endeavour.  If,  however, 
we  should  find  ourselves  in  the  unfortunate  situation  that  such  an 
agreement  cannot  be  concluded  in  the  near  future,  my  Government 
would  be  prepared  to  consider  the  ratification  of  the  Geneva  Protocol. 
We  would  do  so  as  a manifestation  of  the  earnest  and  strong  desire 
of  the  people  of  Japan  to  eliminate  these  dreadful  weapons:  com- 
pletely from  the  earth. 

*4n<c,p.395. 
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Statement  by  the  PoUsh  Representative  (Czarkowski)  to 
the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Chemi- 
cal and  Bacteriological  Weapons,  August  14,  1969 1 

54.  On  behalf  of  the  Polish  delegati  on  I should  like  to  'welcome  the 
new  members  of  this  Committee— Argentina,  Hungary,  Morocco, 
the  Netherlands,  Pakistan  and  Yugoslavia.  We  are  .convinced  that 
they  will  contribute  constructively  to  the  implementation  of  the  tasks 
entrusted  to  us. 

55.  Our  deliberations  thus  far  have  eloquently  demonstrated  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  problem  of  ensuring  strict  and  universal  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  as  well  as 
in  taking  effective  steps  designed  to  eliminate  those  weapons  from  the 
arsenals  of  States.  Iii  this  connexion  various  proposals  have  been 
submitted  tothis  Committee. 

56.  On  22  July  the  Polish  delegation  presented  a working  paper 2 
concerning  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  the  effects  of  their  possible 
use.3  Wehavebeen  gratified  to  find  that  the  proposals  contained  in 
our  working  paper  have  been  favourably  received  by,  many  delega- 
tions arburid  this  conference  table,  and  we  owe  them  our  thanks. 

57.  The  current  debate  in  this  Committee  has  reinforced  our  con- 
viction that  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  should 
proved  according  to  the  schedule  adopted  last  year.  After  all,  it  was 
ori-  the  initiative  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
that  the  General  Assembly  requested  the  Secretary-General  to 
prepare,  with the ( assistance  of ' qualified  expert  consultants,  a report 
on  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  the  effects 
of  their  possible  use,4  The  report  has  been  prepared  in  implementation 
Of  that  resolution,  which  also  recomihended  that  the  report  be  con- 
sidered by  our  Committee  and  by  other  United  Nations  bodies. 

58>  Ail  the  delegations  which  have  addressed  the  current  session 
of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  have  assessed  the 
study  as  an  important  contribution  to  the  Connnittee’s  deliberations 
regarding  those  weapons.  It  has  also  met  with  considerable  interest 
from  world  publicopinion.  We  have  not  heard  any  arguments  which 
sought  to  cast  doubt  on  any  of  the  theses  advanced  in  the  study.  Indeed 
it  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  if  one  hears  in  mind  that  the  report  and 
its  conclusions  have  behind  them  the  prestige  of  the  'Secretary-General 
andi  of  fourteen  prominent  scientists  representing,  as  they  did,  all 
political  and  geographical  regions  of  the  world.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  report,  as  well  as  U Thant’s  recommendations,  should 
be  recognized  by  the  Committee  as  a basis  and  a guideline  for  further 
di^rhiamenthegotiations  coricbrned  with  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons. 

1 ENDC/PV.428,  pp.  21-28. 

* Ante* *  pp.  328-320. 

* Ante,  pp.264-298. 

‘See Documents. on  Disarmament,  1968,  j>p.  594,  793-795. 
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59.  To  our  mind  it  would  not  be  proper  for  the  Committee,  in  the 
further  course  of  its  disarmament  negotiations,  to  leave  the  report  of 
theSecretary- General  in  the  background  while  concentrating  on  prob- 
lems that  we  feel  should  be  tackled  at  a later  stage  of  our  work.  For  this 
reason  we  consider  that  the  establishment  of  the  basic  criteria  to  guide 
our  future  work  in  this  Committee  is  an  important  stage  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  abandon.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  and  against 
the  background  of  the  discussion  in  our  Committee,  I should  like  to 
refer  again  to  two  criteria  which  my  delegation  considers  to  be  basic 
to  the  undertaking  of  further  steps  in  the  field  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons. 

60.  First,  any  steps  concerning  chemical  and  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) weapons  should  lead  to  the  strengthening  of  the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol of  1925.5  1 am  glad  to  notice  a consensus  appearing  in  this  Com- 
mittee on  the  need  for  the  universal  observation  of  and  adherence  to 
the  Protocol  by  the  States  not  yet  parties  to  it  This  progress  is  signifi- 
cant because,  notwithstanding  two  appeals  by  the  General  As- 
sembly in  its  resolutions  2162  (XXI)6  and  2454  A (XXIII)7  and 
much  urging  by  this  Committee,  there  are  many  States,  including 
certain  big  Powers,  whi  h have  not  yet  seen  fit  to  accede  to  the  Pro- 
tocol. In  renewing  our  call  to  States  not.  yet  parties  to  accede  to  the 
Protocol  we  are  discharging,  the  obligation  which  devolves  upon  its 
sign:  tories  “to  exert  every  effort  to  incuice  other  States  to  accede  to  (he 
present  Protocol”.  The  Polish  delegation  therefore  supports  the  sug- 
gestion which  the  delegation  of  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic 
rtiade  at  out  meeting  on.  31  July  that  the  Committee  issue  aii  appeal 
to  States  not  parties  to  the  Protocol  to  sign  and  ratify  that  important 
inter nationalihstrument  before  its  forty-fifth  anniversary— that  is,  17 
June  1970;® 

61.  Second j the  problems  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biolog- 

ical) weapons  cannot  but  be  corisideredjointly.  I am  gratified  that 
a great  number  of  delegations  around  this  table  share  this  point  of 
view.  Only  today  the  representative  of  Japan  has  expressed  a similar 
opinion.8 *  Many  delegations,^  own,  have  stress  ' *n  their 

statements  that  there  is  a close  and  direct  link  between  those  weapons 
which  makes  them  inseparable—that  in  .international  law,  strategic 
doctrine  and  the  public  m ind  all  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons 
without  exceptibn  are  linked  with  chemical  weapons.  This  link  stems 
from  the  military  and  technical  characteristics  of  those  weapons, 
integrated  in  one  system,  and  from  the  effects  of  their  possible  use  as 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  It  is  this  consideration  that  accounts  for 
the  fact  that,  as  was  brought  to  our  attention  by  the  representative 
of  Bulgaria  at  our  meeting  on  24  July,  the  term  “biochemical  weap- 
ons” is  gaining  currency  in  military  vocabulary.10  . 

, 62.  Chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  are  dealt  with  jointly 
in  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  We  have  not  heard  any  convincing 


pp.  701-705. 

• Documents  on  Disarmament,  1966,  pp.  798-790. 

7 Ibid:,  1968,  pp.  793-795. 

* ENDC/PV.424;  pp.  30-37. 

°;Supfd.  * 

10  BNDC/PV.422,  p.  9. 
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argument  which  would  support  the  idea  of  dealing  with  further  pro- 
hibition aimed  at  the  complete  elimination  of  these  two  types  of 
weapons  in  any  other  way  than  in  the  Protocol.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
altogether  irrelevant  to  observe  in  this  connexion  that  all  documents 
providing  terms  of  reference  for  our,  work  support  joint  consideration 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons.  I have  in  mind 
first  of  all  the  Committees  agenda  contained  m its  report  of  last 
August,111  General  Assembly  resolution  2454  A (XXIII)  concerning 
the  preparationofthereport,andthe  report  itself}  dated  1 July  1969, 
concerning  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and 
the  effects  of  their  possible  use,  together  with  U Thant’s  foreword 
containing  his  recommendations.  ' 

63;  It  is  in  the  light  of  such  general  considerations  that  my  dele- 
gation wishes  to  make  several  observations  regarding  the  consequences 
which  we  feel  would  result  from  the  United  Kingdom’s  draft  conven- 
tion on  the  prohibition  of  biological  weapons.1?  We  have  arrived  at 
two  principal  conclusions  in  our  assessment  of  that  draft. 

64.  While  its  article  VI  states  that  nothing  in  the  convention  shall 
be  construed  as  derogating  in.  any  way  from  obligations  assumed  by 
any  State  under  the  Geneva  Protocol,  the  United  Kingdom  draft,  to 
our  mind,  offers  in  fact  a restrictive  interpretation  of  the  Protocol. 
This  stems  first  of  all  from  article  I of  the  draft,  which  seeks  to 
establish,  independently  of  the  existing  prohibitions,  a new  legal 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  biological  weapons.  In  this  way  the  United 
Kingdom  reaffirms  its  earlier  position  that  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925  does  not  apply  to  biological  weapons; 

65.  The  United  Kingdom  draft  convention,  moreover,  argues  for 
separate  treatment  of  prohibition  of  the  use  of  biological  and  of 
chemical  weapons.  It. is  a position  that  we  cannot  go  along  with  for 
the  reasons  I have  given  and,  first  of  all,  because  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  these  weapons  and  the  effects  of  their  use. 

66.  In  all  considerations  concerned  with  the  establishment  of 

further  prohibitions  in  the  field  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons— namely,  the  prohibition  of  their  development,  production 
and  stockpiling— the  ultimate  goal  has  been  to  ensure  total  efficacy  of 
the  prphibitiou  of  us^  weapons  as  means  of  warfare  by  the 

elimination  of  the  real  possibilities  and  facilities  making  their  use 
possible,.  The  various  kinds  of  prohibition  are  closely  interrelated. 
Uniformity.,  of  prohibitions  of  .the  use  of  both  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical (biological)  weapons  requires  uniformity  of  prohibitions  ap- 
plicable to  the  entire  process  of  preparation  for  their  use  as  well. 

67.  A partial  solution,  separate  for  each  of  the  two  types  of  weap- 

ons, could  create  a new  factual  and  legal  situation  which,  while  far 
from  guaranteeing  progress  towards  elimination  of  the  dangers  re- 
sulting from  biochemical  weapons,  would,  provide  a deceptive  illusion 
bf  Progress  and  would  affect  adversely  the  effectiveness  of  the  Geneva 
Prptpcol  of  l925.  The  possible  results  of  a selective  approach  to  chemir 
cal  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  can  be  formulated  in 
three  points.  , 

^Dqcumcuta  on Disarmament,  1968,  pp.583-o84. 

™ Ante,  pp.  324-326. 
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68.  First,  in  the  military  field,  there  would  arise  a.  new  situation 

which  would  clearly  favour  a chemical  arms  race.  So,  instead  of 
putting  an  end  to  such  a race,  it  would  be  legalized  for  an  unforesee- 
able period  of  time.  Moreover,  bearing  in  mind  that  military  charac- 
teristics of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  constitute  an  inte- 
grated weapons  system  and  that  identical  means  of  delivery  can  be 
used  for  both,  there  could  arise  a situation  in  which  Spates  might  be 
tempted  to  compensate  for  their  reduced  arsenals  of  biological  weap- 
ons by  an  increased  effort  in  the  field  of  chemical  weapons.  That 
corr^ponds  to  tlie;  weird  logic  of  the  arms  race.  . 

69.  Secondly,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  a chaotic  situation 

would  emerge  in  the  legal  sense  as  separate  prohibitions  would  appear 
with  regard'  to  particular  weapons— prohibitions  whose  scope,  both 
subjective  and  objective,  would  not  correspond  to  one  another,  creat- 
ing as  a result  a mosaic  of  various  legal  regimes  that  would  offer 
broad  possibilities  of  arbitrary  interpretation.  Such  a situation  would 
hardly  be  conducive  to  strict  and  uniform -observation  of  the  prohibi- 
tions contained  in  the  Geneva  Protocol,  let  alone  ensure  universal 
adherence  to  it.  - . 

.70.  Any  disarmament  agreement,  particularly  one  involving  weap- 
ons of  mass.  destructi6n,  constitutes  a milestone  in  the  process  of 
the  development  of  international  law.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
method  suggested  by  the  United  Kihgdom  delegation  can  hardly  be 
reconciled  with  the  goal  of  codification  and  a progressive  development 
of  international  law  whieh  not  only  seeks  to  supplant  specific  and 
concrete  legal  norms  for  general  ones  but  also,  at  the  same  time,  seeks 
unification  of  the  activities  Of  States  in  certain  particularly  impor- 
tant spheres  of  international  relations. 

71.  Thirdly,  to  confine  oneself  in  disarmament  negotiations  exclu- 
sively to  biological  weapons  would  hardly  meet  tne  hopes  of  the 
international  community  raised  by  such  negotiations.  World  public 
opinion  demands  the  elimination  of  the  threat  of  chemical  war  with 
the  same  firmness  as  that  of  other  barbarous  methods  of  warfare. 
All  of  lis  are  aware  that  public  opinion  has  been  particularly  con- 

' cernediover  recent  Press  reports  pointing  to  further  intensification  by 
certain  States  of  the  chemical  arms;  race  arid  the  stockpiling  of 
chemical  weapons  on  foreign  soil;  The  recent  mishaps  involving 
chemical  weapons  stockpiled  oh  Okinawa,  have  brought  home  to  many 
- peoplesthe  danger  involved  in  the  stockpiling  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  on  the  territories  of  other 
-.States,.  .. 

72.  I wish  to  stress  at  this  juncture  that  my  countrymen  have 
been  particularly  alarmed  at  the  reports,  since  officially  confirmed, 
of  the  stockpiling  of  chemical  weapons  on  the  territory  of  the  German 
Federal  Republic.  This  fact*  in  addition  to  the  vast  stockpiles  of 
nuclear  weapons,  creates  an  additional  threat:  in  this  sensitive  area 
of  key  importance  to  worldpeace.  It  certainly  will  not  create  a cli- 
matefavburable  .to  a strengthening  of  the  sense  of  ^security  of  Euro- 
pean nations.  Public  opinion  in  Poland— and  I am  sure  I speak  for 
that  in  many  other  countries  too^-firmly  demands  the  immediate 
elimination  of  chemical  arid  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons 
stockpiled  on  foreign  soil. 
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73.  We  Relieve  that  in  order  to  create  an  appropriate  atmosphere 
for  negotiations  it  is  necessary  for  States  to  refrain  from  any  action, 
whether  in  the  military,  political  or  legal  sphere?  which  could  under- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  the  prohibitions  coiitamed  in  the  Protocol 
and  which,  consequently  would  adversely  affect  the  possibilities  of 
achieving  further, prohibitions  relating  to  the  development  and  stock- 
piling of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons. 

' 74."  In  this  connexion  I should  like  to  express  my  delegation’s 
concern  over  the  recent  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Laird,  who,  as  reported  by  the  Intei^iidnal  Herald 
Tribune  of  29  July  (p.l,  cql.2),  stated  that  “the  United  States  must 
maintain  a stock  of  cheimcaf  and  biological  warfare  agents  as  a 
deterrent  against  that  type  of  attack  by  other  nations”.  The  active 
promotion  of  the  philosophy  of  hot  only  nuclear  but  also  chemical- 
bacteriological  “balance  of  fear”  justifying  a further  chemical  and 
bacteriological  arms  race  can  hardly  favour  the  work  of  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament.  We  refuse  to  accept  the  propo- 
sition that  international  relations  should  be  based  on  the  principle 
of  “balance  of  fear”.  . 

75;  Wecannotavoidmentioningalso  the  attempts  undertaken  by 
certain  circles  in  the  UnitedStatestojustify,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
opinion  of  that  countryj  the  heed  not  only  to  retain  existing  stocks 
but  also  to  proceed  with  the  further  development  of  chemical  weap- 
ons. The  old  slogan.  “Learn  to  live  with  the  nuclear  bomb”  is  now 
being,  replaced  by  a new  catch-phrase  “Chemical  warfare  research 
is  good  for  you”;  To  support  this,  arguments  are  being  advanced  that 
there  is  a beneficial  spm-off  derived  from  chemical  ana  bacteriological 
warfare  research,  a spin-off  in  the  forni  of  discoveries  pf  new 
medicines.  \ . . 

76.  Such,  actions  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  unanimous 
General  Assembly  resolution  2454  A (XXIII) , which  calls  on 
(governments  to  acquaint  public  opinion  with  the  contents  of  the 
‘•Secretary-GeneraPs  report  through  various  media  of  communication^ 

and  expresses  a belief  “that  the  people  of  the  world  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  consequences  of  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons”.  That  is  why  we  cannot  go  along  with  actions  aimed  at  con- 
vincing  public  opinion  that  development  of  biological  and  chemical 
w;eanqns  results  iii  benefits; 

77.  In  presenting  my  remarks!  amnot  motivated  by  a desire  to 
infuse  unnecessary  polemics  into  our  debate.  We  are  first  and  fore- 
most anxious  to  observe  appropriate  priorities  in  the  work  of  this 
Committee.  Those  priorities  are  determined  by  the  current  state  of 
the  arms  race  as  well  as,  by  the  scope  of  the  threat  resulting  from 
the  particular  forms  of  armaments.  This  applies  especially  to  weapons 
of  mass,  destruction.  The  specific  feature  of  those  weapons  means 
that  mankind  is  threatened  not  only  by  the  prospect  of  their  use. 
In- fact  the  very  arms  race  in  these  weapons;,  qualitative,  quantitative 
and  territorial,  triggers  off  a number  of  adverse  political,  economic 
and  moral  consequences  affecting  the  whole  international  community, 
while  at  the  same  time  posing  the  constant  threat  of  the  outbreak 
of  a devastating  conflict. 
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78.  There  is, /of  course,  little  need  to  mention  the  state  of  per- 
manent threat  to  man's  health  resulting  from  those  weapons.  The 
dangers  inherent  in  the  chemical  arms  race  have  been  made  all  too 
clear  in  various  parts  of  the  Secretary-General’s  report.  Thus  it 
states  that— 

. . i the  preparation  of  an  armoury  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  would  constitute  a possible  danger  to' people  in  the  vicinity  of  pro- 
duction, storage  and  testing  facilities.- 

while  later  on  in  the  report it  is  observed  that  the  existence  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons— 

. . . contributes  to  international  tension  without  compensating  military  advam 
tages.  They  generate  a sense  of  insecurity  riot  only  iri  countries  which  might 
be  potentially  belligerent,  put  also  iri  those  which  are  riot.14 

79.  Bearing  in  mind  the  factors  I have  mentioned,  the  Polish 
delegation  wishes  again  to  place  on  record  its  readiness  to  co-operate 
with  any  delegation  with  a view  to  elaborating  specific  measures  that 
would  ensure  strict  and  universal  observance  of  the  prohibitions 
contained  in  the  Geneva  Protocol,  and  subsequently  the  total  elimi- 
nation of;  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  from 
the  arsenals  of  States. 

80. ;  .Filially  I should  like  to  assure  this;  Committee  that  we  are 
working  active)^,  together  with  other  interested  countries,  towards 
achieving  the  early  and  comprehensive  prohibition  of  the  develop- 
ment, production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons. 


Revised  Canadian  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Requests 
to  Governments  for  Information  About  Exchange  of 
Seismblogical  Data,  August  18,  1969 1 

In  an  earlier  version  of  the  working  paper  the  Canadian  delega- 
tion expressed  the  view  that  the  problems  of  verifying  a Comprehen- 
sive Test  Ban  would  decrease  even  though  they  might  not  be  entirely 
resolved;  if  guaranteed  acce^  to  original  sei^ological  data  could  be 
assured.2  This  proposition  was  a response  to  UNGA  Resolution  2455 
(XXIII1  which  in  its  preamble  took  into  account  “the  existing  pos- 
sibilities of  establishing,  through  international  cooperation,  a volun- 
tary exchange  of  seismic  data  so  as  to  create  a better  scientific  basis 
for  ahationarevaluation  ofseismicevents”,  and  inArticle3  expressed 
“the  hope  that  States  will  contribute  to  an  effective  international 
exchange  of  seismic  data”.3 
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2.  As  a first  step  in.  defining  a practical  method  for  achieving  such 
an  exchange  the  Canadian  delegation  suggested  that  two  essential 
points  should  be  clarified : what  seismic  information  would  Govern- 
ments make  available,  and  in  what  form.  The  Canadian  working  paper 
contained  a draft  request  specifying  the  details  which  might  be 
sought  from  all  countries  in  order  to  obtain  this  basic  information. 

3.  At  an  informal  meeting  of  the  ENDC  on  13  August,  various 
delegations  ofl’ered  suggestiohs  regarding  the  procedure  proposed  by 
Canada  'and  the  specific  wording  of  any  requests  to  Governments 
for  information.  On  the  basis  of  these  suggestions  and  the  discussion 
during  the  informal  meeting,  the  Canadian  delegation  has  now 
amended  the  draft  formulation  for  the  requests  to  Governments. 

4.  To  the  Canadian  delegation  it  would  appear  essential  that  the 
ENDC  include  in  its  recommendations  to;the  next  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  a proposal  that  clarification  be  , sought  from 
Governments  as  to  what  seismological  information  they  are  prepared 
to;make  available.  Without  attempting  tb:  suggest  definitive  wording 
for  any  UNGA  Resolution  on  this  subject,  the  Canadian  delegation 
considers  that  a request  from  the  Secretary-General  for  tliis  purpose 
might  be  based  on  the  following  wording : 

In  order  to  assist  in  clarifying  what  resources  would  be  available 
for  the eventual  establislment  of  an  effective  world- wide  exchange 
of  seismological  information  which  would  facilitate  the  achievement 
of  a Comprehensiye;  Test  Raiij  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
N atiohs  requests  the  Government  of  tosupply 

to  him  f or  transmissi  on  to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament a list  of  all  its;  seismic  stations  |from  which  it  would  be 
prepared  to  supply  records  on  the  basis  of  guaranteed  availability 
andto.provide  certain  inf  ormation  about  each  station  as  set  out  below : 

A.  Conventional  Seismograph  Stations 

(i)  Name  of  Station  and  name  and  address  of  the  operating 
organization  T < . 

(ii)  Co-ordiiiatesof  station  including  elevation 

(iii)  instimmehtation  and  components  recorded  together  with 
speed  of  recording.  (This  should  include  operational  magnification 
at  one.  second;  period  for  short  period  and  broad  bank  seismographs 
and.  at  15  or  20  seconds  for  long  period  instruments.  Also  a complete 
response  curve  in  absolute  units  Ihould  be  provided. ) 

The  Government  of  — is  also  requested  to  give 

information  on  the  geological  description  of  the  station  foundation 
and  indicate  if  fully  annotated  records  will  be  provided,  including 
the  precision  of  the  time.  It  would  also  be  useful  to  know  the  time 
window  within  which  the  Government  of  would 

be  prepared  to  supply  original  records  or  good  quality  copies,  and 
if  the  latter,  the  form  of  the  cbpies  (for  example  16,  35 , or  70  mil- 
limetre film,  Xetox  copies,  etc.).  It  would  be  useful  if  it  could  be 
indicated  whether  the  intention  is  to  deposit  copies  of  all  records  in 
a.  seismological  centre  which  makes  its  data  available  to  everyone,  or 

whether  the  Gove^meiit  of  _ ^ . wishes  to  guarantee 

. the  data  only  on  a bfiaterai  demand. 
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B.  Array  Stations 

(i)  Name  of  station  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  operating 
organization 

(ii)  Co-ordinate  of  station  and  array  points,  including  elevation 

(lii).  A general  account  of  the  instrumentation  geometry  of  the 

array 

(iv) .  Instrumentation  and  components  recorded,  including  mag- 
netic tape  'specifications.  (This  should  include  the  operational  mag- 
nification at  one  second  period  for  short  period  of  broad  band 
instrumentation  and  at  15  of  20  seconds  for  long  period  instruments. 
A response  curve  in  absolute  units  should  be  provided  for  each 
instrument.) 

(v)  A list  of  components  which  record  on  a parallel  visual  basis. 

As  under  A above,  in  the  interest  of  obtaining  maximum,  usefulness 
from  an  international  exchange  of  data,  the  Government  of 
— ...  is  requested  to  give  information  on  the  geolog- 
ical foundation  of  the  array*  stations,  together  with  complete  tech- 
nical information  on  the  recording  medium,  the  precision  of  time 
keeping,  etc;  It  would  also  be  useful- to  know  the  time  window  within 
which- the  Government  of.  would  be  prepared  to 

supply  the  original  records,  or  as  applicable,  photographic  copy,  mag- 
netic tape,  copy,  or  good  quality  microfilm.  In  the  event  that  the 

Government  of ; — . does  not  envisage  depositing 

Copies  of  ali  array  data  automatically  in  a seismological  centre  which 
makes  its  data  available  to  everyone,  it  would  be  useful  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  .ii — could  indicate  how  long  an  original 
magnetic  tape  recording  could  be  made  available  for  individual 
demands  befofe  the  tapes  are  erased  and  re-used. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  in  making  progress  in  the  direction  of  a 
solution  for  a Comprehensive  Test  Ban,  the  Secretary-General  would 
greatly  appreciate  it  if  the  information  requested  above  could  be 
forwarded  to  him  with  the  least  possible  delay  for  transmission  to 
the  ENDC. 

Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee,  August  19, 
1969 1 

. 94.  In  connexion  with  the  fact  that  the  membership  of  our 
Committee  has  increased  by  the  addition  of  new  participants,  the 
representatives  of  six  countries--Hungary,  Argentina,  Morocco,  the 
Netherlands,  Pakistan,  Yugoslavia-allow  me  first  of  all  to  welcome 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  all  our  new  colleagues  in  the  Committee  and 
to  wish  you  every  success  ip  the  responsible  and  honourable  task  of 
solving  disarmament  problems.  We  express  the  hope 'that  the  partici- 
pation of  the  representatives  of  the  aforesaid  countries  in  the  work 
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of  our  Conference  will  contribute  to  progress  in  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  carrying  out  the  important  ana  responsible  tasks  which  are 
set  before  it  in  the  field  of  disarmament.  I welcome  the  participation 
of  our  new  colleagues  in  the  work  of  the  Committee  with  all  the  more 
satisfaction  because  the  countries  which  they  represent  nave  invari- 
ably shown  great  interest  in  the  problems  of  disarmament  and  ex- 
pressed a persistent  .desire  to  contribute,  to  the  solution  of  the  tasks 
set  before  the  Committee.  By  their  participation  in  the  Committee  the 
six.  new  States,  which  play  an  important  role  in  international  affairs, 
widen  the  prospects  of  constructive  work  by  the  Committee  in  solving 
urgent  problems  of  disarmament. 

95.  In  the  agenda  of  our  Committee  which  was  agreed  upon  and 
approved  oh  15  August  1968,  an  important  place  is  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  further  effective  measures  relating  to  the  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  tace  at  the  earliest  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament.8 
The  particular  significance  of  the  aforesaid  question  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  out  of  all  the  weapons  existing  today  nuclear  weapons 
are  the  most  destructive  and  deadly  means  of  warfare.  This  particular 
fact  was  stressed  in  the  resolutions  of  the  last  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Many  of  the  representati'ves  who  have  spoken  during  the 
current  and  the  spring  sessions  of  the  Committee,  including  those  who 
•have  spoken  today  at  the  present  meeting;  have  referred  to  the  need 
to  exert  greater  efforts  in  order  to  achieve  progress  towards  the  pro- 
hibition of  nuclear  weapons,  the  cessation  of  their  production  and  the 
elimination  of  all  stockpiles. 

;96.  In  our  statement  today  we  should  like  to  set  forth  briefly  once 
again  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  regard  to  the  major  prob- 
lems of  nuclear  disarmament.  First  of  all  we  wish  to  note  that  the 
Committee,  in  considering  partial  disarmament  measures  such  as,  for 
instance,  demilitarization  oi  the  sea-bed;  is  thus  contributing  to  some 
ektent  to  the  solution  of  the  overall  problem — nuclear  disarmament  as 
a whole.  Through  individual  measures,  however  limited  they  may 
seem  at  first  sight,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  size.of  the  springboard 
on  which  the  defenders  of  the  nuclear  artiis  race  and  those  circles  which 
base  their  military  and  political  concepts  on  plans  for  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  consequently  for  the  further  development  and  stockpiling 
of  such  weapons,  continue  to  hold  their  positions. 

97.  A number  of  very  important  recent  agreements  relating  to  the 
field  of  disarmament  show  convincingly  that,  given  the  desire,  it  is 
possible  to  achieve,  success  in  the  struggle  to  prevent  a further  exten- 
sibh  of  the  nuclear  arms  race,  These  agreements  are  well  known  and 
can  be  an  encouraging  example  for  us  in  our  work.  I refer  to  such 
agreements  as  the  Antarctic  Treaty,3  the  Moscow  Treaty  on  the  partial 
prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  concluded  in  1963, 4 the  Treaty  oh 
Principles  Governing  the  Activities  of  States  in  the  Exploration  and 
Use  or  Outer  Space  concluded  in  1967, 6 and  lastly  the  Treaty  on  the 
N on-Proliferation  of  , Nuclear  Weapons.0  These  Treaties  are  iniportant 
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milestones  on  the  road  towards  our  major  objective— the  prohibition 
and  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons. 

98.  The  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  regard  to  nuclear  disarma- 
ment, as  you  are  aware,  was  set  forth  in  the  Memorandum  of  the 
Government  of  the  USSR  of  1 July  1968  on  some  urgent  measures  for 
stopping  the  arms  race  and  for  disarmament.7  That  Memorandum 
stated  the  readiness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  begin  negotiations  on  the 
complete  cessation  of  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  reduc- 
tion of  stockpiles  and  the  subsequent  complete  prohibition  and  elimi- 
nation of  nuclear  weapons  under  appropriate  international  control. 
The  Soviet  Government  proposed  to  all  other  nuclear  States  that  such 
negotiations  should  begin  forthwith  in  order  to  bring  about  the  most 
complete  nuclear  disarmament. 

_ 99.  Speaking  on  10  July  at  the  session  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  USSR,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr. 
Gromyko,  reaffirmed  the  desire  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  discuss 
the  problem  of  nuclear  disarmament.  He  stated: 

All  the  main  problems  relating  to  complete  nuclear  disarmament  and  the 
elimination  of  nuclear  weapons — iri;  other  words,  to  prevention  of  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  for  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons— can  be  solved  in : the  right 
way  only  with  the  participation  of  all  the  nuclear  Powers,  and  I stress  the  word 
‘all* *.  The  Soviet  Government  is  ready,  as  in  the  past,  to  discuss,  this  immensely 
important  question  with  the  representatives  of  other  nuclear  Powers.* 

The  ^Soviet  Union  is  prepared  already  at  the  present  time  to  agree  to 
partial  measures  aimed  at  complete  nuclear  disarmament  and  to 
elaborate  and  conclude  the  necessary  international  agreements  in  this 
connexion  without  delay. 

100.  The  achievement  of  an  agreement  on  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  would  be  an  important  step  towards  solution  of  the 
problem  of  nuclear  disarmament  and  the  complete  elimiiiatioh  of  the 
threat  of  a nuclear  War.  An  agreement  on  this  subject  Would  be  an  im- 
portant restraining  factor  for  all  those  who  might  purpose  to  use 
nuclear  weapons.  By  dispelling  the  suspicions  of  certain  States  in 
regard  to  other  States  in  connexion  with  the  question  of  the  possible 
use  of  nuclear  weapons,  such  an  agreement  would  contribute  to  im- 
provement of  the  international  atmosphere.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  the  other  nuclear  Powers  nave  not  expressed  their  desire, 
as  the  Soviet  Union  has  done,  to  outlaw  nuclear  weapons. 

101.  One  of  the  top  priority  places  among  the  partial  measures 
that  contribute  towards nuclear  disarmament is  assigned  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  cessation  of  underground!  nuclear  tests.  Last  year’s  session 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  in  resolution  2455  (XXIII)  , 
called  upon  “all  nuclear- Weapon  States  to  suspend  nuclear  weapon 
tests  in  all  enyironmente’,.# 

102.  The  Soviet  Union  once  again  set  forth  its  position  in  regard 
to  that  question  in  the  Memorandum  of  the  Soviet  Government  dated 
1 July  1968,  to  which  I have  already  referred.  That  Memorandum 
states: 


7 Ibid.,  pp.  466-470. 
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The  Soviet  Union  has  been  and  continues  to  be  . a steadfast  advocate  of  the 
prohibition  of  all  nuclear-weapon  tests,  believing  that  the ‘banning  of  all  tests 
will  promote  the  consolidation  of  peace  and  the. slackening  of  the  arms  race. 
The  'Soviet  Government  is  prepared,  to  reach  agreement  without  delay  on  the 
banning  of  underground  nuclear-weapon  tests  on  the  basis  of  the  use  of  national 
means  of  detection  to  control  observance  of  the  ban.1" 

103.  The  question  of  an  international  exchange  of  seismic  data 

lias  been  dealt  with  in  last  year’s  General  Assembly  resolution  2455 
(XXIII) , to  which  I have  already  referred  and  in  the  statements  and 
working  papers  of  a number  of  delegations  in  our  Committee,  in  par- 
ticular in  the  working  .paper  of  the  Canadian  delegation.11  "We  have 
already  set  forth  our  position  in  regard  to  this  question,12  in  connexion 
with;  tne  consideration  of  the  idea  put  forward  by  the  delegation  of 
Sweden  .regarding  the  creation  of  a so-called  “detection  club”.13  The 
Soviet  side  remarked  that  this  idea  deserved  attention  if  in  that  way 
it  would  be  possible  to  go  as  far  as  to  conclude  a mutually  acceptable 
treaty  banning  underground  tests  of  nuclear  weapons.  In.  this  con- 
nexion we  believe  that  participation  in  .an  international  exchange  of 
seismic  data  should  in  no  way  impose  upon  the  participants  in  such  an 
exchange  any  obligations  in  regard  to  the  carrying  out  of  international 
inspections  on  their  territories,  and  that  the  assessment  of  the  collected 
date.  Should  be  carried  out,  not  by  any  supra-hational  international 
organ j but  by  each  of  the  States  parties  to  the  treaty . Of  course*  the 
supply  of  seismic  data  by  States  sliould  be  carried  out  on  a voluntary 
'■basis.  - 

104.  However,,  as  practice  has  shown*  the  idea  of  an  international 
exchange  of  seismic  data  is  usually  linked  by  the  Western  Powers  with 
the  creation  of  .some  sort  of  dhtefhatiphal  centre  and  with  the  carrying 
out  of  on-site  inspection.  Thus  the  United  Kingdom  delegation,  in 
advocating  an  international  exchange  of  seismic  data,  expressed  itself 
in  favour  pf  the  creation  of  international  machinery  and  linked  this 
exchange  of  seismic  data  with  its  proposal 14  for  the  creation  of  a 
committee  which  would  have  also  the  right  to  carry  out  inspections.18 

105.  The  Soviet  Union  considers  that  the  development  of  modern 
science  and  technology  has  reached  a level  which  makes  it  possible  to 
exerciSe  control  through  the  use  of  national  means  over  the  fulfilment 
of  an  agreement  banhing  underground  tests.  Control  would  give  all 
States  the  assurance  that  the  agreement  in  question  was  being 
conscientiously  carried  out;  Of  course,  if  one  is  anxious  to  continue 
underground  nuclear  tests,  one  carl  clutter  the  way  to  an  agreement 
with  a great  number  of  artificial  obstacles;  including  those  of  a 
scientific:  and  technical  character,  in  order  to  justify  one’s  negative 
attitede.  The  histb^  of  the  many  yearn  of  negotiations  on  the  cessation 
of  ' nuclter  weapon  tests  provides  us  with  numerous  examples  of  the 
way  ih  whi(^  tnose  who  wanted  to  delay  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  tests  have  acted  at  times  precisely  in  this  direction.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, States  have  the  firm  desire  and  determination  to  put  an  end, 
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once  and  for  all,  to  dangerous  nuclear  weapon  teste  underground, .then 
all  the  possibilities  exist  for  concluding  an  appropriate  international 
agreement  and  for  its  subsequent  implementation. 

106.  We  are  convinced  that  none  of  the  nuclear  Powers  will  venture 

to  violate  the  agreement  banning  underground  nuclear  tests  when  na- 
tional means  of  detection  are  used  for  control  over  the  implementation 
of  that  agreement.  In  the  conditions  where  dozens  of  States  possess  sen- 
sitive seismic  equipment  capableofdetectingand  ldentifyingniiolear 
explosions  over  great  distances,  there  is  too  great  a risk  that  a violation 
of  the  agreement  would  be  discovered.  For  its  part*  the  Soviet  Union 
is  ready  without  delay  to  sign  an  agreement  banning  nuclear-weapon 
tests  on  the  basis  of  the  use  of  national  means  of  detection,  and  strictly 
to  abide  by  the  agreement.  . . 

107.  Certain  delegations  have  put  forward  here  in  the  Committee 
various  proposals  for  a partial  solution  of  the  problem  of  banning 
underground  nuclear  tests  which,  in  short,  come  to  the  following : 
that  the  more  powerful  underground  nuclear  weapons  up  to  a 
certain  threshold  should  be  banned,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  under- 
ground tests  should  be  banned  on  the  basis  of  an  additional  agreement. 
A proposal  of  that  nature  was  put  forward,  in  particular,  as  the 
members  of  the  Committee  are  aware,  by  the  delegation  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  which  proposed  the  banning  qf  imdergrourid  nuclear 
weapon  tests  above  the  threshold  of  a magnitude  of  4475,  with  the 
establishment  by  the  nuclear  Powers  of  a moratorium  on  underground 
weapons  tests  below  that  threshold.10  We  should  like  to  stress  that  the 
Soviet  side  gives  its  assent  to  this  proposal  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public in  the  interests  of  reaching  an  agreement  as  quickly  as  possible, 
although  we  are  convinced  that  all  underground  nuclear  explosions, 
including  explosions  with  a magnitude  below  the  threshold  of  4.75, 
can  be  detected  with  national  seismic  means. 

108.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  delegation  the  achievement  of  an 
agreement  on  underground  tests  depends  upon  a political  decision 
of  the  Governments  of  the  nuclear  Powers.  The  demand  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  banning  underground  nuclear  tests  oil  the  basis 
of  on-site  inspection  not  only  does  hot  help  towards  concluding  an 
agreement  in  regard  to  the  problem  but,  on  the  contrary,  blocks  its 
solution. 

109.  In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  in  the  Eighteen-Nation 
Committee  a number  of  delegations,  besides  those  I have  previously 
mentioned,  'have  put  forward  some  other  proposals  relating  to  the  field 
of  nuclear  disarmament.  In  particular,  considerable  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  question  of  creating  denuclearized  zones  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  In  its  memorandum  dated  1 July  1968  the  Soviet 
Government  confirmed  that  it  supported  the  creation  of  such  zones, 
basing  itself  on  the  premise  that  such  a measure  should  effectively 
limit  the  area  of  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  and  fully  correspond 
to  the  objective  of  preventing  their  direct  or  indirect  proliferation.17 

110.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Mr.  Gromyko,  in  his  statement  to  which  I have  already  referred 
earlier,  dwelt  particularly  on  the  question  of  denuclearized  zones,  He 


18  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1965,  p.  345. 
17  IUd.,  1968,  p.  469. 
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stressed  that  the  Soviet  Union  continued  to  believe  that  the  creation  of 
a zone  free  of  nuclear  missiles  in  the  area  of  the  Mediterranean  would 
be  of  enormous  significance  for  the  security  of  Europe,  of  the  African 
continent  and  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  The  non-deployment  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  of  the  means  of  their  delivery  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. area  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  which  deserves 
serious  consideration  by  the  interested  States,  and  today  it  is  more 
urgent  than  ever  before. 

111.  In  pursuing  its  peace-loving  foreign  policy,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  invariably  advocated  the  all-round  strengthening  of  international 
security.  In  that  connexion  we  should  like  once  again  to  draw  attention 
to  the  well-known  proposals  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist 
Stat^  on  questions  of  collective  security  in  Europe  and  iii  Asia. 

112.  Besides  the  consideration  and  agreeing  of  a number  of  partial 
measures  in  the  field  of  nuclear  disarmament,  to  which  the  Committee 
lias  devoted  considerable  attention,  there  is  also  the  important  task  of 
giving  effect  to  the  decisions  already  agreed  in  this  field.  This  relates 
above  all  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons.1® The  supporters  of  that  Treaty  can  note  with  satisfaction  that  so 
far  it  has  been  signed  by  over  ninety  States  and  that  eighteen  of  them 
have  ratified  that  international  agreement.  As  is  known,  the  Soviet 
Union  lias  decided  to  begin  the  process  of  ratification  of  the 
non-proliferation  Treaty. 

113.  In  this  connexion  we  should  'like  to  express  the  hope  that 
most  of  the  countries  of  the  world  will  treat  with  the  utmost  respon- 
sibility the  important  task  of  consistently  implementing  the  non-pro- 
liferation Treaty  and  will  exert  every  effort  to  ensure  that  this 
agreement,  which  was  elaborated  as  a result  of  lengthy  and  difficult 
negotiations  with  due  regard  to  the  views  and  positions  of  the  various 
States,  is  put  into  force  without  further  delay. 

114.  The  peoples  of  the  world  are  closely  watching  the  actions  of 
those  governments  that  have  not  as  yet  sighed  the  non-proliferation 
Treaty.  The  attempts  of  opponents  of  the  Treaty  to  gain  access  to 
nuclear  weapons  .or  to  arrange  for  their  production  will  be  met  with 
general  and  resolute  condemnation  throughout  the  world. 

115.  We  express  our  support  for  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  during  the  current  session  of  the  Committee  by  the  representa- 
tives of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  the  Netherlands  and  a number  of  other 
States  which  have  spoken  in  favour  of  the  earliest  ratification  and 
entry  into  force  of  the  non-proliferation  Treaty.  In  this  connexion  we 
should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  that  part  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  representative  of  the  Polish  People’s  Republic 
in  which  he  stated : 

...  to  be  fully  effective  the  Treaty  must  be  signed,  ratified  and  faithfully 
observed  by  all  countries,  and  in  particular  by  those  with  advanced  possibilities 
for  producing  nuclear  weapons.50 

116.  The  implementation  of  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  would  be 
an  important  contribution  to  the  cause  of  relaxing  international  ten- 


18  Ibid.,  pp.  461-465. 

50  ENPC/PV.  399,  p.  15. 
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sion  and  strengthening  peaceful  relations  between  States.  Its  entry 
into  force  would  give  an  additional  impetus  to  further  disarmament 
negotiations  which  the  parties  to  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  under- 
took under  its  article  VI  to  pursue  in  good  faith  on  effective  measures 
relating  to  cessation  of  the  arms  race,  and  in  the  first  place  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

Ii7.  In  conclusion  we  should  like  to  stress  once  again  that  nuclear 
disarmament  is  the  most  important  problem  of  the  present  time.  In 
solving  individual  partial  problems  in  this  field,  we  are  paving  the 
way  to  the  elimination  of  the  threat  of  a nuclear  war.  Progress  in 
that  direction  depends  on  the  readiness  of  States  to  agree  to  the 
implementation  of  definite  measures  in  the  field  of  disarmament.  The 
task  of  the  Committee  is,  above  all,  to  prepare  and  agree  upon  political 
solutions  of  the  problems  of  disarmament  and,  in  the  first  place,  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  eliminating  the  danger  caused  by  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 


Statement  by  the  Italian  Representative  (Garacciolo)  to 
the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Organic 
Disarmament  Program,  August  20,  1969 1 

First  of  all  I should  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  co-Chairmen 
for  having  accepted  to  convene  this  meeting  for  a preliminary  discus- 
sion regarding  the  Committee’s  report  to  the  XXIV  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  to  thank  all  Delegations  for  graciously  accept- 
ing this  extra  burden  on  their  daily  work.  I should  also  like  to  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  to  extend  my  warmest  welcome  to  the  Dele- 
gations that  have  joined  our  Committee  more  recently.  This  welcome 
applies,  of  course,  to  all  the  six  new  Delegations  equally,  with  whose 
Governments,  my  own  has  the  most  friendly  relations.  May  I add, 
however,  in  view  of  the  very  close  collaboration  existing  between  our 
respective  Countries  in  different  fields,  that  we  are  particularly  happy 
to  see  among  us  the  Delegation  of  the  Netherlands. 

I will  now  try  to  explain  to  the  Committee  the  reasons  that  have 
prompted  me  to  address  the  request  for  this  meeting  on  behalf  of  my 
Delegation. 

The  main  reason  stems  from  the  feeling  that  our  discussions  have 
reached  a crucial  stage.  Though  we  are  confronted  with  more  draft 
treaties  than  we  have  discussed  before,  on  each  of  them  the  views  of 
the  nuclear  delegations  are  still  wide  apart  and  we  see  at  present  few 
prospects  for  reaching  any  agreement  before  the  end  of  this  session. 
Therefore,  despite  the  valuable  efforts  made  during  the  present  session 
and  the  concrete  contributions  of  all  delegations,  the  ultimate  goal 
of  our  negotiations — which  is  actual  disarmament,  especially  in  the 
nuclear  field — is  still  far  from  sight.  Even  if  some  progress  were  to 
be  made  in  these  last  few  weeks  in  one  more  specific  field  (and  Italy 
would  be  among  the  first  to  welcome  such  development),  it  would 


1 ENDO/263,  Aug.  20, 1969.  The  statement  was  made  at  an  informal  meeting. 
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very  likely  be  progress  towards  an  agreement  on  a non-armament 
measure  rather  than  progress  toward  strictly  disarmament  measures. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  confronted  with  resolutions  from  the 
General  Assembly  and  with  the  Agenda  formulated  by  our  very 
Committee,2  both  of  which  clearly  indicate  the  direction  our  work 
should  take.  In  other  words,  there  seems  to  be  a certain  gap.  between 
the  work  we  are  supposed  to  do  and  the  one  we  are  actually  doing. 

We  are  also  approaching  the  moment  when  the  valuable  and  impor- 
tant work  we  have  done  in  1969  will  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  the 
General  Assembly.  That  body  will  have  no  other  way  to  judge  it,  than 
by  going  through  the  final  report  submitted,  as  in  previous  years,  by 
our  Committee.  I am  afraid  that  a report  of  a factual  character,  that 
is  a report  mentioning  only,  in  less  or  greater  detail,  the  topics  dis- 
cussed, the  meetings  that  have  taken  place,  and  the  documents  that 
have  been  submitted,  would  lend  substance  to  the  criticisms  we  have 
heard  in  the  past,  which  imply  that  the  structure  of  our  Committee  is 
not  the  most  suitable  one  in  order  to  fulfill  the  task  that  has  been  given 
to  us;  The  very  existence  and  the  very  survival  of  our  Committee  might 
then  be  jeopardized.  We  therefore  believe^  and  we  hope  that  this 
belief  is  shared  by  other  delegations,  that  this  year’s  report  to  UNGA 
should  have  a substantial  character. 

Another  valid  reason  why  the  report  to  the  XXIV  Assembly  should 
be  this  year,  of  a more  positive  character  is  the  fact  that  our  Commit- 
tee has  undergone  a substantial  enlargement  with  the  addition  of 
eight  new  members;  this  is  a milestone  in  the  history  of  theENDC 
and,  in  our  opinion,  it  should  be  marked  by  a renewed  effort  by  the 
Committee  to  prove  that  real  efforts  are  being  made  to  come  close  to 
the  expectation  of  mankind  which  still  looks  upon  tins  body  as  a 
concrete  hope  for  making  progress  along  the  hard  but  essential  road  to 
disarmament. 

The  important  point  is,  therefore,  to  agree  on  what  is  meant  by  a 
substantial  report. 

As  I said,  before,  I do  not  think  that  even  a lengthy  list  of  topics, 
of  meetings,  and  of  papers,  would  be  sufficient  to  qualify  our  report 
as  a substantial  one,  or  that  it  would  give  the  General  Assembly  that 
ray  of  hope  it  is  entitled  to,  and  is  looking  forward  to.  No  doubt  it 
will  show  that  we  have  been  very  hard  at  work  and  that  we  have 
made  great  efforts  during  this  year’s  session,  but  I am  afraid  that 
just  would  not  be  enough  to  inspire  confidence  on  the  results  we  may 
attain  in  the  future.  A substantial  report  would,  in  our  mind,  be 
achieved  if  besides  synthesizing  the  core  of  our  discussions  and  the 
difficulties  we  have  met,  we  were  to  devote  a certain  part  of  it,  to 
some  hard  thinking  on  the  shape  and  nature  of  our  future  activities. 
By  doing  so  we  would  at  least  convey  to  the  General  Assembly  our 
earnest  conviction  that  though  we  have  not  been  able  so  far,  because 
of  objective  difficulties,  to  make  substantial  progress  in  the  fields 
assigned  to  us,  progress  could  be  reasonably  expected,  in  a not  too 
distant  future,  through  an  improvement  in  our  methods  of  work, 
* coupled  with  a renewed  determination  on  the  part  of  our  Governments. 


3 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  583-584. 
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The  Italian  Delegation  has,  for  a long  time,  upheld  the  necessity 
of  an  organic  programme  of  disarmament.  By  organic  programme 
we  meant  something  different  and  more  precise  than  the  provisional 
Agenda  we  agreed  upon  on  15  August  1.968  exactly  one  year  ago:  the 
Agenda  was,  in  part,  mainly  a list  of  headings  for  the  members  of  the 
Committee  to  discuss.  "What  we  have  in  mind  is  a clearer  definition 
of  a programme  of  work,  both  short  and  long  term. 

Of  course  our  intention  never  was  to  suggest  a philosophical  exer- 
cise or  an  academic  discussion,  nor  did  we  ever  think,  that  the  pieces 
of  this  programme  should  be  linked  one  to  another  with  rigid  ties  to 
form  a sort  of  a package  deal. 

The  kind  of  programme  we  had  in  mind  was  instead  a very  flexible 
one,  but  one  that  could  somehow  provide  the  necessary  guidelines  for 
our  future  work  and  increase  its  efficiency.  We  are,  in  fact,  fully 
aware  of  the  tremendous  difficulties  which  lie  oh  the  road  to  general 
and  complete  disarmament  and  which  stem  from  the  harsh  facts  of 
international  life:  mainly  the  necessity  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
forces  as  a prerequisite  to  armament  reductions.  It  is,  however,  un- 
deniable that  the  search  for  an  agreement  oh  several  specific  sectors 
has  made  us  lose,  to  a certain  extent,  the  indispensable  over-all  view. 
And  this  is  a dangerous  fact  since  the  balance  of  interests,  which  is 
the  natural  foundation  of  any  agreement,  is  all  the  more  difficult  to 
achieve  if  the  search  for  it  is  limited  by  the  narrow  framework  of 
each  specific  measure.  It  was  with  the  purpose  of  regaining  this  over- 
all view,  pf  trying  to  bring  our  starting  point  closer  to  oui’  final  goal, 
that  we  tabled,  at  the  last  session,  the  working  paper  EXDC/245. 

I would  like  to  summarize  the  suggestions  we  submitted  in  our 
working  paper  in  order  to  furnish  a concrete  example  of  the  thoughts 
I am  trying  to  express : 

We  first  listed  some  of  the  basic  premises  of  present  ENDC  negotia- 
tions; they  are  well  known  to  everybody  and  therefore  I need  not 
dwell  on  them:  it  would  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  joint  statement  of 
agreed  Principles  for  Disarmament  negotiations  submitted  in  Sep- 
tember 1961  to  the  Geneva  Conference  by  the  Governments  of  the 
USA  and  of  USSR;  3 the  plans  for  general  and  complete  disarmament 
submitted  respectively  by  the  Soviet  and  the  American  delegations  on 
15  March4  and  on  18  April,  1962; 5 Resolution  2454  B (XXIII)  of 
the  General  Assembly ; 6 and  the  most  significant  premise  of  them 
all,  that  is  art.  VI  of  the  N.P.T.  by  which  the  nuclear  powers,  as  well 
as  the  other  parties  to  the  Treaty,  undertook  . . . “to  pursue  negotia- 
tions in  good  faith  on  effective  measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament,  and 
on  a treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and 
effective  international  control”.7 

After  having  recalled  these  premises  of  our  work,  we  expressed  in 
our  document  the  belief  that  the  aim  of  EXDC  negotiations,  that  is 
general  and  complete  disarmament,  could  best  be  attained  by  a series 


'Ibid.,  1961,  pp.  439-441. 

4 Ibid.,  1962,  vol.  I,  pp.  103-327. 

* Ibid.,  pp.  351-382. 

* Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  795-796. 

7 Ibid.,  p.  464. 
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of  agreements  to  be  reached  in  a suitable  sequence — that  is  within  the 
framework  of  an  over-all  programme — so  as  to  guide  the  process  of 
disarmament  from  the  introductory  stage  to  the  final  one.  Though 
we  did  not  deem  it  proper,  at  this  stage,  to  anticipate  detailed  prop- 
ositions we  thought,  only  as  a matter  or  suggestion — that  a suitable 
sequence  could  proceed  along  the  following  lines  which  I will  express 
in  five  points : 

(1)  Since  a wide  consensus  seems  to  exist  on  the  point  that  priority 
should  be  given  to  negotiations  on  interrelated  Subjects  with  a direct 
bearing  on  the  problem  of  stopping  the  vertical  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  by  states  now  possessing  them,  we  thought  that  within 
this  framework,  the  beginning  of  bilateral  talks  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  USA  aria  USSR  for  the  limitation  of  strategic  arma- 
ments was,  of  course,  of  paramount  importance. 

(2)  _ We  then  thought  that  in  a preliminary  stage  new  efforts  should 
be  made  to  carry  on  discussions  in  order  to  reach  agreement  on  meas- 
ures aimed  at  preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  new  en- 
vironments where  they  have  never  been  deployed,  and  at  limiting  the 
zones  in  which  they  inay  actually  be  deployed. 

(3)  In  this  same  preliminary  stage,  we  also  thought  that  other 
measures  might  be  negotiated  in  order  to  promote  a climate  of  greater 
confidence  among  Nation^  Such  measures  could  apply  to  specified 
Parties,  having  particularly  in  view  the  situation  prevailing  in 
Europe  as  one  of  the  focal  points  of  iriterriational  tension. 

(4)  After  significant  progress  had  been  made  towards  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  ftuclear  arms  race  arid  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  of 
greater  confidence,  a first  stage  of  concrete  negotiations  on  actual  dis- 
armament could  then  take  place. 

(5)  Subsequent  negotiations  on  further  stages,  linked  to  one  an- 
other and  following  the  principle  of  gradual  and  balanced  reductions, 
might  then  lead  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment. 

As  I said  these  were  the  general  thoughts  that  prompted  my  Delega- 
tion to  introduce  its  working  paper  on  21  April.8  We  never  had  the 
pretention  that  they  could  represent  the  only  or  a complete  answer  to 
the  problems  we  mentioned ; we  only  hoped  that  they  could  constitute 
a useful  contribution  to  a general  discussion  on  the  subject. 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  a first  draft  report  prepared  by  our 
co-Chairmen.  While  expressing  the  appreciation  of  my  Delegation  for 
the  effort  they  have  made  in  presenting  us  with  a complete  text  in 
such  a short  time,  and  for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  consider  it 
with  all  the  attention  it  deserves,  I am  sorry  not  to  be  in  the  position, 
as  of  today,  to  comment  on  it  in  detail  and  to  give  our  reactions.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  meeting  having  been  requested  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling all  Delegations  to  participate  in  a preliminary  discussion  on 
the  drafting  of  this  Report,  we  snail  certainly  study,  in  the  next  few 
days,  the  text  that  has  been  submitted  to  us  informally  with  the  great- 
est attention,  also  in  the  light  of  the  comments  that  other  Delegations 
will  wish  to  make. 


<r> 
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I would  also  like  to  ask  the  Secretariat  to  circulate  my  statement 
of  today  as  an  official  document  of  the  Conference. 


Canadian  Draft  General  Assembly  Resolution  on 
Chemical  and  Bacteriological  (Biological)  Warfare, 
August  26,  1969 1 

The  General  Assembly. 

Recalling  its  Resolution  2454  (A)  (XXIII)  of  20  September 
[DecemSer]  1968, 2 * 

Hairing  considered  the  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  of  1 July 
on  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  the  effects 
of  their  possible  use,8  . 

Noting  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary-General  contained  in 
the  foreword  to  his  Report, 

Noting  further  the  conclusion  of  the  Report  that  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological (biological)  weapons  stand  in  a class  of  their  own  as  arma- 
ments which  exercise  their  effects  solely  on  living  matter, 

Sharing,  the  sense  of  horror  also  expressed  in  the  Report  at  the 
idea  that  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  could  deliberately  be 
used  to  spread  disease, 

Mindful  of  the  further  conclusion  of  the  Report  that  the  prospects 
for  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  Strict  and  effective  inter- 
national control  and  hence  for  peace  throughout  the  world  would 
brighten  significantly  if  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling 
of  chemical  and  biological  agents  intended  for  purposes  of  war  were 
to  end  .and  if  they  were  eliminated  from  all  military  arsenals, 

Haying  considered  the  Report  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee 
on  Disarmament  on  its  preliminary  consideration  of  the  action  to  be 
taken  in  the  light  of  the  Report  of  the  Secretary-General, 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  for  the  Prohi- 
bition of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  Other  Gases, 
and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare  signed  at  Geneva  on  17 
June  1925, 4 

Conscious  of  the  need  to  maintain  inviolate  the  Geneva  Protocol 
and  to  ensure  its  universal  applicability, 

1.  Reaffirms  Resolution  2162  (B)  of  5 December  1966 5 and  calls 
anew  for  Strict  observance  by  all  States  of  the  principles  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of  As- 
phyxiating, Poisonous  or  Other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological  Meth- 
ods of  Warfare,  signed  at  Geneva  on  17  June  1925; 

2.  Invites  all  States  to  accede  to  the  Geneva  Protocol; 

3.  Welcomes  the  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  on  the  effects  of  their  pos- 

1 ENDC/266,  Aug.  20, 1969. 

9 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  793-795. 

* Ante,  pp.  264-298. 

4 Post,  pp.  764-765. 

* Documents  on  Disarmament,  1966,  pp.  798-799. 
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sible  use,  and  expresses  its  appreciation  to  the  Secretary-General  and 
td  the  consultant  experts  who  assisted  him  ; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  publicize  the  Report  in  as 
many  languages  as  is  considered  desirable  and  practicable,  making  use 
ot  the  facilities  of  the  United  Nations  Office  of  Public  Information  ; 

5. ^  Rewrrmendsto  all  Governments  the  publication  of  the  Report, 
translated  as  appropriate,  so  as  to  acquaint  public  opinion  with  its 
contents*  and  invites  the  specialized  agencies,  regional  inter-govern- 
mental organizations,  and  national  and  international  non-govern- 
mental, organizations  to  use  their  facilities  to  make  the  Report  widely 
knoWn;/ 

^.Recommends  the  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  to  the 
Eighteen-Natioii  Committee  on  Disarmament  as  a basis  for  its  further 
consideration  of  the  question  of  the  elimination  of  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological (biological)  weapons; 

.7,  Commends  the  draft  Gonyention.on  the  Prohibition  of  Biologi- 
cal Methods  of  Warfare  submitted  by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
urges  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  complete 
work  on  this  draft  Convention  at  ah  early  date ; and 

8.  Requests  the ^ Eighteen-Nationv Committee  on  Disarmament  to 
present  a report  on  progress  on  all  aspects  of  the  problem  of  the 
elimination  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  to 
the  XXV  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

Revised  British  Draft  Convention  for  the  Prohibition  of 
Biological  Methods  of  Warfare,  August  26,  1969 1 

The  states  concluding  this  convention,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  “Parties  to  the  Convention”. 

Recalling  that  many  States  have  become  Parties  to  the  Protocol 
for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous 
or  other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare,  signed  at 
Geneva  on  17  June  1925, 2 

Recognising  the  contribution  that  >the  said  Protocol  has  already 
made,  and  continues  to  make,,  to  mitigating  the  horrors  of  war, 

Recalling  further  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tions 2R>2B  (XXI)  of  5 December,  1966, 8 and  2454A  (X'XIII)  of 
20  December,  1968, 4 which  called  for  strict  observance  by  all  States 
of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  and  invited 
all  States  to  accede  to  it, 

Believing  that  chemical  and  biological  discoveries  should  be  used 
only  for  the  betterment  of  human  life, 

RECOGNisiNG  nevertheless  that  the  development  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge throughout  the  World  Will  increase  the  risk  of  eventual  use  of 
biological  methods  of  warfare, 

1 ENDO/255/Rev.  1,  Aug.  26,  I960. 

. ' Post,  pp.  764-765. 

* Documents  on  Disarmament,  19G6,  pp.  798-799. 

'Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  793-795. 
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Convinced  that  such  use  would  be  repugnant  to  the  conscience  of 
mankind  and  that  no  effort  should  be  spared  to  minimise  this  risk, 

Desiring  therefore  to  reinforce  the  Geneva  Protocol  by  the  conclu- 
sion of  a Convention  making  special  provision  in  this  field, 

Declaring,  their  belief  that  * in  particular,  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  prohibition  of  recourse  to  biological  methods  of  warfare  in 
any  circumstances. 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Convention  undertakes,  insofar  as  it 
may  not  already  be  committed  in  that  respect  under  Treaties  or  other 
instruments  in  force  prohibiting  the  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
methods  of  warfare,  never  in  any  circumstances,  by  making  use  for 
hostile  purposes  of  microbial  or  other  biological  agents  causing 
death,  damage  or  disease  by  infection  or  infestation  to  man,  other 
animals,  or  crops,  to  engage  in  biological  methods  of  warfare. 

Article  II 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Convention  undertakes : 

(a)  not  to  produce  or  otherwise  acquire,  or  assist  in  or  permit 
the  production  or  acquisition  of : 

(i)  microbial  or  other  biological  agents  of  types  and  in  quantities 
that  have  no  independent  justification  for  prophylactic  or  other 
peaceful  purposes; 

(ii)  ancillary  equipment  or  vectors  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  such  agents  for  hostile  purposes ; 

(b)  not  to  conduct,  assist  or  permit  research  aimed  at  production 
of  the  kind  prohibited  in  sub-paragraph  (a)  of  this  Article;  and 

(c)  to  destroy,  or  divert  to  peaceful  purposes,  within  three  months 
after  the  Convention  comes  into  force  for  that  Party,  any  stocks  in 
its  possession  of  such  agents  or  ancillary  equipment  or  vectors  as 
have  been  produced  or  otherwise  acquired  for  hostile  purposes. 

Article  III 

1.  Any  Party  to  the  Convention  which  believes  that  biological 
methods  of  warfare  have  been  used  against  it  may  lodge  a complaint 
with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  submitting  all 
evidence  at  its  disposal  in  support  of  the  complaint,  and  request  that 
the  complaint  be  investigated  and  that  a report  on  the  result  of  the 
investigation  be  submitted  to  the  Security  Council. 

2.  Any  Party  to  the  Convention  which  believes  that  another  Party 
has  acted  in  breach  of  its  undertaking  under  Articles  I and  II  of 
the  Convention,  but  which  is  not  entitled  to  lodge  a complaint  under 
Paragraph  I of  tins  Article,  may  lodge  a complaint  with  the  Security 
Council,  submitting  all  evidence  at  its  disposal,  and  request  that  the 
complaint  be  investigated. 

3.  Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Convention  undertakes  to  co-operate 

•fully  with  the  Secretary-General  and  his  authorised  representatives 
in  any  investigation  he  may  carry  out,  as  a result  of  a complaint,  in 
accordance  with  Security  Council  Resolution  No. 
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Article  IV 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Convention  affirms  its  intention  to  pro- 
vide or  support  appropriate  assistance,  in  accordance  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  to  any  Party  to  the  Convention,  if  the  Security 
Council  concludes  that  biological  methods  of  warfare  have  been  used 
against  that  Party. 

Article  V 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Convention  undertakes  to  pursue  nego- 
tiations in  good  faith  on  effective  measures  to  strengthen  the  exist- 
ing constraints  on  chemical  methods  of  warfare. 

Article  VI 

Nothing  contained  in  the  present  Convention  shall  be  construed 
as  in  any  wav  limiting  or  derogating  from  obligations  assumed  by 
any  State  under  the  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War 
of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological 
Methods  of  Warfare,  signed  at  Geneva  on  IT  June,  1925. 

Article  VII 

[Provisions  for  amendments.] 

Article  VIII 

[Provisions  for  Signature,  Ratification,  Entry  into  Force,  etc.] 

Article  IX 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  of  unlimited  duration. 

2.  Each  Party  shall  in  exercising  its  national  sovereignty  have 
the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Convention,  if.it  decides  that  extraor- 
dinary events,  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  Convention,  have 
jeopardised  the  supreme  interests  of  its  country.  It  shall  give  notice 
of  such  withdrawal  to  all  other  Parties  to  the  Convention  and  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  three  months  in  advance.  Such  notice 
shall  include  a statement  of  the  extraordinary  events  it  regards  as 
having  jeopardised  its  supreme  interests. 

Article  X 

[Provisions  on  languages  of  texts,  etc.] 


Revised  British  Draft  Security  Council  Resolution  on 
Biological  Warfare,  August  26,  19 69 1 

, The  security  council, 

Welcoming  the  desire  of  a large  number  of  States  to  subscribe  to 
the  Convention  for  the  Prohibition  of  Biological  Methods  of  War- 

1 ENDC/255/Rev.  1,  Aug.  26, 1969. 
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fare,2  and  thereby  undertake  never  to  engage  in  such  methods  of 
warfare;  to  prohibit  the  production  and  research  aimed  at  the  pro- 
duction of  biological  weapons;  and  to  destroy,  or  divert  to  peaceful 
purposes,  such  weapons  as  may  already  be  in  their  possession, 

Noting  that  under  Article  III  of  the  Convention,  Parties  will  have 
the  right  to  lodge  complaints  and  to  request  that  the  complaints  be 
investigated, 

Recognising  the  need,  if  confidence  in  the  Convention  is  to  be 
established,  for  appropriate  arrangements  to  be  made  in  advance  for 
the  investigation  of  any  such  complaints,  and  the  particular  need 
for  urgency  in  the  investigation  of  complaints  of  the  use  of  biological 
methods  of  warfare, 

Noting  further  the  declared  intention  of  Parties  to  the  Convention 
to  provide  or  support  appropriate  assistance,  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter,  to  any  other  Party  to  the  Convention,  if  the  Security  Council 
concludes  that  biological  methods  of  warfare  have  been  used  against 
that  Party, 

Reaffirming  in  particular  the  inherent  right,  recognised  under 
Article  51  of  the  Charter,  of  individual  and  collective  self-defence 
if  an  armed  attack  occurs  against  a Member  of  the  United  Nations, 
until  the  Security  Council  has  taken  measures  necessary  to  maintain 
international  peace  and  security, 

1.  Requests  the  Secretary-General 

(a)  to  take  such  measures  as  will  enable  him 

(i)  to  investigate  without  delay  any  complaints  lodged  with  him 
in  accordance  with  Article  III.l  of  the  Convention ; 

(ii)  if  so  requested  by  the  Security  Council,  to  investigate  any 
complai'.u  made  in  accordance  with  Article  III.2  of  the  Convention; 
and 

(b)  to  report  to  the  Security  Council  on  the  results  of  any  such 
investigation. 

2.  Declares  its  readiness  to  give  urgent  consideration 

(a)  to  any  complaint  that  may  be  lodged  with  it  under  Article 
III.2  of  the  Convention ; and 

(b)  to  any  report  that  the  Secretary-General  may  submit  in 
accordance  with  operative  paragraph  1 of  this  Resolution  on  the  result 
of  his  investigation  of  a complaint;  and  if  it  concludes  that  the  com- 
plaint is  well-founded,  to  consider  urgently  what  action  it  should  take 
or  recommend  in  accordance  with  the  Charter. 

3.  Calls  upon  Member  States  and  upon  Specialised  Agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  to  co-operate  as  appropriate  with  the  Secretary- 
General  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Resolution. 
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Twelve-Nation  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Eighteen 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee:  Proposed  General 
Assembly  Declaration  Regarding  Prohibition  of  the 
Use  of  Chemical  and  Biological  Methods  of  Warfare, 
August  26,  1969 1 

The  General  Assembly, 

Comidermg  that  chemical  and  biological  methods  of  -warfare  have 
always  been  Viewed  with  horror  and  been  justly  condemned  by  the 
internatiohalcommunity ; 

Considering  that  these  methods  of  warfare  are  inherently  reprehen- 
sible, Because  their  effects  are  often  uncontrollable  and  unpredictable 
and  'may  be  injurious  without  distinction  to  combatants  and  non- 
combatants  ana  because  any  use  would  entail  a serious  risk  of 
escalation;  . 

Recalling  that  successive  international  instruments  have  prohibited 
or  sought  to prevent  the  use  of  such  methods  of  warfare; 

N owny  specifically  in  this  regard 

that  the  majority  of  States  then  in  existence  adhered  to  the  Geneva 

Protocol oif  June 192i>,2 3 4 

that  since  then  further States  have  become  Parties  to  that  Protocol, 

that  yet  other  States  have  declared  that  they  will  abide  by  its  prin- 
ciples and  objectives, 

that  these  principles  and  objectives  have  commanded  'broad  respect 
in  the  practice  of  States,  and 

that  the  General  Assembly,  without  any  dissenting  vote,  has  called 
for  the  strict  observance  by  all  States  of  the  principles  ana  objectives 
of  the  Geneva  Protocol ; 

Recognizing  therefore,  in  the  light  of  all  the  above  circumstances, 
that  a customary  rule  of  international  law  prohibits  the  use  in  inter- 
national armed  conflicts  of  all  biological  and  chemical  methods  of 
warfare,  regardless  of  any  technical  developments ; 

Mindful  of  the  Report  of  the  Group  of  Experts,  appointed  by  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  under  General  Assembly 
Resolution  2454  A (XXIII)  of  20  December  1968, 8 on  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  the  effects  of  their  possible 
use,  published  on  1 July  1969 ; * 

Considermg  that  this  Report  and  the  Foreword  to  it  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General adds1  further  urgency  for  an  affirmation  of  this  rule  and 
for  dispelling,  for  the  future,  any  uncertainty  as  to  its  scope  and,  by 
such  amrmation,  to  assure  the  effectiveness  of  the  rule  and  to  enable 
all  States  to  demonstrate  their  determination  to  comply  with  the  rule; 

Condemns  and  declares  as  contrary  to  international  law  the  use  in 
international  armed  conflicts  of  any  chemical  agents  of  warfare : chemi- 


1 ENDC/205,  Aug.  26,  1969.  The  paper  was  submitted  by  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Burma,  Ethiopia,  India,  Mexico,  Morocco,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Sweden,  UAR,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

* Post,  pp.  764-765. 

3 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  793-795. 

4 Ante,  pp.  264-298. 
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cal  substances,  whether  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid,  which  might  be  em- 
ployed because  of  their  direct  toxic  effects  on  man,  animals  or  plants, 
and  any  biological  agents  of  warfare : living  organisms,  whatever  their 
nature,  or  infective  material  derived  from  them,  which  are  intended 
to  cause  disease  or  death  in  man,  animals  or  plants,  and  which  depend 
for  their  effects  on  their  ability  to  multiply  in  the  person,  animal  or 
plant  attacked. 


Statement  by  the  British  Representative  (Porter)  to  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Pro- 
hibition of  Biological  Warfare,  August  26,  1969 1 

38.  This  morning  I should  like  to  introduce  some  amendments  to 
the  draft  convention  for  the  prohibition  of  biological  methods  of  war- 
fare2 and  the  related  draft  Security  Council  resolution  tabled  and 
introduced  by  Mr.  Mulley  on  10  July.3  We  are  grateful  to  the  delega- 
tions which  have  commented  on  these  texts,  arid  in  some  cases  we  have 
already  been  able  to  develop  new  or  modified  language  to  meet  their 
points.  We  hope  that  other  governments  represented  here  will  also 
comment  for  we  regard  this  process  of  consultation  and  improvement 
as  a continuous  oneleading  to  a text  which  will  be  generally  acceptable 
to  members  of  this  Committee, 

39.  I have  set  out  the  proposed  changes  in  a paper  which  is  be- 
fore the  Committee.  The  Secretariat  has  also  circulated  the  amended 
text  as  an  ENDC  document4  We  have  not  yet  made  proposals  for 
the.  missing  administrative  articles  VII,  VIII  and  X,  since  this  we 
believe  would  be  premature  until  some  progress  has  been  made  on 
the  articles  of  substance  already  tabled.  For  the  time  being  we  should 
like  to  concentrate  on  these. 

40.  You  will  notice  that  our  amendments  remain  within  the  frame- 
work of  a convention  for  the  prohibition  of  biological  methods  of 
warfare.  A number  of  delegations  have  advocated  that  chemical  and 
biological  methods  of  warrare  should  be  dealt  with  together  in  the 
same  document  The  Committee  will  recall  the  reasons  given  by  Mr. 
Mulley  on  10  July 5 and  in  earlier  statements  for  drafting,  in  the  first 
instance,  a convention  on  biological  weapons.  We  cannot  agree  that 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  chemical  and  biologicafmethods 
of  warfare.  The  biological  weapon  is  the  only  self-propagating 
weapon  in  existence ; that  is  to  say,  a weapon  which  has  the  ability  to 
multiply  itself.  That  is  why  the  effects  of  such  weapons  are  likely  to 
be  not  only  horrifying  but  indiscriminate.  What  we  are  seeking  to 
prohibit  therefore  is,  in  one  sense,  the  most  inhuman  of  all  weapons; 
a living  weapon  which  seeks  out  people  to  destroy  them.  We  fully 


1 CCD/PV.  431,  pp.  11-16. 

* Ante,  pp.  334-626. 

* Ante,  p.  327. 

4 Ante,  pp.  431-433. 

* Ante,  pp.  318-324. 
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sympathize  with  the  desire,  expressed  by  so  many  delegations,  for 
further  work  on  chemical  weapons,  and  the  determination  to  pursue 
this  is  expressed  formally  in  article  V of  our  draft  convention  which 
as  amended  explicitly  commits  all  parties  “to  pursue  negotiations  in 
good  faith  on  effective  measures  to  strengthen  existing  constraints  on 
chemical  methods  of  warfare”.  We  do  not  believe  however  that  progress 
on  a convention  on  chemical  warfare  would  be  expedited  by  stopping 
work  on  the  draft  convention  on  biological  warfare  which  is  already 
before  us. 

41.  In  this  connexion  we  fully  share  the  objection  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  Sweden  to  the  use  which  is  being  made  here  of  the  term 
“biochemical”.6  Biochemistry  is  a distinct  scientific  discipline  which 
lies  on  the  borderline  between  chemistry  and  biology.  The  inaccurate 
use  of  the  adjective  “biochemical”  as  a land  of  umbrella  term  to  cover 
both  “chemical”  and  “biological”  is  simply  misleading. 

42.  We  have  examined  ways  of  strengthening  the  commitment  to 
further  negotiation  in  article  V.  On  5 August  Mrs.  Myrdal  pointed  out 
that  the  wording  of  the  previous  draft— “to  strengthen  the  existing 
constraints  on  the  use  of  chemical  methods  of  warfare” — could  be  in- 
terpreted to  mean  that  negotiations  would  aim  at  a convention  more 
limited  in  scope  than  our  draft  convention  on  biological  weapons, 
which  also  covers  production  and  possession.7  It  was  not  our  intention, 
of  course,  to  preclude  consideration  of  a prohibition  of  production  and 
possession  of  chemical  weapons.  On  the  other  hand  we  could  not  simply 
add  a reference  to  production  and  possession  in  article  V as  Mrs. 
Myrdal  suggested  because  there  are  no  “existing  constraints”  on  these. 
Therefore  we  have  dropped  the  words  “the  use  of”  so  that  the  article 
now  reads: 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Convention  undertakes  to  pursue  negotiations  in 
good  faith  on  effective  measures  to  strengthen  the  existing  constraints  on 
chemical  methods  of  warfare. 

43.  I should  like  now  to  consider  a more  radical  suggestion  made 
by  the  representative  of  Sweden,  who  proposed  that  article  I of  our 
draft  convention  should  be  omitted  since,  in  view  of  the  prohibition 
of  use  already  contained  in  the  Geneva  Protocol,8  it  was  redundant.9 
The  representative  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  made  a similar  point 
this  morning.  Mrs.  Myrdal  suggested  further  that  the  article  should 
be  replaced  Bv  something  on  the  lines  of  our  present  article  VI  which, 
you  will  recall,  is  a disclaimer  article  concerning  the  Geneva  Protocol. 
I can  understand  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  Sweden,  which  became 
a party  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  without  entering  any  reservation, 
article  I might  not  seem  to  represent  any  additional  commitment,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  many  other  States  parties  to  the  Protocol  entered 
reservations  which  had  the  effect  of  making  this  instrument  a “no 


* Ante,  p.  391. 

’ Ante,  p.  396. 
*Post,  pp.  764-765. 

* Ante,  p.  395. 
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first  use”  agreement  only.  Some  parties  have  taken  the  view  also  that 
the  Geneva  ^Protocol  entitles  them  to  use  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  first  against  non-parties.  There  is  therefore  no  such  thing 
as  what  has  been  called  “universality  of  commitment”  under 
the  Protocol.  Since  in  practice  the  Geneva  Protocol  means  different 
things  to  different  people  it  would  be  doubly  unsatisfactory  to  base 
the  remaining  articles  in  our  convention  on  a first  article  which 
simply  echoed  the  Protocol.  We  attach  great  importance,  for  instance, 
to  the  provisions  in  article  III,  paragraph  1,  of  our  draft  convention 
for  a complaints  machinery  to  deal  with  allegations  of  use.  This,  we 
believe,  would  give  parties  much  greater  confidence  that  the  prohibi- 
tion of  use  in  article  I would  not  be  violated.  However,  article  III, 
paragraph  1 depends  on  a precise  statement  and  understanding  of 
the  prohibition  it  is  to  cover,  and  this  is  provided  by  our  article  I. 

44.  However,  in  order  to  remove  any  impression  that  article  I is 
merely  duplicating  the  Geneva  Protocol  we  have  amended  it  in  the 
following  way.  The  undertaking  by  a party  not  to  engage  in  biological 
methods  of  warfare  is  now  qualified  by  the  clause : 

in  so  far  as  it  may  not  already  be  committed  in  that  respect  under  Treaties 
or  other  instruments  in  force  prohibiting  the  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
methods  of  warfare. 

This  clause,  taken  together  with  article  VI,  makes  it  quite  clear  that 
existing  commitments  under  the  Geneva  Protocol  and  earlier  inter- 
national agreements  are  in  no  way  affected  by  our  draft  convention. 
Some  countries,  in  becoming  parties  to  our  convention,  would  under- 
take additional  commitment  under  article  I;  others  would  not.  All 
would  end  up  with  the  uniform  obligation  never  in  any  circumstances 
to  engage  in  biological  methods  of  warfare. 

45.  The  definition  in  article  I of  our  convention  is  meant  to  be 
comprehensive  and  to  cover  all  possible  forms  of  biological  warfare. 
In  our  revised  version  we  have  closed  one  small  loophole.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  insects  such  as  Colorado  beetles  or  locusts  could  be  used  to 
ruin  crops  not  by  killing  plants  outright  but  by  inflicting  heavy  dam- 
age on  them.  Therefore  we  have  extended  the  ban  to  cover  microbial 
or  other  biological  agents  causing  damage,  as  well  as  those  causing 
death  or  disease.  We  do  not  entirely  understand  that  point  made  by 
the  representative  of  Poland  on  14  August  that  our  convention  offers 
a restrictive  interpretation  of  the  Protocol.10  So  far  as  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons  are  concerned  it  aims  to  be  comprehensive  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  consider  ways  of  filling  other  possible  loopholes 
that  may  occur  to  members  of  the  Committee. 

46.  We  have  modified  the  wording  of  article  II (a)  ( i ) of  our  draft 
convention,  which  some  people  found  confusing.  I hope  in  particular 
that  the  new  language  we  propose  meets  Mrs.  Myrdal’s  concern  about 
the  right  to  develop  defence  measures  against  biological  weapons.11 
It  is  our  intention  to  allow  the  development  of  passive  defence  meas- 
ures, which  would  include  in  particular  vaccines  for  protection  against 
possible  biological  attack.  On  the  other  hand  this  paragraph  has  to  be 
worked  carefully  in  order  to  limit  the  exception  strictly  to  defence 


10  Ante,  p.  415. 
u Ante,  p.  396. 
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measures — that  is,  to  measures  reducing  the  effectiveness  of  a biological 
attack  on  one’s  own  population. 

47.  I turn  now  to  article  III.  We  have  amended  the  second  para- 
graph of  the  article  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  a complaint  under  this 
paragraph,  as  in  the  case  of  a complaint  under  the  first  paragraph, 
would  be  supported  by  all  evidence  at  the  disposal  of  the  complaining 
party. 

48.  We  have  sympathy  with  the  Swedish  idea  concerning  increased 
openness  about  activities  in  this  field.  The  Committee  will  no  doubt 
recall  that  a similar  idea  was  broached  in  our  working  paper  of  6 
August  1968, 12  but  when  we  examined  the  implications  of  the  idea 
further  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  essentially  a matter  for 
internal  regulation.  In  practice  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
formalize  such  arrangement  in  an  international  treaty. 

49.  On  14  August  the  representative  of  Japan  proposed  that  a 
group  of  experts  might  meet  to  consider  the  problems  of  verification  in 
the  field  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons.13  Such  studies  have  al- 
ready been  undertaken  in  the  biological  field — I am  thinking  of  the 
work  of  the  Pugwash  Study  Group  on  Biological  Warfare  and  that 
subsequently  undertaken  by  SIPRI.  We  ourselves  looked  very  care- 
fully at  this  aspect  before  concluding  that  verification,  in^  the  sense 
in  which  that  word  is  usually  used  in  disarmament  negotiations,  is 
not  possible  in  the  biological  weapon  field  and  that  the  complaints 
procedure  we  envisage  is  the  right  answer  in  these  circumstances.  There 
may  be  something  to  be  said  for  considering  the  question  of  verifica- 
tion in  the  field  of  chemical  warfare,  and  my  Government  would 
contribute  what  it  could  to  any  such  investigation.  But,  as  we  have 
already  made  clear,  we  believe  that  in  the  field  of  biological  warfare 
progress  is  possible  now,  without  waiting  for  the  results  of  further 
studies. 

50.  We  have  also  made  one  change  in  our  draft  Security  Council 
resolution  by  adding  a preambular  paragraph  which  reaffirms  the 
right  of  individual  and  collective  self-defence  recognized  in  Article 
51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  This  paragraph  is  designed  to  meet 
concerns  expressed  to  us  that  article  IV  of  the  draft  convention  might 
be  taken  to  derogate  from  that  right. 

51.  In  conclusion,  may  I say  a word  about  the  way  we  might 
proceed  with  the  question  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare? 

52.  In  the  first  place  we  have  the  Geneva  Protocol,  the  principal 
legal  instrument  on  this  subject  in  force  at  this  time  and  the  point 
of  departure  for  further  measures.  In  our  view  nothing  should  be 
done  here  or  in  the  General  Assembly  which  could  weaken  it.  In  this 
connexion  we  welcome  the  statement  by  the  representative  of  Japan 
on  14  August  that  his  Government  would,  in  certain  circumstances, 
consider  ratifying  the  Protocol ; we  very  much  hope  that  they  would 
indeed  consider  ratifying  it  for  its  own  sake  and  independently  of 
developments  here.  We  would  urge  other  countries  to  do  the  same  and, 
like  the  representative  of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  we  support  the 
Mongolian  proposal 14  to  recommend  that  the  General  Assembly  should 


u Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  560-571. 

13  Ante,  p.  412. 

14  ENDC/PV.  424,  pp.  36-37. 
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appeal  urgently  to  all  Governments  which  have  not  done  so  to  accede 
to  or  ratify  the  Protocol  in  the  course  of  1970,  the  forty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Protocol  and  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations. 

53.  The  General  Assembly  at  its  forthcoming  session  will  be  very 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  question  of  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  is  attracting  increased  interest  everywhere.  The  Secretary- 
General  and  his  consultant  experts  have  in  their  excellent  report15 
given  us  the  scientific  facts;  it  is  now  up  to  governments  to  proceed. 
My  own  Government  has  contributed  a draft  convention  on  the  pro- 
hibition of  biological  methods  of  warfare  in  an  effort  to  get  agreement 
on  something  concrete  for  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Many  delegations  have  debated  the  broad  procedure* 1  question  of 
how  to  proceed  with  our  work  on  chemical  and  biological  warfare — 
whether,  for  instance,  there  should  be  one  convention  or  two  inter- 
related conventions.  However  some  delegations  have  also  tackled  and 
commented  on  the  problems  of  substance  raised  by  our  draft  text  and 
we  are  grateful  to  them.  We  hope  to  have  comments  from  other  dele- 
gations before  the  end  of  the  session.  We  trust  that  when  this  Com- 
mittee meets  after  the  General  Assembly  it  will  give  urgent  attention 
to  the  problems  of  arms  control  and  disarmament  in  the  whole  field  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons.  It  is  against  this  background  that 
we  wish  to  press  on  towards  the  achievement  of  a comprehensive  ban 
on  biological  methods  of  warfare. 


Statement  by  the  Canadian  Representative  (IgnatiefF)  to 
the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament: 
Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons  {Extract},  Au- 
gust 26,  1969 1 

54.  I should  like  to  make  some  comments  today  to  introduce  our 
working  paper  which  was  circulated  this  morning  and  which  contains 
the  draft  of  a General  Assembly  resolution  on  the  problem  of  chemical 
and  biological  weapons.8 

55.  I will  not  strain  the  patience  of  my  colleagues  by  repeating  the 
Comments  which  were  made  on  this  subject  by  the  Canadian  delegation 
on  31  July 3 but  I should  like  to  reiterate  two  points:  first,  that  our 
resolution  has  grown  out  of  a desire  to  overcome,  to  the  extent  possible 
and  in  the  time  remaining  to  us,  the  difficulties  which  we  seem  to  be 
experiencing  in  moving  forward  on  this  important  subject,  as  well  as 
to  reflect  certain  areas  which  seem  to  be  generally  agreed;  and,  second, 
it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  useful,  if  possible,  to  provide  some 
agreed  procedural  basis  for  discussion  in  the  General  Assembly  in  the 


” Ante,  pp.  264-298. 

1 CCD/PV.  431,  pp.  16-19. 

* Ante,  pp.  430-431. 

* Ante,  pp.  378-380. 
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light  not  only  of  the  valuable  report  of  the  Secretary-General 4 but  also 
of  the  proposals  put  forward  in  this  Committee. 

56.  I might  mention  as  well  that  we  have  been  particularly  en- 
couraged in  going  ahead  with  this  draft  by  remarks  made  by  a num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  at  the  informal  meeting  which  we  held  on 
20  August  to  discuss  the  preliminary  report  which  this  Committee 
is  to  render  to  the  General  Assembly.  I refer  to  the  view  expressed 
that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Committee  to  try  to  put  forward 
wherever  possible  agreed  recommendations  for  the  guidance  of  the 
General  Assembly.  We  are  in  agreement  with  that  view,  which  is 
fully  consistent  with  the  opinion  I have  expressed  that  we  need  to 
define  and  work  towards  the  achievement  of  common  grounds  and 
purposes.  We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  now  when,  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  should  try  to  define  those  common  aims  and  purposes  with 
greater  precision. 

57.  With  this  in  mind  may  I offer  a brief  description  of  the  draft 
resolution  which  is  submitted  with  this  aim  in  view.  I think  that  the 
first  three  preambular  paragraphs  are  self-explanatory.  The  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  preambular  paragraphs  have  been  drawn  directly  from 
sections  of  the  Secretary-General’s  report.  The  seventh  preambular 
paragraph  speaks  for  itself,  while  the  eighth  and  ninth  reflect  the 
unanimous  concern  of  us  all  that  we  do  nothing  which  would  in  any 
way  derogate  from  the  effectiveness  of  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol.5 

58.  Turning  to  the  operative  paragraphs : operative  paragraphs  1 
and  2 will  come  as  no  surprise  to  my  colleagues  as  the  basis  for  them 
was  contained  in  the  outline  I gave  in  my  statement  on  31  July.  They 
give,  I think,  an  indication  of  a common  desire  in  this  Committee  to 
see  the  validity  and  effectiveness  of  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  upheld 
and  adherence  to  it  widened,  whatever  else  we  do.  Operative  para- 
graphs 3 to  5 inclusive,  while  differing  somewhat  in  paragraphing, 
are  similar  in  substance  to  the  operative  paragraphs  of  United  Nations 
General . Assembly  resolution  2342  (XXII)  6 dealing  with  the 
Secretary-General’s  report  on  nuclear  weapons.7 

59.  The  skeletons  of  operative  paragraphs  6,  7 and  8 were  also 
contained  in  my  statement  of  31  July  and,  therefore,  will  not  be  new 
to  the  Committee.  They  represent  what  might  be  called  the  further 
action  elements  of  the  resolution  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  work  of 
the  Committee. 

60.  Reserving  for  a later  date  comment  on  the  revised  draft  con- 
vention 8 just  submitted  and  explained  by  the  representative  of  the 
United  Kingdom,9 1 should  like  to  say  one  or  two  words  in  a prelim- 
inary way  about  the  other  working  document  on  this  subject  submitted 
this  morning  in  the  names  of  the  delegations  of  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Burma,  Ethiopia,  India,  Mexico,  Morocco,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Sweden, 
the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Yugoslavia.10  My  delegation  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  participating  in  some  of  the  informal  discussions, 

‘Ante,  pp.  264-298. 

5 The  protocol  appears  post,  pp.  764r-765. 

• Documents  on  Disarmament,  1967,  pp.  729-730. 
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10  Ante,  pp.  435-436. 
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with  the  Swedish  delegation  in  particular,  which  preceded  the  sub- 
mission of  this  draft  declaration,  and  I wish  to  mate  it  clear  that  my 
delegation  sees  no  conflict  between  the  proposals  contained  in  the  two 
working  documents  circulated  today,  theirs  being  substantive  and  ours 
being  essentially  procedural. 

61.  As  my  authorities  in  Ottawa  are  still  studying  all  the  implica- 
tions of  the  draft  declaration  contained  in  document  ENDC/265  I 
would  not  wish  to  offer  comments  of  substance  on  that  proposal  this 
morning.  I would  say,  however?  that  we  find  the  draft  declaration 
embodies  an  extremely  interesting  and  ingenious  approach  to  the 
complex  legal  problems  involved  and  that  its  contents  merit  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  all  of  us. 


Statement  by  the  Swedish  Representative  (Myrdal)  to  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Chemi- 
cal and  Biological  Weapons,  August  26,  1969 1 

67.  This  Committee  has  for  more  than  a year  been  engaged  in  a 
systematic  endeavour  to  reduce  and  eventually  to  eliminate  the  risks 
of  terror  warfare  with  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  A first  step 
was  our  recommendation  in  1968  that  the  Secretary-General  should 
undertake  a study  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weap- 
ons and  the  effects  of  their  possible  use.2 *  The  next  major  step  has  been 
the  publication  of  the  excellent  report  by  the  Secretary-General,*  an 
achievement  which  thus  might  partly  he  credited  to  this  Committee. 

68.  In  his  foreword  to  that  report  the  Secretary-General  has  out- 
lined what  the  next  stages  should  be.  He  admirably  summarizes  the 
conclusions  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  experts’  report  and  bases  on 
them  three  important  policy  recommendations. 

69.  The  first  of  those  recommendations  calls  for  renewal  of  the 
appeal  to  all  States  to  accede  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.4  A formu- 
lation of  that  appeal  inviting  proper  action  by  the  General  Assembly 
should,  we  had  expected,  be  one  of  the  results  which  this  Committee 
would  state  in  its  final- report,  and  today  we  have  received  a definite 
proposal  to  that  effect  from  the  Canadian  delegation,  a proposal  which 
the  Swedish  delegation  heartily  endorses.5 *  The  third  of  the  Secretary- 
General’s  recommendations,0  calling  for  further  disarmament  meas- 
ures in  this  field,  should  be  another  recommendation  of  this  Committee 
to  the  General  Assembly.  The  United  Kingdom  delegation,  through 
its  initiative  in  submitting  a draft  convention  on  biological  warfare, 
has  offered  a valuable  partial  solution,  and  the  revisions  introduced 
today7  will  be  given  careful  study  by  my  delegation.  The  Canadian 
proposal  for  United  Nations  action  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 


1 COD/PV.  431,  pp.  20-24. 
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real  disarmament  in  regard  to  chemical  and  biological  weapons  is  one 
item  that  should  be  on  the  agenda  of  the  Committee  at  its  next  session. 

70.  'Hie  whole  sequence  would  be  complete  if  the  second  of  the 
Secretary-General’s  recommendations  concerning  a clear  affiimation 
of  the  scope  of  the  existing  ban  on  the  use  of  those  weapons  in  war, 
also  were  to  be  covered  in  yet  another  recommendation  for  action. 

71.  In  my  intervention  on  5 August  of  this  year  I indicated  that 
my  delegation  was  ready  to  co-operate  with  other  delegations  in  sub- 
mitting to  the  Committee  a working  paper  on  such  a declaration, 
affirming  as  comprehensive  the  existing  ban  on  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal methods  of  warfare.8  Today  my  delegation,  together  with  the 
delegations  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  Burma,  Ethiopia, 
India,  Mexico,  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  has 
the  honour  to  submit  a working  paper  of  the  kind  envisaged.  I 
am  referring  to  document  ENDC/265,  which  is  now  before  the 
Committee.8 

72.  The  reasons  and  purposes  of  a declaration  along  the  lines  con- 
tained in  the  working  paper  were  explained  at  length  in  my  previous 
statement.  I can  therefore  limit  my  statement  today  to  a few  points. 

73.  Let  me  recall,  in  the  first  place,  that  by  suggesting  such  a 
declaration  we  draw  a sharp  distinction  between  measures  to  prohibit 
the  use  and  measures  designed  to  prevent  the  production,  stockpiling 
and  dissemination  of  B and  C methods  of  warfare.  We  look  forward 
to  further  considerable  work  on  the  whole  subject  of  elimination  of 
these  weapons,  based  inter  alia  on  the  United  Kingdom  draft 
convention.10 

74.  As  we  and  other  delegations  have  explained  before,  however, 
we  believe  it  is  unnecessary  to  introduce  a new  treaty  instrument  to 
cover  also  the  aspect  of  prohibition  against  use.  It  has  seemed  to  us 
more  advisable  to  deal  with  that  aspect  through  a solemn  declaration. 
The  need  and  purpose  are  not  to  legislate;  the  law  is  there.  What  is 
needed  is  to  affirm  and  consolidate  the  existing  law  about  non-use  and 
to  do  that  through  collective  action  in  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  a step  which  we  are  convinced  would  serve  the  political 
purpose  of  facilitating  universal  adherence  to  the  Geneva  Protocol.* 11 

75.  If  the  law  rested  exclusively  on  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925 
it  might  perhaps  have  been  argued  that  it  would  be  for  the  parties  to 
that  'Protocol  to  perform  this  task.  As  we  all  know,  however,  and  as 
I had  occasion  to  say  in  my  earlier  statement  and  as  has  been  confirmed 
by  so  many  other  speakers,  the  ban  on  B and  C methods  of  warfare 
is  the  outcome  of  a long  process,  involving  many  international  instru- 
ments from  the  nineteenth  century  up  to  and  including  General  As- 
sembly resolutions  in  1966 12  and  ‘1968.13  The  cumulative  effect  of  all 
this  and  of  the  respect  paid  to  it  in  actual  practice  is  a rule  of  cus- 
tomary— I emphasize  “customary” — international  law.  This  view  is 
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widely  supported  as  indicated  most  recently  in  the  statement  made 
today  by  the  representative  of  the  United  Arab  Republic.  To  affirm 
and  consolidate  such  a rule  is  a iype  of  task  proper  for  an  organ  like 
the  General  Assembly,  and  a task  which  it  has  performed  before.  The 
General  Assembly  also  comprises  practically  all  States  which  are 
parties  to  the  Geneva  Protocol. 

76.  Let  me  now  briefly  comment  upon  the  text  of  the  working 


77.  The  first  preambular  paragraph  refers  to  that  almost  instinctive 
reaction  of  horror  that  has  always  been  evoked  in  the  minds  of  men 
by  the  use,  or  even  the  prospect  of  the  use,  of  biological  and  chemical 
weapons.  We  believe,  of  course,  that  there  are  very  solid  rational  rea- 
sons for  the  ban  on  B and  C methods  of  warfare.  Nevertheless,  this 
spontaneous  reaction  of  horror  and  of  condemnation  is,  in  our  view, 
a human  sign  of  health  and  a natural  and  sound  starting  point  for  the 
declaration. 

78.  The  second  preambular  paragraph  spells  out  the  significant 
fact  that  the  effects  of  B and  C methods  of  warfare  can  often  not  be 
restricted  to  specific  military  targets.  They  are  thereby  likely  to  con- 
flict with  that  fundamental  rule  concerning  the  conduct  of  warfare 
which  requires  belligerents  to  direct  their  actions  against  combatants 
and  to  refrain  from  actions  against  non-combatants.  It  is  further 
generally  recognized  that  any  use  of  B and  C methods  of  warfare 
entails  the  almost  automatic  risk  of  retaliation  and  thereby  escala- 
tion. As  I developed  in  my  earlier  intervention,  this  risk  of  escalation 
is  conspicuous  until  we  get  an  authoritative  statement  concerning 
the  scope  of  the  ban,  different  parties  in  a conflict  perhaps  otherwise 
interpreting  the  scope  differently. 

79.  The  third  preambular  paragraph  recalls  that  there  is  a long 
chain  of  instruments  which  have  bairned  some  or  all  of  these  methods 
of  warfare.  Reference  is  also  made  to  instruments  which  do  not  directly 
prohibit  but  seek  to  prevent  the  use  of  these  methods  of  warfare.  A 
case  in  pioint  is  Protocol  III  of  1954  to  the  Brussels  Treaty  of  1948, 
which  stipulates  in  Article  I,  referring  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  that  it  shall  not  manufacture  in  its  territory  atomic,  bio- 
logical, and  chemical  weapons,  and  which  defines— in  an  annex — a 
chemical  weapon  as: 

any  equipment  or  apparatus  expressly  designed  to  use,  for  military  purposes, 
the  asphyxiating,  toxic,  irritant,  paralysant,  growth-regulating,  anti-lubricating 
or  catalysing  properties  of  any  chemical  substance ; 

and  a biological  weapon  as: 

any  equipment  or  apparatus  expressly  designed  to  use,  for  military  purposes, 
harmful  insects  or  other  living  or  dead  organisms  or  their  toxic  products.14 

80.  The  fourth  preambular  paragraph  in  the  draft  declaration 
notes  the  wide  support  that  has  been  given  to  the  Geneva  Protocol 
through  formal  accessions  and  through  declarations  by  States.  It 
further  points  to  the  significant  fact  that  the  ban  on  B and  C methods 
of  warfare  has  commanded  broad  respect  in  the  practice  of  States. 
It  may  be  useful  to  keep  in  mind  in  this  context  that  these  weapons 


u American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955 ; Basic  Documents,  vol.  I,  pp.  979-980. 
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were  even  not  used  throughout  the  difficult  period  of  the  Second 
World  War. 

81.  The  logical  conclusion,  and  one  that  has  much  support  in  inter- 
national law  doctrine,  is  that  the  cumulated  effect  of  the  circumstances 
invoked  is  to  create  a customary  rule  of  international  law,  valid  erga 
oirmes.  There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  voiced  as  to  the 
scope  of  the  existing  ban.  The  weight  of  opinion  and  of  reason,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  existing  rule  comprehensively  covers  all  methods  of 
biological  and  chemical  warfare.  It  is  crucially  important  that  this  be 
authoritatively  declared  to  avoid  the  risk  of  varying  interpretations 
and,  inherently,  of  retaliation  and  escalation.  This  is  done  in  the  fifth 
preambular  paragraph  and  in  the  operative  part  of  the  working  paper, 
where  use  is  made  of  the  modern  and  scientific  definitions  offered  to  us 
in  the  experts’  report.  As  is  made  clear  in  that  report,  these  definitions 
are  intended  to  be  comprehensive,  thus  covering  also  harassing  agents, 
such  as  tear  gas,  and  agents  which  act  as  herbicides.  It  has  further 
seemed  important  to  make  it  clear  in  the  text  that  the  ban  concerns 
international  armed  conflicts  and  consequently  does  not  apply  to 
internal  domestic  riot  control. 

82.  A declaration  such  as  the  one  contemplated  in  the  working 
paper  would  obviously  be  of  greatest  value  if  adopted  by  general 
consensus.  As  is  stated  in  the  last  preambular  paragraph,  it  would 
enable  States  to  demonstrate  their  determination  to  refrain  from  the 
use  of  any  biological  or  chemical  methods  of  warfare— and  that  refers 
to  all  States,  since  all  are  potentially  capable  of  producing  such  means 
of  warfare. 

83.  Considering  the  evidence  available  concerning  the  complete 
prohibition  of  chemical  and  biological  methods  of  warfare,  consider- 
ing the  vital  and  rational  reasons  for  such  a complete  ban  and  con- 
sidering, lastly,  the  demand  of  world  opinion  for  such  a ban,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  hope  that  a consensus  will  emerge  both  in  this  Committee 
and  in  the  wider  community  of  the  United  Nations  and  that  the  decla- 
ration will  be  adopted. 


Brazilian  Working  Paper  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Implementation  of 
a Treaty  for  the  Non-armament  of  the  Sea-Bed  and 
Ocean  Floor,  September  1,  1969 1 

1.  Twice  in  the  course  of  its  intervention  on  the  general  aspects 
of  item  3 of  the  Committee’s  Agenda  and  when  specially  comment- 
ing on  the  Soviet  and  American  Treaty  drafts,2 *  the  Brazilian  Dele- 
gation stated  its  firm  conviction  that  any  normative  convention  for 
the  non-armament  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean-floor  would  be  incom- 
plete if  it  were  not  to  include  appropriate  provisions  for  the  solution 
of  disputes  and  controversies  arising  from  its  implementation.8 


* CCD/267,  Sept.  1,1969. 

2 Ante,  pp.  112-113, 211-213. 

a BNDS/PV.  413,  pp.  4-8 ; ENDC/PV.  423,  pp.  22-29. 
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2.  The  Government  of  Brazil  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  a Treaty  for  the  non-armament  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean- 
floor  depends  basically  on  two  conditions : 

(1)  the  clear  and  uncontroversial  definition  of  the  objects  which 
are  to  be  banned  from  the  sea-bed  and  ocean-floor; 

(2)  the  establishment  of  adequate  control  provisions  which  can 
provide  to  any  Party  to  the  Treaty  firm  assurances  that  all  Parties  are 
honouring  their  obligations  and  respecting  rights  recognized  under 
International  Law. 

3.  The  present  working-paper  aims  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  necessity  of  examining  the  natural  corollary  of  these 
conditions,  namely,  the  formulation  of  suitable  provisions  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  arising  from  the  actual  interpretation  of  a 
Treaty  for  the  non-armament  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean-floor  and  spe- 
cially from  the  operation  of  its  norms  of  control. 

4.  The  Government  of  Brazil  is  also  convinced  that  the  inclusion 
in  the  future  Treaty  of  such  provisions  will  considerably  facilitate  the 
very  acceptance  of  any  control  mechanism  by  a substantial  number  of 
States. 

5.  It  is  possible  to  envisage  a number  of  situations  where  disputes, 
controversies  or  conflicts  of  interpretation  among  Parties  could  arise. 
Some  of  them  could  comprise  the  following  elements  in  several  possible 
combinations : 

(1)  divergent  interpretations  concerning  the  nature  or  ultimate 
purpose  of  an  installation  placed  or  implanted  on  the  sea-bed  and 
ocean-floor; 

(2)  disputes  stemming  from  the  manner  in  which  an  operation,  in 
any  of  the  stages,  of  the  control  system,  is  conducted,  specially  when 
involving  inspection,  access  and  consequently  interference  with’  instal- 
lations or  activities  on  the  sea-bed  and  ocean-floor  or  with  the  security 
areas  that  can  surround  these  installations ; 

(3)  disputes  related  to  control  activities  undertaken  in  waters 
superjacent  to  the  continental  shelf  of  any  State  Party  to  the  Treaty 
or  in  its  territorial  waters  when  these  have  a width  of  more  than 
12  miles; 

(4)  conflicting  contentions  on  the  jurisdiction  covering  military 
or  other  installations  on  the  sea-bed  and  ocean-floor  and  on  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  emplacement  of  military  or  other  installations  on  this 
environment; 

(5)  disputes  arising  from  the  lack  of  co-operation  among  States 
Parties  in  endeavouring  to  resolve  questions  regarding  the  fulfillment 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  as  a whole  and  specially  the  norms  of 
control, 

.6.  This  list  does  not  intend  to  cover  all  specific  situations  where  a 
dispute  may  arise  but  it  still  provides,  in  the  view  of  the  Brazilian 
Delegation,  an  exemplification  of  the  extent  to  which  controversies 
may  appear  in  the  implementation  of  the  Treaty. 

7.  When  presenting  this  working-paper,  the  Brazilian  Delegation 
remains  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Treaty  under  examination 
would  become  the  first  international  instrument  on  arms  control  and 
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disarmament  negotiated  in  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  include 
provisions  for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  It  is  however  necessary  to 
point  out  that  never  before  had  the  Committee  prepared  directly  or 
participated  in  the  preparation  of  a Treaty  which  comprehended 
foreign  means  of  control  in  areas  that  are  under  the  national  jurisdic- 
tion of  States.  This  is  clearly  the  case  of  a Treaty  for  the  non-armament 
of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean-floor  since  the  continental  shelf  or  even  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  States  Parties  may  come  into  the  area  where  con- 
trol operations  may  take  place  by  national  means  of  other  States 
Parties. 

8.  The  provisions  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  could  conform 
with  the  usual  processes  such  as  mediation  and  eventual  recourse  to 
international  instances  such  as  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
They  could  also  specifically  conform  with  the  mechanisms  of  Chap- 
ter VI  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  In  such  circumstances, 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United.  Nations  would  be  called  to  examine 
disputes,  on  the  basis  of  substantiated  cases  put  to  it  by.  the  States 
Parties  involved  in  the  dispute  and  take  a resolution  on  it.  It  could 
also  be  envisaged  a system  according  to  which  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  could  be  asked,  by  the  interested  Party  or 
Parties,  to  perform  the  task  of  setting  up  the  adequate  methods  and 
adopting  the  necessary  measures  in  order  to  expedite  the  verification 
of  any  complaint. 

9.  The  Brazilian  Delegation  hopes  that  the  present  preliminary 
suggestions,  which  are  put  forward  in  a spirit  of  frank  co-operation, 
shall  be  thoroughly  ana  attentively  examined  by  the  Committee. 


Resolution  1 (I)  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Agency 
for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  latin 
America:  Status  of  Additional  Protocol  II  of  the  Tlate- 
lolco  Treaty,  September  5,  1969 1 

The  General  Conference , 

Having  considered  the  Report  of  the  Depositary  Government  on  the 
Status  of  Additional  Protocol  II  of  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America  (Treaty  of  Tlatelolco) ; 2 

Considering  that  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  is  the  only  international 
instrument  now  in  force  designed  to  ensure  the  total  absence  of  nuclear 
weapons  from  an  inhabited  region  of  the  Earth  and  is  also  the  only 
instrument  relating  to  disarmament  measures  which  establishes  an 
effective  international  system  of  control  under  its  own  permanent 
supervisory  body; 

Recalling  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  declared 
in  its  resolution  2286  (XXII)  that  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  “consti- 
tutes an  event  of  historic  significance  in  the  efforts  to  prevent  the 


1 CCD/268,  Sept.  15,  1969.  For  the  Spanish  text,  see  OPANAL/S/1,  pp.  1-7. 
a For  the  report,  see  OPANAL/2.  The  Tlatelolco  treaty  and  additional  protocols 
appear  In  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1967,  pp.  69-83. 
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proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  to  promote  international  peace 
and  security”;3 

Recalling  further  that  the  Conference  of  N on-N uclear- Weapon 
States  in  its  Resolution  B expressed  the  conviction  that,  “for  the 
maximum  effectiveness  of  any  treaty  establishing  a nuclear-weapon- 
free  zone,  co-operation  of  the  nuclear-weapon  States  is  necessary  and 
that  such  co-operation  should  take  the  form  of  commitments  likewise 
undertaken  in  a formal  international  instrument  which  is  legally 
binding,  such  as  a treaty,  convention  or  protocol”;4 

Taking  into  account  that,  for  reasons  similar  to  those  stated  by  the 
Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States,  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission for  the  Denuclearization  of  Latin  America  (COPREDAL) 
approved  additional  Protocol  II  of  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco,  whicn 
was  opened  for  the  signature  of  the  nuclear- weapon  States  on  14  Feb- 
ruary 1967; 

Noting  that  being  Parties  to  the  said  Protocol  involves  for  the 
nuclear- weapon  States  only  the  following  obligations : 

(a)  To  respect  “the  statute  of  denuclearization  of  Latin  America 
in  respect  of  warlike  purposes,  as  defined,  delimited  and  set  forth” 
in  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  “in  all  its  express  aims  and  pro-visions”; 

(b)  “Not  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  performance  of  acts 
involving  the  violation  of  the  obligations  of  article  1 of  the  Treaty 
in  the  territories  to  which  the  Treaty  applies  . . . 

(c)  “Not  to  use  or  threaten  to  use  nuclear- weapons  against  the 
Contracting  Parties  of  the  Treaty” ; 

Convinced,  that  such  obligations  are  essentially  nothing  more  than 
the  application  to  a specific  case  of  the  general  obligations  undertaken 
in  the.  United  Nations  Charter  and  which  all  Members  of  the  said 
organization  have  solemnly  promised  to  “fulfil  in  good  faith”,  in  Arti- 
cle 2 of  the  Charter  itself ; 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
in  two  of  its  resolutions — resolution  2286  (XXII)  of  5 December  1967 
and  resolution  2456  B (XXIII)  of  20  December  1968  5 — and  the 
Conference  of  Non-Nuclear  Weapon  States,  in  one  resolution— resolu- 
tion B of  27  September  1968 — have  urged  the  Powers  possessing  nu- 
clear weapons  to  sign  and  ratify  Additional  Protocol  II  of  the  Treaty 
of  Tlatelolco  as  soon  as  possible ; 

Observing  that,  despite  these  appeals,  despite  the  support  which, 
as  the  nuclear  Powers  themselves  have  repeatedly  proclaimed,  should 
be  given  to  any  nuclear- weapon-free  zone  which  may  be  established 
on  the  initiative  of  the  States  situated  within  the  zone,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  is  the  only  treaty  which  it  has  so 
far  been  possible  to  conclude  for  the  establishment  of  such  a zone 
comprising  territories  densely  populated  by  man,  Additional  Protocol 
II,  which  has  already  been  open  for  signature  for  more  than  two  and 
a half  years,  has  so  far  been  signed  by  only  two  of  the  nuclear- weapon 
States  and  has  not  yet  been  ratified  by  any  of  them ; 


* Ibid.,  pp.  620-621. 

4 Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  672-674. 

5 For  res.  2456  B (XXIII),  see  (Md.,  p.  799. 
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Convinced  that,  if  this  situation  is  prolonged,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  to  consider,  as  it 
does  each  year  in  regard  to  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Inde- 
pendence to  Colonial  Countries 6 and  as  it  did  at  its  twenty-first  ses- 
sion in  regard  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Inadmissibility  of  Inter- 
vention,7 the  status  of  the  implementation  of  its  resolution  2456  B 
(XXIII)  in  which  it  reiterated  with  particular  emphasis  paragraph 
4 of  its  resolution  2286  (XXII)  and  the  relevant  clauses  of  resolution 
B of  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States. 

1.  Deplores  that  not  all  the  nuclear-weapon  States  have  yet  signed 
Additional  Protocol  II  of  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  in  Latin  America  (Treaty  of  Tlatelolco) ; 

2.  Urges  the  nuclear-weapon  States  fully  to  comply  with  the  ap- 
peals addressed  to  them  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  and  by  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear  Weapon  States  to  the 
effect  that  they  sign  and  ratify  the  said  Protocol  as  soon  as  possible. 

3.  Invites  the  States  Members  of  the  Agency  for  the  Prohibition 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America,  in  the  event  of  Additional 
Protocol  H not  having  been  signed  and  ratified  by  all  the  nuclear- 
weapon  States  by  30  June  1970,  to  take  joint  action  for  the  inclusion 
of  the  following  subject : “Status  of  the  implementation  of  resolution 
2456  B (XXIII)  on  the  signing  and  ratification  of  Additional  Pro- 
tocol II  of  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in 
Latin  America  (Treaty  of  Tlatelolco)”  in  the  agenda  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations; 

4.  Requests  the  President  of  the  General  Conference  to  communi- 
cate the  text  of  this  resolution  to  the  Governments  of  the  nuclear- 
weapon  States. 


Memorandum  From  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
to  Other  Governments  on  Biological  and  Chemical 
Weapons,  September  12,  1969 1 

1.  The  expert  report  of  the  United  Nations  on  B and  C weapons 
presented  on  1 July  1969 2 has  once  again  focused  international  atten- 
tion on  the  dangers  emanating  from  these  mass  annihilation  weapons. 
An  arrangement  on  treaty  basis  to  check  these  dangers  with  a view 
to  eliminating  them  once  and  for  all  has  become  one  of  the  main 
subjects  of  the  deliberations  in  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  the  Disarmament  Committee. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  shares 
the  concern  of  the  States  who  are  anxious  to  consolidate  peace  and 


• American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1960,  pp.  110-111. 

7 For  the  declaration,  see  ibid.,  1965,  pp.  190-102.  It  was  reaffirmed  by  6.A.  res. 
2225  (XXI) ; General  Assembly  Official  Records:  Twenty-first  Session,  Sup- 
plement No.  16  (A/6316) , p.  16. 

1 The  Bulletin:  A Weekly  Survey  of  German  Affairs  (Bonn),  Sept.  16,  1969, 
p.245. 

* Ante,  pp.  264-298. 
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enhance  security.  It  participates  actively  in  all  efforts  for  disarma- 
ment and  arms  control  to  cover  also  biological  and  chemical  weapons. 
It  was  at  an  early  stage  of  the  negotiations  for  checking  the  dangers 
of  atomic  weapons  that  it  pointed  out  the  potential  effects  of  other 
means  of  mass  annihilation,  viz.  of  the  B and  C weapons,  and  empha- 
sized the  need  for  abolishing  them. 

3.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  itself  made  concrete 
contributions  to  the  abolition  of  biological  and  chemical  weapons. 
Germany  is  a signatory  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  banning  the 
application  of  biological  and  chemical  weapons  in  war.3  In  addition, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  renounced  the  production  of  biolog- 
ical and  chemical  weapons  as  early  as  23  October  1954  and  has  accepted 
pertinent  multinational  controls. 

The  German  renunciation  relates  to  production  of  the  following 
weapons  (Annex  II,  Parts  II  and  III,  to  Protocol  No.  Ill  on  the 
Control  of  Armaments  to  the  Brussels  Treaty  of  23  October  1954)  .4 

Chemical  Weapons 

(a)  A chemical  weapon  is  defined  as  any  equipment  or  apparatus  expressly 
designed  to  use,  for  military  purposes,  the  asphyxiating,  toxic,  irritant,  para- 
lysant,  growth-regulating,  anti-lubricating  or  catalysing  properties  of  any  chem- 
ical substance.; 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (c),  chemical  substances,  having 
such  properties  and  capable  of  being  used  in  the  equipment  or  apparatus  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (a ) , shall  be  deemed  to  be  included  in  this  definition. 

(c)  Such  apparatus  and  such  quantities  of  the  chemical  substances  as  are 
referred  to  in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  which  do  not  exceed  peaceful  civilian  re- 
quirements shall  be  deemed  to  be  excluded  from  this  definition. 

Biological  Weapons 

(a)  A biological  weapon  is  defined  as  any  equipment  or  apparatus  expressly 
designed  to  use,  for  military  purposes,  harmful  insects  or  other  living  or  dead 
organisms,  or  their  toxic  products. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (c),  insects,  organisms  and  their 
toxic  products  of  such  nature  and  in  such  amounts  as  to  make  them  capable  of 
being  used  in  the  equipment  or  apparatus  referred  to  in  (a)  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  included  in  this  definition. 

(c)  Such  equipment  or  apparatus  and  such  quantities  of  the  insects,  orga- 
nisms and  their  toxic  products  as  are  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b) 
which  do  not  exceed  peaceful  civilian  requirements  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  definition  Of  biological  weapons. 

4.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  strictly  adheres  to  the  obliga- 
tions it  has  assumed.  It  neither  produces  biological  or  chemical  means 
of  combat  nor  does  it  possess  any  biological  or  chemical  weapons  for 
use. 

5.  The  Federal  Government  would  welcome  a similar,  universally 
adopted  renunciation  to  eliminate  the  dangers  arising  from  biological 
and  chemical  weapons.  This  was  stressed  by  the  Federal  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Willy  Brandt,  at  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- 
Weapon  States  on  3 September  1968  in  Geneva.  The  relevant  passage 
of  his  speech  reads  as  follows : 

The  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  does  not  define  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons.  Should  the  problem  of  B and  C weapons  be  discussed,  they  should  be 
specifically  determined. 


3 Post,  pp.  764-765. 

4 American  Foreign  PoUoj/,  1950-1955:  Basic  Documents,  vol.  I,  pp.  981-982. 
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In  this  respect  the  definitions  laid  down  when  Germany  renounced  production 
in  1954  could  be  of  value.  We  offer  our  assistance  and  support  for  all  efforts 
aiming— without  discrimination — at  effectively  remodeling  the  prohibition  of  B 
and  0 weapons  with  the  object  of  banishing  man’s  fear  of  them. 

6.  An  international  treaty  banning  B and  C weapons  should  com- 
prehend the  two  mass  annihilation  weapons  together,  though  where 
partial  settlements  can  be  attained  as  an  initial  step  they  should  not  be 
ruled  out  for  the  sole  reason  that  an  overall  settlement  is  not  yet  within 
reach.  The  treaty  should,  however,  provide  for  the  closest  possible  con- 
nexion between  the  two  weapons  with  a view  to.  laying  down  a compre- 
hensive ban  on  all  mass  annihilation  weapons  in  a universal  treaty  as 
soon  as  possible. 


Address  by  the  Brazilian  Foreign  Minister  (Magalhaes 
Pinto)  to  the  General  Assembly  {Extracts},  Septem- 
ber 18,  1969 1 


We  are  going  through  what  is  a clear  and  avowed  cycle  of  power 
politics,  which  expresses  itself  not  only  in  military  force,  but  also 
through  a whole  range  of  pressures — political,  economic,  financial, 
commercial  and  technological. 

This  regrettable  trend  towards  the  unilateral  resort  to  force  has 
severely  put  to  test  the  principles  contained  in  article  2 of  the  San 
Francisco  Charter,  which  has  been  covertly  or  overtly  disrespected. 

Notwithstanding  progress  in  certain  areas  and  a combined  effort 
to  reach  understandings,  which,  for  lack  of  a better  name,  we  might 
call  “agreements  for  survival”,  the  confrontation  between  the  two 
super-Powers  has  not  yet  given  way  to  the  desired  phase  of  negotia- 
tion. The  arms  race  continues  unimpeded,  unchecked  and  more  fore- 
boding than  ever.  The  vertical  proliferation  of  nuclear  armaments 
tends  to  become  more  complex  because  of  the  development  of  more 
and  more  sophisticated  weapons.  The  destructive  power  of  these 
weapons,  now  encompasses  the  whole  environment  which  sustains 
human  life,  and  may  even  lead  to  the  elimination  of  all  animal  and 
vegetable  life  on  our  planet. 

Meanwhile  the  term  “disarmament”  is  gradually  being  superseded 
in  the  lexicon  of  the  great  Powers  by  the  concept  of  “arms  control”. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  Geneva  the  Disarmament  Committee 
seems  to  have  virtually  abandoned  its  attempts  to  negotiate  a treaty 
for  general  and  complete  disarmament,  the  final  objective  assigned 
to  it  eight  years  ago  by  the  General  Assembly  2 and  by  the  very  terms 
of  the  Zorin-Stevenson  Agreement.3  It  might  be  said  that  the  matter 
has  been  shelved  as  a utopian  and.  unattainable  objective.  The  shift 
in  emphasis  from  the  concept  of  “disarmament”  to  that  of  “limitation 
of  armaments”  means  a step  backwards  politically  far  beyond  the 
range  and  scope  of  a mere  variation  in  semantics. 

1 A/PV.  1755  (prov. ) , pp.  3-5, 8-11. 

3 Documents  on  Disarmament,  J961,  pp.  741-742. 

3J6id,pp,  439-442. 
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Also  in  regard  to  disarmament,  there  is  another  element  we  cannot 
ignore.  I refer  to  the  question  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons. 
One  needs  only  to  peruse  the  conclusions  of  the  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General dated  1 July  1969.4  It  constitutes  an  impressive  and  sober- 
ing document,  depicting  a strange  and  irrational  world,  which  goes 
so  far  as  to  admit  that  the  mobilization  of  germs,  bacteria  and  viruses 
can  be  instrumental  in  handling  frictions  and  dissensions  among 
human  beings. 

It  might  not  be  inappropriate  to  recall  in  this  connexion  that,  while 
a terrifying  arsenal  of  weapons  is  being  continually  increased  and 
refined,  some  scientists,  encouraged  by  Governments  and  international 
agencies,  insist  upon  trying  to  dramatize  the  dangers  of  the  population 
explosion^  drawing  alarming  generalizations,  without  regard  for  the 
specific  situation  of  each  country  or  region.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
there  is  much  more  cause  for  alarm  in  a graver,  more  ominous  prob- 
lem— that  of  the  possibility  of  the  disappearance  of  man  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Brazil  is  determined  to  resist  any  pressure  directed 
against  its  demographic  growth.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  life  is 
entitled  to  take  precedence  over  death. 

• «•••*  • 

Here  we  feel  bound  to  stress  a point : no  one  can  have  any  reasonable 
or  valid  objection  to  the  super-Powers  continuing  their  attempts  to 
bring  about  a harmonization  of  their  interests  and  responsibilities.  The 
hopes  for  peace  in  the  world  rest  on  the  assumption  of  a detente  in  the 
antagonism  and  rivalry  between  the  two  super-Powers. 

Many  times,  in  different  forums,  Brazil  has  insisted  upon  the  need 
for  a permanent  understanding  between  the  United  States  and  the 
USSR  in  order  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  nuclear  disarmament,  or 
at  least  for  a diplomatic  process  that  would  lessen  the  risks  involved 
in  the  vertical  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  And,  more  than  once 
in  the  debates  held  in  the  Security  Council  on  the  question  of  the 
Middle  East,  Brazil  had  the  opportunity  to  stress  and  emphasize  the 
special  responsibilities^  of  the  major  Powers,  to  which  we  have  ad- 
dressed an  appeal — which  has  so  far  been  ignored  and  unheeded-— for 
a reduction  or  balance  in  the  supply  of  armaments  and  war  material 
to  the  parties  in  the  dispute.  In  all  these  matters,  agreement  between 
the  super-Powers  is  of  the  essence. 

But  such  an  agreement  can  contribute  to  a true  and  lasting  peace  and 
to  the  progress  of  mankind  only  if  fully  consistent  with  the,  principles 
and  purposes  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  which  means  that 
due  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  legitimate  rights  and  aspirations 
of  the  non-nuclear,  non-aeveloped  countries.  Unfortunately,  we  could 
allude  to  some  questions  in  respect  of  which  this  has  not  occurred. 

We  could  mention  for  instance,  the  bilateral  talks  which  led^  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.5  We  could  mention  the 
twenty-third  session  of  the  General  Assembly  when  the  nuclear-Powers 
opposed  the  establishment  of  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  accompany  and 
co-ordinate  the  implementation  of  the  results  and  conclusions  of  the 
Conference  of  Non-Nuclear  Weapon  States,  held  in  Geneva  in  August 


4 Ante,  pp.  264-298. 

8 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1068 , pp.  461-465. 
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and  September  of  1968.  We  could  also  mention  the  fact  that  the  super- 
powers could  not  set  a deadline  for  the  resumption  of  the  talks  in  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  order  to  consider, 
inter  alia , the  question  of  co-operation  of  States  in  the  non-prolifer- 
ation of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  two 
inseparable  aspects  of  the  same  fundamental  problem.  In  this  case, 
however,  since  the  arguments  then  put  forth  have  lost  much  of  their 
validity  and  cogency,  we  are  hopeful  that  the  question  may  now  re- 
ceive adequate  and  constructive  consideration. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  disarmament,  I wish  to  point  out  that 
this  might  be  the  appropriate  opportunity  to  refer  to  the  decision 
taken  by  the  two  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament  to  enlarge  its  membership.  We  do  not  wish  to  question 
the  legality  of  the  decision,  nor  have  we  any  objection  to  the  choice  of 
the  new  members.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  gratified  by  the  admission  of 
the  eight  new  members,  including  another  Latin- American  country, 
Argentina,  which  I am  sure  will  be  a valuable  addition  to  the  Commit- 
tee. We  do  hold,  however,  that  the  procedure  followed  by  the  Co- 
Chairmen  was  politically  ill-advised,  since  the  normal  method  would 
have  been  to  seize  the  General  Assembly  with  the  matter,  since  it  was 
the  Assembly  which  endorsed  the  Zorin-Stevenson  agreement  and 
which,  since  1961,  has  annually  assigned  specific  terms  of  reference  to 
the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

On  another  important  matter,  the  attitude  of  the  major  Powers 
would  not  appear  to  take  into  account  the  most  legitimate  aspirations  of 
the  international  community.  I am  referring  to  the  problem  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor.  As  far  as  the  develop- 
ing countries  are  concerned,  this  area  constitutes  the  common  heri- 
tage of  mankind  and,  as  such,  cannot  be  the  object  of  claims  of 
sovereignty  or  of  appropriation.  It  must  be  regulated  and  administered 
by  the  members  of  the  international  community,  which  should  be  en- 
titled to  share  in  the  benefits  obtained  from  the  exploration  and 
exploitation  of  the  resources  of  the  sea-bed. 

It  is  equally  indispensable  that  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  be 
reserved  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes,  preventing  an  arms  race 
from  developing  in  the  area,  to  the  prejudice  not  only  of  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  sea-bed  resources  but  also  of  the  traditional  activities,  on  the 
high  seas,  such  as  navigation  and  fishing.  It  is  difficult  to  accept  the 
position  taken  by  the  great  Powers,  or  by  the  technologically  advanced 
countries,  in  favour  of  a laissez-faire  regime  of  unqualified  and  indis- 
criminate freedom.  Such  a regime  would  be  potentially  anarchical  and 
dangerous  and  would  result,  above  all,  in  widening  the  gap  which  al- 
ready prevails  between  those  who  possess  an  advanced  technology  and 
those  who  are  striving  to  develop  one. 

We  should  then  see  a small  number  of  nations  with  full  access  to  the 
riches  of  the  marine  environment,  enjoying  all  its  advantages,  while 
the  majority  of  nations  would  helplessly  witness  the  utilization,  by 
that  privileged  minority,  of  resources  which  belong  to  all. 

All  these  positions  add  up  to  an  open  rejection  of  the  commitments 
undertaken  in  other  organs  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  over-all 
philosophy  of  our  Organization,  aimed  at  narrowing  down  the  eco- 
nomic disparities  among  nations.  Let  us  hope  that  an  objective  exam- 
ination of  the  problem  will  bring  about  fair  reasonable  solutions. 
• • • • • • • 
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Address  by  President  Nixon  to  the  General  Assembly 
(Extract},  September  18,  1969  1 


In  addition  to  our  talks  on  the  Middle  East,  we  hope  soon  to  begin 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  limitation  of  strategic  arms.  There 
is  no  more  important  task  before  us. 

The  date  we  proposed  for  tin,  opening  of  talks  has  passed  for  lack 
of  response.  We  remain  ready  to  enter  negotiations. 

Since  the  United  States  first  proposed  strategic  arms  talks  3 years 
ago,  the  task  of  devising  an  effective  agreement  has  become  more  dif- 
ficult. The  Soviet  Union  has  been  vigorously  expanding  its  strategic 
forces;  weapons  themselves  have  become  more  sophisticated,  more 
destructive.  But  as  the  difficulty  of  the  talks  increases,  so,  too,  does 
their  importance. 

Though  the  issues  are  complex,  we  are  prepared  to  deal  with  them 
seriously,  concretely,  and  purposefully — and  to  make  a determined 
effort  not  only  to  limit  the  buildup  of  strategic  arms  blit  to  reverse  it. 

Meanwhile,  I want  to  affirm  our  support  for  arms  control  proposals 
which  we  hope  the  Geneva  conference  will  place  before  this  Assembly 
with  regard  to  the  seabed  and  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons. 
We  hope  also  that  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty 2 will  soon 
enter  into  force. 

We  should  be  under  no  illusion,  however,  that  arms  control  will  it- 
self bring  peace.  Wars  are  fought  by  soldiers,  but  they  are  declared 
by  politicians.  Peace  also  requires  progress  on  those  stubbornly  per- 
sistent political  questions — questions  that  are  considered  in  this  room — 
questions  that  still  divide  the  world.  And  it  requires  other  exchanges, 
not  only  of  words  but  of  deeds,  that  can  gradually  weave  a fabric  of 
mutual  trust  among  the  nations  and  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

We  intend  to  conduct  our  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  soberly 
and  seriously,  neither  encumbered  by  prejudice  nor  blinded  by  senti- 
mentality, seeking  to  reach  agreements  rather  than  to  make 
propaganda. 

Whenever  the  leaders  of  Communist  China  choose  to  abandon  their 
self-imposed  isolation,  we  are  ready  to  talk  with  them  in  the  same 
frank  a|id  serious  spirit. 


1 Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Oct.  6, 1969,  p.  300. 
3 Documents  on  Disarmament , 19GS,  pp.  461-465. 
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Soviet  Draft  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  De- 
velopment, Production,  and  Stockpiling  of  Chemical 
and  Bacteriological  (Biological)  Weapons  and  on  the 
Destruction  of  Such  Weapons,  September  19,  1969  1 

The  States  Parties  to  this  Convention, 

Convinced  of  the  immense  importance  and  urgent  necessity  of  elim- 
inating from  the  arsenals  of  States  such  dangerous  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  as  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons, 

Guided  by  the  desire  to  facilitate  progress  in  the  achievement  of  the 
objectives  of  general  and  complete  disarmament, 

Desiring  to  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  confidence  between 
peoples  and  the  general  improvement  of  the  international  atmosphere, 

Believing  that  scientific  discoveries  in  the  field  of  chemistry  and 
bacteriology  (biology)  must  in  the  interests  of  all  mankind  be  used 
solely  for  peaceful  purposes, 

Recognizing  the  important  significance  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  17 
June  1925  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating, 
Poisonous  and  Other  Gases  and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  War- 
fare,2 an  instrument  which  embodies  generally  recognized  rules  of  in- 
ternational law, 

Reaffirming  their  adherence  to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  that 
Protocol  and  calling  upon  all  States  to  comply  strictly  with  them, 

Recalling  General  Assembly  resolutions  2162  B (XXI)3  and  2454  A 
(XXIII)4  which  condemned  all  actions  contrary  to  the  Geneva  Proto- 
col of  17  J une  1925, 

Noting  the  conclusions  contained  in  the  report  submitted  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  and  the  Disarmament  Committee 
on  the  grave  consequences  for  mankind  that  might  result  from  the  use 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons,5 

Expressing  their  desire  to  contribute  to  the  implementation  of  the 
Purposes  and  Principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  1 

Each  State  Party  to  this  Convention  undertakes  not  to  develop,  pro- 
duce, stockpile  or  otherwise  acquire  chemical  and  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) weapons. 

Article  2 

Each  State  Party  to  this  Convention  undertakes  to  destroy  within  a 

period — observing  all  the  necessary  precautions — or  to  divert 

to  peaceful  uses  all  previously  accumulated  chemical  and  bacteriolog- 
ical (biological)  weapons  in  its  possession. 


1 A/7655,  Sept  19, 1969.  The  draft  convention  was  submitted  to  the  6. A.  by  the 
U.S.S. It.,  Bulgaria,  the  Byelorussian  S.S.R,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Mongolia, 
Poland,  Romania,  and  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

2 Post,  pp.  764-765. 

3 Documents  on  Disarmament,  196 5,  pp.  79S-799. 

4 , 1968,  pp.  793-795. 

* Ante,  pp.  264r-298. 
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Article  3 

Each  State  Party  to  the  Convention  undertakes  not  to  assist,  encour- 
age or  induce  any  particular  State,  group  of  States  or  international 
organizations  to  develop,  produce  or  otherwise  acquire  and  stockpile 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons. 

Article  4 

Each  State  Party  to  the  Convention  shall  be  internationally  respon- 
sible for  compliance  with  its  provisions  by  legal  and  physical  persons 
exercising  their  activities  in  its  territory,  and  also  by  its  legal  and  phys- 
ical persons  outside  its  territory. 

Article  5 

Each  State  Party  to  the  Convention  undertakes  to  take  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  procedures,  the  necessary 
legislative  and  administrative  measures  to  prohibit  the  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biolog- 
ical) weapons  and  to  destroy  such  weapons. 

Article  6 

The  States  Parties  to  the  Convention  undertake  to  consult  one  an- 
other and  to  co-operate  in  solving  any  problems  which  may  arise  in  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  this  Convention. 

Article  7 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  open  for  signature  by  all  States.  Any 
State  which  does  not  sign  the  Convention  before  it  enters  into  force  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  3 of  this  article  may  accede  to  it  at  any 
time. 

2.  This  Convention  shall  be  subject  to  ratification  by  States  which 

have  signed  it.  The  instruments  of  ratification  and  instruments  of  ac- 
cession shall  be  deposited  with  the  Governments  of 

which  are  hereby  designated  the  depositary  Governments. 

3.  This  Convention  shall  enter  into  force  after  the  deposit  of  the 

instrument  of  ratification  by  a Government,  including 

the  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  Governments  of  States  which 
are  permanent  members  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  and 
of  other  Governments  designated  as  depositaries  of  the  Convention. 

4.  For  States  whose  instruments  of  ratification  or  accession  are 
deposited  after  the  Convention  enters  into  force,  the  Convention  shall 
enter  into  force  on  the  date  on  which  their  instruments  of  ratification 
or  accession  are  deposited. 

5.  The  depositary  Governments  shall  promptly  inform  all  States 
which  have  signed  and  acceded  to  this  Convention  of  the  date  of  each 
signature,  the  date  on  which  each  instrument  of  ratification  or  acces- 
sion is  deposited  and  the  date  on  which  the  Convention  enters  into 
force,  and  shall  transmit  other  notifications  to  them. 
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6.  This  Convention  shall  be  registered  by  the  depositary  Govern- 
ments in  accordance  with  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Article  8 

This  Convention,  of  which  the  Russian,  English,  French,  Spanish 
and  Chinese  texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  deposited  m the 
archives  of  the  depositary  Governments.  Duly  certified  copies  of  the 
Convention  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  depositary  Governments  to 
the  Governments  of  States  which  have  signed  the  Convention  and 
acceded  to  it. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly  authorized  thereto,  have 
signed  this  Convention. 

Done  in copies  at , this day  of , 


Address  by  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  to  the  General 
Assembly  {Extracts},  September  19,  1969  1 


A political  settlement  in  the  Middle  East  that  is  fair  to  all  the  States 
in  the  area  must  be  reached,  and  this  is  in  the  interests  of  all  countries 
and  peoples.  The  Soviet  Union,  together  with  many  other  States,  reso- 
lutely advocates  such  a settlement.  It  pursues  that  line  also  within  the 
framework  of  the  international  effort  that  has  been  made  in  recent 
months  to  give  effect  to  the  resolution  of  the  Security  Council,  includ- 
ing the  consultations  between  representatives  of  the  four  Powers,  per- 
manent members  of  the  Council.  We  have  submitted  specific  proposals 
for  consideration  by  the  participants  in  the  exchange  of  views. 

The  United  States  side  has  referred  to  the  question  of  limiting  arms 
supplies  to  the  Middle  East  as  a measure  designed  to  stabilize  the 
situation.  As  the  Soviet  Government  has  already  stated  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  a discussion  of  that  question  cannot  serve 
any  useful  purpose  as  long  as  the  Israeli  troops  occupy  the  territories 
of  Arab  countries. 

• •••••  • 

The  security  of  the  peoples  depends  to  a great  extent  on  success  in 
the  struggle  for  an  end  to  the  arms  race  and  disarmament.  It  is  true 
that  efforts  are  still  being  made  to  set  the  one  against  the  other,  to 
provoke  a controversy  as  to  what  should  come  first:  whether  dis- 
armament should  precede  security  or,  vice  versa,  security  should  pre- 
cede disarmament.  But  this  is  not  a medieval  scholastic  controversy  as 
to  what  came  first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg.  It  is  an  attempt  to  use  diplo- 
matic tightrope  walking  in  order  to  make  the  solution  of  both  security 
problems  and  disarmament  problems  more  complicated. 

The  immutable  fact  is  that  measures  to  limit  the  arms  race  and  take 
disarmament  measures  invariably  strengthen  international  security 
while  the  strengthening  of  security,  in  its  turn,  facilitates  progress  in 


1 A/PV.1756  (prov. ) , pp.  46, 61-63. 
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disarmament.  Suffice  it  to  refer  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Moscow  Treaty 
banning  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer  space,  and 
under  water,"  and  the  Treaty  on  the  Principles  Governing  the  Activi- 
ties of  States  in  Outer  Space,3  as  well  as  to  the  elaboration  of  such 
an  important  document  as  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons.4  Those  are  landmarks  in  restraining  the  arms  race 
and,  at  the  same  time,  in  building  a safer  world. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  interests  of  peace  it  is  important  to 
ensure  that  the  parties  to  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  include  the 
widest  possible  range  of  States,  especially  those  that  possess  material 
and  technical  facilities  for  the  creation  of  nuclear  weapons  or  that 
can  relatively  easily  reach  that  level.  But  so  far  only  a beginning  has 
been  made  in  slowing  down  the  arms  race.  Further  and  more  resolute 
measures  are  required.  They  are  dictated  by  the  fact  that  the  arms 
race  has  not  been  stopped — on  the  contrary,  its  spiral  threatens  to 
reach  a new  high.  For  some  time  now  astronomical  figures  have  been 
used  in  measuring  not  only  the  distances  between  stars  but  also  the  size 
of  the  military  expenditures  of  States.  Over  $200  billion  are  incin- 
erated each  year  in  the  furnace  of  war  preparations.  And  just  think 
of  the  dimensions  in  the  forthcoming  decade  and  of  the  impact  this 
will  have  on  the  life  of  the  peoples  should  the  competition  between 
missiles  and  anti-ballistic  missiles  instigated  by  certain  forces  in 
Western  Powers  be  unleashed. 

It  is  not  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  socialist  States  that  bear  responsi- 
bility for  the  beginning  of  the  nuclear  aims  race  a quarter  of  a century 
ago.  Nor  are  we  responsible  for  its  continuation.  On  our  part,  proposals 
were  constantly  advanced  for  practical  measures  to  stop  that  race,  for 
disarmament  measures  going  as  far  as  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment. This  line  is  being  pursued  by  our  country  to  this  day.  The  Soviet 
Government,  as  is  well  known,  has  clarified  on  more  than  one  occasion 
its  position  on  so-called  strategic  armaments,  and  that  position  re- 
mains valid.  We  attach  great  importance  to  steps  designed  to  restrain 
the  strategic  armaments  race,  although,  according  to  our  observations, 
the  number  of  opponents  of  such  steps  has  by  no  means  decreased.  If 
this  strategic  armaments  race  could  be  curbed,  it  would  benefit  not 
only  those  States  which  possess  them,  but  also  all  the  States  of  the 
world,  since  international  security  would  be  considerably  strengthened. 

Such  measures  as  the  termination  of  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  liquidation  of  all  their  stockpiles  so  that  nuclear 
energy  be  used  solely  for  peaceful  purposes,  the  prohibition  of  under- 
ground tests  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  creation  of  nuclear-free  zones 
m various  parts  of  the  world,  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  ocean 
floor  for  military  purposes  also  brook  no  delay.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  radical  steps  in  the  field  of  nuclear  disarmament  are  possible 
only  if  they  are  carried  out  by  all  nuclear  Powers,  not  by  only  some 
of  them. 

In  present  circumstances,  when  work  is  in  progress  in  a number  of 
countries  to  perfect  and  accumulate  chemical  and  bacteriological — 
biological — weapons,  the  threat  is  emerging  that  mankind  may  sooner 

2 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1963,  pp.  291-293. 

* Ibid.,  1967,  pp.  38-43. 

4 Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 
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or  later  fall  victim  to  a chemical-bacteriological  war.  This  idea  was 
emphatically  voiced,  in  particular,  by  the  most  authoritative  inter- 
national experts  who  prepared  the  report  of  the  United  Nations 
Secretary-General  on  chemical  and  bacteriological — biological — 
weapons  and  the  effects  of  their  possible  use.5 

Guided  by  the  desire  to  outlaw  chemical  and  biological  methods  of 
warfare,  the  Soviet  Union,  together  with  the  Polish  People’s  Repub- 
lic, the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic,  the  People’s  Republic  of  Bul- 
garia, the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania  and  the  Czechoslovak  Social- 
ist Republic,  is  submitting  to  the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  an  item  on  the  conclusion  of  a con- 
vention on  the  prohibition  of  the  development,  production  and  stock- 
piling of  chemical  and  bacteriological — biological — weapons  and  on 
their  destruction  and  is  presenting  a draft  of  the  appropriate  inter- 
national convention.  We  express  the  hope  that  that  draft  which  has 
been  circulated  to  all  delegations  will  be  considered  with  all  due 
attention.®  A General  Assembly  decision  in  favour  of  the  proposed 
convention  would  constitute,  in  our  opinion,  an  important  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  peace  and  correspond  to  the  interests  of  all  mankind. 


Address  by  the  Mexican  Foreign  Secretary  (Carrillo 
Flores)  to  the  General  Assembly  {Extract},  Septem- 
ber 24,  1969 1 


. . . About  the  middle  of  last  year  the  process  of  disarmament 
seemed  to  have  taken  a promising  turn.  The  Treaty  on  the  non-prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  weapons  was  opened  for  signature.2  That  Treaty 
aimed  not  only  at  limiting  the  number  of  States  possessing  nuclear 
weapons,  but,  in  its  article  VI,  which  was  proposed  by  Mexico,  also 
recognized  the  obligation  of  the  present  nuclear  Powers  that  labour 
under  the  sad  privilege  of  possessing  such  weapons  to  begin  negoti- 
ations in  the  near  future  on  the  subject  of  nuclear  disarmament. 
Almost  at  the  same  time,  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  announced  an  agreement  to  hold  conversations  on 
the  limitation  and  reduction  of  nuclear-weapon  launching  systems.* 8 

Unfortunately,  more  than  a year  after  that,  those  plans  have  still 
not  been  translated  into  reality.  Those  conversations  have  not  yet 
started,  and  partly  as  a consequence  of  that  fact,  negotiations  on  the 
other  aspects  of  nuclear  disarmament  are  practically  at  a standstill. 
This  perhaps  explains  why  it  is  that  fifteen  months  after  it  was  opened 
for  signature,  only,  eighteen  States  have  ratified  the  non-proliferation 
Treaty.  The  delay  in  the  start  of  negotiations  on  nuclear  disarmament 


* Ante,  pp.  2C4-298. 

8 Supra. 

1 A/PV.1763  (prov. ), pp. 6-16. 

* documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 
JM.,  p.  400. 
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can  endanger  the  very  existence  of  that  Treaty.  I say  this  on  behalf 
of  a country  that  has  already  ratified  it. 

We  understand,  of  course,  the  grave  problems  and  difficulties  con- 
fronting the  nuclear  Powers  in  reaching  agreement  on  measures  for 
disarmament  that  can  have  a vital  effect  on  their  security,  since  we 
accept  as  a hard  and  unavoidable  reality  the  fact  that  no  measure  that 
could  disturb  the  balance  that  seems  to  exist  at  present  can  be  considered 
as  viable. 

In  line  with  this  type  of  thinking,  Mexico  expressed  its  view  on  the 
urgent  necessity  for  the  principal  nuclear  Powers  to  start  negotiations 
as  soon  as  possible  aiming  at  the  eventual  elimination  of  nuclear- 
weapon  launching  systems,  and  stressed  the  grave  risks  involved  in 
allowing  a historic  opportunity  to  slip  by,  an  opportunity  that  per- 
haps will  never  again  return.  We  proposed,  furthermore,  that  this 
General  Assembly  address  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  two  parties  con- 
cerned to  undertake  negotiations  for  a temporary  moratorium,  which 
could  be  renewed,  on  all  tests  and  all  utilization  of  new  launching 
systems  for  nuclear  weapons,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  that  are  not 
yet  operational.  From  this  rostrum  I now  emphasize  the  extreme 
importance  of  having  this  body,  the  most  broadly  representative  of  the 
entire  world  community,  urge  a halt  to  those  tests  before  it  is  too  late. 

With  regard  to  underground  nuclear  tests,  we  consider  that  the 
problem  is  different  today  from  what  it  was  when  the  Treaty  of 
Moscow  was  sighed  in  1963.4  The  techniques  for  distant  detection 
and  identification  of  underground  explosions  and  seismic  phenomena 
have  advanced  to  such  a degree  that  it  no  longer  is  necessary  for  an 
agreement  to  prohibit  them  to  be  based  on  a complicated  system  of 
international  inspection.  The  studies  and  proposals  of  Sweden,  Japan 
and  Canada  demonstrate  that  it  may  perhaps  not  be  impossible  to 
overcome  the  problem  of  on-site  inspection,  which  has  always  pre- 
vented agreement.  It  is  true  that  there  still  exists  a possibility  of  con- 
fusing one  phenomenon  with  the  other  when  below  a certain 
magnitude.  But  international  relations  cannot  rest  on  absolute  data, 
they  must  be  based  on  genuine  possibilities.  Perfection  has  no  place 
in  the  world  of  politics.  The  risks  of  discovery  would  be  so  great  that 
we  Cannot  suppose  that  one  party  to  the  Treaty  would  be  foolhardy 
enough  to  violate  it.  We  therefore  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Disarmament  Committee  to  intensify  its  efforts  aimed  at  achiev- 
ing an  agreement  prohibiting  underground  nuclear  tests,  which  today 
give  the  main  impulse  to  the  arms  race. 

Throughout  the  world  there  is  a justified  clamour  raised  against 
chemical  and  biological  weapons;  The  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol of  1925 5 do  not  suffice,  for  they  merely  prohibit  the  use  of  such 
weapons.  As  soon  as  possible  there  must  be  elaborated  a treaty  pro- 
hibiting the  production  and  stockpiling  of  such  weapons.  At  the  same 
time,  it  seems  urgent  indeed  that  these  countries  which  still  have  not 
done  so  should  become  parties  to  the  Geneva  Protocol.  As  far  as  the 
scope  of  that  Protocol  is  concerned,  we  are  in  favour  of  its  broadest 
possible  interpretation. 


* Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  291-293. 
' Post,  pp.  764-765. 
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The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  submitted  a draft  treaty 
condemning  the  production,  stockpiling  and  use  of  biological  weapons, 
but  not  including  chemical  weapons.6  Two  points  of  that  treaty  seem 
to  us  both  valuable  and  useful:  first,  the  ingenious  system  for  control 
based  upon  a type  of  “complaint  procedure”  similar  to  that  already 
adopted  in  the  Treaty  of  Tiatelolco,  applying  in  the  case  of  suspicious 
events;  and  second,  the  fact  that  both  projection  and  stockpiling  are 
also  included.  Mexico  hopes  to  see  the  Disarmament  Committee,  in  the 
coming  year,  complete  the  preparation  of  a draft  treaty  forbidding 
the  manufacture,  stockpiling  and  use  of  both  these  types  of  weapons. 

With  regard  to  the  prevention  of  an  arms  race  in  the  sea-bed,  we 
believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  subjects  in  the  agenda  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Committee  that  is  also  ripe  for  a treaty.  The  negotiations  which 
are  at  present  being  carried  out  in  the  Committee  itself  should,  there- 
fore, lead  to  the  transmission  to  this  Assembly  of  a draft  which  will 
allow  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  to  pronounce  themselves  on 
this  matter  which^to  a greater  or  lesser  extent,  has  implications  and  im- 
portance for  all.  Regardless  of  the  contents  of  such  a draft  we  do  be- 
lieve it  essential  that  it  truly  reflect  the  general  view  already  expressed 
in  the  debates  of  the  Assembly,  namely,  that  the  exploration,  and  the 
use  and  exploitation  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  must  be  reserved 
exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Very  recently  the  capital  of  my  country  witnessed  an  event  that  we 
are  convinced  will  have  historic  significance  in  international  efforts 
to  achieve  peace  and  disarmament  This  year,  between  2 and  9 Septem- 
ber, there  took  place  in  Mexico  the  first  session  of  the  Organization 
for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America  (OPAN- 
AL) . It  was  the  culmination  of  almost  five  years  of  persevering  efforts 
carried  out  together  by  all  the  States  of  Latin  America.  The  objective 
is  to  ensure  observance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Tiatelolco7 
and  compliance  with  its  two  fundamental  aims,  namely,  to  guarantee 
the  total  absence  of  nuclear  weapons  from  the  territories  to  which  the 
Treaty  applies  and  equitably  to  encourage  and  promote  the  peaceful 
use  of  the  atom  in  the  region.  At  the  opening  meeting  we  had  the 
honour  of  having  with  us  the  Secretary-General,  U Thant,  who  said 
something  for  winch  we  are  deeply  grateful.  He  said  that : 

. . . ta  a world  where  too  often  we  see  dark  and  ominous  clouds,  tlie  Treaty  of 
Tlateloco  will  stand  as  a beacon  * 

The  first  of  the  objectives  we  seek  in  itself  offers  us  a twofold  advan- 
tage : to  remove  from  the  Latin  American  countries  that  are  or  may  be 
parties  to  the  Treaty  the  danger  of  becoming  targets  for  nuclear 
attacks  and.  to  avoid  the  squandering  in  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons  of  the  resources  which  we  so  deeply  need  in  the  light  of  the 
requirements  of  our  countries. 

We  must  stress  the  fact  that  the  Treaty  of  Tiatelolco,  which  created 
the  Organization  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
America  was  conceived  to  cover  an  entire  sub-continent  of  more  than 


* Ante,  pp.  431-433. 

7 Documents  on  Disarmament , 1967,  pp.  69  If. 
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20  million  square  kilometres,  where  more  than  260  million  human 
beings  live.  We  feel  that  we  should  also  stress  the  fact  that  wliat  has 
already  been  achieved  is  truly  impressive— -the  territories  of  the  four- 
teen members  of  OPANAL,  as  the  Organization  is  known  by  its  ini- 
tials in  Spanish,  where  the  Treaty  is  already  in  force  covers  more  than 
5.5  miJ.Mon  square  kilometres  and  a population  of  approximately 
100  million. 

But  apart  from  trying  to  achieve  the  military  denuclearization  of 
Latin  America,  the  Treaty  is  intended  to  encourage  the  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  energy  in  order  to  speed  up  the  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment of  the  Latin  American  countries.  We  therefore  hope  that 
OPANAL  will  foment  and  promote  international  co-operation  where- 
by the  Latin  American  countries  will  be  given  wider  access  to  nuclear 
technology  and  particularly  to  those  aspects  which  are  most  in  keeping 
with  our  needs. 

Thus  the  people  and  the  Governments  that  have  struggled  so  hard 
and  so  constantly  for  success  to  crown  this  generous  undertaking  hope 
that  now,  in  order  to  make  our  achievement  more  effective,  the  coun- 
tries of  the  region  that  have  not  as  yet  done  so  will  adhere  to  the  Treaty. 
Basing  ourselves  on  the  very  valuable  opinions  that  we  have  received, 
we  have  reason  to  state  that  both  because  of  the  cost  and  because  of  the 
risks  of  contamination  inherent  in  their  use  in  the  present  stage  of 
technology,  a country  which  forswears  the  carrying  out  of  nuclear 
tests  for  peaceful  purposes  by  its  own  means  will  be  sacrificing  nothing 
in  comparison  with  tne  true,  opportunities  it  will  have  for  economic 
development.  Thisis  particularly  so  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  explosions  will  be  accessible  to  them 
through  an  appropriate  international  organ. 

The  parties  to  the  Tlatelolco  Treaty  also  hope  that  the  nuclear 
Powers,  heeding  the  appeals  of  this  General  Assembly,  will  make  a 
valuable  contribution  by  means  of  the  signing  and  ratification  of  Addi- 
tional Protocol  II,  under  which  they  would  respect  the  military  de- 
nuclearization status  of  Latin  America. 

One  of  the  basic  features  of  our  day,  which  is  of  specific  interest  to 
the  small  and  middle-sized  nations,  is  that  there  seems  to  be  in  opera- 
tion a dissociation  between  local  conflicts  and  a direct  confrontation 
among  the  major  Powers.  That  is  something  which  must  reassure  us  as 
men,  but  which  at  the  same  time  forces  us  to  recognize  another  fact,  and 
that  is  that  a detente  and  perhaps  a final  agreement  among  the  nuclear 
Powers  on  disarmament  will  not  necessarily  mean  that  wars  will  not 
break  out  in  the  world.  If  the  primary  function  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  very  raison  d'etre  for  its  creation  and  continued  existence,  is  to  de- 
fend peace,  then  it  is  equally  indispensable  that  we  deal  with  those 
measures  which  the  Organization  itself  or  its  regional  dependent  bod- 
ies might  adopt,  so  that  the  aggressiveness  which  modern  studies  have 
revealed  as  one  of  the  instincts  of  mankind  may  be  channelled  through 
different  paths  and  roads  than  those  that  lead  to  armed  clashes.  There- 
fore, I would  repeat  a thought  which  I voiced  in  the  General  Assembly 
in  1965,  namely,  the  possibility  of  trying,  particularly  in  regional 
frameworks,  to  carry  out  serious  efforts  in  the  examination  of,  and 
ultimately  agreement  upon,  disarmament  measures  aniohg  the  non- 
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nuclear  Powers,  the  majority  of  which  are  developing  countries.9 

When  the  Heads  of  State  of  Latin  America— to  refer  only  to  that 
region  of  the  world  of  which  Mexico  is  a part-met  in  Punta  del  Este 
in  April  1967,  they  expressed  their  intention  to  limit  military  expendi- 
tures to  the  true  requirements  of  national  security,  in  accordance  with 
the  constitutional  provisions  of  each  country,  and  thus  to  avoid  those 
expenditures  which  are  hot  deemed  indispensable  to  carry  out  specific 
missions  of  the  armed  forces  and  to  meet  international  commitments 
which  bind  those  Governments  which  have  them— some  countries,  such 
as  Mexico,  have  ho  such  international  commitments.10 

The  very  painful  conflict  which  engulfed  the  two  sister  Republics 
of  El  Salvador  and  Honduras  taught  us  many  things ; but  among 
those  lessons  was  the  urgent  need  to  recognize  the  grave  danger  to 
peace— hot  of  the  world,  but  of  some  peoples— constituted  by  the  fact 
that  the  competent  organs  of  the  international  community  have  failed 
to  make  a greater  effort  to  slow  down  the  arms  race  among  the  small- 
and  middle-sized  nations. 

While  the  international  order  is  as  it  is  today— in  a primitive  stage 
of  creation,  without  a central  body  organizing  it  in  many  cases,  and 
without  coercive  measures  to  be  applied — it  is  inevitable  that  many 
countries  of  the  world— Mexico  being  a fortunate  exception,  for  ob- 
vious geopolitical  reasons^— will  have  to  achieve  a balance  or  power. 
Any  realistic  effort  to  slow  down  the  arms  race  must  accept  that  fact 
as  a point  of  departure,  and  not  try  to  overlook  it.  For  this  reason, 
even  in  Latin  America,  an  area  possessing  so  many  historical  similar- 
ities, it  is  indispensable  that  the  problem  be  tackled,  as  our  Presidents 
have  already  urged.  Mexico  considers  that  the  most  adequate  way  of 
doing  so  appears  to  be  oh  the  basis  of  sub-regional  agreements  through 
negotiations  touching  on  specific  situations,  without  claiming  to  give 
general  answers  which,  though  motivated  by  the  most  generous  and 
noble  purpose  are  still  hot  entirely  feasible  today. 

Another  lesson  we  draw  from  the  painful  conflict  to  which  I am 
referring,  one  which  we  Mexicans  deeply  hope  will  never  again  break 
out,  is  that  of  the  effectiveness  of  regional  organizations  when  they  can 
act  without  being  impeded  by  the  controversies  separating  the  super- 
Powers,  and  when,  moreover,  as  in  the  case  of  tne  Organization  of 
American  States,  the  only  great  Power  member  of  it,  the  United 
States,  allowed  the  Latin  Americans  themselves  to  seek  the  formulas 
for  solution,  yet  offering  to  support  them,  within  the  limitations  which 
the  United  States  forthrightly  and  clearly  outlined  to  us. 

Finally,  and  without  going  into  details  that  would  not  be  in  keeping 
with  this  debate,  I would  say  that  the  Central  American  conflict 
underscored  a series  of  problems  which  beset  and  afflict  many  other 
regions,  and  which  in  some  cases  tend  to  worsen : namely,  over-popula- 
tion j the  archaic  structure  of  land-tenure,  the  insufficiency  of  the  ma- 
chinery for  safeguarding  human  rights,  and  one  which  we  had  not 
considered— that  6f  the  economic  integration  of  a number  of  countries, 
the  benefits  of  which  are  undeniable*  in  that  such  integration  can  create 
greater  opportunity  for  industrial  development  on  an  adequate  level. 

• General  Assembly  Official  Records:  Twentieth  Session,  ISffGtIi  Plenary  Meet- 
ing, p.  0. 

10  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  May  8, 1967,  p.  721. 
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It  can,  however,  also  create  grave  tensions  when,  paradoxically,  it 
exacerbates  nationalistic  feelings  and  tendencies,  even  among  States 
which  are  part  of  the  same  community,  as  various  Constitutions  of 
the  Central  American  countries  proclaim. 


Address  by  Foreign  Minister  Schumann  to  the  General 
Assembly  {Extract},  September  24,  1969 1 


However,  whatever  the  efforts  deployed  in  favour  of  peace,  are 
they  not  condemned  to  remain  incomplete  and  illusory  as  long  as 
we  have  not  tackled  the  most  important  and  most  difficult  of  world 
problems,  that  of  disarmament?  My  country  has  for  many  years  at- 
tempted to  define  its  real  conditions.  It  appears  to  ustliat  the  security 
of  the  world  cannot  arid  should  not  be  confused  with  the  fragile 
equilibnum-betweeh  sevcral  States  endo\yed  with  the  atomic  weapon ; 
hence,  disarmament  cannot,  in -our  view,  be  limited  to  certain  partial 
measures  whosesoleeffect  is  to  strengthen  the  monopoly  of  the  niiclear 
Powers.  Nor  can  it  be  limitcd  to  bilateral  agreements,  which,  however 
profitable  for  detente  aim  essentially  at  slowing  down  the  growth  of 
the  armaments  of  already  over-armed  Powers. 

The  security  of  mankind— that  is,  the  guarantee  against  any  form  of 
war  and,  first  of  all,  quite  obviously,  against  the  worst  form  of  anni- 
hilation, ato^  war— depends  on  a set  of  strict  conditions  which 
explain  the  characteristics  that  we  have  long  wished  to  give  to  the 
disarmament  undertaking.  We  want  this  disarmament  to  be,  first  of 
allj  applied  to  the  Powers  possessing  nuclear  weapons  and  we  want 
it  to  lead,  under  strict  and  effective  control,  to  the  elimination  of  the 
means  of  delivery  of  these  w eapons,  as  well  as  their  arsenals.  We  wTant 
this  nuclear  disarmament  to  be  accompanied  by  a disarmament  of  con- 
ventional weapons,  in  such  a way  that  no  imbalance  of  forces  may 
result  from  the  completion  of  its  successive  stages.  We  want  these 
measures  of  prohibition  and  control  to  extend  to  biological  and  chem- 
ical weapons,  whose  fearsome  effects  were  recently  described  by  the 
group  of  experts  named  by  the  Secretary-General  of  our  Organization. 
France  which,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  the  depositary  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol  which  prohibits  this  type  of  weapon,2  would  like  to  see  this 
instrument  receive  a universal  application.  Lastly,  we  must  also  pre- 
vent the  militarization  of  a.  new  field  open  to  human  activity;  that  of 
the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor.  Therein  Jie  the  characteristics  of  an 
authentic  disarmament.  To  engage  in  this  enterprise  with  the  desire 
to  complete  it  requires  that  the  nuclear  Powers,  first  of  all,  agree  and 
co-operate,  which  implies  an  obstinate  search  for  a lasting  detente. 
France,  in  the  forefront,  wishes  to  reaffirm  that  it  is  ready  for  this 
commitment  of  cooperation  and  sincerity. 

• • • • • • 0 


1 A/PV.1763  (prov. ) , pp.  32-35. 
3 Post,  pp.  764-765. 
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Report  by  Secretary-General  Thant  on  the  Implementation 
of  the  Results  of  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- 
Weapon  States,  September  24, 1969  1 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

1.  The  General  Assembly,  at  its  twenty-third  session,  considered, 
under  item  96,  the  results  of  the  Conference  of  N on-N uelca  r-Wea  pon 
States,  held  at  Geneva  from  29  August  to  28  September  1968.  The 
General  Assembly  concluded  its  deliberations  on  this  item  by  adopting 
resolution  2456  (XXIII)  at  the  1750th  plenary  meeting,  on  20  Decem- 
ber 1968.2 

_ 2.  Fourteen  resolutions  and-a  Declaration  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Conference.3  Some  of  the  resohit-ions  dealt  principally  with  various 
aspects  of  the  disarmament  and  security  questions,  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  international  negotiations 
including  those  at  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  D  *  * armament, 
which  submits  reports  annually  to  the  General  Assembly.  This  applies 
to  resolution  A of  the  Conference  which  reaffirms  some  general  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  embodied  in  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
particularly  in  Article  2,  paragraphs  1 and  4,  and  in  Article  51 ; reso- 
lution B,  dealing  with,  the  establishment  of  nuclear- weapon-free 
zones;  resolution  C,  calling  for  several  partial  measures  in  the  field 
of  nuclear,  disarmament;  resolution  D,  urging  that  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  States  enter  at  an  early 
date  into  bilateral  discussions  on  the  limitation  of  strategic  nuclear 
weapon  systems ; and  resolution  L underlining  the  urgency  of  a uni- 
versal and  comprehensive  solution  of  the  problem  of  nuclear  explosions 
for  peaceful  purposes  in  a way  compatible  with  a comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty.  In  resolution  N,  the  Conference  requested  the  General 
Assembly;  at  its  twenty-third  session,  to  consider  the  best  ways  to 
implement  its  decisions. 

3.  Other  resolutions,  namely  resolutions  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  K and  M 

devoted  mostly  to  various  aspects  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy,  were  related  mainly  to  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  and,  to  a 
certain  degree,  to  the  activities  of  the  specialized  agencies  and  other 
international  bodies.  The  reports  submitted  by  IAEA  and  the  respec- 
tive specialized  agencies,  in  response  to  tile  Secretary-General ’s  request 
made  in  accordance  with  paragraph  6 of  resolution  2456  A (XXIII) 
relate  to  those  resolutions  pertaining  to  particular  aspects  of  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  nuclear  energy  (see  sections  II  arid  III  below).  None  of 
the  international  organizations,  specialized  agencies  or  international 
bodies  concerned  which  were  requested  to  submit  information  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  paragraph  made  any  report  or  reference  to  the 
questions  of  disarmament  or  security.  ..... 

4.  In  paragraph  6 of  resolution  2456  A (XXIII),  the  General 
Assembly  requested  the  Secretary-General  “to  submit  a comprehen- 


1 A/7677,  Sept.  24, 1969. 

* Documents  m Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  797-801. 
«JW<*.,pp.  668-687. 
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sive  report  based  on  the  information  supplied  by  those  concerned  on 
the  progress  achieved  in  the  implementation  of  the  present  resolution 
for  consideration  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-fourth 
session”. 

5.  In  the  other  paragraphs  of  the  resolution  the  General  Assembly : 
(a)  endorsed  the  Declaration  of  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- 
Weapon  States  and  took  note  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference (paragraphs  1 and  2)  ; (b)  requested  the  Secretary-General  to 
transmit  the  resolution  and  the  Declaration  to  the  Governments  of 
States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  members  of  the  specialized 
agencies  and  of  the  IAEA*  and  to  the  international  bodies  concerned, 
for  their  careful  consideration  (paragraph  3) ; (c)  invited  the  spe- 
cialized agencies,  the  IAEA  arid  other  international  bodies  concerned 
to  report  to  the  Secretary-General  on  the  action  taken  by  them  in 
connexion  with  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  respective  reso- 
lutions ot ! i e Conference,  and  in  particular  invited  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  United  Nations  Devel- 
opment Programme  (UNDP)  arid  IAEA  to  continue,. in  consultatiori 
with  their  member  States,  the  study  of  the  recommendations  of  reso- 
lution J of  the  Conference  (paragraphs  4 and  5) ; (d)  requested  the 
Secretary-General  to  places  on  the  provisional  agenda  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  the  question  of  implemen- 
tation, taking  irito  account  the  reports  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  and  IAEA,  of  the 
remits  of  the  Conference,  including  the  question  of  convening  early 
in  1970  a meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Coirimissiqn  to 
consider  disarriiamerit  arid  the  related  question  of  the  security  of 
nations;  arid  the  question  of  further  international  co-operation  iri  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  with  particular  regard  to  the  special 
needs  and  interests  of  the  developing  countries  (paragraph  7) ; (e) 
requested  the  Secretary-Gerieral,  m accordance  with  resolution  G of 
the  Conference*  to  appoint  a group  of  experts  to  prepare  a full  report 
on  possible  contributioris  of  nuclear  technology  to  the  economic  and 
scientific  advancement  of  the  developing  couritries  (paragraph  8)  ; 
(f)  endorsed  the  recommendation  that -the  Secretary-General  should 
draw  the  attention  of  the  group  of  experts  to  the  desirability  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  experience  of  IAEA  (paragraph  8) ; (g)  requested 
the  Secretary-General  to  transmit' ihe  report  of  the  experts  to  the 
Governments  of  States  Members  of  the  United  NatioriSj  the  specialized 
agencies  and;  of  IAEA  in  time  to  permit  its  consideration  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  its  twenty-fourth  session  (paragraph  10). 

6.  In  accordance  with  paragraph  9 of  the  resolution,  the  Secretary: 
General  appointed  a group  of  experts  to  prepare  a full  report  on  all 
possible  contributions  of  nuclear  technology  to  the  economic  and  sci- 
entific advancement  of  the  developing  couritries.  The  report  was  sub- 
rriitted  to  the  Members  of  the  General  Assembly  on  24  July  1969 
(A/7568). 

7.  With  regard  to  the  implementation  of  paragraphs  3 to  6 of  the 
resolution,  the  Secretary-General : (a)  transmitted  to  the  Govem- 
riients  of  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  members  of  the 
specialized  agencies  and  of  IAEA  the  text  of  resolution  2456  A 
(XXIII)  ana  a copy  of  the  Final  Document  of  the  Conference  of 
Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States,  containing  the  resolutions  and  the  Dec- 
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laration  of  the  Conference;  and  (b)  addressed  all  the  specialized 
agencies,  IAEA  and  UNDP,  transmitting  to  them  the  text  of  resolu- 
tion 2456  A (XXIII)  and  the  Final  Document  of  the  Conference  of 
Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States  and  drawing  their  attention  to  the 
relevant  paragraphs  of  the  resolution ; and  requested  them  to  report  on 
the  action  taken  by  them  concerning  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  respective  resolutions  and  to  submit  any  information  they  might 
wish  to  furnish  for  inclusion  in  the  report  to  be  prepared  under 
operative  paragraph  6 of  the  resolution. 

n.  REPLY  PROM  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  ENERGY  AGENCY 

8.  The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  submitted  a report 
(see  annex),4  dealing  with  many  questions  discussed  at  the  Conference 
of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States  arid,  covered  by  several  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Conference.  In  transmitting  the  report  on  17  July  1969, 
IAEA  informed  the  Secretary-General  that  the  document  was  a prog- 
ress report  which  was  also  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Agency’s  General  Conference  to  meet  in  September,  that  relevant 
action  taken  by  the  latter  would  be  described  in  this  year’s  annual  re- 
port of  the  Agency  to  the  General  Assembly  and  that  continuing  action 
in  the  years  alieadwoUldbe  reported  upon  in  subsequent  annual  reports. 
The  report  dealt  primarily  with  the  following  problems : 

(*a)  Finance  for  nuclear  energy  activities  (Conference  resolutions 
Hand I).  The  IAEA  presented  mformatiori  on  two  sources  of  financ- 
ing of  the  nuclear  energy  activities,  i.e.,  its  regular  programme  of  tech- 
nical assistance  under  tne  Operational  Budget  and  the  United  Nations 
Development  Programme  Technical  Assistance  (UNDP/TA)  or 
Special  Fund  (UNDP/SF)  components.  This  section  of  the  IAEA 
report  supplied  a detailed  analysis  of  results  achieved  so  far  and  indi- 
cated the  main  problems  confronting  the  IAEA  and  the  UNDP  in  this 
field.  The  IAEA  did  not  elaborate  on  the  remaining  sources  of  financ- 
ing of  nuclear  energy  activities  mentioned  in  its  report— the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  bilateral  goverm 
mental  arrangements  and  private  investment  sources. 

(b)  Special  fissionable  materials  (Conference  resolutions  Hand*)'). 
In  resolutions  H and  J,  the  Conference  (a)  recommended  that  IAEA 
study  the  most  effective  means  of  ensuring  access  to  special  fissionable 
materialson  a commercial  basis;  and  (b)  requested  IAEA  to  consider 
the  establishment  of  a fund  of  special  fissionable  materials  for  the  bene- 
fit of  non-nuclear-weapon  States  and,  in  particular,  of  developing 
countries.  In  reply  to  this  request,  IAEA.,  in  its  report,  informea  the 
Secretary-General  that  the  Director-General  had  included  an  item 
on  the  subject  in  the  provisional  agenda  of  the  next  session  of  the 
Agency’s  General  Conference  in  September  1969.  A summary  of  such 
action  as  the  Conference  might  decide  to  take  would  be  included  in  the 
Agency’s  annual  report  to  the  General  Assembly. 

(c)  Themse  of  nuclear  explosives  for  peaceful  purposes  (Confer- 
ence resolutions  H aiid  L).  The  IAEA  report  referred  to  steps  taken 
by  the  Agency  in;  this  regard,  both  before  and  after  the  Conference  of 


4 Ante,  pp.  350-373. 
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Non-N ucl ear- Weapon  States.  In  particular,  it  mentioned  the  decision 
of  the  Board  of  Governors,  adopted  at  its  meeting  in  February  1969, 
to  create  a special  ad  hoc  committee  in  which  all  States  members  of  the 
Agency  would  have  an  opportunity  to  be  represented  and  to  present 
their  views.  The  report  further  stated  that  the  Board  of  Governors  had 
also  taken  note  of  Conference  resolution  L,  which  stressed  the  need  for 
international  arrangements  aimed  at  regulating  and  controlling  all 
explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  compatible  with  a comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty. 5 

(d)  Nuclear  information  (Conference  resolution  H).  The  report 
contained  a detailed  summary  of  the  wide  scope  of  services  provided 
by  the  Agency.  According  to  the  report,  the  Agency’s  role  in  this  field 
was  that. of  a clearinghouse  rather  than  that  of  a generator  of  new 
information.  The  Agency  was  providing  an  ever-increasing  library 
service  to  the  member  States  and  their  scientific  institutions.  Each 
year  the  Agency  convenes  about  twelve  major  scientific  meetings  and 
from  thirty  to  forty  smaller  meetings  and  organizes  educational 
seminars,  scientific  panels,  study  groups  and  research  co-ordination 
meetings.  The  useful  opportunity  for  a comprehensive  review  of 
advances  in  nuclear  science  is  provided  by  the  major  international 
conferences  on  tile  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  organized  by  the 
Agency.  So  far,  three  such  conferences  had  been  organized,  ana  the 
fourth,  prepared  by  IAEA,  would  be  held  in  1971.  Furthermore,  the 
Agency  was  at  present  one  of  the  largest  scientific  publishers  in  Europe. 
In  1970  IAEA  would  bring  into  operation  a computer-based  Inter- 
national Nuclear  Information  System.  The  activity  of  the  Agency  in 
the  field  of  international  exchange  of  scientific  information  had  been 
substantially  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  virtually  all  scientific  infor- 
mation was  how  being  released  as  it  was  produced,  and  that  most 
information  of  a technological  character  was  no  longer  withheld  for 
reasons  of  military  secrecy. 

.(e)  Training  and  research  (Conference  resolution  M).  The  ac- 
tivity of  the  Agency  in  this  field  has  been  covered  mainly  by  the  fellow- 
ship programme  started  in  1958.  Since  that  time,  more  than  3,300 
scientists  and  technologists  have  been  trained  under  regular  Or  long- 
term fellowships  awarded  by  the  Agency.  The  Agency  also  offers 
special  training  facilities  through  the  Centre  for  Theoretical  Physics 
in  Trieste.  The  topic  of  nuclear  training  was  dealt  with  also  in  the 
report  prepared  by  the  group  of  experts'  ( A/7568 ) appointed  by  the 
Secretary-General  in  conformity  with  paragraph  8 of  resolution 
2456  A (XXIII). 

(f)  Safeguards  of  IAEA  (Conference  resolutions  E and  F).  The 
recommendation  contained  in  resolution  E that  States  should  accept 
the  Agency’s  safeguards  system  was  addressed  to  States  rather  than 
to  the  Agency.  Nevertheless,  this  implied  considerable  effort  by  the 
Agency,  and  according  to  the  report  of  IAEA  preparations  in  this 


*On  the  subject  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions,  a special  report  on  the  estab- 
lishment* within  the  framework  of  IAEA,  of  an  international  service  for  nuclear 
explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  under  appropriate  international  control 
(A/7678),  is  being  submitted  by  the  Secretary-General  for  the  consideration  by 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-fourth  session  in  accordance  with  resolution 
2456  C (XXIII)  [footnote  In  original). 
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respect  were  already  being  made.  As  regards  the  functioning  of  the 
safeguards  system  the  Agency’s  report  presented  a thorough  explana- 
tion of  several  aspects  of  this  topic  and  depicted  the  procedures  of 
periodic  review  of  the  system.  One  of  the  two  divisions  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Safeguards  within  the  Agency’s  secretariat  was  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  research  development  on  safeguards  and  started  a full-scale 
systems  analysis  which  would  also  draw  upon  systems  analyses  being 
made  in  member  States.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Agency’s  safe- 
guards research  and  development  programme  was  to  develop  instru- 
mentation that  would  enable  it  to  concentrate  on  certain  key  points 
or  to  mechanize  safeguards  procedures  to  a greater  extent.  The  safe- 
guards system  does  allow  for  simpler  procedures  to  be  applied  to  fis- 
sionable materials  in  small  quantities  for  use  in  scientific  research. 
Facilities  holding  small  quantities  have  not  been  inspected.  Rules 
against  industrial  espionage  -were  incorpori  ted  in  safeguards  agree- 
ments with  member  States.  The  report  also  mentioned  the  question  of 
certain  duplications  in  the  application  of  various  procedures  with 
respect  to  safeguards,  stressed  the  desirability  that  such  duplications 
be  avoided,  recalling. at  the  same  time  the  difficulties  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  avoiding  such  duplications.  . 

(g)  Composition  of  the  Hoard  of  Governors  of  IAEA  (Confer- 
ence resolutions  H and  K).  The  Agency’s  General  Conference  in 
September  1968  adopted  a resolution  in  which  it  requested  the  Board 
of  Governors  to  review  article  VI  of  the  IAEA  Statute,  which  laid 
down  how  the  Board  is  to  be  constituted  and  function.0  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1969  the  Board  decided  to  set  up  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the 
whole  for  the  purpose  of  the  review,  inviting  those  members  of  the 
Agency  not  serving  on  the  Board  to  be  represented  at  its  meetings. 
The  committee  submitted  a report  to  the  Board  stating  that  changes 
in  article  VI  of  the  Statute  had  become  necessary,  that  many  members 
were  of  the  view  that  a modest  increase  in  the  Board’s  present  size  of 
twenty-five  members  was  desirable,  but  that  further  study  and  negotia- 
tions would  be  needed  in  order  to  devise  an  amendment  that  could 
command  the  wide  acceptance  required  to  bring  it  into  effect.  The 
Board  decided  at  its  meeting  in  June  to  transmit  the  material  as  an 
interim  report  to  the  General  Conference  and  to  inform  the  Confer- 
ence of  its  intention  to  continue  its  studv  with  a view  to  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  article  as  soon  ns  it  was  able  to  do  so. 

III.  REPLIES  FROM  THE  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 

9.  In  his  reply,  the  President  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  informed  the  Secretary-General: 

I have  raised  with  the  Executive  Directors  of  the  Bank,  who  represent  the 
Bank’s  member  countries,  the  desirability  of  conferring  on  nuclear  energy  proj- 
ects the  special  status  implied  by  resolution  ,T.  The  Executive  Directors  are  mind- 
ful of  the  potential  of  nuclear  energy,  but  believe  that  it  would  do  a disservice 
to  our  member  countries,  and  be  a misallocation  of  development  resources,  were 
we  to  finance  a nuclear  energy  project  which  did  not  appear  to  be  both  a priority 
project  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  economy  of  the  country  as  a whole  and 
also  that  the  most  economically  advantageous  of  the  various  power  alternatives 


•For  art  VI,  see  American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1956,  pp. 
919-920. 
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available  to  the  country  at  the  same  time.  Therefore,  we  believe  that  the  criteria 
applicable  to  nuclear  energy  projects  should  be  the  same  as  those  applicable 
to  other  kinds  of  projects  coming  to  the  Bank  for  financing.  We  are  fully  pre- 
pared to  consider  sympathetically  requests  for  the  financing  of  nuclear  energy 
projects  which,  tested  by  those  criteria,  are  found  to  be  economically  justified. 

10.  The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  submitted  a detailed 
report,  dealing  with  the  nuclear  applications  in  the  field  of  food  and 
agriculture.  It  was  prepared  by  the  joint  FAO/IAEA  Division  of 
Atomic  Energy  in  Food  and  Agriculture,  deals  especially  with  the 
area  of  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  and  is  closely  related  to  the 
report  prepared  by  the  group  of  experts  (A/7568)  7 appointed  in  con- 
formity with  paragraph  8 of  resolution  2456  A.  (XXIII)., The  FAO 
report  had  been  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  group,  whose 
report  deals,  in  paragraphs  136  to  159,  with  the  topic  of  the  uses  of 
nuclear  techniques  in  food  and  agriculture. 

11 . Iii  response  to  the  Secretary-Greneral’s  letter,  several  specialized 
agencies,  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association,  the  International  Finance  Corpo- 
ration, the  International  Labour  Organization,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  Universal  Postal  Union  and  the  World  Meteoro- 
logical Organization  replied  that  after  having  considered  the  text  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference  of  the  Non-Nuclear-Weapon 
States  they  felt  that  no  action  or  comment  was  called  for  on  their 
part.  Some  of  them,  however,  submitted  information  on  their  activities 
to  the  group  of  experts  appointed  to  prepare  a report  on  possible  con- 
tributions of  nuclear  technology  to  the  economic  and  scientific  advance- 
ment of  the  developing  countries.  The  group  of  experts*  in  their  report* 
acknowledged  with  gratitude  the  helpful  co-operation  of  the  special- 
ized agencies  concerned. 

IV.  CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

12.  International  co-operation  in  the  application  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology has  now,  and  will  continue  to  have,  an  ever-growing  signifi- 
cance. Above  all,  the  records  of  the  Agency  have  shown  that  it  has 
overcome,  with  considerable  success,  many  problems  and  obstacles 
connected  with  the  expanding  nature  of  international  co-operation  in 
different  spheres  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  However,  with 
the  accelerating  progress  in  the  manifold  applications  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy and  with  the  growing  needs  and  demands  on  the  part  of  a con- 
siderable number  of  States,  many  new  problems  arise. 

13.  In  the  interests  of  mankind,  and  particularly  those  of  the 

developing  countries,  it.  is  imperative  that  intensive  efforts  be  made 
to  explore  the  outstanding  problems  in  order  to  find  the  best  solution 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The  attention  given  to  finding  such 
absolution  and  the  intellectual  and  material  resources  dedicated  to 
that  end  by  all  the  members  of  the  international  community  and  by 
the  international  bodies,  concerned  must  be  con- 

tinuous and  must  increase  proportionately  to  the  growing  importance 
and  comprehensiveness  of  the  problem.  The  most  promising  and  pos- 
sibly the  only  feasible  way  to  solve  complex  problems  of  a political, 
economic,  financial  and  technical  nature  is  to  be  found  in  the  max- 

7 Ante,  pp.  256-263. 
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imum  development  of  international  co-operation  and  the  fullest  utili- 


zation of  the  international  organizations,  agencies  and  other  bodies 
competent  to  deal  with  them.  In  this  manner,  all  available  forces  for 
the  most  effective  exploitation  of  the  peaceful  application  of  nuclear 
energy  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  can  be  mobilized  for  the  most  rapid 
progress. 


struggles  of  the  people  of  various  countries  are  vigorously  developing 
and  forcefully  pounding  at  the  reactionary  rule  of*  the  imperialists 
and  their  lackeys.  U;S.  imperialism  and  social-imperialism  are  beset 
with  difficulties  both  at  home  and  abroad  and  are  finding  things 
tougher  and  tougher.  In  order  to  contend  for  spheres  of  influence.and 
suppress  the  people  of  various  countries,  they  chant  peace  while  both 
of  mem  are  actually  engaged  in  frenzied  arms  expansion  and  war 
preparations.  They  are  stepping  up  their  collusion  in  their  attempt  to 
form  a ring  of  encirclement  against  Chinaand  carry  out  war  threats 
against  her.  In  order  to  cover  up  their  ulterior  motives,  they  slan- 
derously counter-charge  us  with  having  so-called  expansionist  am- 
bitions and  even  insinuate  that  we  intend  to  launch  a nuclear  war. 

From  the  very  first  day  of  the  founding  of  the  People’s  Republic 
of  China,  we  have  declared  explicitly  that  we  firmly  stand  for  the 
safeguarding  of  world  peace  and  oppose  wars  of  aggression.  Ours  is 
a true  socialist  country  and  we  will  never  commit  aggression  against 
others.  We  develop  nuclear  weapons  solely  for  defence  and  for  break- 
ing the  nuclear  monopoly,  and  our  ultimate  aim  is  to  eliminate  nuclear 
weapons.  But  the  peace  we  uphold  is  one  based  on  principles,  that  is, 
peace  based  on  the  Five  Principles  of  mutual  respect  for  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  sovereignty,  mutual  nori-aggression,  non-interference  in 
each  other’s  internal  affairs,  equality  and  mutual  benefit,  and  peaceful 
<^xistehce.  We  will  never  barter  away  principles.  Our  great  leader 
Chairman  Mao  sai^  long  ago:  “We  will  not  attack  unless  we.-are  at- 
tacked ; if  we  are  attacked,  we  will  certainly  counter-attack.”  We  must 
make  full  preparations  against  the  war  threats  of  U.S.  imperialism 
and^cial-im  including  their  nuclear  war  threats.  If  they 

should  insist  on  imposing  a war  of  aggression  on  us,  we  will  firmly 
resist  to  the  end  until  final  victory. 


^PekingiRevieiDiOct.  8;1969,  p.  18.  The  address  was  delivered  at  a reception 
on  the  eve  of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  C.P.R. 


Address  by  Premier  Chou  En-lai  {Extract}, 
September  30,  1969 1 


The  present  international  situation  is  excellent.  The  revolutionary 
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Chinese  Communist  Communique  on  Underground 
Nuclear  Test,  October  4,  1969 1 

At  a time  when  hundreds  of  millions  of  armymen  and  civilians 
throughout  Chiiia  were  warmly  celebrating  the  glorious  festive  occa- 
sion of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  great  People’s 
Republic  of  China,  a new  hydrogen  bomb  explosion  was  successfully 
conducted  over  the  western  region  of  the  country  on  September  29, 
1969 ; prior  to  this,  on  September  23,  1969,  China  successfully  con- 
ducted her  first  underground  nuclear best. 

This  is  a great  victory  for  invincible  Mao  Tsetung  Thought!  It  is 
another  fruitful  result  of  the  Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Revolution ! 
It  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  by  the  Chinese  workers,  commanders  and 
fighters  of  the  People’s  Liberation  Army,  engineering  and  technical 
personnel  and  scientific  workers  engaged  in  the  research,  manufacture 
and  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  personnel  concerned  who, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  China  with  Chairman  Mao  as  its  leader  and  Vice-Chairman 
Lin  as  its  deputy  leader,  have  actively  responded  to  Chairman  Mao’s 
call,  “Unite  to  win  still  greater  victories,”  held  aloft  the  great  red 
banner  of  Marxism-Lenihism-Mao  Tsetung  Thought,  given  promi- 
nence to  proletarian  politics,  deepened,  the  mass  movement  for  the 
living  study  and  application  of  Mao  Tsetung  Thought,  carried  out 
various  fighting  tasks  set  forth  by  the  Ninth  Party  Congress,  and 
‘‘grasped  revolution,  promoted  production  and  other  work  and  pre- 
paredness against  war.” 

These  hew  achievements  in  China’s  development  of  nuclear  weapons 
serve  as  another  heavy  blow  at  the  nuclear  monopoly  by  U.S.  im- 
perialism and  social-imperialism ; they  are  a great  encouragement  and 
support  to  the  heroic  Vietnamese  people  who  are  courageously  carrying 
on  the  war  against  U.S;  aggression  and  for  national  salvation,  to  the 
Laotian  people  who  are  fighting  against  the  armed  invasion  by  U.S. 
imperialism,  and  the  reactionaries  of  Thailand,,  to  the  Palestinian 
and  other  Arab  people  who  are  resisting  the  U.S.  imperialist  and  Zion- 
ist aggression,  and  to  the  people  of  all  countries  who  are  fighting 
courageously  tor  national  independence  and  the  people’s  liberation. 

Our  great  leader  Chairman  Mao  teaches  us : “Heighten  our  vigilance, 
defend  the  motherland  !’’  The  conducting  of  necessary  and  limited 
nuclear  tests  and  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  by  China  are 
entirely  for  the  purpose  of  defence  and  for  breaking  the  nuclear 
monopoly,  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  abolishing  nuclear  weapons.  The 
Chinese  Government  has  solemnly  declared  many  times  that  at  no 
time  and  in  no  circumstances  will  China  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear 
weapohs.  As  in  the  past,  the  Chinese  people  and  Government  will 
continue  to  make  common  efforts  and  persevere  in  the  struggle  to- 
gether with  the  revolutionary  people  of  the  world  and  the  countries 
which  uphold  independence  and  cherish  peace  in  striving  to  achieve 
the  lofty  aim  of  complete  prohibition  and  thorough  destruction  of 
nuclear  weapons. 


1 Hslnhua  despatch,  Oct.  4,1969  \ Peking  Review,  Oct  3, 1969. 
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Joint  American-Soviet  Draft  Treaty  on  the  Prohibition 


of  the  Emplacement  of  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Other 
Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  on  the  Sea-Bed  and  the 
Ocean  Floor  and  in  the  Subsoil  Thereof,  October  7, 
1969 1 

Tlie  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty, 

Recognizing  the  common  interest  of  mankind  in  the  progress  of  the 
exploration  and  use  of  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor  for  peaceful 
purposes, 

Considering  that  the  prevention  of  a nuclear  arms  race  oh  the  seabed 
and  the  ocean  floor  serves  the  interests  of  maintaining  world  peace, 
reduces  international  tensions,  and.  strengthens  friendly  relations 
among  States, 

Convinced  that  this  Treaty  constitutes  a step  towards  the  exclusion 
of  the  seabed,  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof  from  the  arms 
racej  and  determined  to  continue  negotiations  concerning  further 
measures  leading  to  this  end, 

Convinced  that  this  Treaty  constitutes  a step  towards  a Treaty  on 
General  and  Complete  Disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  inter- 
national control,  and  determined  to  continue  negotiations  to  this  end, 

Convinced  that  this  Treaty  will  further  the  purposes  and  principles 
of. the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  in  a manner  consistent  with  the 
“ ' ierhatiohai  law  and  without  infringing  the  freedoms 


li  The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty  undertake  not  to  emplant  or 
emplace  on  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil  thereof 
beyond  the  maximum  contiguous  zone  provided  for  in  the  1958  Geneva 
Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone  2 any 
objects  with  nuclear  weapons  or  any  other  types  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  as  well  as  structures,  launching  installations  or  any  other 
facilities  specifically  designed  for  storing,  testing  or  using  such 
weapons. 

2.  The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty  undertake  not  to  assist,  en- 
courage or  induce  any  State  to  commit  actions  prohibited  by  this 
Treaty  and  not  to  participate  in  any  other  way  in  such  actions. 


zone  ref  erred  to  in  Article  I shall  .be  measured  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  II  of  the- 1958  Geneva  Convention  on  tlie  Terri- 
torial Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone  and  in  accordance  with  interna- 
tional law. 


1 CCD/269,  Oct.  7,1969. 

*15  TJST  1606. 


Have  agreed  as  follows : 


Article  I 


Article  II 

1,  For  the  purpose  of  this  Treaty  the  outer  limit  of  the  contiguous 
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2.  Nothing  in  this  Treaty  shall  be  interpreted  as  supporting  or 
prejudicing  the  position  of  any  State  Party  with  respect  to  rights  or 
claims  which  such  State  Party  may  assert,  or  with  respect  to  recogni- 
tion or  non-recognition  of  rights  or  claims  asserted  by  any  other  State, 
related  to  waters  off  its  coasts,  or  to  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor. 

Article  III 

1.  In  order  to  promote  the  objectives  and  ensure  the  observance  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Treaty,  the  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall 
have  the  right  to  verify  the  activities  of  other  States  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  on  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil  thereof  be- 
yond the  maximum  contiguous  zone,  referred  to  in  Article  II,  if  these 
activities  raise  doubts  concerning  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations 
assumed  under  this  Treaty,  without  interfering  with  such  activities  or 
otherwise  infringing  rights  recognized  under  international  law,  includ- 
ing the  freedoms  of  the  high  seas. 

2.  The  right  of  verification  recognized  by  the  States  Parties  in 
paragraph  1 of  this  Article  may  be  exercised  by  any  State  Party  using 
it  own  means  or  with  the  assistance  of  any  other  State  Party. 

3.  The  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  undertake  to  consult  and  to 
cooperate  with  a view  to  removing  doubts  concerning  the  fulfillment 


Article  IV 


Aiiy  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  may  propose  amendments  to  this 
Treaty.  Amendments  must  be  approved  by  amajority  of  the  votes  of 
all  the  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  including  those  of  all  the  States 
Parties  to  this  Treaty  possessing  nuclear  weapons,  and  shall  enter  into 
force  for  each  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  accepting  such  amendments 
upon  their  acceptance  by  a majority  of  the -Stp^es  Parties  to  the  Treaty, 
including, the  States  which  possess  nuclear  weapons  and  are  Parties  to 
this  Treaty.  Thereafter,  the  amendments  shall  enter  into  force  for  any 
other  Party  to  the  Treaty  after  it  has  accepted  such  amendments. 

Article  V 

Each  Party  to  this  Treaty  shall  in  exercising  its  national  sovereignty 
have  the  right  to  withdraw  from  this  Treaty  if  it  decides  that  extraor- 
dinary events  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  Treaty  have  jeop- 
ardized the  supreme  interests  of.  its  country.  It  shall  give  notice  of 
such  withdrawal  to  all  other  Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  to  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  three  months  in  advance.  Such  notice  shall 
include  a statement  of  the  extraordinary  events  it  considers  to  have 
jeopardized  its  supreme  interests. 

Article  VI 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  for  signature  to  all  States.  Any  State 
which  does  not  sign  the  Treaty  before  its  entry  into  force  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  3 of  this  Article  may  accede  to  it  at  any  time. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratification  by  signatory  States. 
Instruments  pf  ratification  and  of  accession  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
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Governments  of . .,  which  are  hereby  designated  the  De- 

positary Governments. 

8.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  after  the  deposit  of  instru- 
ments of  ratification  by  twenty-two  Governments,  including  the  Gov- 
ernments designated  as  Depositary  Governments  of  this  Treaty. 

4.  For  States  whose  instruments  of  ratification  or  accession  are 
deposited  after  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty  it  shall  enter  into 
force  on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  their  instruments  of  ratification  of 


accession. 


5. 


The  Depositary  Governments  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Gov- 


of  each  signature,  of  the  date  of  deposit  of  each  instrument  of  ratifi- 
cation or  of  accession,  of  the  date  of  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty, 
and  of  the  receipt  of  other  notices. 

6.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the  Depositary  Governments 
pursuant  to  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 


Article  VII 


This  Treaty,  the  English,  Kussian,  French,  Spanish  and  Chinese 
texts  of  which  are  equally  authentic,  snail  be  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  Depositary  Governments.  Duly  certified  copies  of  this  Treaty 
shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Depositary  Governments  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  States  signatory  ana  acceding  thereto. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being  duly  authorized  thereto, 
have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Done  in  at this day  of 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Draft 
Sea-Bed  Treaty,  October  7,  1969 1 

A draft  treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  the  emplacement,  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed  and 
the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil  thereof,  agreed  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  is  submitted  for  the  consideration  of 
theCommittee  onDisarmament.2  . , 

4.  The  Soviet  Union  attaches  great  importance  to  the  exclusion  of 
extensiveareas  of  . the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  which  represent 
two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  from  tlie  sphere  of 
the  arms  race.  Thistask  is  becoming  particularly  urgent  now  that  the 
practical  exploration  of  the  sea-bed  is  just  beginning  and  the  danger 
ls  arising-  that  thi^  hew  field  of  human  endeavour  will  be  used  not  in 
the interastsbi peace  but  for  purposes  of  war  and  destruction. 

*'5.  As  experience  shows,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  stop  > an  arms 
rabe  where  it  is  already  being  carried  on  than  to  prevent  it  from 
spreading  hi  tne;^  which  were  previously  inaccessible  to 

1 CCb/PV;  440,  pp.  5-8. 

* Suprai 
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man  but  are  gradually  being  opened  up  thanks  to  the  achievements  of 
science  and  technology.  International  practice  bears  witness  to  the 
feasibility  and  importance  of  carrying  out  measures  to  prevent  an 
arms  race  in  environments  new  to  man,  such  as  the  Antarctic,  which 
under  the  Treaty  of  1959 3 is  used  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes, 
or  outer  space,  with  regard  to  which  a number  of  demilitarization 
measures  were  laid  down  in  the  Treaty  of  1967.4 

6.  The  Soviet  Union,  hr  its  Memorandum  of  T July  1968  on  some 
urgent  measures  for  stopping  the  arms  race  and  for  disarmament, 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  States  a proposal  that  the  sea-bed 
and  the  ocean  floor  should  be  used  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes.5 
In  elaboration  of  this. the  Soviet  Union  submitted  a draft  treaty  on 
18  March  of  this  year.6 

7.  The  elaboration  of  the  draft  treaty  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean 
floor  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  today  was  carried 
out  in  an  atmosphere  of  fruitful  discussion  which  showed  that  there  is 
a general  realization  of  the  heed  to  prevent  an  arms  race  from  starting 
on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor.  The  joint  efforts  made  it  possible 
to  reach  agreement  on  the  document  now  submitted  to  the  Committee. 

8.  I shall  now  dwell  briefly  on  the  most  important  provisions  of  the 
draft  treaty  which  is  before  the  Committee. 

9.  The  main  undertaking  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  is  laid  down 
in  article  I,  which  provides  for  the  prohibition  of  the  emplacement 
on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil  thereof  of  any 
objects  with  nuclear  weapons  or  any  other  types  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  as  well  as  structures,  launching  installations,  or  any  other 
facilities  specifically  designed  for  storing,  testing  or  using  such 
weapons. 

10.  Thus  it  is  proposed  to  settle  at  this  stage  the  most  important 
part  of  the  problem  of  the  demilitarization  of  the  sea-bed,  namely  to 
prohibit  the  emplacement  there  of  the  most  dangerous  types  of 
weapons.  At  the  same  time  the  treaty  emphasizes  that  it  constitutes 
a step  towards  the  exclusion  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  subsoil  thereof 
from  the  arms  race,  and  that  the  parties,  to  the  treaty  will  continue 
negotiations  concerning  further  measures  leading  to  this  end.  This 
approach,  to  the  question  of  the  scope  of  the  prohibition,  which  takes 
into  account  to  the  maximum  extent  the  points  of  view  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  negotiations,  ensures  the  most  speedy  and,  in  existing 
conditions,  the  widest  possible  solution  of  the  problem  of  demilitar- 
izing the  sea-bed. 

11.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  negotiations  the  Soviet  Union 
hasbased  itself  on  the  premise  that  the  treaty  should  cover  the  whole 
area  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  beyond  a twelve-mile  coastal 
zone.  Account  has  also  been  taken  of 'the  fact  that  with  a few  excep- 
tions coastal  States  have  territorial  waters  within  these  limits.  The 
draft  treaty  submitted  today  mentions  precisely  a zione  with  a twelve- 
mile  width.  It  refer  A to  the  maximum  contiguous  zone  provided  for 


* Documents  on  tifoarmament,  1945-1959,  vol.11,  pp.  1550-1556. 

* Ibid.,  1967,  pp.  38-43;;  , 

* Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  469-470. 

• Ante,  pp.  112-113. 
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in  the  1958  Geneva  Convention,7  the  extent  of  which,  under  paragraph 
2 of  article  24  of  that  Convention,  is  precisely  twelve  nautical  miles. 

12.  "The  principle  for  measuring  the  Outer  limit  of  the  twelve-mile 
zone  is  clearlyf ormulatedin  the  text  of  the  treaty,  where  it  is  proposed 
to  be  guided  by  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  oh  the  Territorial  Sea 
and  the  Contiguous  Zone  and  by  international  law. 

13.  The  draft  treaty  points  out  that  hone  of  its  provisions  shall 
be  interpreted  as  supporting  or  prejudicingthe  position  of  States  with 
respect  to  their  rights  or  claims  related  to  waters  off  their  coasts  of  to 
the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor. 

14.  The  provisions  concerning  a specific  system  of  control  are  an 
important  part  Of  the  treaty.  They  include  the  right  of  States  parties 
to  the  treaty  to  verify  the  activities  of  other  States  parties  on  the  sea- 
bed and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil  thereof  beyond  the  twelve- 
mile  zone,  if  these  activities  raise  doubts  concerning  the  fulfilment  of 
the  obligations  assumed  under  this  treaty,  without  interfering  with 
such,  activities  of otherwise  infringing  rights  recognized  under  inter- 
national law,  including  the  freedoms  of  the  high  seas.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  consultation  and  co-operation  among  parties  to  the  treaty 
in  order  to  remove  doubts  concerning  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations 
assumed  under  the  treaty. 

15.  In  elaborating  the;  verification  provisions  the  views  of  various 
delegations  in  this  regard  were  taken  into  account.  Thus  many  dele- 
gations expressed  the  wish  that,  for  the  purpose  of  the  widest  possible 
participation  of  States  in  the  practical  conduct  Of  verification  of  the 
tfeaty  provisions,  the  fight  should  be  provided  to  ask  other  parties 
to  the  treaty  to  extend  assistance  in  this  matter.  That  suggestion  was 
adopted  ana  is  reflected  accordingly  in  the  text  of  the  draft  treaty. 

16.  The  system  of  control  provided  for  in  the  draft  treaty  will 
tjms  ensure  effective  verification  of  the  implementation  of  the  treaty, 
as  well  as  equal  rights  for  each  State  party  to.  the  treaty  to  participate 
in  the  exercise  of  control,  without  creating  obstacles  to  unproliibited 
activities  on  the  sea-bed  and the  ocean  floor; 

IT.  The  articles  of  the  treaty  dealing  with  the  procedure  for  sub- 
hutting  amendments,  the  right  of  withdrawal  and  other  final  clauses 
of  the  treaty  have  been  drafted  on  the  basis  of  the  precedents  already 
in  existence  which  ha,ve  received  wide  international  recognition.  In 
these  articles  use  was  made,  of  the  formulas  of  corresponding  pro- 
visions of  the  non-proliferation  Treaty,8  the  treaty  banning  nuclear- 
weapon  tests  in  three  environments,9  the  outer-space  Treaty  and  other 
international  instruments. 

18.  Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  express  the  hope  that,  the  draft 
treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  on  the  sea-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
will  receive  the  wide  support  and  approval  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament,  so  that  it  may  be, submitted  in  the  hear 
future  to  the  current  session  of  the  United  N ations  General  Assembly. 

19;  The  conclusion  of  a treaty  oh  the  sea-bed  will  be  another  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  narrowing  the 

7 15  U ST  1606. 

8 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 

* Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  291-293. 
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sphere  of  the  arms  race,  above  all  of  the  nuclear  arms  race,  and  of 
restricting  and  finally  stopping  it  altogether.  The  elaboration  of  this 
treaty  is  a graphic  illustration  of  how  the  clause  of  the  non-prolifera- 
tion Treaty  laying  down  the  obligation  to  pursue  negotiations  on 
measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  being  carried 
out  in  practice.  This  new  agreement  will  help  towards  the  creation  of 
more  favourable  conditions  for  the  elaboration  and  implementation 
of  further  measures  aimed  at.  stopping  the  arms  race  and  achieving 
disarmament.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a necessary  prerequisite  for  the 
development  of  international  co-operation  in  exploring  the  sea-bed 
environment  for  peaceful  purposes. 


Committee  on  Disarmament. 


Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard) 
to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament: 
Draft  Sea-Bed  Treaty,  October  7,  1969  1 


21;  It  has  been  widely  recognized  during  our  work  this  year  that  the 
most  promising  item  on  our  agenda,  in  terms  of  developing  a concrete 
agreement,  ha^been  the  question  of  preventing  an  extension  of  the  arms 
race  to  the  sea-bed.  As  my  colleagues  know,  this  question  has  been  the 
subject  of  intensive  discussions  between  the  delegations  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States ; and  I am  pleased  to  be  able  to  join  the 
Soviet  co-Ohairman  in  reporting  that  our  labours  have  proved  fruitful. 
The  product  of  our  efforts  has  now  been  circulated  in  the  form  of  a re- 
vised draft  treaty  to  prohibit  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  or 
other  types  of  Weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed  ana  ocean 
floor  or  in  the  subsoil  thereof.2 

22.  The  draft  treaty  we  are  presenting  today  has  been  worked  out 
by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  a rec- 
ommendation for  discussion  and  negotiation  in  this  Committee.  My 
delegation  hopes  that  the  members  of  the  Committee  will  soon  be  in  a 
position  to  comment  oil  the  draft,  having  iii  mind  the  importance  of 
timely  submission  of  a broadly-agreed  text  to  the  current  General 
Assembly.  Naturally  governments  will  wish  to  study  its  provisions 
with. care,  and  we  shall  need  to  consider  the  possibility  of  changesin 
the  text.  In  the  near  future  I plan  to  make  a statement  on  the  consider- 
ations that have  shaped  the  United  States  delegation’s  approach  to  cer- 
tain suggestions  that  have  already  been  put  forward  and  on  possible 
areas  in  which  the  dra,ft  might  be  improved. 

23.  I would  now  like  to  explain  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  new 
draft  treaty.  \ 

24.  The  first  paragraph  of  article  I would  prohibit  any  party  from 
emplantihg  or  emplacing  on  the  sea-bed,  beyond  the  outer  limits  of  the 

1 CCD/PV.  440,  pp.  8-12. 
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contiguous  zone,  any  objects  with  nuclear  weapons  or  any  other  types 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  This  prohibition,  like  the  outer-space 
Treaty,3  would  thus  cover  in  particular  nuclear  weapons  and  also  any 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  such  as  chemical  or  biological  weap- 
ons. This  paragraph  would  also  ban  structures,  launching  installations, 
or  any  other  facilities  specifically  designed  for  storing,  testing  or  using 
such  weapons.  The  treaty  would  therefore  prohibit,  inter  cilia,  nuclear 
mines  that  were  anchored  to  or  emplaced  on  the  . sea-bed.  The  treaty 
would  not,  however,  apply  to  facilities  for  research  or  for  commercial 
exploitation  not  specifically  designed  for  storing,  testing  or  using  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction.  On  the  other  hand,  facilities  specifically  de- 
signed for  using  nuclear  weapons  or  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
would  not,  because  they  could  also  use  conventional  weapons,  be 
exempted  rrom  the  prohibitions  of  this  treaty. 

25.  Since  this  treaty  is  concerned  with  uses  of  the  sea-bed,  vehicles 

which  can  navigate  in  the  water  above  the  sea-bed  and.  submarines 
should  be  viewedin  the  same  way  as  any  other  ships ; submarines  would 
therefore  not  be  violating  the  treaty  if  they  were  either  anchored  to,  or 
resting  on,  the  sea-bed.  . . t 

26.  I would  also  like  to  point  out  that  this  treaty  would  not  impede 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  The  prohibitions  of  the  treaty  are  not 
intended  in  any  way  to  affect  the  conduct  of  peaceful  nuclear  explo- 
sions or  to  affect  applications:  of  nuclear  reactors,  scientific  research, 
or  other  non-weapons  applications  of  nuclear  energy,  consistent  with 
other  treaty  obligations. 

' 27.  The  second  paragraph  of  article  I i9  similar  to  provisions  of  the 
limited  test-ban  Treaty *  * and  the  hon-proliferation  Treaty,8  and  is  in- 
tended to  ensure  that  this  treaty  effectively  accomplishes  its  purposes. 

28.  Let  me  now  turn  to  article  II  of  the  new  draft.  The  provisions 
of  this  article  reflect  my  delegation’s  conviction  that  our  effort  to 
develop  a sound  measure  for  sea-bed  arms  control  must  be  based 
squarely  on  existing  international  law.  I believe  we  can  all  agree  that 
a sea-bed  araas-control  agreement  should  not  and  cannot  be  an  instru- 
ment to  solve  complex  questions  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  and  that  the 
prospects  for  broad  acceptance  of  a treaty  will  be  much  greater  if  the 
treaty  is  fully  in  accord  with  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  Otherwise  we  would 
run  a ^vere  Tisk  of  getting  bogged  down  in  extraneous  questions  re- 
lating  to  national  jurisdiction  and  exploitation  of  the  resources  of  the 
sea- and  of  the  sea-bed.  If  this  were  to  happen  it  would  be  much  more 
difficult,  perhaps  even  impossible,  for  us  to  reach  agreement  on  a 
practical  arms-control  measure. 

29.  Moreover,  we  believe  that  there  is  wide  international  agree- 
ment on  the  basic  principles  of  the  law  of  the  Sea,  particularly  as  those 
principles  are  spelt  out  in  the  1958  Geneva  Conventions.  We  have  there- 
fore taken  the  1958  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Con- 
tiguous Zone0  as  the  basis  for  measuring  the  outer  limit  of  the 
contiguous  zone  beyond  which  the  prohibitions  would  apply, 

. - v,  « >.  - f 

* Document s on  Disarmament,  1967,  pp.  38-43. 
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30.  The  method  for  measuring  the  band  is  covered  in  two  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty.  First,  paragraph  1 of  article  I specifies  that  the 
prohibitions  of  the  treaty  would  apply  beyond  the  maximum  contigu- 
ous zone  provided  for  in  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on  the  Terri- 
torial Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone.  As  delegations  are  doubtless 
aware,  article  24  of  the  1958  Convention  stipulates  that  the  maximum 
zone  is  twelve  mile''..  Second,  paragraph  1 of  article  II  specifies  that 
the  outer  limit  of  v „e  contiguous  zone  shall  be  measured  in  accordance 
with  section  II  of  the  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Con- 
tiguous Zone  and  with  international  law. 

31.  Finally,  I would  like  to  draw  attention  to  paragraph  2 of 
article  II.  This  clause  .provides  that  nothing  in  this  treaty  shall  be 
interpreted  as  supporting  or  prejudicing  the  position  of  any  party 
with  respect  to  rights  or  claims  which  such  State  party  may  assert,  or 
with  respect  to  recognition  or  non-recognition  of  rights  or  claims  as- 
serted by  any  other  State,  related  to  waters  off  its  coasts,  or  to  the 
sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor. 

32.  There  has  already  been  a good  deal  of  discussion  in  the  Com- 
mittee concerning  possible  elements  of  a verification  provision  for  the 
sea-bed  treaty.  We  in  the  United  States  delegation  have  explained  in 
plenary  statements  as  well  as  in  informal  discussions  the  reasons  that 
led  us  to  conclude  that  the  requirement  for  verification  is  dependent 
on  the  nature  of  the  prohibition.  Based  on  this  conclusion^  and  in  view 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  sea-bed  environment  and  the  limitations  of 
available  technology,  we  believe  that  the  right  to  verify  set  forth  in 
article  III  would  be  appropriate  for  this  treaty.  This  provision  would 
ensure  that  parties  would  be  able  to  check  compliance  with  the  treaty, 
taking,  into  account  both  the  rights  and  the  obligations  which  they  have 
under  international  law,  including  the  freedom  of  the  high  seas.  At  the 
same  time  legitimate  activities  on  the  sea-bed  would  not  be  subject  to 
interference.  For  example,  the  provision  does  not  imply  the  right  of 
access  to  sea-bed  installations  or  any  obligation  to  disclose  activities 
on  the  sea-bed  that  are  not  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  the  treaty. 

33.  A number  of  delegations  have  made  clear  that  they  might' wish 
to  consider  obtaining  assistance  from  other  States  in  carrying  out 
verification.  As  provided  in  paragraph  2 of  article  III,  the  treaty  rec- 
ognizes that  verification  may  be  carried  out  by  a party  either  by  its 
own  means  .or  with  the  assistance  of  any  other  party,  thereby  facili- 
tating participation  bv  all  parties  regardless  of  their  technological 
capabilities.  The  veriheation  article  also  includes  a commitment  by 
the  parties  to  consult  and  co-operate  in  order  to  clear  up  questions 
which  might  arise  about  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of  the  treaty. 

34.  This  completes  my  discussion  of  the  principal  substantive  arti- 
cles of  the  new  draft  treaty,  but  I would  like  to  offer  a few  brief 
comments  on  some  of  the  remaining  administrative  provisions  on 
amendment,  accession  and  the  like. 

a5.  First,  the  treaty  contains  an  amendment  provision  which  fol- 
lows the  precedent  of  the  limited,  test-ban  Treaty,  in  that  it  requires 
acceptance  by  a majority  of  all  parties,  including  all  nuclear- weapon 
parties,  for  entry  into  force  of  amendments. 

36.  Next,  the  first  paragraph  of  article  VI  provides  that  the  treaty 
shall  be  opeh  for  signature  to  all  States.  Such  a provision  would  not, 
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of  course,  affect  the  recognition  or  status  of  an  unrecognized  regime  or 
entity  which  might  elect  to  file  an  instrument  of  accession  to  this  treaty. 

37.  Finally,  paragraph  3 of  article  VI  provides  that  the  treaty 
would  enter  into  force  after  twenty-two  countries  had  ratified,  includ- 
ing the  depositaries.  This  follows  the  precedent  of  the  1958  Geneva 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conventions,  as  was  suggested  by  the  Swedish 
delegation. 

38.  The  tabling  of  a draft  treaty  today  opens  up  an  opportunity  for 
establishing  in  the  near  future  a meaningful  restriction  on  the  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons,  which  as  such  would  contribute  to  the 
security  of  all  countries.  At  the  present  moment,  the  work  of  this  Com- 
mittee has  entered  a most  important  phase.  What  we  do  or  fail  to  do 
can  have  wide  consequences.  We  have  the  chance  to  work  out  a measure 
which  will  be  an  effective  barrier  to  the  spread  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
and  which  will  facilitate  the  use  of  the  sea-bed  for  peaceful  purposes. 
The  time  is  short,  and  we  will  have  to  work  hard.  But  I am  confident 
that  we  can  again  demonstrate  the  competence  and  dedication  that 
have  brought  this  Committee  to  its  present  position  of  leadership  in 
the  field  of  arms  control. 


Canadian  Working  Paper  on  Article  III  of  Draft  Sea-Bed 
Treaty,  October  8,  1969 1 

Procedures  which  should  govern  the  “ right  to  verify ” 

In  order  to  promote  the  objectives  and  ensure  compliance  with 
the  treaty,  each  of  the  parties  to  this  treaty  recognizes  that  other 
parties  may,  in  pursuance  of  their  existing  rights,  observe  its  ac- 
tivities on  the  sea-bed  elsewhere  than  within  the  areas  referred  to  in 
Article  II  provided  that  observance  does  not  interfere  with  its  ac- 
tivities nor  otherwise  infringe  on  rights  recognized  under  international 
law  including  freedom  of  the  high  seas. 

2.  If  a party  is  not  .satisfied  that  a particular  activity  of  another 
party  is  compatible  with  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  the  parties 
concerned  shall  consult  and  cooperate  in  an  endeavour  to  resolve  the 
issue. 

3.  If  the  procedures  outlined  in  paragraph  2 do  not  resolve  the 
issue,  states  parties  to  this  treaty  wishing  to  carry  out  further  ver- 
ification procedures  shall  give  notice  to  the  other  state  or  states 
involved  of  their  intention  to  request  inspection.  Parties  recognize 
that  such  verification  should  not  interfere  with  the  activities  in 
question. 

4.  Normally,  if  inspection  is  requested  under  these  verification 
procedures,  states  would  undertake  to  cooperate  in  facilitating  in- 
spection and  granting  such  access  as  may  be  required.  In  the  event  of 
failure  to  cooperate,  parties  may  have  recourse  to  the  Security  Council 
which  may  request  that  such  cooperation  be  provided  under  the  pro- 
cedures of  this  article. 


1 COD/270,  Oct.  8, 1969.  The  draft  treaty  appears  ante,  pp.  478-475. 
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5.  (a)  . In  order  to  facilitate  the  carding  out  of  such  verification 
on  a nondi^riminatoiy  basis  by  all  states'  parties  to  this  treaty,  each 
state  party  to  this  treaty  shall  have  the  right  to  apply  to  another  state 
party  or  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  for  assistance 
by  other  states  parties  to  the  treaty  in  the  carrying  out  of  verification 
of  the  fulfilment  of  obligations  assumed  under  this  treaty. 

(b)  On  receipt  of  such  an  application  for  assistance  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  shall  make  arrangements  for  appro- 
priate verification  measures  to  be  carried  out  by  a technically  com- 
petent state  or  states  party  or  parties  to  the  treaty,  The  applying 
state  or  states  shall  have  the  right  to  nominate  an  official  to  accom- 
pany the  technicians  of  the  investigating  state  or  states. 

(c)  The  cost  of  the;  investigation  shall  be  borne  by  the  state  or 
statesmakingthe  application  for  assistance,  if  verification  procedures 
do  not  provide  evidence  of  a violation  of  the  treaty..  In  the  event  that 
verification  procedures  provide  evidence  that  the  treaty  has  been 
violated,  the  cost  of  the  investigation  will  be  paid  for  through  an 
agreed  procedure  administered  bytheSecretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

6.  (a)  Ercept  as  provided  f or  in^.Vparagraph  (c)  of  this  para- 
graph,  verification  procedures  sliall  i - -be  carried  out  on  the  con- 
tinental shelf  of  any  state  party  or  in  its  superjacent  waters  without 
due  regard  to  the  exclusive  rights  of  coastal  states  under  the  1958 
Geneva.  Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf  and  rights  inherent 
in  existing  international  law.  ‘ 

(b)  Prior  to  initiating  verification  procedures  on  the  continental 
shelf  of  any  state  party  or  in  its  superjacent  waters,  the  state  party 
proposing  to  initiate  such;  procedure's  undertakes  to  notify  the  coastal 
state  whichshallmanifestwitliihareasonableperiodoftime  whether 


(c)  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  do  not  apply  to  the  process 
of  simple  observation  in  the  normal  course  of  navigation  or  over- 
flight and  shall  not  be  so  implemented  as  to  interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  the  high  Seas,  v . 

7.  Each /state  party  to  the  treaty  undertakes  to  extend  its  full 
cooperationinthe  implementation  ofthearticle. 

• i8<  At  the;  review  conference  provided  for  id  Article  - con- 
sideration, shall  be  given  to  whether  any  additional  rights  or  pro- 
cedures of  verificatibn  should  be  established  by  amendment  to  this 
•treaty.  " •• 


Statement  by  the  Canadian  Representative  (Ignatieff)  to 
the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament: 
Draft  Sea-Bed  Treaty,  October  9>  1969 1 

_ ;2.  Firrt  of  all  I should  like  to  express  the  pleasure  of  the  Canadian 
delCgatioh  ^t  the  retu  of  out  old  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Kazimierz 
Zybylski,  and  to  express  our  regrets  that  other  ministerial  duties  have 

1 CCD/PV.  441VPP.  5-10. 
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necessitated  the  departure  of  another  old  friend,  the  Right  Honourable 
Fred  Mulley,  whose  contribution  to  the  work,  of  this  Committee  has 
been  so  outstanding:  and  whose  message  of  farewell  to  disarmament 
was  read  out  at  the  last  meeting.2 

3.  Today  I should  like  to  introduce  a Canadian  working  paper, 

which  has  been  distributed  as  document  CCP/270.?  This  paper  sets 
out  specific  proposals  as -to  the  procedure  we  believe  should  be 

considered  as  a reasonable  basis  for  the  implementation  of  the  “right 
to  verify”  in  article  III  of  the  co-Chairmen’s  joint  draft  onthe  sea-bed, 
which  was  circulated  at  the, last  meeting  as  document  CCD/26fM 

4.  In  an  earlier  statement  I referred  to  the  need  for;all  of  us  here 

to  seek  common  purposes,  on  each  issue  which  came  before  us  before 
freezing  that  agreement  in  treaty  language.  We.  are  pleased  that,  with 
regard  to  arms  control  on  the  sea-bea?  the  co-Chairmen  have  appar- 
ently found  this  common  ground,  and  indeed  have  gone  on  to  produce 
ari  agreed  draft  treaty.  Its  tabling  follows  a long  and  obviously  diffi- 
cult period  of  negotiations,,  primarily  between  the  two  Co-Chairmen. 
Their  success  in  achieving  agreement  represents  a vital  step  forward, 
which  augurs  well,  I hope,  for  the  eventual  conclusion,  of  an  arms 
control  treaty  for  the;  sea-bed  and  for;  progress  on  other  issues  before 
this  Committee.  It  now  falls  to  other  members  of  the,  Committee 
to  see  lioWriiLUch  comihon  gtound  we  can  all  find  in  examining  the  draft 
put  leforeusby  theco-Chairmen.  - ' . 

5.  The  scope  andcgeographic  limits  of  tlie  treaty,  which  have  been 
the  main  focus  of  attention  on  the  ^rt  of  tlie  representatives  of  those 
Governments  which  at  this  time  have  tlie  capability  of  emplacing  the 
weapons  to,  be  prohibited:  if  this  agreement  comes  into  effect,  will 
obviously  be  the  subjects  of  further  debate  both  here  and  at  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly.  A matter  of  special  concern  to  all  other 
potential  adherents  to  such  a treaty,  however,  is  the  assurance  that 
whatever  may  be  agreed  upon,  both  as  to  the  categories  of  weapons 
to  be  prohibited  and  as  to  the  geographic  scope,  will  be  complied  with. 

.6.  We  believe  that  the  verification  procedures,  to  be  generally 
acceptableasgivingsuchanassurahce,  should  bebasedontwo  criteria: 
first,  they  must,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  signatories,  detectany  sig- 
nificant  Dreaches  of  the  treaty  wth  a mihimum  of  delay,  providmg  in 
thelast  analysis  incontrovertible  evidence ; and  secondly,  they  must  be* 
in  accord  with  and  support  the  existing  Law  of  the  Sea  as  it  affects  the 
interests  of  coastal  States. 

7.  From  the  draft  presented  to  us  by  the  co-Chairmen  we  know  the 
engagements  which  their  Governments  are  willing  to  accept  in  pro- 
hibiting the  extension  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  to  the  sea-bed.  What  we 
want  to  know  now  is,  what  engagements  are  the  two  Powers  willing  to 
accept  in  relation  to  others  j especially  the  many  coastal  States,  that 
these  engagements  willbe  kept,  and  what  procedures  are  they  willing 
to  agrre  td  iii  the  event  that  any  State  ims  reasonable  concern  that  a 
threatening  instftllatibh  may  have  been  observed  on  the  sea-bed  clearly 

within  its  jurisdiction  as  defined  under  the  existing  Law  of  the  Sea? 

' \ , , , ' ' 1 * 

* CJOD/PV.  .440,  p.  12. 
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In  other  words,  what  we  want  to  know  is  just  how  the  “right  to  verify” 
specified  in  article  III  of  the  co-Chairmen’s  draft  is  to  be  exercised. 

8.  It  has  been  the  view  of  some  delegations  that?  if  this  treaty  is 
to  be  truly  multilateral  in  nature  and  to  achieve  widespread  adher- 
ence, it  must  contain  more  than  a verification  clause  adequate  for  a 
limited  number  of  signatories,  even  if  those  signatories  are  the  most 
important  signatories.  The  Canadian  delegation  suggests  that  in 
order  to  meet  the  basic  criteria  to  which  I have  referred,  there  are 
three  important  aspects  of  the  verification  problem  which  must  re- 
ceive more  detailed  treatment  in  any  article  which  might  ultimately 
be  accepted  by  this  Committee. 

9.  In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  some. mechanism  to  ensure  that, 

in  the  final  analysis,  disputes  regarding  verification  cam  be  resolved 
once  the  concern  of  a State  is  engaged  that  the  treaty  is  not  being 
fully  complied  with.  . 

10.  There  must  also  be  provisions  in  the  article  which  would  guar- 
antee the  ability  of  all  signatories  to  share  in  the  verification  proce- 
dures, either  independently  or  in  co-operation  with  other  parties,  so 
that  signatories  should  not  be  at  aiiy  unfair  disadvantage  owing  to 
lack  of  the  necessary  technology  or  skill. 

11.  The  other  mam  concern  is  that  there  should  be  a clear  re- 
statement of  the  pertinent  rights  of  coastal  States  under  existing 
international  law,  so  that  these  States  may  be  assured  that  these  rights 
are  fully  protectedunder  the  treaty  now  under  negotiation.  "When  the 
subject  matter  of  such  a treaty  deals  specifically  with  areas  of  vital 
interest  to  States  expected  to  become  parties,  States  are  Unlikely  to 
accept fording  which  leaves.tliese  issues  unclear,  or  which  is  claimed 
toprovide  protectionby  indirection.Broadacceptancecanbe  achieved 
only  by  ensuring  that  the  draft  treaty  is  clearly  fitted  into  the  totality 
of the  existing  framework  of 'international  law.  Viewed  against  these 
criteria,  the  provisions  in  the  draft  treaty  submitted  by  the  co- 
ChairiUeh  require,  in  the  view  of  the  Canadian  delegation,  careful 
examination. 

12.  Bearing  in  mind  these  considerations,  I should  now  like  to  turn 
to.  a very,  short  explanation  of  the  specific  points  in  our  working  paper. 

13.  Paragraph  1,  which  seeks  to!  impose  on  parties  the  obligation 
to  recognize  existing  rights j is  in  keeping  with  the  proposition  that  the 
relevant  rights  of  States  under  international  law  should  be  re-stated 
and  taken  fully  into  account  in  this  treaty.  It  also  provides  specifically 
for  what  is  clearly  the  first  step  in  the  verification  article  of  the  joint 
draft  co-sponsored  ;by  the  co-Chairmen:  the  right  to  observe. 

>1&  Paragraph  2 provides  an  outline  of  what  would  be  the  second 
step  in  a verification  effort-^-the  right  of  all  parties  to  consult  and  an 
unaertakingtbco-operate  in  attempting  to  resolve  difficulties  which 
might  arise. 

15.  Paragraph  3 is  the  point  at  which  our  proposal  begins  to  go 
beyond  the  verification  article  put  forward  by  the  co-Chairmen.  While 

provided  indirectly  for  observation  and  con- 
sultation, the  phrase  “right  to  verify”  is  open  to  several  interpreta- 
tions, some  of  which  are  not  very  reassuring. 

16..  ft  is  our  view  that. this  concept  of  verification  stops  short  of 
providing  precisely  how  the  concern  of  a State  is  to  be  adequately  met 
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if  the  second  step  of  bilateral  consultation  and  co-operation  fails. 
The  procedure  envisaged  in  our  working  paper  is  that  the  State  or 
States  controlling  the  installation  or  facilities  m question  will  be  given 
notice  of  the  desire  to;  carry  out  verification  by  inspection,  without— 
I emphasize  ‘‘without’— interfering  with  the  activities  involved. 

# 17.  Paragraph 4 would  provide  for  ultimate  recourse  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  if  the  necessary  co-operation  of  such  States  were  not 
forthcoming,  It  can  be  argued  that  parties  already  have  the  right, 
under  the  Charter,  to  raise  such  issues  in  the  Security  Council.  But  we 
believe  that  specific  reference  to  this  right  will  serve  to  provide  assur-? 
ance  that  complaining  States  retain  the  right  of  having  recourse  to  the 
Security  Council  if  the  suspected  non-compliance  gives  sufficiently 
serious  concern; 

18.  It  is  also  in  this  paragraph  that  the  question  of  “access”  is 

raised.  Such  access  as  an  ultimate  recourse  must  be  provided,  we  be- 
lieve, in  order  to  ensure  credibility  for  the  whole  verification  process. 
We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly,  however,  that. this  provision  would 
be  activated  only  as  a last  resort,  should  all  other  attempts  to  resolve 
the  point  at  issue  faih  and  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  existing 
Law  of  the  Sea.  Otherwise,  how  can  we  speak  of  a credible  ‘‘right  to 
verify”!;  ’ "77  ' 

19.  In  paragraph  5 an  attempt  is  made  to  meet  more  fully  the  con- 

cern of  the  less  technologically  developed  States  that  verification 
should  beayailabletoallayanydoubts  theymight  have  aboutspecific 
events.  Sub-paragraph  5 (a)  provides  for  third-party  assistahce,  either 
bilaterally-^-a  provision  whose  inclusion  in  the  co-Chairmen’s  draft 
theCanadian  delegation  welcomes— or  through  the  good  Offices  of  . the 
Secretary-General  of ; the  United  Nations.  Sub-paragraphs  5 (b)  and 
.(c)-  set  out  suggestions  regarding  details  of  the  procedures  and  obliga- 
tions surrounding  a request  for  assistance  in  carrying  out  necessary 
verification  inspection  processes,  to  be  channelled  through  the  Sec- 
retary-General. ' 

20.  In  paragraph  6 we  have  sought  to  point  up  as  fully  as  possible 
the  rights  of  coastal  States  under  international  law,  and  particularly 
under  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf . 5 Through 
the  provision  for  prior  notification  to  coastal  States  regarding  possi- 
ble verification  on  their  continental  shelf  and  for  their  association  in  a 
manner  acceptableto  both  parties  in  the  actual  verification,  the  treaty 
wOuld  ensure  that  the  relevant  rights  of  coastal  States  underinterria- 
tional  law  could  be  fully  protected.  * 

21.  Paragraph  7 of  our  paper  is  a routine,  although  important, 
clause  under  which  all  parties  to  the  treaty  undertake  to  co-operate  to 
implementthe  article  on  verification.  • 

22.  Paragraph  s,  which  envisages  inclusion  of  review  provisions  in 
the  finai  treaty,  confirms  that  the  procedures  of  verification,  which  will 
obviously  have  to  be  altered  ;in  the  light  of  experience  and  changing 
technology,  should  be  one  of  the  subjects  of  any  such  review  conference. 

23.  In  concluding,  I would  make  the  more  general  remark  that 
modem  technology,  with  its  restless  urge  for  constant  innovation,  is 

•15UST1606. 
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hardly  consistent  with  such  static  concepts  in  the  Co-Chairmen’s  draft 
as  the  veto  power  on  the  right  to  amend  the  treaty  arid  the  lack  of  pro- 
vision for  review. 

24.  In  submitting  these  proposals  regarding  verification,  the  Cana- 
dian delegation  approaches  the  problem  with  no  sense  of  finality  or 
infaUibility,  still  less  of  inflexibility.  Francis  Bacon  wisely  said : “If  a 
man  will  begin  with  certainties,he  shall  end  in  doubts;  but  if  he  will 
be  content  to  begin  with  doubts,  he  shall  end  in  certainties.”  So  with 
the  contents  of  this  paper:  we  seek  to  establish  certainties  only  in 
respect  of  principles  and  of  the  law,  allowing  for  flexibility  as  to  the 
language  and  the  means,  Until  we  are  agreed  on  the  objectives. 

25.  If  the  contents  of  our  working  paper  on  verification  seem  long 
in  relation  to  the  co-Chairmen’s  draft;  treaty,  or  excessively  detailed, 
I would  point;  out  that  the  concept  of  the  “right  to  verify”  requires 
clarification  in  some  detail,  point  by  point,,  if  the  result  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  effective  by  the  many  governments  which  will  wish  to  be 
assured  about  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  before  they 
decide  whether  or  not  to  sign  it. 

26;  As  -to  form,  our  working  paper  attempts  a certain  precision 
of  language  as  an  aid  to  further  consultationsbecause,  as  I am  sure 
we  are  all  agreed,  the  time  for  generalities  is  past  ana  the  time  for 
negotiation  is  at  hand.  It  .is  not  an  amendment  at  this  stage,  but  rather 
a 'checklist,  of  verification,  procedures  directly  related,  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  right  to  verify  contained  in  the  co-Chairmen’s  draft 
treaty.  Our  working  paper,  therefore,  which  tries  to  clarify  and  define 
the  procures  which  would  be  open  to  the  signatories  of  the  treaty 
under  the  right  to  verify,  should,  I suggest,  be  examined  by  this 
Committee  along  with  article  III.  of  the  co-Chairmen’s  draft. 

27*  0ur  aim  is  to  seek  to  strengtlien  the  draft  treaty  by  helping 
towards  the  broadest  possible  consensus.  This  would  not  only  redound 
to  the  credit:  of,  this  Committee  as  a negotiating  body;  it  would  also 
help  to  meet  the  concern  of  coastal  States*  which  represent  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  international  community. 


Swedish  Proposal  Submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the 

Committee  on  Disarmament:  Additional  Article  for 
. Draft  Sea-Bed  Treaty,  October  16,  1969 1 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  undertakes  to  continue  negotia- 
tions in  good  faith  on  further  measures  relating  to  a more  comprehen- 
sive prohibition  bf  the  use  for  military  purposes  of  the  seabed  arid  the 
oceah  flood  and  the  subsoil  thereof. 

*000/271,  Oct.  16,  i960. 
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Statement  by  the  Swedish  Representative  (Edelstam)  to  the 


Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Draft 
Sea-Bed  Treaty,  October  16,  1969 1 

4 r After  a considerable  period  of  inactivity  the  Committee  is  again 
seized  of  an  important  task,  the  negotiation  of  a treaty  to  prohibit  the 
emplacement  or  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion on  the  sea-bed.  My  delegation  wishes  to  join  those  who  have  con- 
gratulated* * the  .co-Chairmen  on  their  achievement  in  presenting  to  us 
a joint  draft  treaty  on  this  matter.2  Although  such  an  agreement  can- 
not be  a substitute  for  a ma  j or  disarmament  measure,  the  effective  pre- 
vention of  the  emplacement  of  any  nuclear  installations  on  the  tea-bed 
would  be  an  act  of  forethought,  thus  representing  ah  important 
achievement  in  the  service  of  future  generations.  Every  step  which 
leads  to  the  stemming  of  undesirable  technological  developments  is  in 
itself  welcome. 

5. r  Having  sensed  fairly  long  ago  what  an  important  medium  for 

f uture  deyelopments  the  sea-bed  is,the  Swedish  delegationiseager  to 
take  part  in- the  discussion  and-  negotiation  in  the  Committee  solicited 
by  the  co-Chairmen  in  presenting  their  draft  and  intended  to  lead  to 
a ‘hroadly-agreed”  text— -to  borrow  an  expression  used  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Leonard  *— to  be  submitted  to  the 
current  session  of  the  General  Assembly.,  , , • 

6.  I feel,  however,  that  l should  remind  my  colleagues  at  the  outset 
that  during  the  earlier  discussions  in  the  Committee  6n  the  tea-bed  issue 
the  vast  majority  of  delegations  opted  for  a more  comprehensive  for- 
mula  involvihg  the  complete  demilitarization  of  the  sealed,  and  the 
ocean  floors  thus  keeping  this  new  field  of  human  endeavour  entirely 


leading  to  a restriction,  nowever  limited,  ottne  nuclear  arms  race  is  or 
importahce  ahd  as  such  worthy  Of  support  by.  other  countries. , 

7.  However^  a treaty  oil  the  denuclearization  Of  the  sea-bed  is,. cd 

ipso,  tof  direct  concern  mainly  to  the  nuclear-weapon  States.  It  is  not 
ojperatively  dependent  on  the  participation  of  the  non-nuclear-weapon 
Stette.  The  ohe  point  of  real  interest  to  them  also  is  that  Of  verification. 
The  idtimate  position  of  hon-huclear-weapon  States  in  regard  to  a 
denuclearization  treaty  may  well  come  to  be  dependent  on  the  control 
clauses  in  their  final  form  and  the  possibilities  these  will  offer  for  non- 
nuclear States  to*  participate  in  the  verification  system  and  to  obtain 
information;^  -of  verification  procedures.  I shall  return 

tothismatterinidetailinthelatterpartof  thisintervention. 

8. jlwish^deaifiistwitlythe^  demilitar- 

ization Ofthe  sea-bed.  If  it  is  npt  possible  at  this  juncture  to  arrive  at 

an  agreement  forsuchUwider  arid  vastly  more  important  measure, 

" ’ ' ' ‘ 

1 COD/PV,  443,  pp;  5-10. 
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there  naturally  arises  a claim  for  some  assurances  in  the  present  con- 
text as  to  further  steps  in  that  direction.  The  Swedish  delegation  has 
noticed,  of  course,  that  the  joint  draft  treaty  on  the  denuclearization  of 
the  sea-bed  presented  by  the  co-Chairmen  contains  in  the  third  pre- 
ambular paragraph  a pledge  by  the  parties  to  continue  negotiations 
concerning  further  measures  leading  to  “the  exclusion  of  the  sea-bed, 
the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof  from  the  arms  race  . . .”.  We 
welcome  this  pledge  as  a sign  of  the  determination  of  the  main  Powers 
to  extend  the  prohibitions  contained  in  the  present  draft  to  further 
areas  of  military  uses  of  the  sea-bed. 

9.  We  deem  it  necessary,  however,  that  a more  decisive  step  be 
taken,  and  consequently  propose  that  in  the  operative  part  of  the  treaty 
be  included  a similar  commitment  to  continue  negotiations  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a more  comprehensive  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  sea-bed 
for  military  purposes.  The  parallel  with  the  situation  in  the  non- 
proliferation Treaty  is  obvious.  In  that  Treaty  the  preamble  contains 
a declaration  of  intent  of  the  parties  “to  achieve  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  undertake  effective 
measures  in  the  direction  of  nuclear  disarmament.”  In  addition  there 
is  the  famous  article  VI* *  spelling  out  this  declaration  of  intent  in  the 
form  of  ah  undertaking  by  the  parties-— 

...  . to  pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effective  measures  relating  to  cessa- 
tion of  the. nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament,  and  on 
a treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  tinder  strict  and  effective  inter- 
national control.* 

10.  Our  delegation  considers  that  in  a similar  way  the  generally- 
worded  declaration  of  intent  in  the  preamble  to  the  present  draft 
treaty  should  be  completed  byan  article  in  the  treaty  itself  whereby 
the  parties  to  the  treaty  undertake  to  continue  negotiations  on  further 
measures  relating  tea  more  comprehensive  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
the  sea-bed  for  military  purposes.  The  Swedish. delegation  has  tried  to 
formulate,  after  consultation  with  a.  number  of  other  delegations,  a 
draft  article  to  this  effect.  I wish  to  refer  my  colleagues  to  document 
CCD/271,  which  is  before  the  Committee  and  which;  contains  possible 
wording  for  such  an  article.  The  text  we  are  putting  forward  reads  as 
follows: 

Bach  of  the  Partiestothe  Treaty  undertakes  to  continue  negotiations  in  good 
faith  on  further  measures  relating  to  a more  comprehensive  prohibition  of  the 
use  for  military  purposes  of  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil 
thereof.® 

It  might  constitute  a new  article  IV,  in  which  case  the  present  article 
IV  would  be  numbered  V,  and  so  on.  We  have  borrowed  parts  of  the 
language  from  article  VI  of  the  non-proliferation  Treaty,  and  parts 
from  the  just-mentioned  third  preambular  paragraph  in  the  present 
draft  treaty.  We  are  confident  that  this  suggested  strengthening  of 
the  commitment  to  continue  negotiations  will  be  generally  acceptable. 

11.  I wish  to  stress  that  we  are  flexible  as  far.as  the  actual  wording 
is  concerned;  It  is,  however,  important  to  avoid  any  possible  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  interpretation  of  what  sort  of  disarmament  meas- 

* Documents  on  Disarmament , 1968,  pp.  461-465. 

* Supra. 
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ures  should  be  envisaged.  The  term  “arms  race”  used  , in  the  present 
third  preambular  paragraph  is  fairly  regularly,  used  nowadays  to 
denote  competition  .with  additional  armaments,  and  is  not  infrequently 
even  reduced  to  new  types  of  weapons.  It  should  be  unequivocally 
understood  that  what  we  must  strive  for  in  connexion  with  the  sea-bed 
is  ultimate  disarmament  extending  to  this  new  geographical  area,  even 
if  for  the  time  being  we  have  to  be  content  with  a first  step.  _ 

12.  A note  of  warning  seems,  however,  to  be  indicated.  We  know, 
alas?  from  experience  that  a partial  treaty  does  not  entail' the  con- 
clusion of  a comprehensive  one.  Worse,  a partial  treaty  might  be 
interpreted  as  legitimizing  what  is  not  explicitly  forbidden.  It  is 
therefore  urgent  that  we  do  not  end  our  efforts  with  the  present  par- 
tial measure  but  prepare  ourselves  now  for  further  negotiations  to- 
wards a more  comprehensive  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  sea-bed  for 
military  purposes,  The  past  discussion  in  the  Committee  has  un- 
doubtedly revealed  the  widespread  willingness  of  States  to  enter  into 
such  a far-reaching  non-armament  commitment.  It  should  be  duly 
noted  that -such  a,  commitment  would:  entail  obligations  also  for  non- 
nuclearrweapon  States.  Their  adherence  to  such  a treaty  would  con- 
siderably strengthen  the  prohibitions  in  the  treaty  at  present  under 
discussion,  which,  operatively  . speaking,  is  dependent  on  the  actions 
only  of  the  nuclear- weapon  States.  That  is  why  a specific,  declaration 
of  intent  to  continue  tfiesb  negotiations,  to  be  inserted  in  the  main 
body  of  the  present  treaty,  is  so  important. 

13.  Other  speakers  havealready  expressed  concern  over  what 
would  seem  to  be  an  ambiguity,  or  at  least  some  not  very  clear  lan- 
guage,  in  the  present  article  L Its  general  meaning  is  certainly  clear : 
a proliibitiqn  on  the  emplacement,  beyond  a zone  of  twelve  nautical 
miles  from.the  baselines  used  to  establish  the  breadth  of  the  territorial 
sea,  of  any  objects  with  nuclear  weapons  or  other  types  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  as  well  as  all  structures  intended  for  storing,  testing 
or  usmg  such  weapons;  What  is  not  entirely  dear,  however,  is  the 
situation  inside  the  zone  of  twelve  nautical  miles  in  cases  where  the 
territorial  sea  of.  the  coastal  State  is  less  wide  than  twelve  miles.  That 
ambiguity  existed  also  in  earlier  draft  treaty  texts. 

14.  In  a statement  in  the  Com  on  24  July  our  delegation  sug- 
gested that  the  coastal  State  should  have  the  exclusive  right  to  military 
uses  of  the  sea-bed  within  the  twelve-mile  zone  and  also  exclusive 
rightsand  obligatibns  as  far  as  verification  of  the  treaty  provisions 
within  that  zone  was  concerned.®  We  then  had  it  in  mind — and  we 
continue  to.  hold  the  view-r-that  this  exclusive  right  of  the  coastal 
State  within  the  twelve-mile  zone  should  be  spelt  out  in  the  treaty 
text,;There  a,re  after  all  a number  of  States,  including  my  own,  which 
claim  territorial  seas  more  limited  than  twelve  nautical  miles.  We 
therefore  hope  that  the  text  of  the  treaty  can  be  amended  in  order  to 
cover  this  point.  This  wish  refers  both  to  article  I and  to  the  verifica- 
tion article; 

.15;  Turning  now  specifically  to  the  verification  provisions  in  the 
present  draft  treaty,  viz.  article  III,  we  share  The  views  already  ex- 
pressed by  several  representatives  as  to  their  clear  insufficiency.  The 

• ENDC/PV.422,  p.  16. 
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delegation  of  Canada  has  made  an  important  attempt  to  remedy  this 
situation  by  presenting  its  working  paper  on  article  III  (CCD/270)  .7 
The  representative  of  Canada,  Mr.  Ignatieff,  when  introducing  the 
working  paper,  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  an  amendment  at  this  stage 
but  rather — 

. . . a checklist  of  verification  procedures  directly  related  to  the  implementation 
of  the  right  to  verify  contained  in  the  co-chairmen’s  draft  treaty.1 

Seen  in  that  light,  the  Canadian  paper  is  most  valuable  and  should  give 
us  all  food  for  thought  and  for  further  constructive  negotiations. 

16.  I stressed  at  the  beginning  of  this  statement  the  importance  of 
a credible  verification  system  for  the  acceptance  by  the  vast  majority 
of  States  of  a denuclearization  treaty.  Mr.  Ignatieff  very  eloquently 
listed  some  basic  criteria  oh  wliich  such  generally-acceptable  verifica- 
tion provisions  shoUld;  be  based  : the  inclusion  of  some  mechanism  for 
solving  disputes  regarding  verification;  some  guarantees  that  all  par- 
ties can  in  effect  share  in  the  verification  process;  and  assurances  as 
to  the  protection  of  the  special  interests;  and  rights  of  the  coastal  State. 

17.  The  present  article  III  does  not,  in  the  opinion  ofthe  Swedish 
delegation,  entirely  cover  those  basic  criteria,  nor  does  it  provide  suffi- 
cient clarity  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  “verification”  as  used. 
However,  it  should  surely  riot  prove'  to  be  beyond- the  ability  of  the 
members  of  this  Gommittee  to  arrive  at  a solution  in  treaty  language 
acceptable  to  all.  My  delegation  is  ready  to  take  part  during  the 
coming  days  in  joint  attempts  to  arrive  at.  such  a solution. 

18.  This  brings  me  to  my  last  point  for  today,  that  of  timing.  The 

time  available  to  us  is  indeed  limited;  The  First  Committee  of  the 
General  Astembly,  to  which  disarmament  ihattem  belong,  has  started 
its  work.  Fpr  its  forthcoming  debate  on  disarmament  that  body  is, 
inter  a$u,  dependent  On  the  report  of  bur  Committee.  Surely  we  can- 
not let  the  United  Nations  wait  too  long  for  that  report.  But  there  is 
another  aspect.  The  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  is  also 
teized  bf  tne  matter  of  the  sea-bed  as  a whole  and  intends,  I under- 
stand, to  start  its  debate  on  that  issue  very  shortly.  Clearly  the  ques- 
tions of  military  and  non-military  activities  on  the  sea-bed  are  closely 
interrelated.  Last  year  already  the  Swedish  delegation  expressed  in 
the  'General  that  there  -should  be  joihbconridera- 

tion  of  what  obligations  should  be  undertaken  by  States  to  prohibit 
military  uses  and  what  opportunities  should  be  kept  open  for  the 
international  community  to  develop  jointly  the  resources  of  the  sea-bed. 

19.  Those  ate  parts  of  a general  problem.  The  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Roshchm,  expressed  this  interrelationship  when 
he  said  that  the  present  draft  treaty  was— 

. .;  a,  necessary  prerequisite  for  the  development  of  international  co-operation 
in  ezjdoring  the  sea?bed  environment  fo**  peaceful  purposes.* 

We  hold  that  the  opposite  is  also  true.  A speedy  conclusion  of  our 
labours  here,  transferring  the  deliberations  to  tne  United  Nations, 
would  constitute,  I think,  the  best  omen  for  a meaningful  debate  in 

7 Ante,  pp.  481-482. 
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New  York  on  the  subject  of  the  peaceful  exploration  and  use  of  the 
sea-bed  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 


Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard) 
to.  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament, 
October  16,  1969 1 


I should  like  first  to  join  Other  members  of  the  Committee  in  extend- 
ing our  Congratulations  to  Mr.  Eoshchin  and  the  Soviet  Union  oil  the 
successful  launching  and  flight  of  the  three  space-ships  Soyuz  6,  7 and 
8/  These  seven  brave  men  how  orbiting  the  earth  have  our  sincere 
wishes  for  a safe  return.  I am  sure  that  their  exploits  will  represent 
a substantial  coiitribution  of  great  importance  to  all  mankind  to  the 
peacefulexploration  of  outer  space. 

56.  I should  also  like  to  join  the  other  members  of  the  Committee 
who  have  welcomed  the  new  leader  of  the  Polish  delegation,  Mr. 
Kaximierz  Zylnrlski,  who  is  well  known  to  many  members  for  his  past 
contributions.  We  look  forward  to  his  future  contributions  with  great 
appreciation,, 

57.  I should  ttlso  like  to  extend  a welcome  in  his  absence  to  Lord 
Chalfoht,  the  iiew  leader  of  the  United  Kingdom  delegation,  who  has 
unfortunately  just  been  called  back  to  his  capital  by  urgent  business. 
He  also  is  a very  old  friend  of  many  members  of  the  Committee,  and 
1 count  hiin  already  a very  good  new  friend  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation. We  certainly  look  forward  very  much  to  the  contribution 
which  we  are  sure  his  experience  and  capabilities  will  enable  him  to 
make  to  the  work  of  this  Committee.  I have  taken  the  liberty  of 
providing  Lord  Ghalfont  with  a copy  of  the  remarks  I am  about  to 
make, /for his  entertainment  on  the  trip  back  to  London. 

58.  I should  like  now  to  tum  to  the  substantive  question  we  have 
before  ust  the  question  of  the  sea-bed.  In  my  statement  on  7 October  on 
the  submission  of  the  US-USSR  draft  sea-bed  treaty,2 1 said  that  we 
should  have  ho  Vork  hard  in  order  to  be  able  to  submit  a sound  and 
broadly-agreed  tost  to  the  ciirrent  session  of  the  General  Assembly.* * 
That  applies  equally  to  the  cO-Chainhen,  who  have  the  responsibility 
for  ^qplaihingand  clarifying  the  treaty  provisions  which  they  have  put 
forward  and  the  considerations  that  form  the  basis  for  the  text.  We 
have  taken  careful  note  of  the  comments  of  other  delegations  oh  the 
treaty  text  and  wish  to  continue  to  receive  any  suggestions  other 
delegations  may  have. 

59.  I should  like  today.  in  order  to  facilitate  full  understanding,  to 
discuss  the  factorsthat  underlie  my  delegation’s  approach,  particularly 
as  regards  verification— the  aspect  of  the  treaty  that  has  received  the 
most  attention  so  far.  It  is  perfectly  understandable  that  this  matter 
should  be  carefully  examined , since  ho  responsible  government  could 
ateeptan arms  lunitatiOn  unless  it  was  confident  that  the  Obligations 

‘ C0D/PV.443,  pp,  10-27. 
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of  the  agreement  would  be  complied  with  by  the  other  parties.  Many 
delegations  have  commented  on  verification  in  our  plenary  meetings, 
and  considerable  informal  discussion  has  also  taken  place.  We  have 
also  had  a detailed  presentation  on.  this  subject  in  the  form  of  a work- 
ing paper  submitted  by  the  representative  of  Canada.4 

60.  As  I understand  the  concerns  that  have  been. expressed,  thi'.’e 
seem  to  be  three  points  of  particular  interest  to  a number  of  delegations. 
First,  there  is  the  concern  that  verification,  to  be  adequate,  requires  a 
more  complete  inspection  of  sea-bed  facilities%That  concern  is  reflected 
in  suggestions  that  there  might  be  provisions  in  the  treaty  covering  ac- 
cess into  facilities.  Second,  there  is  a feeling  that  verification,  to  be  effec- 
tive in  practice,  requires  that  assistance  be  available;  and  that  feeling 
is  reflected  in  suggestions  for  arranging  assistance  through  an  interna- 
tional organization  such  as  the  United  Nations.  Third,  there  is  a fear 
that  verification,  to  protect  the  rights  of  coastal  States,  requires  the 
establishment  oi  explicit  procedures,  as  reflected  in  suggestions  for 
procedures  for  notification  and  the  participation  of  a coastal  State  in 
verification  activities  in  the  vicinity  of  its  continental  shelf. 

61.  Let  me  address  these  points  in  order. 

62.  There  has  already  been  considerable  discussion  of  the  possible 
heed  for  a right  of  access  to  facilities  on  the  sea-bed.  As  Mr.  Fisher 
pointed  out  in  some  detail  in  his  statement  on  22  May,  the  United  States 
believes  that  a right  of  access,  for  the  purpose  of  a nuclear  measure, 
would  be  both  impractical  and  unnecessary.8 

63.  Before  we  go  further,  however,  I should  like  to  explain  that 
when  the  United  States  delegation  refers  to  the  right  of  access  we  mean 
the  right  to  go  into  a facility  or  the  right  to  open  up  a piece  of  equip- 
ment. When  we  say  that  such  access  is  impractical  and  unnecessary,  we 
are  not  referring  to  access  in  the  sense  of  ability  to  go  close  to  the  object 
or  facility  in  question.  In  other  words,  in  one  sense  access  would  be 

Eermitted:  that  is*  under  the  freedom,  of  the  high  seas  Parties  could 
ave  access— close  access — to  the  area  of  a facility  or  an  object,  so  long 
a9  there  was  no  interference  with  the  activities  of  the  States  concerned. 

64.  Without  repeating  our  earlier  statements,  let  me  simply  sketch 
out  our  reasons  for  the  conclusion  that  access  in  the  narrow,  specific 
sense  of  physical  intrusioii  into  a sea-bed  installation  would  be  imprac- 
tical ana  unnecessary.  Such  access  into  sea-bed  installations  would  be 
difficult,  hazardous  and  costly,  and -could  be  destructive  of  both  prop- 
erty ana  human  lifebwing  to  the  high  pressures  in  deep  water  around 
the  object  to  be  verified.  Furthermore,  the  resources  which  might  be 
available  for  this  purpose  are  in  very  short  supply. 

65.  Now  those  obstacles  might  have  to  be  faced  if  it  were  absolutely 
necessmgrto  have  inspections  of  the  interior  of  installations  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  treaty  which  we  have  before  us;  but  we  are  con- 
vinced that  awess  into  installations  would  be  unnecessary  for  us,  or  for 
other  nations,  whatever  the  level  of  their  knowledge  of  marine  tech- 
nology. We  believe  that  sea-bed  emplacements  for  nuclear  weapons,  on 
the  scale  required  to  be  of  significant  military  value,  would  be  difficult 
to  build  without  the  knowledge  of  other  countries.  Emplacing  such 

4 Antei  pp.  481-482. 
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installations  would  involve  a great  deal  of  sophisticated  equipment, 
- OT?,  in7?Jye  unusual  engineering  activities  and  it  would  involve 
a highly  visible  support  eftort.  In  addition,  the  deploying  country 
would  obvmusiy  endeavour  to  enforce  elaborate  security  systems  to 
protect  the  vital  military  secrets  which  would  be  involved  in  such 
installation^.  Air  those  activities  would  undoubtedly  attract  the  at- 
tention of  other  maritime  countries. 

0 66*  .E.^fl  if  one  were  to  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
some  famhties  for  the  emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
might  be  emplaced  before  the  construction  was  discovered,  the  con- 
figuration and  operation  of  facilities  specifically  designed  for  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  would  be  plainly  ob- 
rt^uhred  m<^  1^enfcl^a“  e’  without  access  into  such  facilities  being 

It  has  been  asked  how  we  can  be  so  sure  of  our  capability  and 
the  capability  of  others  to  check  compliance  with  this  treaty  when  we 
have  insisted  on  much  more  elaborate  provisions  in  other  arms  control 
measures.  That  question  seems  to  imply  that  there  should  be  virtually 
identical  verification  provisions  for  any  measure,  regardless  of  its 
natime.  Jn.contrast,  the  United  States  has  always  sought  to  establish 
verification  procedures  appropriate  to  the  particular  measure  in  ques- 
■ l®?:  some  instances  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  certain  types  of 

on-si<8  inspections  ;in  other  cases,  as  for  example  the  ban  on  stationing 
nuQlearweapons  m outer  space,  access  to  objects  is  not  required. 

^ all  agree  that  it  is  following  the  path  of  progress 
a flexible^  imaginative  and  creative  view  regarding 
procedures  for  verification.  If  a country  were  to  refuse  to  accept 
verification  procedures  for  one  situation  because  in  another  situation 
£ ^rification  procedures  might  be  necessary  and  appropriate,  the 
opportunities  for  reaching  agreement  Would  be  severely  limited.  I 
■,  would  be  correct  to  say  that  this  Committee  has  an  interest  in 
dempn^ratmg  its  ability  to  fashion  verification  procedures  uniquely 
tailored  for  the  needspf  each  unique  situation.  That  is  the  pragmatic 
way  to  achieve  progress;  and  we  ask  the  Committee’s  support  for 
proceeding  in  this  manner. 

69.  Returning  now  to  the  sea  bed,  we  believe  that  there  is  a wide 
:ra^??  S°^lbleftlons  which  parties  could  take  to  verify  compliance 
ynth  this  treaty , short  of  actual  entry  into  installations.  As  we  pointed 
ouyearlier,  the  vast  majority  of  States  have  ships  and  planes  that 
pan  and  do  constantly  carry  out  surveillance  of  their  coastal  waters, 
fiiven  more  important,  the  activities  of  States  on  and  over  the  high 
seasare  nqt  and  will  not  be  subject  to  the  kind  of  restrictions  that 
oPYy  m % case.°f  inspections  on  the  territory  of  another 
btotp.  Sp_  long  as:the  activity  was  not  interfered  with,  States  could 
pb^^e  the  facdity  as  often  andas  closely  as  the  circumstances  war- 
rtfijed.  Photographs  could  be  taken  and  data  could  be  collected  to 
eyaiupte.  thp  activity  and  to  assist  in  the  determination  of  whether 
^ trpaty  had  baen^violated.  So  long  as  they  took  place  within  the 
Treaty  area  and  did  not  interfere  with  the  activities  of  the  States 
concerned,  those  procedures  would  be  consistent  with  existing  inter- 
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70.  If  it  is  suggested,  as  we  have  sometimes  heard,  that  the  500- 
metre  safety  zone  permitted  under  the  Geneva  Convention  bn  the  Con- 
tinental .Shelf 6 would  preclude  close  examination  of  a particular 
installation*  I would  respond  that  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  a potential 
violator  of  this  treaty  would  announce  the  precise  location  of  his 
violation  hy  giving  due  notice  of  the  installation  and  the  safety  zone, 
as  provided  m that  Convention. .Even  if  he  were  to  do  just  that,  ob- 
servation—rather  close  and  continuous  observation— would  still  be 
possible  and  the  nature  of  the  activities  being  earned  out  at  the  in- 
stallation  could  indicate  whether  further  consultation  was  required. 

71.  May  I turn  now  to  another  aspect  of  the  verification  question, 
the  matter  of  assistance  ? It  is  an  undisputed:  fact  that  there  are  dif- 
ferences among  States  regarding  their  respective  levels  of  technology. 
This  has  led  some  to  wonder  whether  there  should  be  prOvisions  in  the 
treaty  to  establish  arrangements  which  would  enable  less  advanced 
States  to  obtain  assistance  in;  carrying  out  verification  activities  on 
the  sea-bed.  The  United  Nations  has  been  mentioned  as  a possible 
source  or  channel  for  such  assistance. 

72.  As  in  the  case  of  the  need  for  access,  this  is  a legitimate  question 
and  deserves  to  be  answered.  We  continue  to  believe  that  efforts  to 
provide  explicit  procedures  for  assistance  would  be  premature,  in 
view  of  uncertainty  about  what  is  involved,  and  could  also  raise 
severe  problems  of  resource  allocation.  The  equipment  and  personnel 
for  these  specialized  activities  are  in  short  supply,  and  detailed  exam- 
ination would  be  necessUiy  by  the  States  possessing  them  of  any  pro- 
posed treaty  pfovisidhs  governiiig  their  use. 

73.  The  suggestion  contained  in  paragraph  5 (a)  of  the  Canadian 
working  paper  is  that  States  “shall  have  the  right  to  apply  to  another 
state  party”  for  assistance.  The  representative  ofCanada  has  pointed 
out  that  his  paper  does  hot  propose  treaty  language,7  and  we  think 
that  this  represents  a helpful  clarification  at  this  stage.  However,  the 
language  used  in  paragraph  5 (a)  points  up  the  difficulties  of  the  sug- 
gestion; We  think  that  problem  is  now  covered  adequately  and  in  a 
practical  and  workable  manner  as  a result  of  the  present  language  in 
paragraph  2 of  article  III  of  the  draft  treaty  contained  in  document 
CCD/269.8  This  language  clearly  reflects  the  fact  that  parties  may 
exercise  their  right  of  verification  by  their  own  means  or  with  the 
assistance  of  other  parties.  If  the  proposed  paragraph  5(a)  means 
something  more  than  that,  it  might  imply  obligations  for  the  United 
States  ana  other  countries  ahdj  given  tne  present  state  of  technology 
and  the  varying  political  relations  among  the  large  number  of  coun- 
tries that  might  become  parties  to  the  treaty,  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  us  to  accept  such  obligations. 

74.  There  is  another  aspect  of  this  question  that  deserves  careful 
study.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  United  Nations  should  play  a role 
in  verification,  since  it  is  the  organization  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  international  peace  and  security.  In  fact,  under  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  there  are  already  provisions  for  dealing  with 
posable  threats  to  peace.  But  I would  urge  caution  in  specifying  in 
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this  treaty  how  the  United  Nations  should  be  used  or  what  the 
Secretary-General  might  do. 

75.  1 believe  it  would  be  a mistake  to  try  to  turn  the  question  of 
verification,  over  to  the  United  Nations.  Instead,  I believe  that  reliance 
should  be  placed  on  informal  procedures  for  consultation  and  co- 
operation as  already  envisioned  in  the  drafti  States  that  have  mutual 
interests  in  particular  areas  of  the  sea-bed  would  no  doubt  wish  to 
work  out  appropriate  arrangements.  All  this  would  take  place  within 
the  framework  of  normal  international  relations. 

76;  In  those  very  few  cases  where  consultation  and  co-operation 
might  not  be  sufficient,  or  where  a party  might  have  serious  questions 
about  the  observance  of  the  prohibitions,  there  are  existing  procedures 
for  bringing  such  questions  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council. 
These  are  set  forth  in  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  the  sea-bed 
treaty  would  certainly  not  change  any  party’s  rights  or  obligations 
under  that  Charter.  In  contrast  to  efforts  to  specify  in  the  sea-bed 
treaty  procedures  for  United  Nations  action,  it  might  be  more  fruitful 
to  consider  ways  in  which  existing  United  Nations  procedures  might 
apply.  While  my  delegation  would  be  opposed  to  efforts  to  include 
explicit  provisions  for  United  Nations  participation  in,  for  example, 
verification,  it  is  ready  to  examine  how  the  existing  framework  of 
internationaldaw,  including  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  might 
be  used  to  reinforce  the  provisions  of  the  sea-bed  treaty.  I hope  that 
those  delegations  concerned  about  verification  assistance  will  comment 
on  this  approach. 

77.  The  last  of  the  three  interests  I mentioned  earlier  has  to  do 
with  the  fights  of  coastal  States.  Although  the  treaty  clearly  provides 
that  verification  would  have  to  take  place  without  infringing  rights 
under  international  law,  some  delegations  have  expressed  the  view  that 
procedures  should  be  established  to  ensure  that  the  coastal  State’s 
rights  regarding  its  continental  shelf  are  protected.  The  procedures 
which  have  been  suggested  involve  notification  and  participation  of 
a coastal  State  which  is  a party  to  the  treaty  in  verification  activities 
taking  place  on  the  continental  shelf  or  in  its  superjacent  waters. 
Since  I believe  we  are  agreed  that  this  treaty  should  not  prejudice 
any  State’s  existing  rights,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  review  the  draft 
text  to  see  whether  this  concern  is  fully  met  and,  if  not,  whether  new 
procedures  should  be  formulated  and  negotiated. 

78.  After  reviewing  this  question  carefully,  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  be  convinced  that  new  procedures  need  not  and  should  not 
be  developed.  The  draft  treaty  is  written  in  such  a way  as  to  ensure 
.that  it  would  not  infringe  or  otherwise  interfere  with  existing  rights  or 
obligations  under  international  law,  except  in  so  far  as  the  parties 
would  accept  the  new  prohibitions  of  the  treaty  itself,  such  as  not  to 
emplace  weapons  of  mass  destruction  beyond  the  contiguous  zone. 
The  provision  for  verification  depends  directly  on  international  law 
and  the  exercise  of  the  freedom  of  the  high  seas.  As  a practical  matter, 
we  are  confident  that  parties  would  be  able  to  verify  effectively  with- 
out in  any  way  infringing  the  rights  of  coastal  States  regarding  the 
continental  shelf. 

79.  In  contrast  to  this  flexible  and  realistic  provision,  the  proposal 
for  notification  and  participation  or  association  of  the  coastal  State 
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seems  to  us  to  be  an  unnecessary  and  undesirable  restriction  on  the 
right  of  a party  to  verify  the  activities  of  others.  If  the  proposed  pro- 
cedure for  involving  a coastal  State  is  to  have  any  meaning,  it  will 
require  a corresponding  power  or  authority  to  enforce  the  obligation. 
But  it  would  not  be  immediately  apparent  whether  a ship,  sailing  on 
the  high  seas,  was  engaged  in  activities  completely  unrelated  to  this 
treaty*  or  whether  it  was  carrying  on  some  form  of  verification  for 
which  permission  would  be  needed.  The  coastal  States,  therefore, 
might  feel  authorized  to  attempt  to  exercise  some  form  of  control  over 
the.  activities  of  any  ship  or  submarine  in  the  vicinity  of  its  continental 
shelf.  We  would  regard  any  such  effort  to  be  a serious  infringement 
of  the  .freedom  of  the  high  seas.  It  would  also  be  inconsistent  with  the 
1958  Geneva  Convention  on.  the  Continental  Shelf,  which  stipulates 
that  the  rights  of  the  coastal  State  over  the  continental  shelf  do  not 
affect  the  legal  status  of  the  superjacent  waters  as  high  seas,  or  that 
of  the  airspace  above  those  waters,  and  that  the  coastal  State’s  rights 
on  the  shelf  are  limited  to  exclusive  rights  of  exploration  and 
exploitation. 

80.  The  problems  of  co-participation  or  association  are  not  solved 
by  the  inclusion  of  a clause  like  that  contained  in  paragraph  6(c)  of 
the  Canadian  working  paper.  That  paragraph  states  that  the  provi- 
sions for.  notice  and  association  do  not  apply  to  the  process  of  “simple 
observation”  in  the  normal  course  of  navigation  or  overflight.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  visualize,  and  I believe  it  would  in  fact  be  even 
more  difficult  to  establish,  clear-cut  dividing  lines  between  “simple 
observation”  and  observation  that  might  be  described  as  not  “simple” 
because  something  more  than  the  naked  eye,  such  as  cameras,  had 
been  used.  Would  it  cease  to  be  “simple”  because  observation  had  taken 
place  by  some  divers  in  the  water  who  had  not  descended  to  the  actual 
sea-bed,  and  so  forth?  Complexities  of  that  sort  should  be  avoided. 

81.  We  hope  that  members  of  this  Committee  will  ask  themselves 
frankly  whether  we  really  need  to  establish  procedures  for  “co-opera- 
tion” or,  to  use  the  word  in  the  Canadian  paper,  “association”  to  satisfy 
those  concerns  of  coastal  States  that  seem  to  lie  behind  the  idea.  We 
understand  that  coastal  States  which  value  highly  their  right  to  exploit 
the  resources  of  their  own  continental  shelves  would  not  like  to  see  the 
right  of  verification  under  the  sea-bed  treaty  utilized  somehow  to 
prejudice  their  right  to  develop  those  resources.  It  seems  to  us  im- 
probable, however,  that  any  country  could  in  some  fashion  approach 
the  continental  shelf  of  another  State  and,  under  the  guise  of  sea-bed 
arms  control  verification,  exploit  resources  of  the  shelf  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  coastal  State. 

82.  Exploitation  of  resources  in  the  sea-bed  is  a big  and  a difficult 
job.  It  takes  equipment  and  men  on  a large  scale.  It  cannot  be  done 
in  an  hour  or  two  by  a ghost  ship  in  the  night.  These  obvious  realities 
should  not  be  ignored  in  this  Committee.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  were 
felt  that  the  verification  activities  of  another  State  under  the  sea-bed 
arms-control  treaty  were  somehow  being  used  as  a cover  to  circumvent 
the  coastal  State’s  exclusive  right  of  exploration  and  exploitation  on 
the  continental  shelf,  those  activities  could  certainly  be  brought  into 
question  by  the  coastal  State.  On  the  basis  of  these  realities,  our  con- 
clusion is  that  special  new  procedures  providing  for  “co-operation”  or 
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“association”  are  simply  not  needed  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  coastal 
State  on  the  continental  shelf.  All  of  these  considerations  have  con- 
vinced my  delegation  that  ah  attempt  to  develop  these  procedures 
would  seriously  complicate  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty  and  would 
be  undesirable  in  any  case.  Such  procedures  would  raise  difficult  and 
complex  questions  of  the  law  of  the  sea.  Furthermore,  there  would  be 
important  and  adverse  security  implications,  since  the  procedures 
would  inevitably  infringe  the  right  to  use  the  high  seas  freely. 

83.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  not  simply  dismiss  the  concern  that 
lies  behind  all  of  these  suggestions.  We  appreciate  the  interest  of  coastal 
States  in  ensuring  that,  their  rights  are  safeguarded.  Hie  United  States, 
after  all,  has  a very  long  coast  and  a large  continental  shelf.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  international  law  covers  not  only  such  things  as  the  free- 
dom of  the  high  seas  but  also  rights  regarding  the  continental  shelf.  If, 
despite  our  previous  efforts  to  avoid  even  the  implication  of  prejudice 
to  the  positions  of  parties,  there  remains  a strong  feeling  that  this  needs 
to  be  spelt  out  with  somewhat  greater  attention  to  existing  rights,  then 
I believe  that  further  consideration  is  warranted.  Accordingly  I hope 
that  those  delegations  which  are  concerned  about  protecting  the  rights 
of  coastal  States  will  give  some  thought  to  how  this  might  be  done  in 
ways  which  would  not  require  restrictions  on  what  for  centuries  has 
been  accepted  as  part  of  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  seas. 

84.  Before  leaving  the  question  of  the  rights  of  coastal  States,  I 
think  it  would  be  helpful  to  point  out  the  interrelationship  between  the 
question  of  inspection  with  access,  as  suggested  in  paragraph  4 of  the 
Canadian  working  paper,  arid  the  question  of  protecting  the  legitimate 
existing  rights  of  coastal  States  on  their  own  continental  shelves.  If  ac- 
cess to  facilities  were  to  fee  provided  under  this  treaty,  then  clearly  there 
would  be  greater  opportunity  for  somehow  impeding  or  complicating 
activities  of  coastal  States  on  their  own  continental  shelves.  Therefore 
we  think  that  the  interests  of  coastal  States,  which  presumably  want  to 
minimize  any  possible  risk  of  impeding  the  operation  of  their  facilities 
on  their  own  continental  Shelves,  would  best  be  served  by  simplifying, 
not  complicating,  possible  procedures  of  verification. 

85.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks  this  Committee  will  have  a 
valuable  opportunity  to  work  out  a meaningful  nuclear  arms  limita- 
tion. This  will  require  perseverance  and  the  sincere  co-operation  of  all 
delegations.  It  will  require  a realistic  appreciation  of  each  other’s  real 
concerns  and  needs.  The  United  States  delegation,  for  its  part,  is  pre- 
pared to  give  careful  and  serious  consideration  to  all  suggestions  that 
other  delegations  have  made  and  may  wish  to  make  with  respect  to  the 
draft  treaty. 


Chinese  Communist  Statement  on  Draft  Sea-Bed  Treaty, 

October  22,  1969 1 

The  U.S.-Soviet  draft  treaty  on  the  so-called  prohibition  of  the  em- 
placement of  nuclear  weapons  on  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor  was 

1 Peking  Review,  Oct.  31, 1069,  p.  30.  The  statement  was  broadcast  by  the  Peking 
radio  on  Oct.  22. 
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trotted  out  jointly  by  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  representatives  at  the 
October  7 meeting  or  the  25-nation  “disarmament”  conference  in 
Geneva.* *  This  is  anew  step  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  speed  up  their  collaboration  and  a new  swindle  to  legalize  their 
intensified  efforts  in  carrying  out  the  nuclear  armament  race  on  the 
seabed; 

Ostensibly  proclaiming  “the  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  seabed  and 
the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil  thereof,”  this  draft  treaty  is  an  out- 
and-out  fraud;  In  his  explanation  of  this  draft  treaty  at  the  meeting  on 
October  7,  U.S.  representative  James  Leonard  stressed  that  'according 
to  the  draft  treaty,  submarines  carrying  nuclear  weapons  “should  be 
viewed  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  ships ; they  would  therefore  not  be 
violating  the  treaty.?’ 8 It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  now  stepping  up  their  efforts  to  build  nuclear 
submarines  in  order  to  carry  out  nuclear  blackmail.  Blit  the  draft  treaty 
stipulates  that  nuclear  submarines  should  be  exempted  from  prohibi- 
tion. This  is  clear  evidence  that  this  draft  treaty  is  aimed  at  providing 
a legal  cover  for  the  activities  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  sending  their  nuclear-armed  submarines  and  fleets  to  act  the 
tyrant  everywhere  and  unscrupulously  engage  in  nuclear  threat  against 
other  Countries. 

In  working  out  the  draft  treaty,  U.S.  imperialism  has  persistently 
held  that  there  should  be  ho  restriction  on  the  emplacement  of  so-called 
“conventional  weapons”  on  the  sea-bed.  Explaining  the  draft  treaty, 
the  U.S.  representative  said  that  it  “would  in  no  way  impede  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy”  or  “affect  the  conduct  of  peaceful  nuclear  ex- 
plosions.” This  means  that  the  United  Stated  and  the  Soviet  Union  will 
have  a free  hand  in  speeding  up  their  arms  expansion.and  war  prepara- 
tions oh  the  seabed  in  the  guise  of  “conventional  weapons”  and  “peace- 
ful uses  of  nuclear  energy.” 

The.  joint  U.S.-Soviet  draft  treaty  also  contains  an  article  which 
specially  stipulates  that  they  “have  the  right  to  verify”  the  activities 
of  other  states  on  the  seabed.  This  is  an  attempt  to  legalize  their  in- 
creased activities  in  collecting  seabed  information  and  to  use  this 
treaty  to  build  up  their  seabed  hegemony  and  set  up  military  installa- 
tions there. 

This  new  draft  treaty  was  concocted  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  after  more  than  one  year  of  behind-the-scenes  bargaining 
following  their  manipulation  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  to  adopt 
the  so-called  “nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty”  in  June  1968.4  This 
new  draft  treaty  is  designed  to  further  realize  their  scheme  of  main- 
taining nuclear  monopoly  and  deceive  and  benumb  the  people  of  the 
world.  It  is  crystal  clear  that  the  draft  treaty  is  nothing  but  a new 
plot,  engineered  by  U.S.  imperialism  and  social-imperialism  in  a vain 
effort  to  establish  their  domination  over  the  seabed  and  accelerate 
their  nuclear  arms  expansion  and  war  preparations  there. 


'Ante,  pp.  473-476. 

* Ante,  p.  479. 

4 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  4C1-465. 
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White  House  Announcement  on  Strategic  Arms  limitation 
Talks,  October  25,  1969*  1 

Confirming  the  agreement  reached  earlier  to  enter  into  negotiation 
on  curbing  the  strategic  armaments  race,2  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  USSR  have  agreed  that  specially  designated  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  meet  in 
Helsinki  on  November  17,  1969  for  preliminary  discussion  of  the 
questions  involved. 


News  Conference  Remarks  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers: 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  With  the  Soviet  Union, 
October  25,  1969 1 

Secretary  Rogers  : Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I thought  that  it  might 
be  helpful  to  get  together  with  you  in  view  of  the  announcement  that 
was  made  in  the  White  House  at  11  o’clock,2  because  I thought  you 
might  have  some  questions  on  this  subject.  I will  do  my  best  to  give 
you  the  information  that  you  would  like  to  have. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary , could  you  amplify  a little  bit  on  what  will  be 
treated  at  the  preliminary  discussions ? 

And  secondly , will  you  tell  us  if  there's  a possibility  that  President 
Nixon  and  the  Soviet  Premier , Mr.  Kosygin,  might  formally  open  the 
second  phase  of  serious  negotiations  on  the  substantive  issues? 

A.  On  the  second  part  of  the  question,  I think  the  answer  is  no, 
there  is  no  present  intention  of  any  procedure  of  that  kind,  and  I don’t 
believe  that  it  will  happen. 

As  far  as  the  preliminary  talks  themselves  are  concerned,  we  expect 
that  they  will  be  exploratory  in  nature.  The  purpose  of  the  preliminary 
talks  is  to  have  a free  discussion  about  how  the  negotiations  can  be 
conducted. 

Now,  we  are  approaching  these  talks  very  seriously.  Certainly  it’s 
as  serious  a matter  as  we  have  in  our  nation  today,  and  I think  that 
the  Soviet  Union’s  attitude  is  the  same.  Certainly  they  say  that  they 
are  very  serious  about  these  talks. 

So  we  want  to  discuss  how  we  can  best  approach  the  talks  in  a 
serious,  businesslike  way  that  will  be  productive. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary. 

A.  Yes. 


1 Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents,  Oct.  27, 1969,  p.  14S5. 
8 BeeDocuments  on  Disarmament , 1968,  p.  460. 

1 Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Nov.  10, 1969,  pp.  389-394. 

* Supra. 
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Q.  Time  talks  have  been  pat  of  time  and  time  again.  What  do 
you.  think  is  dif event  now  about  this  time?  Why  did  the  Russians 
agree  now ? 

A.  Well,  I don’t  know — and  I’m  not  sure  that  it  would  help  any 
to  speculate  on  the  reason  for  the  delay  since  June.  They  probably 
wonder  why  we  delayed  from  the  time  our  administration  came  into 
office  until  June— and  we  did  it  because  we  wanted  to  review  the  situ- 
ation carefully. 

I think  that  they  probably  have  problems  of  one  kind  or  another 
and  they  have  now  decided  to  have  the  taiks. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  question  of  MIRY  [ multiple  independ- 
ently targeted  reentry  vehicle j,  is  it  , the  intention;  of  this  Government 
to  propose  a freeze,  a moratorium,  or  some  other  device  to  hcdt  MIRY 
testing  at  the  beginning  of  this  conference  so  that  substantive  issues 
can  be  dealt  with  through  a moratorium  dr  a freeze? 

A.  Well,  , as  President  Nixon  said  in  June,  we  are  obviously  con- 
sidering the  whole  question  of  MIRV  tests  and  possible  moratorium 
on  the  tests;  and  that  will  be  ohe  of  the  subjects  that  will  be  considered 
when  we  start  these  talks.3 

I think  that  it’s  a complex  situation.  Now  that  the  talks  are  sched- 
uled to  start  on  the  17th,  why,  we  will  consider  how  we  approach  that 
subject 

We  certainly  don’t  intend  to  have  any  public  discussion  as -we  go 
along  on  each  one  of  these  issues.  It’s  too  serious  a business.  We’re 
going  to  try  as  much  as  possible  to  conduct  these  negotiations  in 
private. 

Now,  obviously,  we’ll  keep  our  NATO  allies  informed  of  the  prog- 
ress, and  we’ll  keep  Congress  informed.  But  as  much  as  .possible,  we 
want  to  do  this  in  private ; and  the  Soviet  Union  indicates  that  that’s 
their  intention,  too. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary , I don’t  understand  what  you  mean  by  saying 
you  don’t  intend  to  have  a public  discussion  because  the  issues  are  too 
serious. 

A.  Well,  I mean,  at  each  step  of  the  negotiation,  obviously,  we  will 
have  a discussion.  Eventually  the  public  will  know.  But  while  we  are 
talking  we  think  it’s  better  to  do  it  in  a private  session,  and  we  would 
hope  mat  with  some  exceptions  they  will  be  private  sessions. 

Do  I make  myself  clear? 

Q.  Yes.  But  could  I ask  one  more  followup  question? 

A.  But  let  me  say  on  that  point,  Mr.  Hightower,  that  as  I said,  we 
will  keep  Congress  advised,  and  we  will  keep  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees fully  advised  of  the  general  approach  that  our  Government  is 
taking.  And  we’ll  keep  our  allies  advised. 

But  we  don’t  want  to  have  each  one  of  these  negotiating  sessions  a 
public  session,  because  it’s  a very  complex  subject,  and  we  think  it’s 
so  serious  that  it  should  be  conducted  in  a businesslike  atmosphere. 
And  when  it’s  appropriate  to  advise  the  public,  we  will. 


3 Ante,  pp.  254-255. 
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Q.  So  you  expect  some  public  information  to  come  out  from  time 
to  time.  But  the  negotiations,  as  such,  are  to  he  private. 

A.  That’s  correct. 

Q.  Yes.  At  what  level  do  you  plan  to  open  the  talks? 

A.  t Well,  we  have  our  delegation,  that  we  have  already  announced, 
that  is  prepared  to  go  toHelsniki  on  the  17th.  The  chairman  of  that  is 
Ambassador  Gerard  Smith,  the  Alternate  Chairman  is  Philip  Farley, 
there’s  Paul  Nitze  and  General  Allison,  Llewellyn  Thompson,  and 
Dr.  Harold  Brown. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary , Pm  not  quite  clear  on  whether  there's  going  to 
be  one  meeting  in  Helsinki  or  a series  of  meetings  in  Helsinki  that  are 
ended  by  the  ending  of  the  preliminary  talks— and  then  the  beginning 
of  the  actual  talks  somewhere  else?  Or  is  it  all  going  to  run  together? 

A.  Well,  we  can’t  predict  it  for  certain.  But  I think  it  will  run 
something  like  this : 

We  would  expect  that  preliminary  discussions  in  Helsinki  will  run 
for  several  days,  maybe  a few  weeks,  and  at  that  time  a decision  will 
. be  made  about  a permanent  site.  And  also,  decisions  will  be  made  about 
liow  best  to  conduct  the  permanent  negotiations— how  many  should 
attend,  how  many  should  be  private,  and  whether  there  should  be  an 
agenda  or  not  have  an  agenda— those  things. 

In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  the  preliminary  talks  is  to  work  it 
out  so  that  we  are  not  arguing  about  details  and  we  get  right  down 
to  the  business  of  serious  negotiations  when  we  get  to  the  permanent 
talks. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary , is  there  any  thought  on  . our  part  of  proposing 
some  sort  of  limitation  on  antibcdlistic  missiles?  Or  does  it  appear  that 
the  decision  of  both  governments  to  proceed  with  limited  deployment 
precludes  this? 

A.  Mr.  Scali,  we  are  not  going  to  discuss  in  advance,  and  hopefully 
not  while  the  negotiations  are  being  conducted,  specific  proposals  that 
we  are  going  to  make. 

I think  I should  say  that  the  negotiations  will  include  both  offensive 
and  defensive  strategic  weapons.  And  as  you  know,  under  the  non- 
proliferation treaty,  we  have  an  obligation  to  do  that,  and  we  are 
going  to  fulfill  that  obligation. 

Chalmers. 

Q.  Gould  I clarify  something — some  of  the  answers  you  ha/oe 
given?  You  are  going  to  Helsinki  to  have  a preliminary  meeting  of  a 
few  days  to  a few  weeks.  Note,  that  is  essentially  to  work  out  the  tech- 
niques of  how  you  have  a longer  range,  more  permanent  meeting. 
Does  that  mean  that  in  the  preliminary  meeting  there  will  be  no  pos- 
sibility of  discussing  a substantive  question  such  as  the  freeze  of 
MIRV  while  we're  hawing  the  permanent  meeting? 

A.  No. 
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Q.  That  could  happen  at  the  preliminary  meeting ? 

A.  Yes,  yes.  We  are  not  going  to  exclude  any  subject  from  dis- 
cussion at  the  preliminary  meetings,  and  I don’t  want  to  be  in  any  rigid 
position  about  how  long  these  preliminary  talks  are  going  to  last  or 
how  we’re  going  to  discuss  it.  Our  attitude  is  quite  flexible. 

And  I think  the  Soviet  Union’s  attitude  is  the  same. 

We’re  serious  about  this,  and  we  want  to  conduct  the  negotiations 
/ in  a businesslike,  manner,  and  we  hope  that  we  can  avoid  long  argu- 
ments about  the  agenda  and  which  item  will  come  first  and  whether 
there’s  a limitation  on  what  we  can  talk  about,  and  so  forth. 

If  we  can  have  a more  reasonable,  flexible  approach  to  negotiations, 
and  if  we  can  talk  back  and  forth,  and  do  it  with  a serious  intention 
in  mind — then  it’s  possible  that  these  talks  can  be  productive. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you,  give  us  an  idea  at  least  what  you  antici- 
pate what  the  general  course  of  things  is  apt  to  be — whether  you  want 
to— whether  you,  prefer  to  start  with  existing  weapons  systems  and 
then  proceed  to— 

A.  No.  I don’t  want  to  get  involved  in  how  we’re  going  to  do  it — 
which  we’re  going  to  take  up  first,  and  so  forth. 

Selection-  op  Site  for  the  Talks 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary , I don’t  think  that  HelsinJci  was  our  original 
preference , as  far  as  the  site  is  concerned.  Vo  you  have  another  prefer- 
ence for  the  permanent  site  of  the  talks? 

A.  Well,  I’m  glad  you  raised  that  question,  because  there  has  been 
some  misunderstanding  about  it.  And  let  me  tell  you  exactly  how  it 
developed : 

In  my  discussions  with  Ambassador  Dobrynin  in  June,  I think  it 
was  June  11, 1 said  that  we  were  ready  to  have  talks,  and  that  we 
would  be  prepared  to  have  talks  within  a month.  And  I listed  these 
places  as  possible  sites  for  the  talks:  Geneva,  Vienna,  and  Helsinki. 

Now,  we  did  suggest  Helsinki;  and  when  Ambassador  Dobrynin 
responded  the  other  day,  he  selected  Helsinki,  and  that  was  one  of 
the  places  that  we  had  suggested. 

We  have  left  open  the  question  of  the  final  site,  and  he  was  willing 
to  do  that,  because  there  are  some  problems  of  communication  and 
availability  of  space  and  other  things.  It’s  possible  that  some  other 
site  would  be  better; 

We  look  with  favor  on  Vienna,  for  example,  but  we  are  not  exclud- 
ing the  possibility  of  Helsinki  as  the  final  site. 

But  tne  reason  I mentioned  it  that  fully  is  we  didn’t  have  any  argu- 
ment about  the  site.  Helsinki  was  a site  that  we  proposed.  Later  on,  we 
indicated  we  thought  maybe  Vienna  would  be  better  for  the  reasons  I 
mentioned,  but  we  had  no  dispute  about  the  site. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary , can  you  give  us  a more  clear  definition  of  the 
term  “ strategic  arms’’?  Does  this  include , for  example , land-based 
intermediate  ballistic  missiles? 

A.  No,  I think  I’ll  leave  that  to  the  negotiators.  That’s  a subject 
that  they  will  have  to  discuss  when  they  get  there. 
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Q.  How  does  China *8  growing  strategic  'power  jit  in , long  range , 
with  these  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union?  And  the  threat , pre- 
sumably, to  both  cowitries? 

A.  Well,  I don’t  think,  at  the  moment,  they  are  relevant.  They 
haven’t  progressed  far  enough,  and  I think  if  we  can  work  but  some- 
thing that  is  constructive  from  the  standpoint  of  the  two  superpowers 
that  we  can  deal  with  China’s  problem  later  on. 

Keep  in  naind  that  the  wora  that  Was  used  was  “curbing”  in  this 
release— “limitation”  or  “curbihg’’-~ahd  even  if  we  are  successful  at 
working  out  aii  agreement,  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  are  going  to  be  way  ahead  of  China  for  many  years  to  come. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you,  for  the  bene  jit  of  the  public,  estimate 
how  lorig  you  think  these  talks  might  take ■ place? 

A.  No,  I wouldn’t  want  to  do  that.  I try  to  resist  doing  that.  I 
noticed  the  other  day  in  “Meet  the  Press”  I made  a mistake  arid  did 
indicate  that  I thought  that  the  answer  that  the  Soviets  would  give 
us  would  be  within  2 or  3 months. 

So  far,  I’ve  been^  batting  pretty  well,  and  I’m  not  going  to  make 
any  further  predictions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  who  do  you \ expect  will  lead  the  Soviet  dele - 
gation?  And  have  you  any  indication , either  from  reading  the  Soviet 
press,  or  in  any  other  way,  what  their  attitude  is  toward  things  like  a 
MIRV  moratorium,  or  an  ABM— 

A.  We  do  not  know  who  is  going  to  head  their  delegation.  At  one 
time  it  was  thought  that  Mr.  Kuznetsov  would  be  the  Chairman,  but 
I think  that  he’s  m China  how,  in  negotiations  there,  so  we’re  not  sure. 
Arid  Ambassador  Dobrynin  did  not  tell  me, 

He  did  say  that  he  thought  their  delegation  probably  would  be  about 
the  same  size  as  ours,  five  or  six. 

Q.  What  mechanism  will  be  used  for  consulting  the  NATO  allies? 
Will  they  be  contacted  individually  or  collectively? 

A.  Well,  I think  it  depends,  of  course,  upon  what  the  consultation 
consists  of. 

I would  think,  generally  speaking,  we’ll  do  it  through  the  NATO 
organization  in  Brussels,  but  not  necessarily.  I don’t  want  to  be  con- 
fined to  that  as  a possibility. 

In  our  discussions  here,  notification  of  our  NATO  allies  that  the 
talks  were  going  to  start,  we  notified  the  ambassadors  in  Washington. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  bound  to  be  speculation  that  the  begin- 
ning of  these  talks  may  ha/oe  a larger  meaning.  Do  you  think  that  this 
might  be  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  negotiations ? 

A.  Well)  let  me  see  if  X can  answer  your  question : I think  this  is 
an  important  step  that  is  consistent  with  the  President’s  policy  of  an 
era  of  negotiation,  and  it  could  be  a very  important  negotiation.  It’s 
possible  it’s  one  of  the  most  important  negotiations  our  country  has 
been  involved  in.  And  certainly  it  could  be  one  of  the  most  important 
that  we  ever  undertook  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Oh  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  confuse  the  beginning  of  the  talks 
with  success  of  tlie  talks  necessarily — there  is  quite  a difference.  These 
talks  could  be  abortive,  they  could  be  fruitless,  or  they  could  be  highly 
successful  in  terms  of  mankind.  And  those  things  will  be  determined 
by  the  talks  themselves. 

So  whereas  we  are  pleased  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to  have 
these  talks — we  think  it  is  a good  step — we  also  have  to  he  quite  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  the  mere  start  of  the  talks  themselves  is  not 
what  counts.  What  counts  is  how  successful  they  are. 

Complex,  Difficult  Negotiation's 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary , if  these  talks  are  successful , could  they  lead  to 
a form,  of  nuclear  parity  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union? 

A.  Well,  words  like  “parity”  I think  are  apt  to  be  confusing. 

What  we  hope  that  we  can  ao  is  negotiate  an  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment which  will  keep  us  in  the  same  relative  position  that  we  are 
now — and  which  can  he  verified. 

Now,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  first  part  of  that  formula,  we  have 
to  be  sure  that  the  limitation  agreement  is  mutually  advantageous, 
that  neither  side  gets  an  advantage  because  of  the  agreement. 

Secondly,  we  have  to  be  sure  that  the  agreement  can  be  verified, 
because  if  it  can’t  and  one  side  can  cheat,  then  it  certainly  is  not  a 
viable  agreement. 

Now,  these  things  are  very  difficult  matters  to  handle,  and  I don’t 
think  anybody  should  be  confused  about  the  fact  that  they  are  difficult. 
They  are  complex,  there’s  mutual  suspicion,  the  subject  matter  itself 
is  very  involved,  and  so  we  have  to  proceed  with  the  hope  that  we  can 
achieve  some  success— -but  with  the  full  realization  that  it’s  not  going  to 
be  easy. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary , it's  almost  exactly  a year  ago  today r,  / believe , 
that  Nixon , then  a candidate , gave  a speech  in  which  he  said  he  would 
approach  such  negotiations  only  on  the  grounds  that  the  United  States 
• would  be  negotiating  from  a position  of  superiority. 1 Now,  at  this  point 
does  the  administration  feel  that  it's  going  into  these  tcdks  in  a position 
of  superiority  or  rough  equality — or  however  you  want  to  characterize 
it — with  the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  Well,  I don’t,  as  you  know7, 1 think  he’s  used  the  term  “suffi- 
ciency” and  I think  that  we  feel  now  that  this  is  an  appropriate  time 
to  enter  these  discussions  and  enter  them  seriously,  with  the  hope  that 
we  can  arrive  at  an  agreement  that  will  be  mutually  advantageous. 
And  I don’t  want  to  characterize  what  we  think.  We  think  this  is  the 
right  time  to  do  it,  and  I think  the  Soviet  Union  does,  too. 

Q.  'Will  you  take  a question  on  Lebanon? 

A.  I’ll  take  it — [Laughter.]  No,  I’m  sorry,  I don’t  want  to  get 
involved  in  anything  else  this  morning. 


4 See  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  691-695. 
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Q.  By  “agreement”  as  the  objective,  are  you  speaking  of  the  treaty 
that  would  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification? 

A.  Well,  I think  that  if  we  have  an  agreement,  a very  comprehen- 
sive agreement,  we  are  thinking  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  yes.  And  I 
think  that  that  is  the  most  likely  outcome,  assuming  we  reach  an 
agreement. 

Oh  the  other  hand,  I wouldn’t  want  to  be  frozen  in  that  position, 
because  it’s  possible  that  we  would  Want  to  have  some  kind  of  an 
agreement  of  a limited  nature,  that  would  not  require  a treaty. 

But  in  any  event,  I want  to  make  it  clear  that  if  we  did  something 
other  than  by  way  of  treaty,  we  would  keep  Congress  constantly  ad- 
vised and  consult  with  them  and  be  sure  that  it  met  with  their  approval, 
and  we  would  keep  our  allies  advised. 

In  ether  words,  I tliink.the  chances  are  that  the  agreement  would 
be  in  treaty  form ; but  I wouldn’t  want  to  necessarily  be  frozen  in  that 
position. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary , having  talked  with  Ambassador  Dobrynin , how 
do  you  characterize  the  Russian  attitude? They  are  willing  to  talk,  but 
are  they  enthusiastic , cautious — what  can  you  tell  us  about  that? 

A.  Well,  I had  long  talks  with  Mr.  Gromyko  on  this  subject,  in 
New  York.  We  talked  three  times  for  3 or  4 hours’  duration,  total ; and 
I would  characterize  his  attitude  as  serious. 

He  gave  me  the  impression  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  serious  about 
these  talks — he  didn’t  indicate  that  they  were  entering  the  talks  or 
about  to  enter  the  talks  for  purposes  of  propaganda — and  that  their 
attitude  was  about  the  same  as  ours.  It’s  a realistic  attitude. 

We  are  not  talking  about  detente , or  anything  else.  We  are  talking 
about  whether  it  makes  sense  for  the  two  of  us  to  continue  to  spend 
immense  amounts  of  money  for  the  next  5:  or  10,  or  15  years  on  strategic 
weapons  and  end  up  at  the  end  of  that  time  in  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion—dr  whether  it  would  be  wiser  to  use  the  money  for  some  other 
purposes. 

Now,  that’s  just  a matter  of  hardware. 

If  we  can  work  out  that  kind  of  an  agreement  so  that  each  of  us 
feels  it’s  to  our  advantage  to  enter  that  kind  of  an  agreement  and  we’re 
satisfied  that  the  agreement  can  be  verified  so  that  neither  side  can 
cheat — then  it  makes  sense  to  do  it. 

So,  I think  they  are  serious  about  it.  You  always  can  be  wrong, 
but  at  the  moment  I would  say  that  their  attitude  is  serious  and  that 
they  intend  to  approach  it  in  the  same  attitude  that  we  do. 

Effect  on  East-West  Relations 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary , do  you  expect , sir , that  the  initiation  of  these 
talks  will  itself  affect  the  general  pattern  of  East-West  relations?  As 
these  talks  proceed , will  they  have , in  your  judgment , a relationship 
to  the  conduct  of  international  affairs  as  a whole,  in  the  Middle  East , 
for— 

A.  Well,  let  me  say  this : They  are  not  conditional  in  any  sense  of 
the  word. 
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We  haven’t  laid  down  any  conditions  for  these  talks. 

I suppose  that  when  you’re  talking  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  any  field,  it  does  tend  to  improve  the  relations  some- 
what— especially  if  the  talks  seem  to  be  succeeding. 

Now,  we  are  talking  with  them  on  NPT,5  for  example.  We  hope  that 
they  will  ratify  NPT. 

We  are  talking  with  them  in  Geneva  about  a seabeds  treaty — and 
those  discussions  have  gone  rather  well. 

We  are  going  to  talk  with  them  further  about  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal warfare  limitations. 

So  I suppose  that  all  of  those  things  tend  to  improve  the  atmosphere 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

But  I don’t  think  anybody  should  be  misled.  The  mere  fact  that 
those  talks  seem  to  be  going  well  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  other  things 
are  going  to  go  well.  We  would  hope  that  they  will,  but  I think  that 
the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  demonstrated  that  point.  Just  prior  to 
the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  there  was  a feeling  of  detente  in 
Europe,  that  things  were  going  very  well  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union — between  East  and  West — and  unfortunately, 
that  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  changed  that. 

So  to  summarize,  I think  that  it  does  tend  slightly  to  improve  the 
atmosphere,  but  we  shouldn’t  be  euphoric  about  the  fact  that  we  are 
having  talks. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary , in  view  of  that , the  question  about  Viet-Nam , 

* which  may  relate  to  this , has  the  fact  that  you  have  said  we  are  de- 
esoalati/ng  in  Yiet-Nam  had  an  effect  on  the  Soviet  attitude  toward 
these  talks? 

A.  Well,  as  I say,  I don’t  know  what’s  had  an  effect  on  the  Soviet 
attitude.  There’s  no  way  of  knowing  for  sure.  I can  speculate,  but  I 
don’t  think  my  speculation  is  worth  any  more  than  anyone  else’s. 

Q.  Thank  you. 

Q.  You  could  try , sir.  [Laughter.] 

A.  Well,  I would  rather  lead  about  it.  [Laughter.] 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary , do  you  expect  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  enter  these  preliminary  discussions  icith  formal , substantive 
proposals  on  the  17th  of  November ? 

A.  Well,  I wouldn’t  think  that  we  would  start  out  that  way,  no. 
As  I say,  I think  these  talks  will  be  exploratory. 

I don’t  rule  out,  as  Mr.  Roberts  asked,  whether  we  rule  out  any 
discussion  of  substantive  matters. 

The  answer  to  that  is  no. 

But  I wouldn’t  think  that  would  be  the  way  the  discussions  would 
start. 


6 Ibid.,  pp.  461-465. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  hate  any  indication  of  what  the  Soviet 
position  will  he  in  terms  of  willingness , or  lack  of  willingness , to  agree 
to  things  like  a MIRV  moratorium , or  some  agreements  on  ABM? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Thank  you , sir. 


Revised  American-Soviet  Draft  Treaty  on  the  Prohibition 
of  the  Emplacement  of  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Other 
Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  on  the  Sea-Bed  and  the 
Ocean  Floor  and  in  the  Subsoil  thereof,  October  30, 
1969 1 


The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty, 

Recognizing  the  common  interest  of  mankind  in  the  progress  of  the 
exploration  and  use  of  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

Considering  that  the  prevention  of  a nuclear  arms  race  on  the  seabed 
and  the  ocean  floor  serves  the  interests  of  maintaining  world  peace, 
reduces  international  tensions,  and  strengthens  friendly  relations 
among  States, 

Convinced  that  this  Treaty  constitutes  a step  towards  the  exclusion 
of  the  seabed,  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof  from  the  arms 
race,  and  determined  to  continue  negotiations  concerning  further  meas- 
ures leading  to  this  end, 

Convinced  that  this  Treaty  constitutes  a step  towards  a Treaty  on 
General  and  Complete  Disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  inter- 
national control,  and  determined  to  continue  negotiations  to  this  end, 

Convinced  that  this  Treaty  will  further  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  in  a manner  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  international  law  and  without  infringing  the  freedoms 
of  the  high  seas, 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 


Article  I 

1.  The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty  undertake  not  to  emplant  or 
emplace  on  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil  thereof 
beyond  the  maximum  contiguous  zone  provided  for  in  the  1958  Geneva 
Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone2  any 
objects  with  nuclear  weapons  or  any  other  types  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  as  well  as  structures,  launching  installations  or  any  other 
facilities  specifically  designed  for  storing,  testing  or  using  such 
weapons. 

2.  The  undertakings  of  paragraph  1 of  this  Article  shall  also 
apply  within  the  contiguous  zone  referred  to  in  paragraph  1 cf  this 


1 CCD/269/Rev.  1,  Oct.  30, 1960. 

2 15  UST 1606. 
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Article,  except  that  within  that  zone  they  shall  not  apply  to  the  coastal 
state. 

3.  The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty  undertake  not  to  assist,  en- 
courage or  induce  any  State  to  commit  actions  prohibited  by  this 
Treaty  and  not  to  participate  in  any  other  way  in  such  actions. 

Article  H 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Treaty  the  outer  limit  of  the  contiguous 
zone  referred  to  in  Article  I shall  be  measured  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Part  I,  Section  II  of  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on  the 
Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone  and  in  accordance  with 
international  law. 

2.  Nothing  in  this  Treaty  shall  be  interpreted  as  supporting  or  pre  j - 
udicing  the  position  of  any  State  Party  with  respect  to  rights  or 
claims  which  such  State  Party  may  assert,  or  with  respect  to  recogni- 
tion or  non-recognition  of  rights  or  claims  asserted  by  any  other  State, 
related  to  waters  off  its  coasts,  or  to  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor. 

Article  III 

1.  In  order  to  promote  the  objectives  and  ensure  the  observance 
of  the  provisions  ot  this  Treaty,  the  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall 
have  the  right  to  verify  the  activities  of  other  States  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  on  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil  thereof 
beyond  the  maximum  contiguous  zone,  referred  to  in  Article  I,  if 
these  activities  raise  doubts  concerning  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations 
assumed  under  this  Treaty,  without  interfering  with  such  activities 
or  otherwise  infringing  rights  recognized  under  international  law, 
including  the  freedoms  of  the  high  seas. 

2.  The  right  of  verification  recognized  by  the  States  Parties  in 
paragraph  1 of  this  Article  may  be  exercised  by  any  State  Party 
using  its  own  means  or  with  the  assistance  of  any  other  State  Party. 

3.  The  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  undertake  to  consult  and  co- 
operate with  a view  to  removing  doubts  concerning  the  fulfilment  of 
the  obligations  assumed  under  this  Treaty.  In  the  event  that  consulta- 
tion and  co-operation  have  not  removed  the  doubts  and  there  is  serious 
question  concerning  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  assumed  under 
this  Treaty,  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty  may,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Security  Council. 

Article  IV 

Any  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  may  propose  amendments  to  this 
Treaty.  Amendments  shall  enter  into  force  for  each  State  Party  to  the 
Treaty  accepting  the  amendments  upon  their  acceptance  by  a major- 
ity of  the  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  thereafter  for  each  remain- 
ing State  Party  on  the  date  of  acceptance  by  it. 

Article  V 

Five  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  a conference 
of  Parties  to  the  Treaty  shall  be  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  order 
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to  review  the  operation  of  this  Treaty  with  a view  to  assuring  that 
the  purposes  of  the  Preamble  and  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  are  being 
realized.  Such  review  shall  take  into  account  any  relevant  technological 
developments.  The  review  conference  shall  determine  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  a majority  of  those  Parties  attending  whether  and 
when  an  additional  review  conference  shall  be  convened. 

Article  W 

Each  Party  to  this  Treaty  shall  in  exercising  its  national  sovereignty 
have  the  right  to  withdraw  from  this  Treaty  if  it  decides  that  extraor- 
dinary events  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  Treaty  have 
jeopardized  the  supreme  interests  of  its  country.  It  shall  give  notice 
of  such  withdrawal  to  all  other  Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  three  months  in  advance.  Such 
notice  shall  include  a statement  of  the  extraordinary  events  it  considers 
to  have  jeopardized  its  supreme  interests. 

Article  VII 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  for  signature  to  all  States.  Any  State 
which  does  not  sign  the  Treaty  before  its  entry  into  force  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  3 of  this  Article  may  accede  to  it  at  any  time. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratification  by  signatory 

States.  'Instruments  of  ratification  and  of  accession  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Governments  of which  are  hereby  desig- 

nated the  Depositary  Governments. 

3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  after  the  deposit  of  instru- 
ments of  ratification  by  twenty-two  Governments,  including  the  Gov- 
ernments designated  as  Depositary  Governments  of  this  Treaty. 

4.  For  States  whose  instruments  of  ratification  or  accession  are 
deposited  after  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty  it  shall  enter  into 
force  on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  their  instruments  of  ratification 
or  accession. 

5.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Gov- 
ernments of  all  States  signatory  and  acceding  to  this  Treaty  of  the 
date  of  each  signature,  of  the  date  of  deposit  of  each  instrument  of 
ratification  or  of  accession,  of  the  date  of  the  entry  into  force  of  this 
Treaty,  and  of  the  receipt  of  other  notices. 

6.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the  Depositary  Governments 
pursuant  to  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  VIII 

This  Treaty,  the  English,  Russian,  French,  Spanish  and  Chinese 
texts  of  which  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  Depositary  Governments.  Duly  certified  copies  of  this  Treaty 
shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Depositary  Governments  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  States  signatory  and  acceding  thereto. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being  duly  authorized  thereto, 
have  signed  this  Treaty. 

Done  in at this day  of 
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Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard) 
to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament: 
Revised  Draft  Sea-Bed  Treaty,  October  30,  1969 1 

2.  On  7 October  the  co-Chairmen  tabled  the  text  of  a joint  draft 
sea-bed  treaty  for  the  consideration  of  this  Committee.2  The  joint 
text  was  the  result  of  long  and  involved  consultations  between  the  co- 
Chairmen  and  represented,  we  believe,  a realistic  basis  for  broad  agree- 
ment. My  delegation  has  appreciated  the  thoughtful  comments  that 
have  been  made  by  the  members  of  the  Committee  during  its  discussion 
of  the  joint  text. 

3.  We  have  noticed  that  the  major  concerns  raised  during  these 
discussions  have  been  in  three  areas.  The  first  is  the  concern  that 
the  treaty  should  serve  to  protect  the  security  interests  of  all  the 
States  parties  to  the  treaty;  the  second  is  that,  while  protecting  these 
security  interests,  the  treaty  should  clearly  reflect  that  it  in  no  way 
prejudices  or  infringes  existing  rights  recognized  under  international 
lawj  except  for  the  limitations  for  arms-control  purposes  on  activities 
falling  within  the  scope  of  the  treaty;  and  the  third  concern  is  that  the 
treaty  should  contribute  to  further  progress  in  the  field  of  arms  control. 

4.  In  the  light  of  these  concerns,  a number  of  delegations  have 
made  specific  suggestions  for  improving  the  draft  of  7 October,  and 
several  members  of  the  Committee  have  introduced  working  papers 
and  formal  documents.3  The  co-Chairmen  have  carefully  considered 
the  various  suggestions  and  proposed  amendments.  As  a result,  we  are 
able  to  present  today  a revised  treaty  text,  which  is  now  before  the 
Committee.4  In  view  of  the  importance  which  our  delegation  attaches 
to  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  revised  text,  I should  like  to 
discuss  these  changes  in  the  context  of  the  three  areas  of  concern  to 
which  I have  referred  previously. 

5.  First,  there  is  the  concern  that  the  treaty  should  serve  to  protect 
the  security  interests  of  all  the  parties.  We  have  noted  the  statements 
made  recently  by  the  delegations  of  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Italy, 
Sweden,  Poland,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Morocco,  and  the  specific  rec- 
ommendations of  the  delegation  of  the  United  Kingdom,5  which  have 
all  referred  to  a problem  regarding  the  status  of  the  zone,  or  “gap”, 
lying  between  the  outer  limit  of  the  maximum  contiguous  zone  and 
the  outer  limit  of  claimed  territorial  seas  which  are  narrower  than 
twelve  miles.  It  has  been  rightly  pointed  out  that  the  treaty  does  not 
clearly  indicate  whether  the  prohibition  accepted  by  a party  in  article 
I applies  in  such  a gap  off  the  coast  of  another  party,  and  that  such 
uncertainty  could  raise  serious  security  questions  for  those  States 
concerned. 

6.  To  eliminate  this  uncertainty,  article  I has  been  amended  by  the 
addition  of  a new  paragraph  2 which  states : 


1 OOD/PV.447,  pp.  5-10. 

3 Ante,  pp  473-475. 

3 Ante,  pp.  481-482,480. 

4 Supra. 

6 For  the  U.K.  recommendations,  see  CCD/PV.444,  pp.  23-24. 
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The  undertakings  of  paragraph  1 of  this  Article  shall  also  apply  within  the 
contiguous  zone  referred  to  in  paragraph  1 of  this  Article,  except  that  within  that 
zone  they  shall  not  apply  to  the  coastal  state. 

This  language  makes  clear,  in  view  of  article  24  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone,6  that  the 
prohibition  of  article  I,  paragraph  1,  applies  to  this  “gap”  between  the 
territorial  sea  and  the  outer  limit  of  the  contiguous  zone  for  all  States 
except,  of  course,  the  coastal  State.  The  previous  paragraph  2 of  article 
I has  been  renumbered  paragraph  3. 

7.  Another  problem  relating  to  security  interests  has  been  reflected 
in  the  comments  made  by  the  delegations  of  the  Netherlands,  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Italy,  Poland,  Ethiopia,  Mongolia,  Yugoslavia  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  in  the  -working  paper  submitted  by  the 
delegation  of  Canada.7  I refer  to  the  question  whether  article  III 
should  specify  the  possible  recourse  which  parties  would  have  if  there 
were  serious  unresolved  questions  regarding  fulfilment  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  treaty. 

8.  Several  delegations  suggested  that  the  treaty  would  be 
strengthened  if  it  made  specific  reference  to  the  existing  procedures 
by  which  States  can  bring  serious  matters  to  the  attention  of  the 
Security  Council.  We  believe  that  this  is  an  important  suggestion, 
since  it  would  emphasize  the  seriousness  with  which  States  would 
view  possible  violations  of  the  treaty  and  would  clearly  restate  the 
right  of  parties  to  bring  such  questions  before  the  Security  Council. 
Accordingly  we  have  added  a second  sentence  to  article  III,  paragraph 
3,  to  read  as  follows: 

In  the  event  that  consultation  and  co-operation  have  not  removed  the  doubts  and 
there  is  serious  question  concerning  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  assumed 
under  this  Treaty,  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty  may,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  refer  the  matter  to  the  Security 
Council. 

9.  I would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  second  major  area  of  concern, 
namely  that  the  treaty  should  in  no  way  prejudice  or  infringe  existing 
rights  recognized  under  international  law. 

10.  A number  of  delegations  have  raised  the  question  of  how  the 
treaty  envisages  the  application  of  international  law,  including  the 
1958  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone.  In 
this  context,  we  have  noted  the  views  expressed  by  several  delegations 
regarding  the  application  of  international  law  to  the  geographical 
area  covered  by  the  treaty.  The  United  States  delegation  has  not  yet 
commented  in  detail  in  the  Committee  on  the  geographical  coverage 
of  the  treaty,  and  I think  it  would  be  appropriate  for  me  to  do  so  now. 

11.  There  are  two  provisions  which  together  delimit  the  area  of  the 
treaty  prohibitions  so  as  to  create  balanced  obligations  among  the 
parties.  The  rules  adopted  for  defining  the  treaty  area  are  widely- 
accepted  international  standards.  * 

12.  Article  I,  paragraph  1,  extends  the  treaty  prohibitions  to  the 
entire  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  “beyond  the  maximum  contiguous  zone 
provided  for  in  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  . . .”.  The  maximum 


# 15  UST 1600. 

1 For  the  Canadian  paper,  see  ante,  pp.  481-482. 
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seaward  limit  of  the  contiguous  zone  provided  for  in  that  Convention 
is  twelve  miles.  Under  paragraph  1 of  article  II  of  the  sea-bed  treaty, 
the  outer  limit  of  this  zone  will  be  measured  from  baselines  drawn  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  II  of  part  I of  the  1958 
Convention  and  “in  accordance  with  international  law”.  This  section 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  contains  the  detailed  rules  which  are  to  be 
used  to  determine  the  baselines  from  which  the  twelve-mile  zone  is 
measured  in  most  situations. 

13.  However,  the  provisions  of  section  II  of  the  Convention  ex- 
pressly do  not  apply  to  certain  situations,  such  as  “historic”  bays.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  the  language  “and  in  accordance  with  inter- 
national law”  was  also  included  in  paragraph  1 of  article  II  of  the 
treaty.  In  those  situations  where  the  section  II  rules  are  expressly  in- 
applicable under  the  terms  of  the  1958  Convention,  the  rules  of  cus- 
tomary international  law  will  govern  the  location  of  the  baseline  for 
the  purposes  of  this  treaty.  Thus,  the  twelve-mile  contiguous  zone 
would  be  measured  from  the  closing  line  across  an  historic  bay  only  if 
the  waters  were  enclosed  as  internal  waters  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  customary  international  law. 

14.  Now  I would  also  like  to  emphasize  that,  although  the  treaty 
relies  on  the  1958  territorial  sea  Convention  to  define  treaty  baselines 
and  the  outer  limit  of  the  exempted  coastal  zone,  this  reference  in  no 
way  implies  that  any  party  to  the  sea-bed  treaty  which  was  not  a party 
to  the  1958  Convention  would  find  itself  bound  by  or,  so  to  speak, 
adhering  to  that  Convention. 

In  other  words,  a party  to  the  sea-bed  treaty  would  accept  only  that 
the  outer  limits  of  the  zone  exempted  from  the  prohibitions  of  the 
sea-bed  treaty  should  be  measured  in  accordance  with  certain  rules 
in  section  II  of  the  1958  Convention.  Therefore  a party  to  the  sea-bed 
treaty  would  not  be  accepting  those  1958  rules  for  any  purpose  other 
than  that  of  determining  where  the  sea-bed  arms-control  treaty 
applied. 

15.  There  is  one  other  point  I should  like  to  touch  upon  in  this 
connexion.  That  is  the  question  of  disputes  regarding  rights,  claims 
and  recognition  or  non-recognition  of  rights  or  claims  affecting  the 
law  of  the  sea.  As  we  all  know,  there  are  differing  positions  among 
States,  regarding,  for  example,  such  matters  as  the  proper  breadth  of 
the  territorial  sea.  I may  state  unequivocally  that  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  thi9  treaty  to  settle  such  matters;  nor  is  it  the  purpose  of  the  treaty 
to  give  one  State  or  another  State  or  any  group  of  States  an  advantage 
vis-a-vis  any  other  State  or  group  of  States  with  respect  to  law-of-the- 
sea  issues.  That  is  why  article  II,  paragraph  2,  contains  the  best  dis- 
claimer clause  that  it  has  been  possible  for  the  authors  of  this  draft  to 
devise. 

16.  It  would  indeed  be  most  regrettable  if  any  countries  considering 
this  sea-bed  treaty  were  to  fail  to  accept  the  disclaimer  clause  as  mean- 
ing just  what  it  says.  W c are  convinced  that  it  is  possible  to  negotiate 
and  conclude  a sea-bed  treaty  which  establishes  meaningful  arms 
limitations  but  does  not  prejudice  any  State’s  position  regarding  hnv- 
of-the-sea  questions.  The  disclaimer  clause  would  in  effect  prevent  any 
party  from  saying  to  any  other  party  that  acceptance  of  the  treaty  or 
any  actions  under  it  had  somehow  created  or  implied  an  acceptance 
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of  new  or  different  positions  regarding  the  law  of  the  sea,  except  for 
the  limitations  for  arms-control  purposes  created  by  the  treaty  itself. 
With  that  in  mind  I trust  that  it  will  be  possible  to  refer  in  this  treaty 
to  “the  freedoms  of  the  high  seas”  without  establishing  or  implying 
the  precise  boundary  for  the  limits  of  the  high  seas. 

17.  I should  like  now  to  discuss  the  third  major  area  of  concern: 
that  the  treaty  should  contribute  to  further  progress  in  the  field  of 
arms  control.  That  concern  has  found  expression  in  a number  of  pro- 
posals which  I should  like  to  discuss  separately. 

18.  First  there  is  the  idea,  supported  bv  the  delegations  of  Canada, 
the  Netherlands,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia^  the  United  Kingdom, 
Hungary,  India,  Brazil,  Ethiopia,  Mongolia,  Pakistan,  Argentina, 
Burma,  the  United  Arab  Republic  and.  Nigeria,  that  the  treaty  should 
provide  for  a review  conference  as  envisaged  in  the  22  May  draft  sub- 
mitted by  the  United  States.8  As  has  been  pointed  out,  such  a confer- 
ence would  review  the  operation  of  the  treaty  with  a view  to  ensuring 
that  the  purposes  of  the  preamble  and  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  were 
being  realized.  At  the  same  time  the  conference  would  provide  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  effect  of  technological  or  other  changes  on 
the  operation  of  the  treaty,  and  whether  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
expand  its  scope. 

19.  In  this  connexion  I should  like  to  refer  to  the  draft  amendment 
submitted  by  the  representative  of  Sweden  which  in  an  operative  para- 
graph would  commit  parties  to  continuing  negotiations  in  good  faith 
on  further  measures  relating  to  a more  comprehensive  prohibition  of 
the  use  for  military  purposes  of  the  sea-bed.9  It  has  been  argued  that 
this  suggested  amendment  would  provide  an  additional  incentive  to 
the  parties  to  continue  negotiations  towards  further  measures  to  pre- 
vent an  arms  race  on  the  sea-bed.  The  United  States  has  made  it  clear 
in  its  statements  that  it  considers  the  present  draft  treaty  as  a possible 
first  step  towards  other  arms-control  measures.  That  belief  was  re- 
flected in  the  third  and  fourth  preambular  paragraphs  of  the  joint 
draft  of  7 October. 

20.  We  have  also  stated  that  the  present  state  of  sea-bed  technology 
and  verification  capabilities  calls  for  a realistic  measure  at  this  time 
which  may  be  reviewed  later  as  those  capabilities  increase.  Being 
committed  to  that  principle,  we  have  examined  the  various  suggestions 
for  incorporating  the  principle  into  the  revised  draft.  After  careful 
consideration  we  have  concluded  that  provision  for  a review  confer- 
ence, when  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  third  preambular  para- 
graph, would  provide  effective  and  appropriate  assurances.  We  believe 
that  if  the  parties  commit  themselves  to  review  the  treaty  after  a 
specified  period  of  time — that  is,  five  years  after  its  entry  into  force — 
we  shall  eliminate  the  possibility  that  a review  might  be  postponed 
or  delayed  indefinitely  as  a result  of  unforeseen  political  circumstances. 
Accordingly  we  have  included  in  the  revised  draft  a new  article  V 
which  provides  for  a review  conference  five  years  after  the  treaty  has 
entered  into  force.  The  language  of  the  article  is  as  follows : 
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8 Ante,  pp.  211-213. 

0 Ante,  p.  48C. 
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Five  years  after  tlie  entry  into  force  of  tliis  treaty,  a conference  of  Parties  to 
the  Treaty  shall  be  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  order  to  review  the  operation 
of  this  Treaty  with  a view  to  assuring  that  the  purposes  of  the  Preamble  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  are  being  realized.  Such  review  shall  take  into  account 
any  relevant  technological  developments.  The  review  conference  shall  determine 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  a majority  of  those  Parties  attending  whether 
and  when  an  additional  review  conference  shall  be  convened. 

21.  Another  aspect  of  the  concern  that  the  treaty  should  he  a flexible 
instrument  relates  to  the  procedure  for  amendment.  We  have  reviewed 
that  question,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  a procedure  by  which  all  parties 
would  have  an  equal  voice  in  deciding  which  amendments  should  be 
included  in  the  treaty  would  provide  for  a more  flexible  treaty.  Ac- 
cordingly we  have  included  in  the  revised  draft  a new  article  IV  based 
on  the  amendments  article  of  the  outer- space  Treaty.10  The  article 
reads  as  follows : 

Any  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  may  propose  amendments  to  this  Treaty. 
Amendments  shall  enter  into  force  for  each  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  accepting 
the  amendments  upon  their  acceptance  by  a majority  of  the  States  Parties  to 
the  Treaty  and  thereafter  for  each  remaining  State  Party  on  the  date  of  accept- 
ance by  it. 


22.  The  United  States  delegation  believes  that  the  new  treaty  pro- 
visions which  the  co-Chairmen  are  recommending  today  are  another 
major  step  in  the  negotiation  of  a sea-bed  treaty.  For  this  progress  we 
are  greatly  indebted  to  the  members  of  this  Committee,  whose  con- 
structive comments  have  contributed  significantly  to  the  revised  text. 
For  our  part  we  shall  continue  to  study  carefully  all  the  comments  that 
have  been  made  in  the  Committee,  including  those  made  in  the  last  few 
days ; and  we  shall  have  those  comments  very  much  in  mind  when  we 
are  continuing  our  work  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  General  As- 
sembly will,  of  course,  wish  to  consider  this  text  carefully  and  in  our 
view  it  might  be  possible  to  decide  at  a later  date  whether  any  future 
modifications  should  be  incorporated  in  response  to  the  desires  of  the 
international  community. 

Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament:  Revised 
Draft  Sea-Bed  Treaty,  October  30,  1969 *  1 

23.  The  discussion  in  this  Committee  of  the  draft  treaty  on  the 
prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil 
thereof,  submitted  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  on  7 
October  1969, 2 has  shown  that  there  is  a wide  understanding  of  the 
importance  and  timeliness  of  the  exclusion  of  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
sea-bed  from  the  sphere  of  the  arms  race.  That  task  is  indeed  becoming 
particularly  urgent  now  that  the  practical  exploration  of  the  sea-bed 


10  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1967,  pp.  38-43. 

1 CCD/PV.  447,  pp.  11-14. 

* Ante,  pp.  473-475. 
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is  beginning  and  the  danger  arises  that  this  new  field  of  human  activity 
will  be  used  not  in  the  interests  of  peace  but  for  military  purposes. 

24.  The  fruitful  and  constructive  discussion  which  took  place  in  the 
Committee  shows  that  the  submitted  draft,  which  was  drawn  up,  as  is 
well  known,  with  due  regard  to  the  views  and  positions  of  many  dele- 
gations, was  favourably  received  by  members  of  the  Committee,  who 
approved  its  basic  provisions.  During  the  discussion  a number  of 
interesting  considerations  and  proposals  were  put  forward  which  con- 
stituted a definite  contribution  to  the  elaboration  of  the  draft  treaty 
on  the  sea-bed. 

25.  The  co-Chairmen  have  carefully  studied  all  the  comments, 
additions  and  amendments  to  the  draft  sea-bed  treaty  put  forward  in 
the  Committee.  In  analysing  these  views  of  the  various  delegations 
we  naturally  took  as  our  criterion  the  extent  to  which  they  would 
contribute  to  the  effective  solution  of  the  problem  of  prohibiting  the 
emplacement  on  the  sea-bed  of  nuclear  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 

26.  As  the  United  States  co-Chairman  has  already  stated,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  are  today  submitting  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  a revised  draft  treaty 3 
which  contains  a number  of  substantial  additions  and  modifications 
taking  into  account  the  views  expressed  by  many  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee during  the  discussion  of  the  draft  submitted  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  on  7 October.  Allow  me  to  explain  briefly  the 
modifications  made  in  the  draft  treaty. 

27.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  many  delegations  paid  a great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  question  of  verification  of  observance  of  the 
treaty.  This  problem  is  of  no  little  importance,  because  the  parties  to 
the  treaty  are  naturally  concerned  to  have  confidence  that  the  treaty  is 
being  strictly  observed.  In  our  opinion  the  verification  system  provided 
for  in  the  draft  treaty  of  7 October  is  sufficiently  reliable.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  carefully  examined  all  suggestions  to  amend  the  provision  on 
control,  and  in  evaluating  them  we  have  been  guided  by  the  need  that 
the  system  of  control  should  be  both  effective  and  realistic. 

28.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  many  delegations — the  dele- 
gations of  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  the  Netherlands,  Brazil,  Canada 
and  a number  of  others — proposed  that  there  should  be  provision  for 
a procedure  to  settle  disputes  in  case  consultations  between  parties  to 
the  treaty  failed  to  remove  doubts  as  to  its  observance ; namely,  that 
such  disputes  should  be  referred  to  the  Security  Council.  We  adopted 
this  proposal,  and  the  resulting  wording  of  paragraph  3 of  article 
III  has  been  read  out  by  the  United  States  representative.  However, 
since  the  proposals  introduced  by  us  are  of  great  importance,  I shall 
read  it  again.  It  is  as  follows : 

The  'States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  undertake  to  consult  and  co-operate  with  a 
view  to  removing  doubts  concerning  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  assumed 
under  this  Treaty. 

Then  comes  the  addition  which  was  accepted : 

In  the  event  that  consultation  and  co-operation  have  not  removed  the  doubts 
and  there  is  serious  question  concerning  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  assumed 
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under  this  Treaty,  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty  may,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  refer  the  matter  to  the  Security 
Council. 

29.  Almost  all  members  of  the  Committee  have  suggested  that,  like 
the  non-proliferation  Treaty,4  the  treaty  on  the  sea-bed  should  provide 
for  the  possibility  of  reviewing  in  the  future  at  a special  conference 
of  its  parties  the  question  of  how  the  treaty  is  operating,  taking  into 
account  the  progress  of  technology  in  the  exploration  of  the  sea-bed 
and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  ther  eof.  That  suggestion  has  also 
been  accepted  by  the  co-Chairmen.  The  corresponding  new  article  V 
of  the  treaty,  which  lias  already  been  read  out  but  which  I shall  take 
the  liberty  of  repeating  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  question  we 
are  considering  in  this  case,  reads  as  follows : 

Five  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty,  a conference  of  Parties  to 
the  Treaty  shall  be  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  order  to  review  the  operation 
of  this  Treaty  with  a view  to  assuring  that  the  purposes  of  the  Preamble  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  are  being  realized.  The  review  conference  shall 
determine  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  a majority  of  those  Parties  attending 
whether  and  when  an  additional  review  conference  shall  be  convened. 

30.  The  co-Chairmen  also  considered  the  question,  raised  by 
Sweden,  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  members  of  the 
Committee,  of  a more  precise  definition  of  the  area  to  be  covered  by 
the  treaty  so  that  no  doubts  may  arise  whether  the  treaty  prohibits 
destruction  within  the  twelve-mile  contiguous  zone  of  other  States 
whose  territorial  waters  are  less  than  twelve  miles  wide.  In  our  opinion 
the  new  paragraph  2 of  article  I proposed  by  us  should  completely 
remove  any  doubts  in  this  respect.  This  new  paragraph — I shall  again 
take  the  liberty  of  repeating  it  although  it  has  already  been  read  out 
by  the  United  States  representative — reads  as  follows : 

The  undertakings  of  paragraph  1 of  this  Article  shall  also  apply  within  the 
contiguous  zone  referred  to  in  paragraph  1 of  this  Article,  except  that  within 
that  zone  they  shall  not  apply  to  the  coastal  state. 

31.  As  already  mentioned  by  the  previous  speaker,  the  co-Chairmen 
have  also  taken  into  account  the  desire  of  many  States  members  of 
the  Committee  that  the  right  of  veto  of  the  nuclear  Powers  should 
be  excluded  from  the  article  concerning  the  procedure  for  the  adop- 
tion of  amendments  to  the  treaty.  I am  referring  to  article  IV.  This 
article  is  now  worded  in  the  same  way  as  the  corresponding  article  in 
the  outer-space  Treaty,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  expressed  and 
the  suggestions  made  by  a number  of  delegations  during  the  discussion 
of  7 October  on  the  draft  treaty  on  the  sea-'bed.  I shall  once  more 
take  the  liberty  of  reading  out  the  new  text  of  article  IV : 

Any  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  may  propose  amendments  to  this  Treaty. 
Amendments  shall  enter  into  force  for  each  State  'Party  to  the  Treaty  accepting 
the  amendments  upon  their  acceptance  by  a majority  of  the  States  Parties  to  . 
the  Treaty  and  thereafter  for  each  remaining  State  Party  on  the  date  of 
acceptance  by  it. 

32.  Those  are  the  modifications  which  have  been  introduced  into 
the  draft  treaty.  We  hope  that  these  amendments,  which  take  into 
account  the  suggestions  of  the  participants  in  our  negotiations,  will 


4 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 
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receive  their  support  and  approval.  The  draft  treaty  on  the  sea-bed 
is  the  result  of  negotiations  carried  out  within  the  framework  of  our 
Committee  over  many  months.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  submit  the  draft  treaty  put  forward  here  today  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

33.  The  drafting  of  the  sea-bed  treaty  will  constitute  a further 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  narrowing  the  sphere 
of  the  arms  race.  This  new  agreement  will  undoubtedly  contribute  to 
the  creation  of  more  favourable  conditions  for  preparing  and  imple- 
menting further  measures  aimed  at  stopping  the  arms  race  and  achiev- 
ing disarmament.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a necessary  prerequisite  for 
the  development  of  international  co-operation  in  exploring  the  sea- 
bed and  ocean  floor  for  peaceful  purposes. 

34.  Permit  me  now  to  make  a comment  in  connexion  with  the 
considerations  put  forward  by  the  delegation  of  the  United  States 
in  its  statement  this  morning  regarding  the  method  of  calculating 
the  outer  limit  of  the  twelve-mile  contiguous  zone.5  I should  like  to 
say  that  the  Soviet  Union  reserves  its  right  to  express  its  views  on 
this  subject  later  on. 


Report  by  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment to  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Disarmament 
Commission,  October  31,  1969*  1 

The  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  submits  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  and  to  the  United  Nations  Dis- 
armament Commission  a progress  report  on  the  Committee’s  delibera- 
tions on  all  questions  before  it  for  the  period  18  March  1969  to 
30  October  1969. 

I.  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

A.  Procedural  Arrangements 

The  Conference  reconvened  on  18  March  1969. 

Two  sessions  were  held,  the  first  from  18  March  1969  to  23  May 
1969  and  the  second  from  3 J uly  1969  to  30  October  1969. 

During  this  period,  the  Committee  held  54  formal  plenary  meetings 
at  which  members  set  forth  their  governments’  views  and  recom- 
mendations for  progress  on  the  questions  before  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  also  considered  ways  in  which  its  available  time 
might  be  used  to  maximum  advantage  in  order  to  give  all  members  a 
full  opportunity  for  detailed  examination  of  the  questions  before  the 
Committee.  In  addition  to  formal  meetings,  and  brief  discussions  of 
procedural  matters,  the  Committee  held  a number  of  informal  meet- 
ings devoted  to  discussions  without  records  of  the  following  disarma- 


* Supra. 

1 CCD/274,  Oct.  31,  1969. 
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ment  topics:  The  question  of  the  prevention  of  an  arms  race  on  the 
sea-bed,  the  question  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  war- 
fare, the  question  of  a comprehensive  ban  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  the  Committee’s  report  to  the  Twenty-fourth  session  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  (see  Part  III) . 

In  addition  to  the  plenary  meetings  described  above,  members  of  the 
Committee  met  frequently  for  informal  multilateral  consultations  on 
disarmament  questions  of  common  interest. 

The  representatives  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
the  United  States  of  America?  in  their  capacity  as  Co-Chairmen  of 
the  Committee,  also  held  meetings  to  discuss  procedural  and  substan- 
tive questions  before  the  Committee. 

B.  Participants  in  the  Conference 

Representatives  of  the  following  States  continued  their  participa- 
tion in  the  work  of  the  Committee : Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Burma,  Canada, 
Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia,  India,  Italy,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  Poland, 
Romania,  Sweden,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United  Arab 
Republic,  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
and  United  States  of  America. 

In  view  of  the  desire  of  other  countries  that  could  make  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  disarmament  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the 
Committee,  the  Co-Chairmen  engaged  in  extended  discussions  regard- 
ing the  possibility  of  a limited  enlargement  of  the  membership  of  the 
Committee. 

The  objective  of  the  Co-Chairmen  was  to  reach  agreement  on  a 
group  of  countries  that  would  give  the  enlargement  geographic  and 
political  balance  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  Committee  as  a 
small  and  effective  negotiating  body.  The  question  of  the  enlargement 
was  discussed  at  informal  plenary  meetings  of  the  Committee  on 
23  May  1969  and  31 J uly  1969 ; in  addition,  members  of  the  Committee 
expressed  their  views  concerning  the  enlargement  and  the  procedure 
adopted  for  its  implementation  at  a formal  plenary  meeting  on  31 
July  1939  (ENDC/PV.421). 

Representatives  of  the  following  states  joined  the  Committee:  on 
3 July  1969,  Japan  and  Mongolia;  and  on  7 August  1969,  Argentina, 
Hungary,  Morocco,  The  Netherlands,  Pakistan  and  Yugoslavia. 

On  26  August  1969,  it  was  decided  that  the  new  name  of  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  “The  Committee  on  Disarmament”  and  that  the  new 
name  of  the  Conference  would  be  “The  Conference  of  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament”  (CCD). 

n.  BASES  AND  GUIDELINES  FOR  Tllfe  COMMITTEE’S  WORK 

The  work  of  the  Committee  is  based,  inter  alia , on : the  Provisional 
Agenda  of  work  that  the  Committee  adopted  on  15  August  1968; 
resolutions  regarding  disarmament  matters  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations ; the  Joint  Statement  of  Agreed  Prin- 
ciples for  Disarmament  Negotiations  submitted  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  in  September  1961  by  the  Governments  of  the 
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United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 2 and  past 
agreements  in  the  field  of  disarmament  and  arms  limitation. 

The  Provisional  Agenda  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  15  August 
1968  reads  as  follows : 


1 . Further  effective  measures  relating  to  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament. 

Under  this  heading  members  may  wish  to  discuss  measures  dealing 
with  the  cessation  of  testing,  the  non-use  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  cessa- 
tion of  production  of  fissionable  materials  for  weapons  use,  the  cessa- 
tion of  manufacture  of  weapons,  and  reduction  and  subsequent 
elimination  of  nuclear  stockpiles,  nuclear  free  zones,  etc. 

2.  Non-nuclear  measures. 

Under  this  heading,  members  may  wish  to  discuss  chemical  and 
bacteriological  warfare,  regional  arms  limitations,  etc. 

3.  Other  collateral  measures. 

Under  this  heading,  members  may  wish  to  discuss  prevention  of  an 
arms  race  on  the  sea-bed,  etc. 

4.  General  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective 
international  control. 

The  Committee  also  noted  the  recognized  right  of  any  delegation  to 
raise  and  discuss  any  disarmament  subject  at  any  time.3 

The  following  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  adopted  at  its 
twenty-third  session  were  transmitted  to  the  Committee  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations  in  a letter  dated  15  February 
1969: 


A/RES/2454  A and  B (XXIII) 
A/RES/2455  (XXIII) 

A/RES/2456  A,B,C,  and 
D (XXIII) 


“Question  of  General  and  Com- 
plete Disarmament” 4 
“Urgent  need  for  suspension  of 
nuclear  and  thermo-nuclear 
tests” 5 

“Conference  of  Non-Nuclear 
Weapon  States”6 


In  pursuing  its  objectives,  the  Committee  has  benefited  from  the 
examples  ana  experience  provided  by  measures  like  the  Antarctic 
Treaty 7 that  were  achieved  before  the  Committee  came  into  existence 
and  also  by  the  results  of  more  recent  disarmament  negotiations,  which 
include  the  Treaty  of  1963  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  in  the 
Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space,  and  Under  Water,8  the  Treaty  of  1967 
on  Principles  Governing  the  Activities  of  States  in  the  Exploration 
and  Use  of  Outer  Space,  Including  the  Moon  and  Other  Celestial 


* Documents  on  Disarmament , 1961,  pp.  439-442. 

3 Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  583-584. 

4 Ibid.,  pp.  793-799. 

6 Ibid.,  pp.  796-797. 
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Bodies,9  and  the  Treaty  of  1968  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons.10 

Many  members  of  the  Committee  affirmed  that  the  latter  Treaty, 
because  of  the  provisions  in  its  Article  VI,  gives  strong  support,  and 
adds  further  urgency,  to  the  recognized  need  for  negotiations  “on 
effective  measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an 
early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a treaty  on  general 
and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  international 
control.” 


During  its  1969  sessions,  the  Committee  was  assisted  in  its  examina- 
tion and  analysis  of  possible  disarmament  measures  and  their  pro- 
visions by  numerous  messages,  working  papers  and  other  documents 
that  were  submitted  for  its  consideration  (Annex  B and  C),  and  by 
the  plenary  statements  of  Committee  members  (Annex  D).11 

The  Committee  considered,  in  accordance  with  its  provisional 
agenda,  the  following  disarmament  measures: 

A.  Further  effective  measures  relating  to  the  cessation  of  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament. 

The  Committee  continued  its  work  on  further  effective  measures 
relating  to  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and 
to  nuclear  disarmament. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  Resolution  2455  (XXIII),  the  Committee  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  the  question  of  a treaty  banning  underground  nuclear 
weapon  tests. 

On  1 April  1969  the  representative  of  Sweden  submitted  a working 
paper,  which  set  forth  suggestions  as  to  possible  provisions  for  a 
treaty  banning  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests  (ENDC/242).1- 
This  paper  was  discussed  by  the  Committee.  Members  also  considered 
the  recommendation  concerning  verification  of  a comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty  submitted  bv  the  representative  of  Nigeria  on  15  May  1969 
(ENDC/246),13  and  the  suggestions  on  underground  nuclear  explo- 
sions submitted  by  the  representative  of  Italy  on  22  May  1969  (ENDO/ 
250). 14 

In  order  to  encourage  a full  examination  of  this  question,  an  in- 
formal meeting  regarding  a comprehensive  ban  on  the  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons  was  held  on  21  May  1969  at  the  request  of  the  Swedisli 
delegation. 

On  31  July  1969,  the  representative  of  Japan  submitted  a proposal 
to  prohibit  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests  above  magnitude  4.75 
as  a provisional  measure,  and  then  to  prohibit  all  tests  when  the  veri- 
fication system  to  monitor  underground  explosions  above  magnitude 
4.0  is  devised  and  completed  (ENDC/PV  424). 15 


9 Ibid.,  19G7,  pp.  38-43. 

10  Ibid.,  J968,  pp.  4U1-405. 

11  The  annexes  are  not  printed  here. 
r~  Ante,  pp.  140-142. 

n Ante,  pp.  210-211. 

14  Ante,  pp.  218-210. 

15  Ante,  pp.  380-385. 
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The  Committee  also  considered  suggestions  for  establishing  through 
international  co-operation  a voluntary  exchange  of  seismological  data 
in  order  to  create  a better  scientific  basis  for  evaluation  of  seismolog- 
ical events.  In  this  connexion,  a working  paper  on  requests  to  govern- 
ments for  the  provision  of  certain  information  in  the  context  of 
setting  up  a world- wide  exchange  of  seismological  data  (ENDC/251) 
was  submitted  by  the  representative  of  Canada  oil  23  May  1969.1'5 
Working  papers  on  seismological  research  were  also  submitted  by  the 
representatives  of  Canada  (ENDC/248),  Sweden  (ENDC/257),  and 
the  United  Kingdom  (ENDC/258),17  and  a working  paper  on  a 
seismic  investigation  proposal  was  submitted  by  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  (ENDC/252)  .1S 

The  question  of  an  exchange  of  seismological  data  was  discussed  at 
an  informal  meeting  on  a comprehensive  test  ban  that  was  held  on  13 
August  1969  at  the  request  of  the  Canadian  delegation ; representatives 
of  the  following  countries  submitted  their  remarks  as  working  papers : 
Canada  (ENDC/259),19  India  (ENDC/261), 20  Japan  (ENDC/260),21 
and  the  United  States  (ENDC/262).22  Subsequently,  on  18  August 
1969,  the  representative  of  Canada  submitted  a revised  working  paper 
on  requests  to  governments  for  information  about  exchange  of  seismo- 
logical  data  (ENDC/251/Rev.l)  .23 

Several  representatives  set  forth  specific  suggestions  for  progress  in 
this  field  during  their  interventions  in  formal  plenary  meetings.  On 
10  April  1969,  the  representative  of  the  USSR  stated  the  willingness 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  exchange  seismic  data  within  the  so-called 
“detection  club”,  if  this  were  to  facilitate  the  conclusion  of  a compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty  on  the  basis  of  national  means  of  control 
(ENDC/PV  402). 24  On  10  April  1969,  the  representative  of  Ethiopia 
suggested  that  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  be  asked 
to  investigate  the  possibility  of  creating  an  international  seismic  re- 
search agency  (ENDC/PV  402) . 

* # * ❖ * * * 

In  their  plenary  statements,  members  of  the  Committee  also  ad- 
dressed the  questions  of  the  cessation  of  manufacture  of  weapons, 
and  reduction  and  subsequent  elimination  of  nuclear  stockpiles. 

On  10  April  1969,  the  representative  of  the  USSR  called  for  agree- 
ment on  its  draft  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  (ENDC/PV  402). 25 

On  8 April  1969,  the  representative  of  the  United  States  recom- 
mended that  its  proposal  for  a cessation  in  the  production  of  fissionable 
material  for  use  in  weapons  be  verified  by  means  of  IAEA  safeguards 
(ENDC/PV  401). 20 


18  Ante,  pp.  231-233. 

17  Ante,  pp.  405-408. 

18  Ante,  pp.  246-247. 
10  Ante,  pp.  307-399. 

20  Ante,  pp.  400-402. 

21  Ante,  pp.  399-400. 
53  Ante,  pp.  402-405. 
23  Ante,  pp.  418-420. 
21  Ante,  pp.  170-171. 
23  Ante,  pp.  105-170. 
20  Ante,  pp.  158-161. 
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Members  of  the  Committee  expressed  views  on  the  subject  of  nuclear- 
free  zones. 

On  24 March  1969  the  representative  of  Mexico  submitted  a working 
paper  on  the  establishment  of  a nuclear-free  zone  in  Latin  America 
(ENDC/241).  On  9 September  1969  the  representative  of  Mexico  in- 
formed the  Committee  that  on  2 September  1969  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  new  Agency  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in 
Latin  America  was  inaugurated  in  Mexico  City  (CCD/PV  435).  On 
15  September  1969  the  representative  of  Mexico  submitted  a working 
paper  on  the  first  session  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Agency  for 
the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America  (OPANAL) 
(CCD/268). 

On  1 April  1969,  the  representative  of  Poland,  recalling  earlier  pro- 
posals of  his  government,  suggested  renewed  efforts  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  a nuclear-free  zone  in  Central  Europe  (ENDC/PV  399) . A 
statement  on  this  question  was  also  made  by  the  representative  of 
Czechoslovakia  (ENDC/PV  399) . On  8 May  1969  the  representative 
of  Romania  expressed  his  government’s  views  on  the  creation  of  a nu- 
clear-free zone  in  the  Balkans  (ENDC/PV  409) . 

* * * * * * * 

Many  members  of  the  Committee  affirmed  that  early  entry  into  force 
of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  would,  in 
view  of  its  Article  VI,  stimulate  progress  in  negotiation  of  effective 
measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  nuclear 
disarmament.  Many  members  also  expressed  the  hope  that  additional 
countries  would  sign  and  ratify  the  treaty  as  soon  as  possible. 

Recalling  General  Assembly  resolution  2456  C (XXIII),27  many 
members  of  the  Committee  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Governments  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  theUnited  States  of  Amer- 
ica would  enter  at  an  early  date  into  bilateral  discussions  on  the  limi- 
tation of  offensive  strategic  nuclear  weapons  delivery  systems  and  sys- 
tems of  defense  against  ballistic  missiles.  Members  of -the  Committee 
welcomed  the  announcement  in  Moscow  and  Washington  on  25  October 
1969  that  preliminary  discussions  between  representatives  of  the  two 
governments  would  begin  on  IT  November  1969.28 

******* 

The  Committee  is  convinced  of  the  continued  need  to  give  highest 
priority  in  its  work  to  further  effective  measures  relating  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarma- 
ment, with  due  consideration  to  maintaining  a balance  among  various 
measures  to  prevent  armament,  to  limit  armament  and  of  disarmament. 

B.  Non-Nuclear  Measures 

In  its  1968  Report  to  the  United  N ations  General  Assembly  the  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  Secretary-General  appoint  a group  of 
experts  to  study  the  effects  of  the  possible  use  of  chemical  and  bacte- 
riological means  of  warfare.20  This  recommendation  was  incorporated 


87  Documents  on  Disartnament,  1969,  pp.  799-800. 

28  Ante,  p.  499. 

29  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  p.  594. 
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in  General  Assembly  resolution  2454  A (XXIII) , 30  pursuant  to  which 
the  Secretary-General  transmitted  to  the  Committee  on  7 July  1969  a 
report  on  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  the 
effects  of  their  possible  use. 31  Members  of  the  Committee  welcomed  the 
experts’  report  and  agreed  that  it  provides  a useful  and  needed  basis 
for  further  consideration  of  the  question  of  chemical  and  bacteriolog- 
ical (biological)  warfare. 

Specific  proposals  for  possible  action  in  this  field  were  placed  before 
the  Committee  in  the  form  of  a draft  convention  for  the  prohibition  of 
biological  methods  of  warfare  and  accompanying  draft  Security 
Council  resolution  submitted  by  the  representative  of  the  United  King- 
dom on  10  July  1969  (ENDC/255) , 32  and  a working  paper  concerning 
the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  submitted  by  the  representative  of 
Poland  on  22  July  1969  (ENDC/256).33 

The  question  of  the  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) warfare  was  discussed  on  14  May  1969  at  an  informal  meeting 
called  at  the  request  of  the  United  Kingdom  Delegation.  A second  in- 
formal meeting  on  this  question  was  held  on  30  July  1969  at  the  request 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Delegation,  which  subsequently  submitted  a 
revision  of  its  draft  convention  for  the  prohibition  of  biological  meth- 
ods of  warfare  and  accompanying  draft  Security  Council  resolution 
(ENDC/255  Kev.l).34 

On  14  August  1969,  the  representative  of  Japan  proposed  that  the 
Committee  should  study,  with  the  assistance  of  a group  of  scientists  and 
technologists,  the  technical  problems  relating  to  the  verification  of  the 
production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  so  that 
an  agreement  could  be  reached  by  the  Committee  as  soon  as  possible  on 
appropriate  means  of  such  verification  (ENDC/PV  428). 35 

On  26  August  1969,  the  representatives  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Burma, 
Ethiopia,  India,  Mexico,  Morocco,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Sweden,  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  Yugoslavia,  submitted  a Working  Paper 
on  a proposed  declaration  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
regaraingthe  prohibition  of  the  use  of  chemical  and  biological  methods 
of  warfare  (ENDC/265).36 

On  26  August  1969,  the  representative  of  Canada  submitted  a Work- 
ing Paper  on  a draft  United  Nations  General  Assembly  resolution  on 
Chemical  and  Bacteriological  (Biological)  Warfare  (ENDC/26‘6).37 

Members  of  the  Committee  underlined  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  and  the  hope  was 
expressed  that  additional  countries  would  adhere  to  it  in  the  near 
future.38  On  31  July  1969  the  representative  of  Mongolia  suggested  that 
the  General  Assembly  appeal  to  all  governments  which  have  not  yet 
done  so  to  accede  to  or  to  ratify  the  Protocol  in  the  course  of  1970,  the 
45th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  that  document  (ENDC/PV  424). 


30  Ibid.,pp.  793-795. 

81  Ante,  pp.  204-298. 

™ Ante,  pp.  324-326. 

33  Ante,  pp.  328-329. 

84  Ante,  pp.  431-434. 

36  Ante,  pp.  408-412. 

36  Ante,  pp.  435-136. 

37  Ante,  pp.  430-431 . 

The  Geneva  protocol  appears  post,  pp.  764-765. 
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The  Committee  intends  to  continue  intensive  work  on  the  problem  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  warfare. 

C.  Other  Collateral  Measures 

In  light  of  recent  progress  toward  the  development  of  the  sea-bed 
and  the  ocean  floor,  and  the  growing  interest  of  the  international  com- 
munity in  the  sea-bed,  many  members  of  the  Committee  called  atten- 
tion, from  the  outset  of  the  1 969  f ons,  to  the  need  for  timely  steps  to 

prevent  an  extension  of  the  arms  race  to  this  new  area  of  man's 
environment. 

The  following  documents  on  this  subject  were  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee : a draft  treaty  prohibiting  the  use  for  military  purposes  of  the 
sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof  (ENDC/240), 
submitted  by  the  representative  of  the  USSR  on  18  March  1969; 39  an 
amendment  thereto  (ENDC/247),  proposed  by  the  representative  of 
Nigeria  on  15  May  1969;  a draft  treaty  prohibiting  the  emplacement 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea- 
bed and  ocean  floor  (ENDC/249),  submitted  by  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  on  22  May  1969 ; 40  a working  paper  on  the  control 
provisions  for  a treaty  on  the  non-armament  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean 
floor  (ENDC/264),  submitted  by  the  representative  of  Brazil  on  21 
August  1969 ; and  a working  paper  on  the  settlement  of  disputes  aris- 
ing from  the  implementation  of  a treaty  for  the  non-armament  of  the 
sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  (ENDC/267),  submitted  by  the  representative 
of  Brazil  on  1 September  1969.41 

Members  of  the  Committee  made  statements  at  plenary  meetings  in 
which  they  set  forth  their  governments7  positions  on  the  sea-bed  ques- 
tion, and  specific  recommendations  and  suggestions  for  progress  on 
this  subject.  In  these  statements  members  of  the  Committee  concen- 
trated on  the  following  principal  issues : first,  tlio  scope  of  the  prohibi- 
tion, that  is,  which  weapons  and  facilities  should  be  prohibited; 
second,  the  area  of  the  sea-bed  to  which  the  prohibition  should  apply ; 
and  third,  the  meciiods  and  procedures  for  verifying  compliance  with 
the  prohibition. 

On  7 October  1969,  the  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  having  considered  the  discussions  in  the  Committee, 
tabled  a joint  draft  treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed 
and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil  thereof  (CCD/269) 

During  the  subsequent  discussion  of  this  draft  treaty,  several  mem- 
bers made  specific  proposals  and  suggestions  for  amendments  and  for 
changes  in  the  text.  On  8 October  1969,  the  representative  of  Canada 
subm  ijted  a working  paper  on  Article  III  of  the  draft  treaty  (CCD/ 
270)  .4£  On  16  October  1969,  the  representative  of  Sweden  submitted  a 
suggestion  for  an  article  to  be  added  to  the  draft  treaty  on  continued 
negotiations  relating  to  a more  comprehensive  prohibition  of  the  use  of 


™ Ante,  pp.  112-113. 
40  Arete,  pp.  211-213. 
“Ante,  pp.  445-447. 

42  Ante,  pp.  473-475. 

43  Ante,  pp.  481-482. 
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the  sea-bed  for  military  purposes  (CCD/271).44  Further  recommenda- 
tions and  the  positions  of  members  of  the  Committee  regarding  the 
draft  treaty  of  7 October  1969  were  set  forth  in  statements  made  by 
Committee  members  at  plenary  meetings. 

The  principal  statements  of  members  of  the  Committee  on  the  sea- 
bed question  are  contained  in  the  folio  wing  proces  verbaux : Argentina 
( CCD/P  V.432, 445),  Brazil  (ENDC/PV.405, 413, 423, 430,  CCD/PV 
433, 444),  Bulgaria  (ENDC/PV.410,  CCD/PV.443),  Burma  (ENDC/ 
PV.408,  CCD/PY.445),  Canada  (ENDC/PV.410,  424, 45  CCD/PV. 
441), 46  Czechoslovakia  (ENDC/PV.423,  CCD/PV.443),  Ethiopia 
(ENDC/PV.430,  CCD/PV.444),  Hungary  (ENDC/PV.430,  CCD/ 
PV.444),  India  (ENDC/PV.404, 428,  CCD/PV.444),  Italy  (ENDC/ 
PV.410,  423,  CCD/PV.441),  Japan  (ENDC/PV.420,  CCD/PV.442), 
Mexico  (ENDC/PV.426,  CCD/PV.445),  Mongolia  (CCD/PV.445), 
Morocco  (CCD/PV.445),  Netherlands  (CCD/PV.442),  Nigeria 
(ENDC/PV.411,  430,  CCD/PV.445),  Pakistan  (CCD/PV.445),  Po- 
land (ENDC/PV.406,  CCD/PV.444),  Romania  (CCD/PV.434), 
Sweden  (ENDC/PV.405,  422,  CCD/PV.443),47  USSR  (ENDC/PV. 
395, 48  400, 49  409, 50  415, 51 423, 52  CCD/PV.440),53  UAR  (ENDC/PV.403, 
421,  CCD/PV.445),  UK  (ENDC/PV.404,  CCD/PV.444),  USA 
(ENDC/PV.397,54  411,"  414, 56  415, 57  421, 58  CCD/PV.440,59  443), 00 
Yugoslavia  (CCD/PV.434,  445). 

Having  in  mind  the  views  expressed  by  many  members,  and  on  the 
basis  of  further  negotiation  and  consultations,  the  representatives  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  30  October  1969  a revised  draft  treaty  which  included  those  amend- 
ments on  which  the  Co-Chairmen  had  reached  agreement.01  Statements 
by  Members  of  the  Committee  with  regard  to  this  draft  treaty  are  con- 
tained in  CCD/PV.447  and  CCD/PV.448. 

This  draft  treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  the  sea-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil  thereof  is  reported  in  Annex  A. 

Having  in  mind  General  Assembly  resolutions,  a number  of  delega- 
tions expressed  views  on  the  question  of  the  elimination  of  foreign 
military  bases. 


44  Ante,  p.  486. 

48  Ante,  pp.  373-380. 
4*  Ante,  pp.  482-486. 
i 47  Ante,  pp.  487-491. 
43  Ante,  pp.  118-120. 
"Ante,  pp.  151-168. 
“ Ante,  pp.  198-205. 
ei  Ante,  pp.  239-211. 
a Ante,  pp.  345-349. 
M Ante,  pp.  475-478. 
64  Ante,  vp- 134-138. 
“ Ante,  pp.  205-210. 
®*  Ante,  pp.  213-218. 

67  Ante,  pp.  234-236. 

68  Ante,  pp.  329-325. 
00  Ante,  pp.  478-481. 

*•  90  Ante,  pp.  491-497. 
91  Ante,  pp.  507-509. 
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The  representatives  of  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland, 
Romania  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  made  statements 
concerning  the  problem  of  European  security. 

D.  General  and  Complete  Disarmament 

In  light  of  the  recommendation  contained  in  General  Assembly 
resolution  2454  B (XXIII) , 62  members  of  the  Committee  kept  in  mind 
the  relationship  of  the  various  measures  already  achieved  and  those 
currently  being  considered  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  under  effective  international  control.  Members 
of  the  Committee  were  also  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  Joint  Statement 
of  Agreed  Principles  of  Disarmament  Negotiations  of  1961 63  provides 
guidelines  which  will  ensure  that  disarmament  is  general  and  complete. 

Specific  recommendations  for  further  work  on  the  question  of  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  were  made  by  the  representatives  of* 
Sweden  (ENDC/PV.397) , India  (ENDC/PV.404),  and  Poland  (EN- 
DC/PV.406).The  representative  of  Romania  suggested  on  3 April  1969 
that  consideration  be  given  to  proclamation  of  a “United  Nations  Dis- 
armament Decade,  19< 0-1980”  (ENDC/PV.400).  On  21  April  1969 
the  representative  of  Italy  submitted  to  the  Committee  a working 
paper  on  the  adoption  of  an  organic  disarmament  programme 
(ENDC/245).64  The  concept  of  an  organic  disarmament  programme 
was  further  explained  by  the  representative  of  Italy  in  a working 
paper  submitted  on  20  August  1969  (ENDC/263) . 

******* 

On  20  August  1969  the  Committee  held  an  informal  meeting,  at  the 
request  of  the  delegation  of  Italy,  for  a preliminary  discussion  regard- 
ing the  Committee’s  report  to  the  Twenty-Fourth  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly.  On  28  and  30  October  1969,  the  Committee 
met  to  consider  a revised  version  of  the  report,  which  incorporated 
suggestion  of  Committee  members  (CCD/PV.446  and  CCD/PV. 
448). 

******* 

The  Committee  agreed  to  reconvene  on  a date  to  be  established  by 
the  Co-Chairmen  in  consultation  with  all  members  of  the  Committee. 

This  report  is  transmitted  by  the  Co-Chairmen  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  United  States  of  America 


Prague  Declaration  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  Foreign  Ministers, 

October  31,  1969*  1 

The  foreign  ministers  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  states  held  a conference 
in  Prague  on  30  and  31  October  1969.  The  conference  was  attended 
by  the  following : 


“ Doouments  on  Disarmament,  196S,  pp.  795-79G. 

1961,  pp.  439-442. 

“ Ante,  pp.  189-191. 

1 Budapest  broadcast,  Oct.  31,  I960. 
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()u  behalf  of  the  Bulgarian  People’s  Republic,  Ivan  Bashev, 
minister; 

On  behalf  of  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic,  Jan  Marko, 
minister; 

On  behalf  of  the  Polish  People’s  Republic,  Stefan  Jedrychowski, 
minister ; 

On  behalf  of  the  Hungarian  People’s  Republic,  Karoly  Erdelyi, 
deputy  minister; 

On  behalf  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  Otto  Winzer, 
minister; 

On  behalf  of  the  Romanian  Socialist  Republic,  Corneliu  Manescu, 
minister; 

On  behalf  of  the  USSR,  Andrey  Gromyko,  minister. 

The  governments  represented  at  the  conference  expressed  their  desire 
and  readiness  to  take  further  steps,  independently  and  in  cooperation 
with  other  states,  to  ease  tension  in  Europe,  to  consolidate  security, 
and  to  develop  peaceful  cooperation.  They  confirmed  the  statements, 
justified  by  life,  addressed  to  all  European  countries  by  the  states  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  on  27  [17]  March  1969.2 

The  conference  participants  paid  special  attention  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  calling  an  all-European  conference  which  is  to  deal  with  the 
questions  of  European  security  and  cooperation. 

They  noted  with  satisfaction  that  their  proposal  for  holding  an  all- 
European  conference  had  a wide  and  positive  reception  on  the  part  of 
the  majority  of  European  states.  This  proposal  has  become  the  subject 
of  active  and  thorough  discussion  in  Europe,  in  the  course  of  which 
concrete  suggestions  are  being  made  on  certain  questions  in  connection 
with  preparations  for  the  conference. 

All  this  creates  realistic  possibilities  for  holding  the  conference  for 
establishing  security  in  Europe  through  common  efforts  in  the  interests 
of  all  European  states  and  peoples. 

The  Finnish  Government’s  initiative  of  5 [d]  May  1969 3 was  also 
favorably  received ; it  stated  its  readiness  to  cooperate  in  preparing 
and  holding  the  all-European  conference.  All  countries  signing  the 
Budapest  appeal  gave  a positive  reply  to  this  initiative. 

On  behalf  of  their  governments,  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  states  propose  that  the  following  questions  be  placed  on  the 
agenda  of  the  all-European  conference : 

1 —  The  creation  of  security  in  Europe,  renunciation  of  the  use  of 
force  and  the  threat  of  force  in  relations  between  European  states; 

2 —  Widening  commercial,  economic,  technical,  and  scientific  rela- 
tions between  European  states,  serving  the  development  of  political 
cooperation,  based  on  the  equality  of  rights. 

It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  socialist  states  signing  the  present 
declaration  that  the  fruitful  discussion  of  the  above-mentioned  ques- 
tions, as  well  as  agreement  on  these  questions,  will,  in  addition  to  reduc- 
ing tension  in  Europe,  serve  mutual  understanding  between  states, 
the  development  of  peaceful,  friendly  relations,  and,  through  this, 


2 Ante,  pp.  106-109. 

3 Ante,  pp.  197-198. 
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the  realization  of  security  in  accordance  with  the  vital  interests  of 
all  European  people. 

The  success  of  an  all-European  conference  would  be  an  historic 
event  in  the  life  of  the  peoples  of  our  continent  and  the  whole  world. 
It  would  make  possible  the  future  examination  of  such  other  problems 
of  European  states  whose  solution  would  contribute  to  consolidating 
peace  in  Europe,  promoting  the  development  of  wide  and  mutually 
advantageous  cooperation  of  all  European  states,  safeguarding  secu- 
rity based  on  the  collective  foundation  of  today’s  Europe,  formed  by 
history,  and  on  the  joint  efforts  of  states  participating  in  one  all- 
European  conference. 

The  governments  of  the  countries  taking  part  in  the  present  confer- 
ence propose  that,  as  a preparation  for  the  all-European  conference, 
the  interested  states  should  discuss  these  suggestions  at  bilateral  or 
multilateral  meetings.  They  are,  naturally,  ready  to  examine  any  other 
proposals  which  serve  the  preparation  for  and  the  success  of  the  all- 
European  conference. 

On  behalf  of  their  governments,  the  foreign  ministers  express  their 
conviction  that,  despite  certain  difficulties,  not  yet  eliminated,  all  ques- 
tion connected  with  the  preparation  and  holding  of  an  all-European 
conference — whether  they  concern  the  agenda^  the  participants,  or  the 
convening  of  the  conference — can  be  solved  if  good  will  and  sincere 
efforts  for  mutual  understanding  are  manifest. 

The  governments  of  the  Bulgarian  People’s  Republic,  the  Czecho- 
slovak Socialist  Republic,  the  Polish  People’s  Republic,  the  Hungarian 
People’s  Republic,  the  GDR,  the  Romanian  Socialist  Republic,  and 
the  USSR  ask  that  all  European  states,  in  the  interests  of  the  con- 
tinent’s peaceful  future,  should  make  efforts  for  calling  the  all-Euro- 
pean conference  as  soon  as  possible.  In  their  opinion,  the  conference 
could  be  held  in  Helsinki  in  the  first  half  of  1970. 


o 
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Chinese  Communist  Statement  on  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks,  November  4,  1969 1 


The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  announced  in  Washington 
and  Moscow  on  October  25  that  the  two  Governments  have  decided  to 
begin  “preliminary  discussions”  on  the  “strategic  arms  limitation 
talks”  in  Helsinki  on  November  17.2  This  is  a big  plot.  It  shows  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  contending  with  each 
other,  each  seeking  to  maintain  its  own  nuclear  superiority  by  re- 
stricting the  other,  while  at  the  same  time  both  are  colluding  with 
each  other  in  a futile  effort  to  further  develop  their  nuclear  military 
alliance  so  as  to  maintain  their  nuclear  monopoly,  which  has  gone 
bankrupt,  and  continue  to  carry  out  their  nuclear  threat  against  the 
people  of  the  world.  It  is  also  a new  move  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  step  up  their  joint  opposition  to  China. 


j 1 Peking  Review,  Nov.  14,  1969,  p.  28.  The  statement  was  broadcast  by  Peking 

1 radio  oa  Nov.  4. 

j s Ante,  p.  499. 
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On  October  20,  as  disclosed  by  official  U.S.  circles,  Anatoly  Dobry- 
nin, Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  made  a special  visit  to 
the  White  House  for  a secret  talk  with  U.S.  imperialist  chieftain 
Nixon  to  convey  the  Soviet  Government’s  consent  to  Nixon’s  proposal 
for  holding  U.S.-Soviet  “strategic  arms  limitation  talks.”  Two  days 
later,  Dobrynin  had  a long  secret  meeting  with  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  on  the  same  subject. 

Official  U.S.  statements  have  made  it  clear  that  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  also  intend  to  promote  their  extensive  global 
deal  through  the  so-called  ‘‘strategic  arms  limitation  talks.”  White 
House  spokesman  Ronald  Ziegler  divulged  on  October  28  that  Nixon 
held  that  “there  is  a certain  relationship  between  the  S.A.L.T.  and 
political  questions.”  After  meeting  with  Nixon  the  same  day,  U.S. 
House  Republican  leader  Gerald  Ford  said  the  talks  might  be  ex- 
tended to  include  “a  number  of  political  issues  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.” 3 The  Soviet  delegate  to  the  Geneva 
“disarmament”  conference  also  stressed  on  October  28  that  the  Soviet 
Union  “attaches  great  importance”  to  the  talks.4 

Following  the  conclusion,  of  the  “partial  nuclear  test  ban  treaty” 5 
and  the  “nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty,”  0 the  U.S.-Soviet  talks  on 
so-called  “strategic  arms  limitation”  are  aimed  at  further  developing 
their  nuclear  military  alliance.  They  vainly  hope  to  maintain  their 
nuclear  monopoly  and  carry  out  nuclear  blackmail  and  nuclear  threats 
against  the  Chinese  people  and  the  people  of  the  world.  Nixon  bla- 
tantly told  a press  conference  on  March  14  this  year  that  U.S.-Soviet 
nuclear  talks  were  designed  to  jointly  cope  with  what  lie  called  the 
“potential  Chinese  Communist  threat.” 7 Rogers  also  said  on  October 
25  that  it  would  be  to  the  “advantage”  of  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  if  an  agreement  was  reached  on  “strategic  arms 
limitation.”  He  openly  stated  that  “if  we  can  work  out  something 
that  is  constructive  from  the  standpoint  of  the  two  superpowers  then 
we  can  deal  with  China’s  problem  later  on.” 8 These  ravings  by  Nixon 
and  Rogers  have  exposed  the  criminal  designs  of  U.S.  imperialism 
and  social-imperialism  in  conducting  the  nuclear  talks. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  “partial  nuclear  test  ban  treaty”  in  1963, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  not  in  the  least  slackened 
their  nuclear  arms  expansion  and  war  preparations.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  continually  intensified  their  manufacture,  stockpiling  and 
development  of  nuclear  weapons.  Since  the  beginning  of  1969,  U.S. 
imperialism  has  conducted  a series  of  nuclear  weapon  tests,  allocated 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  trial-manufacture  of  multi-headed 
guided  missiles  and  the  building  of  an  anti-ballistic  missile  system. 
This  shows  that  their  so-called  “partial  nuclear  test  ban,”  “nuclear 
non-proliferation”  and  “strategic  arms  limitation,”  etc.,  though  differ- 
ent in  phraseology,  are  all  aimed  at  hoodwinking  the  world’s  people 


3 Cf.  Ne to  York  Times,  Oct.  29, 10G9,  p.  11 

4 m a. 

6 Documents  on  Disarmament,  11)68,  pp.  291-293. 
c Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  401—405. 

7 Ante,  p.  101. 

8 Ante,  pp.  503-504. 
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and  covering  up  the  intensified  nuclear  arms  expansion  and  war 
preparations  of  U.S.  imperialism  and  social-imperialism  and  their 
nuclear  war  threats  against  the  world’s  people. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  on  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks,  November  13,  1969 1 


Next  Monday  in  Helsinki  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
will  open  preliminary  talks  leading  to  what  could  be  the  most  critical 
negotiations  on  disarmament  ever  undertaken.  The  two  most  powerful 
nations  on  earth  will  be  seeking  a way  to  curb  what  to  date  has  been 
an  unending  competition  in  the  strategic  arms  race. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  enter  these  negotiations 
with  serious  purpose  and  with  the  hope  that  we  can  achieve  balanced 
understandings  that  will  benefit  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  secu- 
rity. Yet  we  begin  these  negotiations  knowing  that  they  are  likely  to 
be  long  and  complicated  and  with  the  full  realization  that  they  may 
not  succeed.  . 

While  I will  not  be  able  to  discuss  specific  proposals  tonight,  I 
thought  it  might  be  helpful  to  outline  the  general  approach  of  our 
Government  in  these  talks. 

Nearly  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  when  we  alone  possessed  nuclear 
power,  the  United  States  proposed  the  formation  of  a United  Nations 
atomic  development  authority  with  a world  monopoly  over  all  dan- 
gerous aspects  of  nuclear  energy.2  This  proposal  might  well  have 
eliminated  for  all  nations  the  dangers  and  burdens  of  atomic  weapons. 
Unhappily,  as  we  all  know,  it  was  rejected. 

The  implications  were  obvious.  Others  intended  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons  on  a national  basis.  The  United  States  then  would  have  to 
continue  its  own  nuclear  program.  It  would  have  to  look  to  its  own 
security  in  a nuclear-armed  world.  Thus  we  established  a national 
policy  of  maintaining  nuclear-weapon  strength  adequate  to  deter 
nuclear  war  by  any  other  nation  or  nations.  It  was  our  hope  then,  as 
it  is  now,  to  make  certain  that  nuclear  weapons  would  never  again  be 
used. 

The  intervening  decades  have  seen  enormous  resources  devoted  to 
the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  systems.  As  both  sides  expanded 
their  forCe  levels,  an  action-reaction  pattern  was  established.  This 
pattern  was  fed  by  rapid  progress  in  the  technology  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons .and  advanced  delivery  systems.  The  mere  availability  of  such 
sophisticated  technology  made  it  difficult  for  either  side  by  itself  to 
refrain  from  translating  that  technology  into  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  armaments. 

Meanwhile,  strategic  planners,  operating  in  an  atmosphere  of 
secrecy,  were  obliged  to  make  conservative  assumptions,  including 
calculations  based  on  what  became  known  as  the  “worst  case.”  The 


* Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Dec.  1, 1969,  pp.  465-46S. 
8 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-1959,  vol.  I,  pp.  7-16. 
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people  responsible  for  planning  our  strategic  security  had  to  take 
account  of  the  worst  assumptions  about  the  other’s  intentions,  the 
maximum  plausible  estimate  of  the  other’s  capabilities  and  perform- 
ance, and  the  lowest  plausible  performance  of  our  own  forces.  The 
Soviets  no  doubt  did  the  same. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  difficult  during  these  many  years 
for  either  side  to  conclude  that  it  had  sufficient  levels  of  destructive 
power. 

Capacity  for  Mutual  Destruction 

Yet  that  point  in  time  has  now  clearly  been  reached.  As  absolute 
levels  of  nuclear  power  and  delivery  capability  increased,  a situation 
developed  in  which  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
could  effectively  destroy  the  society  of  the  other,  regardless  of  which 
one  struck  firsti 

There  are  helpful  mutual  restraints  in  such  a situation.  Sane  na- 
tional leaders  do  not  initiate  strategic  nuclear  war  and  thus  commit 
their  people  to  national  suicide;  Also,  they  must  be  careful  not  to 
precipitate  a conflict  that  could  easily  escalate  into  nuclear  war.  They 
have  to  take  elaborate  precautions  against  accidental  release  of  a 
nuclear  weapon,  which  might  bring  on  a nuclear  holocaust. 

In  brief,  the  nuclear  deterrent,  dangerous  though  it  is,  lias  worked. 

The  present  situation— in  which  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  could  effectively  destroy  the  other  regardless  of  which 
struck  first — radically  weakens  the  rationale  for  continuing  the  arms 
race. 

Competitive  accumulation  of  more  sophisticated  weapons  would  not 
add  to  the  basic  security  of  either  side.  Militarily,  it  probably  would 
produce  little  or  no  net  advantage.  Economically,  it  would  divert  re- 
sources needed  elsewhere.  Politically,  it  would  perpetuate  the  tensions 
and  fears  that  are  the  social  fallout  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

So  a capacity  for  mutual  destruction  leads  to  a mutual  interest  in 
putting  a stop  to  the  strategic  nuclear  arms  race. 

Nonetheless,  technology  advances  remorselessly.  It  offers  new  op- 
portunities to  both  sides  to  add  to  their  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  systems.  Both  sides  find  it  difficult  to  reject  these  opportu- 
nities in  an  atmosphere  of  rivalry  and  iii  the  absence  of  a verifiable 
agreement.  It  raises  temptations  to  seek  strategic  advantages.  Yet, 
now  such  advantages  cannot  be  hidden  for  long,  and  both  sides  will 
certainly  take  whatever  countermeasures  are  necessary  to  preserve 
their  retaliatory  capability. 

This  is  the  situation  in  which  the  two  sides  now  find  themselves. 
Where  national  security  interests  may  have  operated  in  the  pa»t  to 
stimulate  the  strategic  arms  race,  those  same  national  security  in- 
terests may  how  operate  to  stop  or  slow  down  the  race.  The  question 
to  be  faced  in  the  strategic  arms  talks  is  whether  societies  with  the 
advanced  intellect  to  develop  these  aWesome  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion have  the  combined  wisdom  to  control  and  curtail  them. 
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Confidence-Building  Preliminary  Steps 
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In  point  of  fact,  we  have  already  had  some  successes  in  preliminary 
limitations : 

— We  have  a treaty  banning  military  activities  in  Antarctica.3 

•-We  have  a treaty  banning  the  orbiting  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction in  outer  space  and  prohibiting  the  establishment  of  military 
installations  oil  the  moon  or  other  celestial  bodies,4 

—We  have  readied  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  text  of 
a treaty  forbidding  the  emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
on  the  ocean  floors,  about  to  be  considered  at  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly.5 6 

These  are  agreements  not  to  arm  environments  previously  inaccessi- 
ble to  weapons.  Manifestly,  there  are  fewer  obstacles  to  such  agree- 
ments than  there  are  to  agreements  controlling  weapons  already  de- 
ployed or  under  development. 

But  even  in  already  “contaminated”  environments  there  have  been 
t wo  important  control  agreements : 

—We  have  negotiated  and  ratified  a Test  Ban  Treaty  prohibiting 
the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmosphere,  under  water,  and  in 
outer  space.® 

— We  have  negotiated,  and  are  prepared  at  any  time  to  ratify  simul- 
taneously with  the  Soviet  Union,  a Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty.7 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  though,  that  the  main  objective  of  a 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  is  to  prevent  nonnuclear  powers 
from  acquiring  atomic  weapons.  The  treaty  does  not  restrain  any  of 
the  present  nuclear  powers  from  further  development  of  their  capa- 
bilities. The  nonnuclear  countries  therefore  tend  to  look  upon  the 
treaty  essentially  as  a self-denyihg  ordinance. 

Accordingly,  during  the  negotiations  they  insisted  upon  assurances 
that  the  nuclear  powers  would  seriously  pursue  strategic  arms  nego- 
tiations. We  concurred  and  incorporated  a paragraph  in  the  treaty 
which  would  require  us  to  do  so.  I mention  this  to  underscore  two 
points: 

— First,  that  the  disarmament  agreements  previously  concluded 
have  widely  been  regarded  as  confidence-building  preliminary  steps 
which  hopefully  might  lead  to  more  meaningful  agreements  on 
strategic  arms. 

— Second,  when  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  ratify  the 
NPT,  they  will  agree  to  undertake  negotiations  in  good  faith  for  a 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

However,  given  the  complexity  of  the  strategic  situation,  the  vital 
national  interests  involved,  and  the  traditional  impulses  to  seek  pro- 

a Ibid.,  vol.  II,  pp.  i550-1556. 

* Ibid.,  1967,  pp.  38-43. 

3 Ante,  pp.  507-509. 

6 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1963,  pp.  291-293. 

7 Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 
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tection  in  military  strength,  it  is  easy  to  he  cynical  about  the  prospects 
for  the  talks  into  which  we  are  about  to  enter. 

Nonetheless,  some  basis  for  hope  exists. 

First  is  the  fact  that  the  talks  are  being  held  at  all.  The  diplomatic 
; exchanges  leading  up  to  these  talks  were  responsible  in  nature.  And 

j the  talks  themselves  will  require  discussion  of  military  matters  by 

both  sides  in  which  the  veil  of  secrecy  will  have  to  be,  if  not  lifted,  at 
j least  refashioned.  These  factors  lead  us  to  the  hope  that  the  talks  are 

| being  entered  into  seriously. 

Second  is  the  matter  of  timing.  Previous  disparity  in  nuclear 
strength  has  been  succeeded  by  the  situation  of  sufficiency,  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken.  And  because  this  condition  will  continue  for 
the  foreseeable  future,  the  time,  then,  seems  to  be  propitious  for  con- 
sidering how  to  curb  the  race  in  which  neither  side  in  all  likelihood 
can  gain  meaningful  advantage. 

Third  is  a mutuality  of  interest.  Under  present  circumstances  an 
equitable  limitation  on  strategic  nuclear  weapons  would  strengthen 
the  national  security  of  both  sides.  If  this  is  mutually  perceived— if 
both  sides  conduct  these  talks  in  the  light  of  that  perception— the 
talks  may  accomplish  an  historic  breakthrough  in  the  pattern  of  con- 
frontation that  has  characterized  the  postwar  world. 

May  I pause  to  point  put  again  that  I do  not  wish  to  predict  that 
the  talks  will  be  easy  or  that  progress  is  imminent  or,  for  that  matter, 
likely.  Mutuality  of  interest  for  states  accustomed  to  rivalry  is  diffi- 
cult to  perceive.  Traditions  are  powerful.  Temptations  to  seek  ad- 
vantage run  strong.  Developments  in  other  areas  are  bound  to  have  an 
impact  on  these  discussions. 

Both  parties  will  approach  the  talks  with  great  caution.  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  entirely  capable  of  protecting  their 
vital  interests  and  can  be  counted  upon  to  do  so.  So  there  is  little 
chance  that  either  side  would  accept  an  outcome  that  leads  to  its  net 
national  disadvantage.  In  our  case,  also  we  would  not  agree  to  any- 
thing adversely  affecting  the  national  interests  of  our  allies,  who  will 
continue  to  be  consulted  as  the  talks  develop. 

On  the  other  hand  we  must  also  recognize  that  a prime  techniqiie 
of  international  politics,  as  of  other  politics,  is  talk.  If  these  talks  are 
serious,  they  can  lead  to  better  understanding  on  both  sides  of  the 
rationales  behind  strategic  weapons  decisions.  This  in  itself  might 
provide  a climate  in  which  to  avoid  compulsive  decisions. 

Talks  need  not  necessarily  call  for  an  explicit  agreement  at  any  par- 
ticular stage.  Whether  we  can  slow  down,  stop,  or  eventually  throw 
the  arms  race  into  reverse,  remains  to  be  seen. 
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It  also  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  be  by  a formal  treaty  or 
treaties,  by  a series  of  agreements,  by  parallel  action,  or  by  a con- 
vergence of  viewpoints  resulting  from  a better  understanding  of 
respective  positions. 

What  counts  at  this  point  is  that  a dialogue  is  beginning  about  the 
management  of  the  strategic  relations  of  the  two  superpowers  on  a 
better,  safer,  cheaper  basis  than  uncontrolled  acquisition  of  still  more 
weapons.  . 
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U.S.  Objectives 

The  United  States  approaches  the  talks  as  an  opportunity  to  rest 
our  security  on  what  I would  call  a balanced  strategy. 

In  pursuit  of  this  balanced  strategy  of  security  we  will  enter  the 
Helsinki  talks  with  three  objectives : 

—To  enhance  international  security  by  maintaining  a stable  U.S.- 
Soviet  strategic  relationship  through  limitations  on  the  deployment 
of  strategic  armaments. 

— To  halt  the  upward  spiral  of  strategic  arms  and  avoid  the  ten- 
sions, uncertainties,  and  costs  of  ah  unrestrained  continuation  of  the 
strategic  arms  race. 

— To  reduce  .the  risk  of  an  outbreak  of  nuclear  war  through  a 
dialogue  about  issues- arising  from  the  strategic  situation. 

Some  say  that  there  will  be  risks  in  such  a process.  But  it  is  easy  to 
focus  too  much  on  the  risks  that  would  accompany  such  a new  envi- 
ronment and  too  little  on  the  risks  of  the  one  in  which  we  now  live. 
Certainly,  such  risks  are  minimal  compared  to  the  benefits  for  man- 
kind which  would  flow  from  success.  I am  confident  that  this  country 
will  not  let  down  its  guard,  lose  its  alertness,  or  fail  to  maintain 
adequate  programs  to  protect  against  a collapse  or  evasion  of  any 
strategic  arms  agreement.  Ho  delegation  to  any  disarmament  negotia- 
tion has  ever  been  better  prepared  or  better  qualified  than  the  United 
States  delegation.  The  risks  in  seeking  an  agreement  seem  to  be  man- 
ageable j insurable,  and  reasonable  ones  to  run.  They  seem  less  dan- 
gerous than  the  risks  of  open-ended  arms  competition — risks  about 
which  we  perhaps  have  become  somewhat  callous. 

I have  mentioned  the  rewards  of  progress  in  terms  of  international 
security,  world  order,  and  improved  opportunities  for  replacing  a 
stalemated  confrontation  with  a process  of  negotiation. 

But  there  are  also  other  stakes  in  these  talks  that  come  closer  to 
home.  On  both  sides  of  this  strategic  arms  race  there  are  urgent  needs 
for  resources  to  meet  pressing  domestic  needs.  Strategic  weapons  can- 
not solve  the  problems  of  how  we  live  at  home  or  how  we  live  in  the 
world  in  this  last  third  of  the  20th  century.  The  Soviet  Union,  which 
devotes  a much  larger  proportion  of  its  national  resources  to  arma- 
ments than  do  we,  must  see  this  as  well. 

Who  knows  the  rewards  if  we  succeed  in  diverting  the  energy,  time, 
and  attention — the  manpower  and  brainpower— devoted  to  ever  more 
sophisticated  weapons  to  other  and  more  worthwhile  purposes? 

Speaking  before  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  2 months 
ago,  President  Nixon  said  that  he  hoped  the  strategic  arms  talks 
would  begin  soon  because  “There  is  no  more  important  task  before 
us.”  And  he  added  that  we  must  “make  a determined  effort  not  only 
to  limit  the  buildup  of  strategic  arms  but  to  reverse  it.” 8 

Just  last  week  President  Podgorny  of  tlie  Soviet  Union  said : “A 
positive  outcome  of  the  talks  would  undoubtedly  help  improve  Soviet- 
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American  relations  and  preserve  and  strengthen  the  peace.” 0 To  that 
I say  “Amen.” 

He  added  that : “The  Soviet  Union  is  striving  to  achieve  precisely 
such  results:”  Well,  so  are  we;  and  in  this  we  have  the  support  of  the 
military  services,  of  the  Congress,  and  of  the  American  people. 

To  that  end  this  Government  approaches  the  strategic  arms  limita- 
tions talks  in  sober  and  serious  determination  to  do  our  full  part  to 
bring  a halt  to  this  unproductive  and  costly  competition  in  strategic 
nuclear  armaments; 


Message  From  President  Nixon  to  ACDA  Director  Smith: 
Preliminary  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks,  Novem- 
ber 17,  1969 1 

You  are  embarking  upon  one  of  the  most  momentous  negotiations 
ever  entrusted  to  an  American  delegation. 

I do  not  mean  to  belittle  the  past.  The  Antarctic  Treaty,2  the  Lim- 
ited Test  Ban  Treaty,3  the  Outer  Space  Treaty,4  and  most  recently  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty,5  which  we  hope  will  soon  enter  into  force, 
were  all  important  steps  along  the  road  to  international  security. 
Other  tasks  remain  on.  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Committee  oh  Disarmament.  Today,  however,  you  will 
be^in  what  all  of  your  fellow  citizens  in  the  United  States  and,  I 
believe,  all  people  throughout  the  world,  profoundly  hope  will  be  a 
sustained  effort  not  only  to  limit  the  build-up  of  strategic  forces  but 
to  reverse  it. 

I do  not  underestimate  the  difficulty  of  your  task;  the  nature  of  mod- 
em weapons  makes  their  control  an  exceedingly  complex  endeavor. 
But  this  very  fact  increases  the  importance  of  your  effort. 

Nor  do  I underestimate  the  suspicion  and  distrust  that  must  be  dis- 
pelled if  you  are  to  succeed  in  your  assignment. 

I am  also  conscious  of  the  historical  fact  that  wars  and  crises  be- 
tween nations  can  arise  hot  simply  from  the  existence  of  arms  biit 
from  clashing  interests  or  the  ambitious  pursuit  of  unilateral  inter- 
ests. That  is  why  we  seek  progress  toward  the  solution  of  the  danger- 
ous political  issues  of  our  day. 

I am  nevertheless  hopeful  that  your  negotiations  with  representa- 
tives from  the  Soviet  Union  will  serve  to  increase  mutual  security. 
Such  a result  is  possible  if  we  approach  these  negotiations  recognizing 
the  legitimate  security  interests  on  each  side. 


9 Provda,  Nov.  7,  1969  ; Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press,  vol.  XXI,  no.  45 
(Dec.  3, 1069)  ,p.  9 (variant  translation ) . 

1 Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Dec.  15, 1969,  pp.  543-544.  Mr.  Smith  read  the 
message  at  the. first  Helsinki  meeting  (Nov.  17). 

2 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-1959,  vol.  II,  pp.  1550-1556. 

3 Ibid.,  1963,  pp.  291-293. 

" 4 Ibid.,  1967,  pp.  38-43. 

5 Ibid S,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 
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X have  stated  that  for  our  part  we  will  be  guided  by  the  concept  of 
» maintaining  “sufficiency”  in  the  forces  required  to  protect  ourselves 

; and  our  allies.6 1 recognize  that  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  bear 

similar  defense  responsibilities.  1 believe  it  is  possible,  however,  that 
i we  can  carry  out  our  respective  responsibilities  under  a mutually 

j acceptable  limitation  and  eventual  reduction  of  our  strategic  arsenals, 

j We  are  prepared  to  discuss  limitations  on  all  offensive  and  defensive 

systems,  and  to  reach  agreements  in  which  both  sides  can  have  con- 
i fidence.  As  I stated  in  my  address  to  the  United  Nations,  we  are  pre- 

j pared  to  deal  with  the  issues  seriously,  carefully,  and  puposefully.7 

We  seek  no  unilateral  advantage.  Nor  do  we  seek  arrangements  which 
could  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  third  parties.  We  are  prepared 
to  engage  in  bona  fide  initiations  on  concrete  issues*  avoiding  po- 
lemics and  extraneous  matters. 

No  one  can  foresee  what  the  outcome  of  your  work  will  be.  I believe 
your  approach  to  these  talks  will  demonstrate  the  seriousness  of  the 
United  States  in  pursuing  a path  of  equitable  accommodation.  I am 
convinced  that  the  limitation  of  strategic  arms  is  in  the  mutual  in- 
terest of  our  country  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

; Statement  by  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Semyonov  at  the 

| Preliminary  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks,  Novem- 

ber 17,  1969 1 

Permit  me,  first  of  all,  to  express  our  sincere  gratitude  to  Mr.  Kar- 
jahiinen,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  for  his  warm  welcome  and 
wishes  for  success  in  our  work. 

The  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  attaches  great  importance  to  the 
negotiations  on  curbing  the*  strategic-arms  race.  Their  positive  results 
would  undoubtedly  contribute  both  to  improvement  in  Soviet- Ameri- 
can relations  and  in  the  consolidation  of  universal  peace. 

Unswervingly  guided  by  the  principles  of  insuring  lasting  peace 
and  international  security  laid  down  by  V.I.  Lenin  as  the  basis  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  state,  the  Soviet  Union  has  always  been  a 
proponent  of  the  implementation  of  the  principles  of  peaceful  co- 
existence, of  effective  measures  to  end  the  arms  race  and  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament.  The  Soviet  moves  aimed  at  this  goal  are 
widely  supported  by  peace-loving  states  and  peoples. 

It  is  our  desire  to  see  this  meeting  in  Helsinki  successfully  solving 
its  tasks. 

Curbing  of  the  strategic  arms  race,  limitation  and  subsequent  reduc- 
tion of  such  armaments— this  is  an  important  goal,  the  achievement 
of  which  would  meet  the  vital  interests  not  only  of  the  Soviet  and 
American  peoples  but  also  of  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Given  genuine  desire  on  both  sides  to  seek  mutually  acceptable 
agreement  without  prejudice  to  the  security  of  our  states  and  all  other 


e Ante,  pp.  32-33. 

^ Aw/Cf  p 4«)4 

1 New' York  Times,  Nov.  IS,  1909,  p.  10. 
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countries,  it  is  possible  and  imperative  to  overcome  obvious  complex- 
ities and  obstacles  and  to  bring  about  reasonable  solutions. 

Gratitude  to  Finland 

As  regards  the  Soviet  delegation,  our  efforts  at  the  talks  will  be 
directed  toward  this  very  end. 

On  behalf  of  the  Soviet  delegation  we  extend  greetings  to  Mr. 
Smith,  chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation,  to  all  its  members 
and  staff.  We  are  hopeful  that  an  exchange  of  views  between  us  will 
develop  in  a constructive  manner  and  create  the  necessary  foundation 
for  further  negotiations. 

In  conclusion  may  I,  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Government  express 
our  appreciation  to  the  Government  of  Finland  for  providing  oppor- 
tunity to  hold  this  meeting  in  Helsinki.  We  regard  it  as  an  expression 
not  only  of  the  traditional  Finnish  hospitality  but  also  of  the  active 
peace-loving  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  of  Finland  which  lias 
won  respect  throughout  the  world. 


Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Yost)  to 
the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  Novem- 
ber 17,  1969 1 

We  are  deeply  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  Secretary-General  at 
this  opening  of  our  annual  debate  on  the  question  of  disarmament. 
Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I should  like  to  say  that  We  welcome  the  im- 
portant statement  you  have  just  made  and  shall  examine  it  with  great 
attention. 

Many  of  the  representatives  here  may  remember  that  When  Bernard 
Baruch  presented  to  the  United  Nations  twenty-three  years  ago  the 
United  States  proposal  for  an  international  atomic  development 
authority,  in  order  to  ensure  the  exclusively  peaceful  use  of  nuclear 
power,  he  opened  his  statement  by  saying:  “We  are  here  to  make  a 
choice  between  the  quick  and  the  dead.” 2 

So  much  has  been  said  through  the  years  on  the  control  of  nuclear 
and  other  weapons  that  a danger  exists  of  our  minds  being  dulled  to 
its  real  significance,  to  its  overriding  necessity.  Let  us  hope  and  pray 
that  that  will  hot  happen,  because  this  is  truly  one  of  the  questions 
on  which  all  our  lives  depend. 

Although  for  essential  practical  reasons  the  main  negotiating  forum 
on  disarmament  questions  is  elsewhere,  the  General  Assembly  has  im- 
portant powers  and  responsibilities  concerning  this  subject,  deriving 
from  the  Charter  itself.  In  the  exercise  of  these  powers  it  is  customary 
for  the  Assembly,  through  this  Committee,  to  debate  every  year  the 
issues  and  principles  that  must  govern  the  continuing  search  for  effec- 
tive measures  of  arms  control.  In  past  years  our  debates  here  have 
given  rise  to  resolutions  of.  great  value  in  guiding  the  negotiators  of 

1 A/C.1/PV.1691,  pp.  7-25. 

2 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-1959,  vol.  I,  p,  7. 
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such  major  agreements  as  the  partial  nuclear  test  ban  Treaty,3  the 
outer  space  Treaty,4 *  and  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons.6 

I mention  those  well-known  facts  only  to  stress  how  serious  these 
debates  are  and  how  essential  it  is  that  we  never  view  them  as  a matter 
of  routine. 

This  year  we  meet  at  a time  when  both  the  need  and  the  opportunity 
for  progress  in  arms  control  are  greater  than  they  have  been  for  some 
time.  The  Variety  and  breadth  of  activity  currently  under  way  in  the 
disarmament  field  and  related  areas  should  be  heartening  to  all  of  us 
who  believe  that  armaments,  nuclear  and  non-nuclear,  must  be  made 
subject  to  effective  control.  New  opportunities  exist  to  take  significant 
steps  toward  that  goal. 

The  favourable  developments  to  which  I refer  are,  in  brief,  the 
following: 

On  this  very  day,  as  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  pointed  out,  bilateral 
talks  are  opening  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
on  limiting  strategic  armaments. 

' The  prospects  are  now  favourable  for  early  entry  into  force  of  the 
Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

A regional  organization  has  been  established,  in  accordance  with  the 
Treaty  oh  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America,6  to 
help  ensure  compliance  with  that  Treaty. 

Significant  work  is  continuing  at  the  Geneva  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  on  controlling  chemical  and  biological 
weapons. 

A draft  treaty  to  prohibit  emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion oil  the  sea-bed  has  been  developed  at  the  Conference  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament  and  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  for 
discussion.7  . < , 

The  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  has  been  en- 
larged by  eight  countries  whose  participation  will,  we  are  confident, 
contribute  to  maintaining  it  as  a vital  forum  for  disarmament  nego- 
tiations. 

Practical  ideas  are  being  elaborated  on  the  international  exchange 
of  seismic  data  in  order  to  gain  increased  understanding  of  the  seismic 
characteristics  of  underground  nuclear  explosions,  and  thus  to  ad- 
vance the  search  for  a comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban. 

In  a related  area  not  directly  of  a disarmament  nature,  intensive 
work  is  under  way  in  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  on 
problems  relating  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  particularly 
those  matters  which  were  addressed  by  the  non-nuclear  Conference  of 
1968. 

I should  like  to  discuss  each  of  those  areas  of  progress. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
begun  today  in  Helsinki  one  of  the  most  serious  and  important  nego- 
tiations ever  undertaken  in  the  field  of  arms  control  and  disarmament. 

3 Ibid.,  1963,  pp.  201-203. 

* Ibid.,  1967,  pp.  38-43. 

8 JMtf.,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 

6 Ibid.,  1967,  pp.  60  ff. 

7 Ante,  pp.  607-509. 
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Those  negotiations  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  curbing  the  strategic 
arms  race,  and  they  will  include  consideration  of  both  offensive  and 
defensive  strategic  weapons. 

The  importance  of  those  negotiations  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
Their  subject  is  the  most  powerful,  the  most  devastating,  and  the 
most  expensive  weapons  ever  devised  and  manufactured.  They  will 
involve  the  vital  security  interests  of  both  participants. 

As  evidence  of  the  great  seriousness  with  which  my  Government 
approaches  these  talks,  I wish  to  quote  briefly  at  this  point  from  the 
message  which  President  Nixon  has  addressed  today  to  the  United 
States  delegation  in  Helsinki : 

You  are  embarking  upon  one  of  the  most  momentous  negotiations  ever 
entrusted  to  an  American  delegation  . . . You  r**\l  begin  what  all  of  your 
fellow  citizens  in  the  United  States  and,  I believe,  all  people  throughout  the 
world,  profoundly  hope  will  be  a sustained  effort  not  only  to  limit  the  build-up 
of  strategic  forces  but  to  reverse  it 

I do  not  underestimate  the  difficulty  of  your  task  ...  I am  nevertheless 
hopeful  that  your  negotiations  with  representatives  from  the  Soviet  Union  will 
serve  to  increase  mutual  security. 

•I  have  stated  that  for  our  part  we  will  be  guided  by  the  concept  of  main- 
taining ‘sufficiency’  in  the  forces  required  to  protect  ourselves  and  our  allies. 
I recognize  that  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  bear  similar  defence  responsi- 
bilities. I believe  it  is  possible,  however,  that  we  can  carry  out  our  respective 
responsibilities  under  a mutually  acceptable  limitation  and  eventual  reduction 
of  our  strategic  arsenals.8 

To  that  quotation  from  President  Nixon  let  me  add  the  following 
statement  made  last  Thursday  by  our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Rogers, 
in  a speech  discussing  the  significance  of  the  Helsinki  talks : 

Under  present  circumstances  an  equitable  limitation  on  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  would  strengthen  the  national  security  of  both  sides.  If  this  is 
mutually  perceived— if  both  sides  conduct  these  talks  in  the  light  of  that 
perception— the  talks  may  accomplish  an  historic  breakthrough  in  the  pattern 
of  confrontation  that  has  characterized  the  postwar  world.0 

Those  statements  testify  to  the  extraordinary  importance  which  my 
country  attaches  to  the  talks  that  opened  today  in  Helsinki.  We  are 
encouraged  to  hope  and  believe  that  our  Soviet  counterparts  also  ap- 
proach this  task  with  great  seriousness  of  purpose,  and  are  prepared, 
as  we  are,  to  be  reasonable  and  flexible  in  dealing  with  the  profound 
complexities  of  this  problem.  We  would  be  unwise  to  expect  quick 
results  but  we  must  be  patient  and  persistent,  determined  and  inde- 
fatigable. Neither  participant,  in  its  own  interest  and  that  of  the 
world  community*  can  permit  itself  to  fail. 

Whatever  the  difficulties,  the  effort  is  supremely  worthwhile.  This 
is  true  not  only  because  of  the  inherent  value  of  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion itself.  It  is  true  also  because  progress  on  this  central  problem  can 
provide  impetus  in  other  arms  control  areas  as  well.  In  particular,  it 
might  well  exert  a favourable  impact  on  the  negotiations  for  a com- 
prehensive test  ban.  It  could  also  improve  the  outlook  for  an  agree- 
ment to  cut  off  the  production  of  weapons-grade  fissionable  materials 
and  to  transfer  some  of  the  existing  stockpiles  of  those  materials  to 
peaceful  uses. 


DOor; 


'Ante,  pp.  535-630. 
* Ante,  p.  533. 
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I should  now  like  to  review  where  we  stand  with  respect  to  multi- 
lateral international  agreements,  beginning  with  the  non-proliferation 
treaty,  and  then  turning  to  other  projects  that  have  been  the  subject 
of  consideration  at  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

The  outstanding  achievement  of  the  Geneva  Disarmament  talks  so 
far  was  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of 
N uclear  Weapons. 

The  principal  purpose  of  that  treaty  is,  of  course,  to  arrest  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  among  the  nations  and  thus  to  lessen  the 
risk  that  the  world  will  ever  suffer  the  catastrophe  of  nuclear  war.  it 
has,  however,  additional  major  purposes.  Many  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament,  as  the  current  report  of  the  body  of  this 
Assembly  shows,10  have  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  treaty’s  en- 
try into  force  will  stimulate  progress  in  negotiation  of  effective 
measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  nuclear 
disarmament.  The  treaty  will  also  serve  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  worldwide  dissemination  of  nuclear  technology  for  peaceful  uses. 

As  the  Committee  will  recall,  the  Treaty  oh  the  Non-Proliferation 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  was  overwhelmingly  commended  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  June  of  last  year  and  opened  for  signature  on  1 July 
1968.  To  enter  into  force,  the  treaty  must  be  ratified  by  the  three 
nuclear-weapon  parties  and  forty  other  States.  Thus  far  it  has  been 
sighed  by  ninety-one  countries,  twenty-two  of  which  have  deposited 
their  instruments  of  ratification.  We  are  especially  heartened  by  the 
prospect  that  several  important  additional  countries  are  expected  to 
sign  the  treaty  in  the  near  future.  My  Government  has  been  discussing 
for  some  time  with  the  Soviet  Union  the  question  of  depositing  our 
own  instruments  of  ratification  jointly  and  simultaneously,  an  act 
that  would  be  symbolic  of  the  mutual  understanding  which  made  the 
Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  'Weapons  possible.  We 
hope  this  may  soon  occur.  As  more  and  more  signatory  nations  com- 
plete their  ratifications  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Treaty 
on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  will  enter  into  force  in 
the  rather  near  future. 

The  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  is  with- 
out doubt  a major  step  in  the  history  of  disarmament.  Even  in  ad- 
vance of  its  entry  into  force,  the  steps  toward  that  goal— its  negotia- 
tion, its  endorsement  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  signatures  and 
ratifications  already  received— have  done  much  to  create  favourable 
conditions  and  a favourableatmosphere  for  progress  on  other  aspects 
of  disarmament.  Certainly  Article  VI  of  the  treaty  weighed  substan- 
tially in  the  decision  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
initiate  strategic  arms  limitation  talks.  In  addition,  several  of  the 
problems  involved  in  negotiating  a sea-bed  arnis  control  treaty  were 
materially; simplified  by  the  fact  that  similar  problems  had  been  faced 
and  successfully  resolved  during  the  negotiation  of  tlie  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

I turn  now  briefly  to  three  sub-items  on  the  agenda  of  this  Com- 
mittee which  had  their  origins  in  the  Conference  of  Noii-Nuclear- 
Weapon  States.  These  are  tlie  Secretary-General’s  Report  on  the  im- 

10  Ante,  pp.  517-526. 
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plementation  of  the  results  of  the  Conference,  his  report  dealing  with 
the  provision  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosion  services  through  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  the  experts’  report  on  the  role 
nuclear  technology  can  play  in  the  advancement  of  developing  coun- 
tries. Many  of  the  resolutions  that  were  adopted  by  the  Non-Nuclear 
Conference  reflected  the  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States  to  be  assured  of  continuing  access  to  the  benefits  from 
this  promising  new  technology,  and  provided  helpful  guidelines  to  be 
kept  in  mind  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  have  been  impressed  over  the  past  year  by  the  efforts  of  the 
Secretary-General  and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to 
be  responsive  to  many  of  the  Non-Nuclear  Conference  recommenda- 
tions, and  we  wish  to  commend  the  quality  of  the  reports  now  before 
us.  The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  now  lias  underway  an 
intensive  re-examination  of  the  composition  of  its  Board  of  Governors 
in  order  to  make  that  body  more-representative.  The  Agency  has  pro- 
duced a thoughtful  summary  of  many  of  its  activities  Which  are  di- 
rectly relevant  to  the  views  expressed  at  the  Non-Nuclear  Conference. 
With  the  full  participation  of  all  interested  member  States;  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  has  gone  a long  way  in  defining  its 
prospective  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions. 

The  tasks  that  lie  ahead  in  the  field  of  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy  are  not  easy  and  will  not  be  quickly  finished,  However,  sub- 
stantial progress  is  being  made.  We  believe  that  the  activity  of  the 
past  year  has  borne  out  ourassertion  in  the  twenty-tliird  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  that  the  recommendations  of  the  non-nuclear  Con- 
ference can  be  carried  out  more  effectively  by  working  through  exist- 
ing bodies  than  by  creating  new  mechanisms,  We  continue  to  believe 
firmly  that  this  is  the  case.  The  United  States  will  devote  its  best 
energies  to  future  efforts  in  this  complex  and  demanding  field. 

During  the  past  year*  there  has  been  a marked  increase  in  proposals 
to  limit  chemical  and  biological  weapons;  At  the  last  session  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  there  was  much 
thoughtful  discussion  of  this  subject.  Several  proposals  have  been  in- 
troduced which  seek  to  reduce  the  likelihood  that  chemical  and  biolog- 
ical weapons  will  ever  be  used;  The  most  detailed  and  carefully 
thought-out  of  these  measures  is  a draft  convention  introduced  in  the 
Conference  iri  Geneva  by  the  United  Kingdom  to  control  not  only  the 
use,  but  also  the  development,  production,  and  stockpiling  of  biologi- 
cal/weapons;11; 'In  addition,,  during  the  present  General  Assembly,  a 
draft  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  Convention  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union.18 

Ah  extremely  valuable  contribution  to  this  subject  is  the  report  of 
the  Gonsultaiit  Experts  to  the  Secretary-General  on  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons,  which  was  transmitted  on  30  June  [I  July]  1969.13 
That,  report  indeed  makes  clear  the  need  for  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  to  conduct  a detailed  aiid  comprehensive 
examination  of  all  the  arms-control  proposals  for  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological weapons. 

11  Ante,  pp.  431-433.  * 

12  Ante,  pp.  455-457 

13  Ante,  pp.  264-298.  ’ ' 
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As  President  Nixon  indicated  in  his  address  before  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly,  on  18  September  1969,  the  United  States 
supports  the  development  by  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament,  for  consideration  in  this.  Assembly  of  arms-contrpl 
initiatives  in  the  chemical-biological  field.14  On  several  occasions  the 
United  States  has  reiterated  its  support  for  the  principles  and  objec- 
tives of  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol.15  We  share  the  concern  of  our 
fellow  Members  of  the  United  Nations  over  the  dangers  of  uncon- 
trolled. development  and  possible  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  and  we  shall  be  prepared  to  work  with  others  in  Geneva  on 
any  proposals  that  offer  the  prospect  of  reliable  arms  control  in  this 
field.  We  shall  have,  more  to  say  on  this  subject  later  during  this 
debate. 

We  are  gratified  by  the  continuing  efforts  in  Geneva  over  the  past 
year  toward  an  adequately  verified,  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban. 
President  Nixon,  in  his  messages  regarding  the  work  of  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee  in  March  and  July,  stated  that  the 
United  States  supports  the  conclusion  of  such  a comprehensive  test 
ban,  and  urged  efforts  to  achieve  greater  understanding  of  how  com- 
pliance with  it  could  be  verified.16  To  this  end,  my  Government  has 
taken  steps  to  implement  the  seismic  investigation  proposal  which  our 
delegation  presented  in  this  Committee  on  5 December  of  last  year.17 
Seismic  recordings  of  our  peaceful  nuclear  explosion,  Project  Rulison, 
on  10  September  last,  are  Being  analysed  in  the  United  States  and,  we 
trust,  elsewhere.  Discussion  of  those  analyses  in  the  relevant  technical 
and  scientific  forums  should  contribute  to  a more  complete  under- 
standing of  seismology  and  of  its  potential  for  identifying  under- 
groundnuclearexplosions. 

With  the  same  end  in  view,  my  country  has  welcomed  the  recent  im- 
portant Canadian  initiative  regarding  a world-wide  exchange  of 
seismic  data.18  The  United  States  is  prepared  to  lend  its  support  to  the 
type  of  exchange  envisaged  in  Canada’s  proposal  and  plans  to  par- 
ticipate to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

For  some  years*  the  United  States  has  been  seeking  agreement  on  a 
cut-off  of  the  production  of  fissionable  material  for  use  in  weapons, 
and  a transfer  of  agreed  amounts  of  those  materials  to  safeguarded 
peaceful  uses.  Last  April  iii  Geneva  we  modified  our  earlier  proposals 
to  provide  that  inspection  under  such  an  agreement  would  be  accom-. 
plished  solely  by  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.10  This 
change  was  introduced  in  order  to  facilitate  further  negotiation  of  a 
broadly  acceptable  agreement,  for  which  the  safeguards  provisions  of 
the  non-proliferation  Treaty  would  serve  as  a guide.  We  remain  con- 
vinced that  such  an  agreement  would  be  a major  contribution  to  the 
control  of  nuclear  armaments,  and  we  hope  for  early  progress  on  it. 

The  principal  achievement  at  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  this  year  has  been  the  development  of  a draft  treaty  to 

Awfe.p.  454. 

« Post, ; pp.  764-765. 

18  Ante,  pp;  110, 300-301. 

17  Documents  m Disarmament,  1968iW.  769-770. 

18  Ante,  pip.  418-420. 

19  Ante,  pp.  159-161. 
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prevent  emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed. 
The  text  of  that  draft  treaty  appears  as  annex  A of  the  report  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly. To  assist  in  this  Committee’s  consideration  of  it,  let  me  now  re- 
view briefly  how  the  draft  evolved  and  why  we  believe  it  affords  a 
good  basis  for  achieving  a worth-while  arms-control  measure. 

The  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  began  its  inten- 
sive consideration  of  a sea-bed  arms-control.  measure  in  March.  Dur- 
ing the  succeeding  months,  detailed  discussion  took  place  oh  all  of  the 
principal  issues  : on  the  scope  of  the  prohibition,  that  is  the  weapons 
and  facilities  which  should  be  prohibited;  on  the  area  of  the  sea-bed 
to  which  the  prohibition  should  apply ; and  on  the  procedures  for 
verification.  # - . .... 

There  were  many  different  views  among  members  of  the  Committee, 
including  the  delegations  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
However,  it  proved  possible  for  these  two  delegations  to  resolve  their 
differences,  and  on  7 October  they  submitted  an  agreed  draft  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee;20  Further  intensive  discussion  took 
place  in  the  Committee  in  which  members  candidly  pointed  out  de- 
fects in  the  draft  and  made  suggestions  for  improvements. 

As  a result  of  those  discussions;  the  two  co-authors  of  the  draft  pre- 
sentedyon  30  October,  a revised  draft,  containing  improvements  which 
had  been  suggested  by  the  proposals  of.  many  members;  It  is  this 
revised  draft  of  30  October  that  now  lies  before  this  Committee.2* 

In  this  statement  I do  hot  wish  to  review  in  detail  every  provision 
of  the  draft  treaty.  I would  merely  like  to  offer  some  thoughts  on  its 
basic  approach;  ' 

The  principal  effect  of  the  treaty  would  be  to  prohibit  the  emplace- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  or  weapons  of  mass  destruction  oh  the  sea- 
bed beyond  the  maximum  contiguous  zone.  Thus  the  treaty  would 
have  a limited  application.  . . ..  . 

We  see  the  following  virtues  in  this  limited  approach : 

First,  the  treaty  will  cover  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  technically  pos- 
sible for  these  devastating  weapons  to  be  fired  from  silos  or  other 
emplacements  under  the  water.  An  effective  ban  on  such . emplacement 
would  prevent  extension  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  into  this  new  dimen- 
sion. As  we  know  from  experience  in.  such  matters,  prevention  before 
the  fact Is  far easier  than  removal  after  the  fact. 

Second,  the  treaty  will  prohibit  the  only  weapons  which  it  might  be 
militarily  Advantageous  to  station  on  the  sea-bed.  It  would  Be  ex- 
tremely expensive  to  emplace  any  weapons  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  Ohly  weapons  of  mass  destruction  could  liave  enough  sig- 
nificance  militarily  to  warrant  the  expense. 

Thirdj  the  treaty  is  simple.  Because  of  the  limited  scope  of  its  pro- 
hibitions, verification  can  be  based  on  existing  rights  under  interna- 
tional law,  including  especially  the  right  of  observation.  Let  me 
interject  at  this  point  the  folld\>4ng  imequivocal  assurance : The  draft 
treaty  is  not  intended  to  affect,  and  in  fact  will  not  affect,  any  State’s 
potitipn  regarding  its  rights  under  international  law  except,  of  course, 

*°  A»/e,.pp;  473-475. 

a Ante,  pp.  507-509. 
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for  the  basic  prohibitions  of  article  I,  which  will  constitute  a new 
and  desirable  constraint  on  the  freedom  of  action  of  parties  to  the 
treaty;  A disclaimer  clause  is  included  in  the  draft  treaty  to  make  per- 
fectly clear  that,  except  for  this  constraint,  the  rights  of  States,  or 
their- recognition  or  non-recognition  of  claims  of  rights,  will  in  no  way 
be  prejudiced; 

Fourth,  the  treaty  will  constitute  a step  in  our  continuing  efforts  to 
end  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Another  area,  representing  almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  earth’s  surface,  will  be  kept  free  of  emplaced  nuclear 
arms,  as  is  the  case  with  Antarctica  and  outer  space. 

This  last  point  warrants  further  comment.  We  do  not  urge  interna- 
tional agreement  on  the  sea-bed  arms  control  treaty  merely  because  it 
is  simple,  or  merely  because  it  may  be  concluded  this  year  rather  than 
next.  We  urge  it  because  it  would  vastly  extend  the  area  of  arms  con- 
trol.By  any  standard  this  makes  it  eminently  worth  while. 

Critics  have  frankly  asked  whether  the  actions  this  treaty  would 
prohibit  are  actions- that  any  State  ever  intends  to  take.  The  premise 
of  such  qu^stibns  seems  to  pe  that  an  arms  control  measure  is  worth 
while  only  if  it  stops  an  arms  race  that  has  already  begun  or  prevents 
an  arms  race  which  is  about  to  begin.  This  premise  in  our  view  cannot 
besustained. 

In  1963,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a resolution  opposing  the 
orbiting  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  around  the  earth.22  This  con- 
cept was  later  embodied  in  the  “ho  bombs  in  orbit”  clause  of  the  Outer 
Space  Treaty  of  1967.23  When  those  measures  were  being  developed 
there  was  no  arms  race  in  the  sky  and  nobody  knew  whether  there 
would  ever  be  one.  It  was  enough  that  the  technical  possibility  existed. 
I think  that  all  of  us  today  are  glad  that  we  did  take  steps  early,  when 
it  was  possible  to  do  so,  to  forestall  the  risk  that  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  might  be  put  into  orbit.  Who  can  say  that  if  we  had  hot 
done  so,  sucli  weapons  would  not  be  even  now  constantly  pacing  over 
our  heads?  . . . T 

Let  me  be  clear : it  is  already  within  our  capability  to  emplace 
nuclear  weapons  on  the  sea-bed,  and  such  action  would  not  be  without 
some  military  advantages.  For  example,  nuclear  weapons  emplaced 
under  hundreds  of  feet  of  water  could  constitute  a deterrent  force 
which  would  be  difficult  for  an  adversary  to  eliminate  with  offensive 
missiles.  Also,  such  weapons  would  be  relatively  far  from  populated 
areas.  It  would  be  rash  indeed  to  saythat,  in  the  absence  of  an  effec- 
tive treaty  prohibition,  Powers  possessing  this  capability  would  not 
makeuseof.it. 

;In  addition  to  its  value  as  an  arms  control  measure,  this  draft  treaty 
will  also  help  to  ensure  that  the  vast  areas  of  the  sea-bed  remain  avail- 
able for  peaceful  economic  exploitation  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  man- 
kind. Let  ho  one  doubt  that  a nuclear  arms  race  on  the  sea-bed  could 
have  a pyofound  effect  on  theprospects  for  complete  and  free  co-oper- 
ation in  its  peaceful  exploitation. 

I have  stressed  that  the  present  draft  sea-bed  treaty  constitutes  a 
limited  step  but  one  that  is  Worth  while.  I need  scarcely  add  that 

r2  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1903,  p.  538. 

-3 76W.,  1967,  pp.  38-43. 
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prospects  for  further  measures  of  arms  control  relating  to  tlie  sea-bed 
would  not  be  foreclosed  by  the  present  draft  treaty.  On  the  contrary, 
the  preamble  contains  a clear  affirmation  that  parties  would  continue 
negotiations  concerning  further  measures  to  exclude  the  sea  bed  front 
the  arms  race.  Moreover,  the  text  contains  a provision  calling  for  a 
treaty  review  conference  five  years  after  its  entry  into  force.  At  that 
time,  if  not  sooner,  the  parties  will  be  able  to  assess  whether  further 
prohibitionsarepossibleanddesirable. 

What  should  be  the  next  step  in  bringing  a sea  bed  treaty  closer  to 
conclusion  ? As  the  United  States  delegation  made  clear  in  Geneva,  we 
expect  the  draf t treaty?  to  be  reviewed  carefully  in  this  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly.  The  sea-bed  Committee  is  also  considering  im- 
plications of  the  treaty  within  that  Committee’s  terms  of  reference. 
We  do  not  believe  that  this  draft,  as  far  as  it  was  developed  in  Geneva, 
necessarily  represents  the  last  work  as  a treaty  ready  to  receive  broad 
international  support.  For  our  part,  we  shall  listen  with  care  and 
understanding  to  the  commentsmade  here  and  will  be  prepared  to 
consider  further  modifications,  if  they  should  teem  called  for,  to  meet 
concerns  of  the  international  community. 

I have  reviewed  briefly  all  of  the  areas  in  which  important  activities 
are  taking  place  in  the  field  of  disarmament.  Although  there  are  a 
number  of  hopeful  signs,  we  recognize  that  progress  is  far  from  being 
as  rapid  as  most,  of  us  would  wish.  However,  much  work  that  can  lead 
to  concrete  achievement  is  in  train.  We  believe  that  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  I)isarma;ment  should  be  asked  to  continue  urgently 
next  year  all  of  its  efforts  in  the  fields  where  more  progress  might  be 
possible.  The  Conference  of  the  Committee  onDisarmament  will  of 
course  profit  greatly  from  the  guidance  established  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  Astembly.  . 

. The  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  has  recently 
been,  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  eight  new  members:  Argentina, 
Hungary,  Japan,  Mongolia,  Morocco?  Netherlands,  Pakistan*  and 
Yugoslavia.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  that  those  countries  have 
begun  their  participation  in  the  Committee’s  work.  They  have  already 
contributed  their  snare  of  valuable  ideas*  and  we  are  confident  that 
the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  will  derive  much 
benefit  from  their  participation. 

Indeed,  my  Govemiheiit  wishes  to  pay  tribute  to  all  the  members 
of  the ‘Conunittee  on  Disarmament.  I would  like  to  express  to  them 
bur  thanks^ {|or':thfelr  hdpful,  constructive,  patient — and  I emphasize 
patient-efforts  to  bring  about  progrete  in  Geneva.  Progress  is  slow 
bnt  progress  must  and  will  come.  We  look  forward  to  resuming  early 
in  1970,  with  the  utmost  seriousness  and  sense  of  shared  responsibility, 
the  meetings  of < the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

Speaking  of  1970,  may  I take  the  iiberty,  in  conclusion,  of  repeating 
to  this  Committee  a remark  I made  on  this  subject  in  the  plenary 
Assembly  last  month  in  regard  to  preparation  for  the  twenty-fifth 
aimiversaryof  theUnitMNatibns.Isaid:. 

»■<•  . weiinust  pursue  with  much  more  energy  and  realism  our  common  respohsi- 
biUty  to  check: the  dangerous  and  costly  arms  race.  ihere  are  now  more  than 
enough  nuclear  weapons  in  the  world  to  destroy  ever^y  living  thing  on;  earth. 
No  nation  can  or  win  disarm  unilaterally  but  prompt,  effective  and  collective 
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means  of  checking  the  arms  race,  particularly  as  regards  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  are  long  overdue.  Nor  is  the  need  for  disannul,  jit  limited  to  the 
great  Powers  and  nuclear  weapons.  All  the  wars  now  being  fought  are  being 
fought  with  conventioiial.arms;.it  is  the  ever-mounting  burden  of  conventional 
armament  which  weights  on  the  poorest  nations  and  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
impediments  to  their  economic,  social  and  political  development.24 

Let  us  all  then,  great  Power  and  small  Power,  nuclear  armed  or 
conventionally  armed,,  take  a solemn  and  a common  resolve  to  mark 
our  twenty-fifth  anniversary  by  substantial  agreements  to  control, 
limit  and  reduce  the  armaments  of  all  of  us.  By  so  doing  we  may 
indeed,  and  at  last,  “take  effective  collective  measures  for  the  preven- 
tion and  removal  of  threats  to  the  peace”,  “promote  social  progress 
and  better  standards  of  life  in  larger  freedom”,  “live  together  m peace 
with  one  another  as  good  neighbours”,  and  “save  succeeding  genera- 
tions from  the  scourge  of  war”. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  November  17, 
1969* 1 


First  of  all,  may  I greet  the  presence  at  this  meeting,  as  we  begin 
considering  items  on  disarmament,  of  the  distinguished  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  U Thant.  His  presence  today,  as  we 
open  our  debate  oh  disarmament*  is  proof  of  his  constant  and  untir- 
ing interest,  and  that  of  the  United  Nations  as  a whole,  in  the  prob- 
lems of  disarmament.  v 

. We  also  welcome  the  very  important  statement  you  made  today, 
Mr.  Chairman,  oh  the  occasion  of  our  first  meeting  devoted  to  prob- 
lems of  disarmament.  This  is  testimony  of  your  deep  and  constant 
interest  in  the  problems  that  we  are  beginning  to  consider  today. 

This  year,  the  beginning  of  the  consideration  of  tlie  disarmament 
itemsin  the  First  Committee  coincides  with  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
a decision  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  truly  is  among  the  most 
import  antdecisions  of  theUnitedN  ations  during  the  whole  period  of 
its  existence.  On  20  November  1959,  at  the  initiative  of  the  Soviet 
Union,supported  by  manypeace-lovingStates,  theGeneralAssembly 
unanimously  adopted  a. resolution  (resolution  .1378  (XIV))  declaring 
that  the  question  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  was  “the  most 
important  one  facing  the  world  today”.  It  contained  an  appeal  to 
Governinente  “to  make  every  effort  to  achieve  a constructive  solution 
o f this  problem”.? 

In  this  decisidn  of  the  General  Assembly  there  was  reflected  the 
general  undemanding  and.  recognition  of  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  <fisarmament  is  the  most  important  problem  upon  the  solution 
of  which  the  vital  interests  of  all  peoples,  large  and  small,  hinge,  as 
well  as  the  future  of  mankind.  The  solution  of  that  problem  is  di- 
rectly liificed  to  the  attainment  of  the  main  objectives  described  in  the 
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Charter  of  the  United  Nations:  “to  save  succeeding  generations  from 
the  scourge  pi  war’ V to  ensure > that  peoples  will  live  as  friends  and 
good  neighbours  and  unite  their  efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

In  recent  times  tremendous  changes  have  occurred  in  the  world  in 
the  military  and  technological  field  which  have  transformed  nuclear 
and  rocket  weapons  into  ever-more  terrifying  and  destructive  means 
of  waging  war.  A nuclear  rocket  conflict,  in  present  conditions,  would 
lead  to  the  death  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people,  the  destruction  of 
whole  States,  the  contamination  of  the  earth’s  environment,  the  de- 
struction of  invaluable  treasures  of  civilization  and  culture. 

A warning  about  this  was  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  of  tne  United  Nations  on  the  consequences  of  the  possible  uses 
of  nuclear  -weapons,  prepared  by  a representative  group  of  scientists 
and  specialists  of  various  States.3  The  scientific  and  technological 
revolution,  opening  up  unheard  of  possibilities  for  the  use  of  power- 
ful forces  of  nature  in  the  interests  of  mankind,  can  also  be  directed 
towards  the  destruction  of  people  and  of  treasures  accumulated 
throughout  centuries. 

In  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
burden  of  military  expenditures  sustained  by  the  workers  of  many 
Countries.  If  at  the  begmning  of  the  1960s,  according  to  experts,  mili- 
tary expenditures  in  the  whole  world  amounted  to  about  $120,000 
million  a year,  now  they  have  already  gone  beyond  $200,000  million. 
This  astronomical  sum  is  more  than  three  times  larger,  than  expendi- 
tures for  public  health  in  the  whole  world.  The  huge  military  budgets 
of  States  are  proof  of  the  fact  that,  in  a world  where  many  people 
suffer  from  hunger  and  disease,  there  is  an  incredible  waste  of  colos- 
sal material  resources  and  means  devoted  to  military  ends. , 

This  confirms  e ven.morethe  importance  of  the  problem  that  we  are 
starting  to  debate  today,  the  problem  of  disarmament.  Unfortunately, 
we  must  note  that  the  key  disarmament  problems  remain  unsolved, 
that  the  military  budgets  of  States  continue  to  increase  rapidly,  al- 
though many  efforts  are  made  at  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
in  the  Disarmament  Committee  to  put  an  end  to  and  turn  back  the 
arms  raCe. 

In  this  connexion  we  must  stress  that  the  continued  arms  race  im- 
posed  by  imperialism  threatens  mankind  with  even  more  serious  con- 
sequences. It  is  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  foresee  the  effects  upon 
the  fife  of  peoples  of  the  results  of  a rivaliy  between  rockets  and  anti- 
rocket,  weapons,  if  such  competition  is  launched  by  certain  circles  in 
the  West  because  of  the  influence  of  the  well-known  military  indus- 
trial complex.  Further  perfecting  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons  presents  grave  dangers.  This  problem,  as  was  Underlined  by 
the  head  of  the  Soviet  delegation,  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko,  in  his 
statement  to  the  Assembly,4  has  become  urgent  and  important  in  the 
light  of  experiments  carried  out  in  some  countries,  as  a result  of 
which  extremely  powerful  and  destructive  chemical  and  bacteriolog- 
ical substances  have  been  created.  Their  use  could  ha,ve  extremely 
grievous  consequences  for  iriankind.  Awareness  of  the  increasing 
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threat  of  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  -weapons  was  an  incen- 
tive and  a stimulus  for  the  adoption  of  measures  that  would  protect 
the  peoples  from  such  a danger,  and  strengthen  the  Geneva  Protocol 
of  1925  prohibiting  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.5 * 

In  this  connexion  some  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  the  Disarmament  Committee,  as  well  as  by  the  group  of  sci- 
entists which,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  put  together  a report  on  this  problem.® 

In  view  of  the  sjpecial  importance,  urgency  and  ever-greater  time- 
liness of  the  question  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  the 
Soviet  Union,  together  with  a group  of  other  socialist  States,  sub- 
mitted to  the  present  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
an  item  entitled  ‘‘Conclusion  of  a convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the 
development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriolog- 
ical (biological)  weapons  and  oh  the  destruction  of  such  weapons”.7 

In  conformity  with  an  agreement  reached  among  the  co-sponsors  of 
this  item,  the  delegation  of  Poland  will  explain  in  detail  this  pro- 
posal of  the  socialist  countries.8  As  far  as  the  Soviet  delegation  is  con- 
cerned, we  intend  to  make  a separate  statement  on  all  these  questions 
relating  to  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  included  in  the 
agenda  of  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly  as  a separate  item.0 

The  Soviet  Union  views  disarmament  as  an  effective  means  for 
ensuring  a system  of  international  security  that  would  exclude  the 
possibility  of  resorting  to  force  to  settle  disputes  among  States.  By 
the  very  nature  of  their  social  system,  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
socialist  countries  have  not  and  could  not  have  any  economic  or  other 
interest  in  the  arms  race.  There  is  no  military-industrial  complex  in 
the  socialist  countries.  For  the  solution  of  the  very  great  tasks  con- 
fronting the  Soviet  people  and  the  peoples  of  other  socialist  countries 
a lasting  and  long  peace  is  required,  a peace  without  an  arms  race, 
without  atom  bombs  and  rockets.  That  is  why  the  great  founder  of 
the  Soviet  State,  Vladimir  Ilyich  Lenin,  proclaimed  the  motto,  “Dis- 
armament is  the  ideal  of  socialism”. 

The  Soviet  Union  consistently  and  firmly  has  striven  to  obtain  the 
prohibition  and  liquidation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  means  of 
mass  destruction.  It  is  also  in  favour  of  partial  measures  in  the  field 
of  disarmament,  just  as  it  is  in  favour  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament. 

It  goes  without,  saying  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament  presupposes  that  all  States  important 
from  the  military  standpoint,  and  all  nuclear  States  above  all,  must 
be  parties  to  such  an  agreement.  We  attach  great  importance  to  meas- 
ures which  would  slow  down  the  strategic  arms  race.  If  we  succeeded 
in  stopping  this  arms  race  all  States— -and  not  only  those  possessing 
such  weapons— would  stand  to  gain. 

As  you  have  already  noted,  Mr.'  Chairman,  and  as  has  been  noted 
by  the  representative  of  the  United  States*  today  in  Helsinki  prelimi- 
nary consideration  of  questions  relating  to  negotiations  between  the 
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Governments  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  pertaining 
to  the  slowing  down  of  the  strategic  arms  race  has  begun.  You  were 
quite  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  said  that  a positive  result  of 
these  negotiations  would  undoubtedly  contribute  to  maintaining  and 
strengthening  peace  in  the  world,  and  would  contribute  to  the  end  of 
the  nuclear  and  rocket  arms  race.  The  Soviet  Union,  as  was  recently 
publicly  and  officially  stated  by  leaders  of  the  Soviet  State,  will  en- 
deavour to  obtain  such  results  during  the  Helsinki  conversations. 

In  recent  years  several  measures  have  been  taken  in  the  field  of  the 
limitation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  As  is  known,  as  a result  of  the 
efforts  of  many  peace-loving  States  towards  the  cessation  of  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  the  first  steps  have  been  taken.  A few  years  ago  there 
was  concluded  the  Moscow  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  in 
the  Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space  and  Under  Water.10  That  Treaty  to  a 
certain  extent  limits  the  possibilities  for  perfecting  nuclear  weapons 
and  to  a large  extent  reduces  the  danger  or  radioactive  contamination 
of.  our  planet,  which  is  a serious  threat  to  the  life  and  health  of  people. 

The  Moscow  Treaty  was  followed  by  a Treaty  on  principles  govern- 
ing the  activities  of  States  in  outer  space,  which  prohibited  the  sta- 
tioning of  nuclear  weapons  in  orbit  around  the  earth  and  in  outer 
space,  on  the  moon  and  on  other  celestial  bodies.11  We  are  happy  to 
note  that  both  those  Treaties  are  full-fledged,  active,  valid  interna- 
tional agreements.  Finally,  we  hope  that  soon  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 18  will  come  into  force.  That  Treaty 
is  a new  and  important  step  in  the  limitation  of  the  nuclear  arms  face. 
As  was  stressed  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Mr.  Gromyko,  in  his  statement  at  this  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  19  September  this  year: 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  interests  of  peace,  it  is  important  to  ensure 
that  the  parties  to  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  include  the  widest  possible 
range  of  . States,  especially  those  that  possess  material  and  technical  facilities 
for  the  creation  of  nuclear  weapons  or  that  can  relatively  easily  reach  that 
level.13 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  U Thant,,  in  the  in- 
troduction to  a booklet  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  of  .the  United  Na- 
tions concerning  the  Treaty  of  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons,  appemed  to  all  States  not  yet  haying  done  so  to  sigh  that 
Treaty.  He  stressed  that  he  firmly  believed  that  it  was  in  the  interests 
of  the  whole  world  community  that  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prolifera- 
tioh  of  Nuclear  Weapons  enter  into  force  as  soon  as  possible  with  the 
universal  participation  of  all  States  of  the  world,1  ‘ 

The  conclusion  of  the  three  above-mentioned  important  Treaties  in 
the  field  of  the  limitation  of  nuclear  arms  is  added  proof  of  the  fact 
that  measures  in  the  field  of  disarmament  are  possible,  that  they  can 
be  achieved,  but  for  this  energetic  and  consistent  efforts  on  the  parts 
of  States  and  peoples  are  required.  What  lias  been  done  is  but  a begin- 
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ning.  The  three  Treaties  I have  mentioned  are  a starting  point,  for 
further  progress  forward  towards  the  solution  of  the  most  important 
problem,  nuclear  disarmament.  It  seems  essential  above  all  to  speak 
of  the  problems  relating  to  the  solution  of  that  problem. 

On  the  agenda  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  there  is  an  item 
of  great  importance  concerning  further  effective  measures  to  put  an 
end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  achieve  nuclear  disarmament. 
Ever  since  nuclear  \ apons  were  invented,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
asking  that  atomic  energy  be  used  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes 
and  that  nuclear  weapons  be  outlawed.  We  continue  to  adhere  to  such 
an  approach. 

The  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  field  of  nuclear  disarma- 
ment was,  as  is  well  known,  set  forth  in  the  memorandum  of  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union,  dated  1 July  of  last  year,  on  some 
urgent  measures  to  put  an  end  to  the  arms  race  and  to  achieve  dis- 
armament.^5 The  memorandum  declared  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
ready  to  undertake  negotiations  concerning  the  full  cessation  of  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons,  reduction  of  the  stockpiles  of  such 
weapons  and  the  subsequent  complete  prohibition  and  liquidation  of 
nuclear  weapons  with  corresponding  international  control.  The  Soviet 
Government  asked  all  other  nuclear  Powers  immediately  to  start  such 
negotiations.  The  Soviet  Union  was  guided  by  the  fact  that  during 
such  negotiations  agreement  could  be  reached  on  all  measures  which 
would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  nuclear  weapons  as  well  as  on  some 
of  them  directed  towards  the  same  goal;  The  Soviet  Union  continues 
to  be  ready  to  discuss  these  extremely  important  questions  With  repre- 
sentatives of  other  States,  and  firet  of  all  nuclear  States.  We  are  also 
ready  at  the  present  time  to  agree  to  partial  measures  leading  towards 
full  nuclear  disarmament  and  immediately  to  work  out  ana  conclude 
necessary  international  agreements  to  that  end.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  radical  steps  in  the  field  of  nuclear  disarmament  are  possible  if 
they  are  carried  out  by  all  nuclear  Powers  and  riot  by  only  some  of 
them. 

One  of  the  measures  for  slowing  down  or  restricting  the  scope  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race,  which  was  discussed  actively  this  year  in  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  was  the  draft  treaty 
on  the  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  in 
the  subsoil  thereof . Discussion  of  this  problem  in  the  disarmament 
Committee  was  fruitful  and  constructive.  It  showed  that  there  was 
wide  understanding  of  the  importance  and  timeliness  of  this  task  of 
excluding  wide  reaches  of  the  sea-bed  from  the  sphere  of  the  arms 
race.  This  is  especially  timely  today  when  practical  exploration  of 
the  sea-bed  has  begun  and  when  the  threat  looms  that  this  new  en- 
vironment  for  human  activity  could  be  used  for  military  purposes. 

Many  delegations  in  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment noted  that  if  effective  measures  are  not  taken  in  time  now,  in 
the  future  it  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  take  them.  The  representa- 
tive of  the  United,  States  also  drew  attention  to  this  fact  today.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  what  would  happen  if  no  obstacles  were  created  to  the 
extension  of  military  activities  to  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor, 
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which  represent  about  five-sevenths  of  the  earth’s  surface.  This  would 
mean  that  the  international  situation  and  military  activities  would  be 
even  more  tense.  Even  leaving  aside  the  political  importance  of  this 
fact  or  the  influence  which  it  would  have  on  the  state  of  international 
relations,  one  will  easily  understand  that  the  possibilities  of  military 
conflicts  arising  would  be  multiplied.  The  emplacement  of  military 
objects  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  by  many  competing  States 
would  greatly  expand  the  areas  of  military  propinquity  between  them 
and  even  the  possibility  of  unpremeditated  clashes,  every  one  of 
which  would  be  able  to  cause  a chain  reaction  and  trigger  a global 
conflict. 

The  emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed 
would  be  dangerous  also  because  accidents  are  possible  whose  conse- 
quences woula  be  catastrophic  for  mankind  An  accident  with  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  ocean  could  lead  to  radioactive  contamination  of  wide 
areas  of  water.  Sea  currents  would  carry  the  contaminated  water  far 
from  the  place  of  the  accident  and  marine  resources  used  by  man 
would  become  contaminated  and  dangerous  for  him.  An  accident  with 
another  type  of  weapon  of  mass  destruction-chemical  or  bacteriolog- 
ical—would  entail  consequences  just  as  serious. 

The  military  utilization  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  Ocean  floor  is  not 
yet  fully  developed*  blit  in  the  near  future  the  situation  can  change, 
and  our  task  now  is  not  to  let  the  moment  go  by,  but  to  see  to  it  that 
the  arms  race  is  not  extended  to  this  wide  area  of  our  planet.  It  is 
easier  to  prevent  that  which  has  not  begun  than  to  stop  that  which  is 
already  being  carried  out.  This  is  the  task  and  the  objective  of  the 
draft  treaty  prohibiting  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  instruction  on  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  and 
in  the  subsoil  thereof , a draft  which  has  been  presented  to  the  General 
Assembly  by  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament.16 

What  are  the  main  elements  of  this  draft  treaty?  Its  essence,  the 
main  obligations  of  parties  to  the  treaty,  is  described  in  article  I, 
which  provides  for  the  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  on  the  sea-bed 
and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil  thereof  “of  any  objects  with 
nuclear  weapons  or  any  other  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
as  well  as  structures,  launching  installations  or  any  other  facilities 
specifically  designed  for  storing,  testing  or  using  such  weapons”.  Thus 
the  draft  proviaes,  first  of  all,  for  the  solution  of  the  most  important 
part  of  the  problem  of  demilitarizing  the  sea-bed — in  other  words, 
the  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of  the  most  dangerous  types  of 
weapons  there.  Therefore,  m our  view,  the  most  important  part  of  the 
problem  is  solved;  an  important  step  is  taken  towards  the  complete 
oxclusion  of  the  sea-bed  from  the  area  of  the  arms  race. 

Furthermore-~and  we  attach  great  importance  to  this — the  pre- 
amble of  the.  draft  treaty  contains  a provision  which  declares  that  the 
States  Parties  are  convinced  “that  this  Treaty  constitutes  a step 
towards  the  exclusion  of  the  sea-bed,  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil 
thereof  from  the  arms  race”  and  proclaims  that  they  are  “determined 
to  continue  negotiations  concerning  further  measures  leading  to  this 
end”; 
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For  its  part,  the  Soviet  Union  is  always  ready,  to  carry  out  this 
important  provision  of  the  draft  treaty. 

Another  important  provision  of  the  draft  treaty  on  the  sea-bed  is 
the  definition  of  the  scope  of  this  activity.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  negotiations  on  the  draft  treaty  the  Soviet  Union  considereclthat  it 
should  apply  to  the  whole  area  of  the  sea-bed  and  the;  ocean  floor  be- 
yond the  twelve-mile  coastal  zone,  it  being  understood  that  most 
coastal  States  have  territorial  waters  in  these  limits.  In  the  draft 
treaty  on  the  sea-bed  which  has  been  presented  to  the  First  Committee 
it  is  this  twelve-mile  zone  which  is  mentioned.  It  speaks  of  the  maxi- 
mum contiguous  zone  provided  for  in  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on 
the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone,  whose  width,  accord- 
ing to  article-24,  para.  2 of  the  Convention,  is  twelve  miles.17  • 

Concerning  4ne^principle-^der^ng'ithe  definition  of  the  outside 
limit  of  the  twelve-mile  coastal  zone,  that  is  provided  for  in  the  text 
of  the  draft  treaty,  which  asks  that  relevant  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1958  and  international  law  be  applied. 

The  draft  treaty  also  .provides  cor  the  prohibition  of  the  emplace- 
ment by  the  States  parties  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  types  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  the  twelve-mile  contiguous  zones  of 
other  States  whose  territorial ; • *ers  have  a width  less  than  twelve 
miles.  This  is  contained  in  artic.,  i,  paragraph  2. 

Speaking  6f  the  arSa  where  this  draft.  tfeaty  would  apply,  I Should 
like  to  underline  one  important  peculiarity.,  "When  the  text  was 
worked  out  we  took  into  account  the  fact  that1  the  draft  treaty,  by  its 
very  nature  and  scope,  raised  problems  of  interest  to  many  States.  At 
the  same  time,  the  objectives  of  the  draft  treaty  are  determined  most 
clearly  and  concern  only  the  tasks  mentioned  in  its  title.  For  this  rea- 
son article  II,  paragraph  2 contains  a specific  reservation  as  follows : 

Nothing  in  this  Treaty  shall  be  interpreted  as  supporting  or  prejudicing  the 
position  of  any  Stale  Party  with  respect  to  rights  or.claims  which  such  State 
Party  may  assert*  or  with  respect  tb  recoghitioiV  or  lion-recognition  of  rights  or 
claims  asserted  by  any  other  State,  related -to  waters  off  its  coasts,  or  to  the 
sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor. 

Thus  the  treaty  in  no  way  pretends  to  establish  any  new  legal  norms 
relating  to  principles  through  a definition  of  tlie  width  of  territorial 
waters  and  so  on.  It  will  thus  not  complicate  the  solution  of  problems 
relating  to  the  activities  of  States  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  the  seas  and 
oceans.  On  the  contrary,  having  significantly  curtailed  the  possibil- 
ities for  the  military  uses  of  the  sea-bed,  the  treaty  creates  more 
propitious  conditions  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  that  wide  area  of  our 
planet. 

An  important  component  part  of  the  treaty  is  the  provision  provid- 
ing for  a.  system  of  verification.  That  problem  is  rather  important 
since  parties  to  the  treaty  ape  interestedln  being  completely  convinced 
thahtnere  is  absolute  respect; for  all  its  provisions,  that  they  are  truly 
carried  out.  The  provisions  of  the  draft  treaty  pertaining  to  verifica- 
tion and  control  include  the  right  of  verification  of  States  parties  to 
the  treaty  of  the  activities  of  other  States  parties  on  the  sea-bed  and 
ocean,  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof  beyond  the  twelve-mile  zone  if 
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those  activities  .raise  doubts  concerning  the  fulfilment  of  tlic  obliga- 
tioiis  assumed  under  the  treaty. 

The  ^'aft  treaty  provides  that  verification  be  carried  out  without 
interfering  with  the  activities  of  'States  on  the  sea-bed  or  otherwise 
infringing  their  rights  tinder  international  law,  including  the  freedom 
of  the  high  seas.  It  also  provides  for  consultation  and  co-operation 
among  the  parties  in  order  to  eliminate  any  doubts  concerning  the  ful- 
filment of  treaty  obligations.  If  consultations  among  the  States  parties 
to  the  treaty  do.not  remove  the  doubts,  they  may,  m accordance  with 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  refer  the  matter  to  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations.  f J 

When  considering  the  provisions  relating  to  control,  the  represent- 
atives  of  many  countries  came  out  in  favour  of  having  the  treaty  pro- 
vide for  the  right  to  appeal  to  other  parties  with  a request  that  they 
grant  assistance  in  the  practical  verification  ■ of  !•  respect : for  treaty  pro? 
visions.  That  is  reflected  in  Article  III*  paragraph  2 of  the  draft 
troatyi  Thus  the  control'  system  provided  for  the  draft  treaty  ensures 

the  effective  verification  oi  the  implementation  of  the  treaty  and  gives 

all  States  an  eaual  right  to  take  part  in  carrying  out  verification  with- 
out any  obstacles  being  put  in  the  way  of  permitted  activities  on  the 
sea-bed  and  ocean  floor. 

When  working  on  the  draft  treaty  on  the  sea-bed,  the  representa- 
tives of  many  States  expressed  the  wish. that,  just  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  the  treaty 
on  the  sea-bed  would  provide  for  the  possibility  of  examining  in  the 
future,  at  a special  conference  of  States  parties,  the.  question  of  the 
functioning  of  the  treaty,  taking  into  account  the  development  of 
technology  for  the  exploration  of  the  tea-bed  ahd  ocean  floor  and  tho 
subsoil  thereof  That  is  reflected  in  Article  V of  the  draft  treaty*  pro- 
viding that  five  years  after  its  entry  into  force  a conference  of  parties 
to  the  treaty  shall  be  held  in.  Geneva  in  order  to  review  the  operation 
of  tlie  treaty  with  a view  to  ensuring  that  the  purposes  of  the  pre- 
amble  and  the  provisions^  of  the  treaty  are  being  realized.  Such  a 
review  conference  may  also  determine  whether  an  additional  review 
conference  shall  be  convened. 

Thus  in  brief  those  are  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  draft 
treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor.  This 
draft  is  bated  on  the  desire  to  * contribute  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
tasks  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  in  the  field  of  the 
activities  of  States  on  the  tea-bed. 

The  draft  treaty  is  based  bn  the  conviction  of  the  General  Assembly 
that  the  prohibition  of  any  military  uses  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean 
floorfis  of  the  mairitenance  of  peace  in  the  world  and 

that  the  slowing  down  of  the  arms  race  would  contribute  to  easing 
international  tensions  and  strengthening  confidence  among  States. 
The  conclusion  of  such  a treaty  would  be  an  essential  prerequisite  for 
the  deyelopment  of  international  co-operation  and  for  the  exploiter 
tion  of  that  environment  for  peaceful  purposes. 

We  express  the  hope  that  the  draft  treaty  presented  to  the  First 
Committee  will  have  the  wide  support  and  approval  of  the  Member 
States  of  the-.IJnited  Nations,  as  a result  of  which  it  will  soon  become 
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possible  to  make  it  available  for  signature  by  States  which  would 
wish  to  become  parties  to  it.  . 

The  Committee  on  Disarmament  devoted  much  attention  to  another 
measure  , in  the  nuclear  field,  the  question  of  the  cessation  of  all  nu- 
clear weapon  tests;  in  other  words,  completion  6f  the  task  three- 
quarters  of  which  was  accomplished  through  the  Moscow  Treaty  on 
the  prohibition  of  nuclear-weapon  tests  in  three  environments. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  feady  to  agree  to  a' 
prohibition  of  underground  nuclear  weapons  tests  on  the  basis  of 
resort  to  national  means  of  detection  for  control  over  that  prohibition. 
Attempts  to  delay  the  adoption  of  a positive  decision  on  the  question 
of  the  prohibition  of  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests  under  the 
pretext  that  international  control  and  inspection  are  required' are  only 
aii  expression  of  the  fact  that  some  countries  which  carry  out  inten- 
sive programmes  of  underground  nuclear  woapon  tests  still' oppose 
any.  agreement  on  this  important  question.  In  view  of  present-day 
national  seismic  means  of  detection,  from  the  practical  point  of  view 
no  country — and  the  experience  of  recent  years  shows  this  convinc- 
ingly—can  secretly  carry  out  underground  nuclear  weapons  tests 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  violating  international 
agreements. 

Only  one  thing  is  required,  for  an  agreement  on  the  cessation  of 
underground  nuclear  weapon  tests  : a political  decision  to  put  an  end 
once  and  for  all  to  such  tests. 

In  connexion  with  the  problem  of  the  prohibition  of  underground 
nuclear  tests,  the  question  was  raised  in  the  Committee  on  Disarm^ 
ment  of  a,n  international  exchange  of  seismic  data;  The  Soviet  delega- 
tion .in  the  Committee  on  Disarmanient  had  occasion  to  expound  ih 
detairthe  position  of  the  Sqviet  Union  on  that  question^and  we  deem 
it  Appropriate  to  reaffirm  that  position  here  at  this  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  Soviet  Union  is  ready  voluntarily  to  exchange 
national  seismic  data  with  other.  States  parties  to  the  treaty  on  a com- 
pleteiprqhibition  of  nuclear  weapon  testSj  as  well  aS  to  take  part  in  an 
international  exchange  of  such  data,  including  doing  so  within  the 
framework ...of  tho  “detection  club”.  We  consider  that  participation  in 
the  inteimational  exchange  of  seismic  data  in  no  case  must  impose 
uporti  parties  .fo  that  exchange  any  obligations  concerning  interna- 
tional  inspections  on  their  territory.  Theevaluatiori  of  the  data  must 
be  carried  out  not  by  an  international  body  but  by  each  State  for 
itself.  The  Soviet  Uhioh  considers  that  the  development  6f  contempo- 
rary science  and  technology  has  reached  such  a level  that  it  is  possible 
to  ensure  control  through  national  means  of  detection  over  respect  for 
an  agreement  on  the  prohibition  of  underground  nuclear  weapons 
tests,  which  would  contain  assurances  for  all  States  that  the  agree- 
ment was  berng ’carried  out  in  good  faith. 

Of  course*  if.  anyone'  wishes  to  continue  underground  nuclear 
weapon  testing,  it  is  possible  to  place  many  artificial  obstacles  in  the 
way  of.  Such;  an  agreement,  including  obstacles  of  a scientific  and  tech- 
nical nature,  inordertp;  justify  a negative  position.  The  many  years 
ofnegotiationsonthe  cessation  ofnuclearweapontestsshowed  often 
that  that  was  being  done  by  those  who  wanted  to  delay  a Solution  of 
the  problem  of  nuclear  tests.  On  the  other  hand,  if  States  are  firmly 
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determined  to  put  an  end  once  and  for  all  to  dangerous  tests  of  nu- 
clear weapons  underground,  every  possibility  exists,  for  the  conclud- 
ing of  an  international  agreement  to  that  effect  and  its  consistent  im- 
plementation. . 

The  Soviet  Union  also  supports  the  establishment  of  nuclear-free 
zoriesih  various  parts  of  the  world.  This  is  one  of  the  timely  measures 
which  must  be  Carried  out,  as  the  establishment  of  denuclearized  zones 
would  effectively  limit  the'  area  of  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  be  fully  in  consonance  with  the  need  to  prevent  their  direct  or 
indirect  dissemination. 

The  DisamamentCommittee  also  examined  other  questions,  includ- 
ing that  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.  It  heard  several 
statements  relating  to  the  question  of  general  , and  complete  disarma- 
ment. ' . . • . 

If  one  were  to  draw  up  a balance-sheet,  one  would  have  to  say  that, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Committee,  unfortunately,  was  not  able  for 
the  time  being  to  find  solutions  for  the  main  disarmament  problems* 
there  are  positive  elements  in  its  work,  showing  a . measure  or  progress 
towardsthesolutionofvariousproblems,among  them  theprohibition 
of  the  use  of  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  for  military  purposes,  a 
question  which  has  been  debated  in  the  Committee  during  the  various 
meetings  in  1969;  1"’  ^ ’ 1. 

This; year  the  membership  of  the  Disarmament  Cpmmittee  was  in- 
creased,  and  nOw  twehty-six  States  are  members.  The  chaiiges  in  the 
membership  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Disarmament  Committee  the  number  of  Member  States  of  the 
United  Nations  has  increased,  and  the  various  problems  confronting 
the  Organization  have  become  more  complex.  Thus  it  became  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  number  of  members  of  the  Committee  in  order  to 
ensure  a more  complete  and  comprehensive  study  of  disarmament 
problems.  While  the  membership  was  expanded,  efforts  were  made  to 
maintain  the  principle  which  guided  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  1961,  reflecting  the  realities  of  the  present-day  world,  that  is 
to  say,  equal  representation  for  States  of  the  two  main  military  and 
pohtical  groupsj  witb  due  representation  for  non-aligned  countries.  It 
was  also  seen  fit  to  maintain  the  Disarmament  Committee’s  role  as  a 
negotiating  body.  During  the  long  consultations  between  the  co- 
Chairmen  of  the  Conunittee  and  many  States*  those  principles  served 
as  the  main  criteria  f br  settling  the  problem  of  increasing  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Disarmament  Committee.  As  a result  of  this  expansion 
of  the  Disarmament  Committee,  Hungary;  Mongolia*  Japan*  the 
Netherlands,  Argentina,  Morocco,  Pakistan  and  Yugoslavia  became 
hew  members  of  the  Committee. 

The  work  of  the  enlarged  Disamament  Committee  has  showed  that 
the  new  participants  have  made  extremely  useful  contributions  to  the 
consideration  of  disarmameritproblems.  This  is  borne  out  by  all  the 
discussions  on  disarmament,  especially  the  consideration  of  the  draft 
treaty  presented  by,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  to  pro- 
h ibit  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof. 

In  conclusion, . allow  me  to  say  that  the  First  Committee  must  de- 
velop and  consolidate  the  useful  elements  of  the  worfc  of  the  Disarma- 
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rtient  Committee.  In  our  view,  that  is  the  task  of  the  Committee.  It  is 
a difficult  but  a noble  and  realistic  one.  It  can  be  carried  out  if  the 
representatives  of  all  countries  show  good  will  and  if  they  act  in  a 
constructive  arid  responsible  mariner  with  the  object  of  strengthening 
international  peace  and  security..  The  peoples  of  the  world  expect  of 
the  General  Assembly  tangible  results  in  the  field  of  limiting  the  arms 
race  arid  practical  efforts  towards  disarmament. 


Statement  by  the  Polish  Representative  (Kulaga)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Chemical  and 
Bacteriological  Weapons,  November  18,  1969  1 

Taking  the  floor  in  the  general  debate  on  disarmament  the  Polish 
delegation  iritends  to  concentrate  today  on  the  question  of,  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons,  and  to  introduce,  on  behalf 
of  the  co-sponsors,  the  draft  Goriventiori  on  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Development,  Production  and  Stockpiling  of  Chemical  arid  Bacteri- 
ological (Biological)  Weapons  and  on  the  Destruction  of  such  Weap- 
ons, as  contained  in  docturient  A/T655.2 

..  Before  taking  up  this  subject  I should  like,  however, ;to  make  sortie 
brief  general  observations  coricernirig  the  cuirerit  state  of  disarma- 
ment negotiations,  while  reserving  my  right  to,  elaborate  on  them  at 
a later  stage.  ^ 

:Since  the  twenty-third  session  of  the  General  Assembly  a number 
of  developments  in  the  field  of  disanriament  have  taken  place  at  an 
increased  pace,  developments  which,  in  the  view  of  the  Polish  dele- 
gation, could  exert  a favourable.irifluence  upon  the  future  course  of 
disarmament  negotiations. . 

Art  will  be  recalled,- the  Conference  of  the  Committee  ori  Disarma- 
ment in  Geneva,  at  its  session  this  year,  has  accomplished  and  re- 
ported  to  the  General  Assembly  substantial  progress  in  the  form  of 
the  draft  Treaty  pn  the  Prohibition  of  the  Emplacement  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  and  other  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  on  the  Sea-Bed  arid 
the  Ocean  Floor  and  in  the  Subsoil  thereof,3  During  its  session  this 
year  the  Committee  also  had  a useful  exchange  of  views  on  other 
issues  before  it,  particularly  the  question  of  an  underground  test-ban 
treaty;;  • ~ . . 

Furthermore,  on  1 July  the  Secretary-General  submitted  his  report 
on  Chemical  and  Bacteriology  (Biological)  Weapons  and  the  ef- 
fects of  their  Possible  Use  4 which,  as  we  all  kriow,  was  prepared  with 
the  assistance  of  qualified  coMidtant  experts  :and  iri,  keeping  with  the 
terms  of  General  Assembly  resolution  2454  A (XXIII).5  Members  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  welcomed  and  approved  both  the  re- 
port and  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary-General  contained  iri 

1 A/C.l/PV.1693j  pp  . 61-78. 

2 Ante,  pp.  455-467. 

8 Ante,  j pp.  507^509. 

* Ante,  pp.  264-298. 

6 Document b?  on  Disarmament,  1968;, pp.  793-795. 
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liis  Foreword  to  the  Report,  which  they  considered  to  be  a suitable 
basis  for  the  Committees  work  relating  to  chemical  and  bacteriolog- 
ical (biological)  weapons. 

Filially,  let  me  observe  that  in  the  intervening  period  the  USSR 
and  the  United  States  reached  an  agreement  to  open,  bilateral  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  talks  in  Helsinki.  We  have  all  learned  with 
satisfaction  that  the  talks  opened  yesterday,  and  I am  sure  that  in 
wishing  the  Helsinld  negotiators  every  success  in  fulfilling  their  ex- 
tremely important  task  I am  expressing  a sentiment  widely  shared  in 
this  Committee.  The  opening  of  talks  on  curbing  the  strategic  arms 
race  goes  along  way  towards  meeting  the  hopes  of  peoples  everywhere. 
Ahy  progress  in  thesis  parleys  may  well  become  a major  factor  in 
easing  international  tension*  representing  another  important  step 
towards  the  solution  of  other  prdblenis  of  nuclear  disarmament  and 
contributing  to.  the  achievement  of  general  and  complete  disarmament 
— the  ultimate  goal  of  all  disarmament  efforts,  a goal  which  has  been 
reaffirmed  in  Article  VI  of  the  non-proliferation  Treaty.6 

While  taking  note  with  satisfaction  of  the  above-mentioned  devel- 
opments we  canh6t;  6h  the  other  hand;  lose  sight  of  those  elements  of 
the  international  situation  which  are  hardly  conducive  to  the  pursu- 
ance of  disarmament  negotiations.  In  the  Far  and  Middle  East  the 
forces  of  aggression  contmue  to  msoft  to  War  and  occupation.  Neither 
have  the  forces  opposed  tb  any  meaningful  disarmament  surrendered  ; 
they  continue  dreaming  up  strategm  military  scenarios  tailored  to  the 
specifications  of  the  policy  “from  the  position  of  strength”, v:a  policy 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  disarmament  efforts.  The  arms  race 
continues  unabated  and  requires  exorbitant  financial  outlays,  wasting 
away  vast  economic  and  human  resources  frozen  in  arms  manufactur- 
ing industries.  All  this  adds  up  to  making  the  problem  of  disarma- 
ment an  issue  that  transcends  the  framework  of  military  technical 
considerations;  an  issue  that  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
key  questions  of  economic  and  social  development  of  the  contempo- 
rary world. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  the  arms  race  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  particularly  dahgerous  to  mankind, 
coimpel  hs  to  grant  absolute  priority  in  the  disarmament  negotiations 
to  the  halting  of  this  arms  race,  to  me  reduction  and  total  elimination 
of  thote  weapons._What  is  at  stake  is  the  reduction  and  elimination  of 
a threat  of  war  that  could  be  waged  with  the  use  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  capable  of  exterminating  entire  nations  as  well  as  destroy- 
ing man’s  civilization.  At  stake,  therefore,  is  the  restoration  of  a sense 
of  steurity  andpurpose  to  individuals  and  nations  by  freeing  them 
from  that  all-pervading  sense  of  threat. 

Chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  agents  of  warfare  repre- 
sent a particularly  inhuman  variety  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
That  is  why  their  use  aswell  as  the  use  of  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  has  been  prohibited  as  a crime  against  peace  and  human- 
ity and  has  rome  to  be  regarded  by  the  international  community  as  a 
gross  violation  of  the  generallyrecognized  rules  of  international  law. 
Desirous  of  the  total  elimination  of  the  danger  arising  from  the  fact 
of  the  mere  existence  of  those  weapons,  the  Governments  of  Bulgaria, 

“J&W.,  i>p.  461-465. 
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the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Mongolia,  Poland,  Romania,  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  submitted  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  19  September  a draft  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of 
the  Development,  Production  and  Stockpiling  of  Chemical  and  Bac- 
teriological (Biological)  Weapons  and  on  the  Destruction  of  such 
Weapons.  It  is  my  privilege  to  introduce  this  draft  to  the  Committee 
on  behalf  ofthecq-sponsors.By.  proposing  the  adoption  of  new  pro- 
visions in  addition  to  those  existing,  which-prohibit  the  use  of  chemi- 
cal and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons,  the  draft  Convention 
aims  at  the  complete  elimination  of  these  weapons  from  military 
arsenals.  It  represents  a continuation  of  efforts  of  the  Socialist  ana 
other  countries  in  search  of  radical  measures  relating  to  those  weap- 
ons. It  is  an  important  step  towards  general  and  Complete  disarma- 
ment. . . 

To  indicate  some  of  the  past  initiat  i ves  of  the;  Socialist  states  in  the 
field  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  I want  to 
recall  first  the  draft,  treaty  oii  general  and  complete  disarmament  sub- 
mitted  by  the  USSR  atthe  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com- 
mittee on  Disarma^  Geneva  on  14  March  1962.7  The  measures 
envisaged  in  that  draft,  for  the  second  stage  of  disarmament  included 
the  destructioh.of  stockpiles  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons 
and  the  prohibition : of  their  production. 

Atthe  initiatiyeof  Huhgary  the  General  Assembly  on  5 December 
1966  adopted  resolution  2162  B (XXI)  8 which  stressed  the  importance 
of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  9 and  Urged  all  States  which  had  not 
yet  done  sp  tp  accede  to  the  Protocol  and  to  abide  strictly  by  its 
stipulations.  - . . . 

The  People’s  Republic  of  Mongolia  joined  the  efforts  related  to 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  by  suggesting 
within  the  framework  of  the  Committeeon  Disarmament  in  Geneva 
oh  31  duly  1969  that  the  General  Assembly  appeal  to  all  governments 
which  had  not  yet  done  so  to  accede  to  or  to  ratify  the  Protocol  in  the 
course  of  1970,  the  forty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  conclusion  of  that 
document.10  . ‘ ‘ 

Por  its  part  Poland,  too,  did  not  spare  efforts  to  contribute  to  the 
search  for  a solution  to  the  jquestionof  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons.  On  30  J uly  1968  attheEighteen-N ation  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament  the  Polish  delegation  proposed  that  the 
Secretary-General  beaskedtoprepare,with  the  assistance  of  com- 
petent consultant  experts,  a report  on  chemical  and  bacteriological 
( biological ) weapons  ahdflie  effects  of  tlieir  possible-  use.11  Acting 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament and  oil  the  initiative  of  Cahada,  Poland  and  a number  of 
olber  States,  die  General  Assembly  adopted  resolution  2454  A (XXIII) 
requesting  the  Secretary-General  to  prepare  such  a report.”  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  that  resolution  the  repdrt  was  prepared 

T 1962,  vol.  I,  pp.  103-127. 

9;im:,.i966,  pp.  ,798-799.  ! 

9-Po«f,  pp^;764-765. ' ; 

, 10  ENDC/PV.424,  pp.  36-37. 

11  ENDO/PV.885,  pp.  22-23. 

^Documents  on Diaaimament,  1968,  pp.  793^795. 
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and  issued  on  1 July  1969 13  and  -was  favourably  commented  upon  by 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

In  coming  forth  with  its  initiative  Poland  was  motivated  first  and 
foremost  by  a:  desire  stemming  from  the  basic  premises  of  its  foreign 
policy j as  well  as  its  historicaVexperiences.  For  the  tragic  experiences 
of  my  nation  during  the  Second  World  War  are  : still,  very  much  aliye 
ih  the  iriinds  of  my  wuntryiheh.  As  a result  of  nazi  genocide,  when 
the  invader  had  no  hesitation  in  reporting  to  the  use  of  poisoiious 
chemical  agents  to  exterminate  the:  inmates  of  Auschwitz  and  other 
death  camps,  millions  of  Poles  perished. 

It  was  with  deep  satisfaction  that  Polahd  welcomed  the  report  of 
the  Secretary-General  oh  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  and  the  effects  of  their  possible  use.  We  consider  that  the 
report,  like  the  earlier  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  effects 
of  the  possible  use  of  nuclear  weapons,14  will  not  only  help  make  pub- 
lic opinion  aware  of  the  dangers  involved  in  these,  weapons  but,  in 
accordance  with  the  f ormulation  of  i^6lution  2454  (XXIII) , will  con- 
stitute  a valuable  contribution  to  the  consideration  of  the  problems 
connected  with  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons. 
Tito  cohclus^  the  necessity  of  elaborating  a 

convention  along  the  lines  proposed  in  the  nme-Power  document. 

Thereport  also  confirms  the  classificatioh  of  chemical  and  bacteri- 
olojeiical  agents  of  warfare  as  weapphs  of  mass  destruction.  The  re- 
port's condusion  in  this  regard \ba|= been  arrived  at  through  an 
ahalysisofthecharacteristiciehtu^bftheseweaponsandtheeffects 
of  their  use.  Tyro  such  features  stand  out.  The  first  is  that  these 
weapons  do  have  their  deadly  effects  hot  only  on  military  personnel 
but  also,  and  to  an  even  g^ter  degree,  on  civilians.  The  second  is 
that  chemical  and.  bacteriological . (biological),  weapons  “stand  in  a 
class  of  their  own  as  armaments  which  exercise  their  effects  solely  on 
lining, M , : . • ; ; . ' , 

The  dangers  inherent  in , these  weapons  can  be  even  greater  if  one 
beais  in  mind  that  their  use  can  coiioBivably  involve  the  risk  not  only 
of vertical ^escalation,  as  far  as  the  quantity  and  toxicity  or  virulence 
of  agents  used  arei  concerned,  but  also  of  employing  other  types  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  : 

"Onceany  chemical  orbacteriologlcal  (biological)  weapon. -has  been:  used,  in 
warfare, ’States  thereport— •“therewouldbeaserlous  risk  of  escalation, 
both  in.the  use  of  more  (dangerous  weapons  belonging  to  the  same  class  and  of 
otherweaponsof  massdestructloh.,’ia 

. On  the  basis  of  such  consider  ations  and  classification  the  authors  of 
the  report  havie  reached  a conclusion,  which  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Secretary-General  in  his  foreword,  as  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
further  stepsinthe  field  of  chemical  andbacteriological  (biological), 
weapons,  in  particular  the  prohibition  of  development,  manufacture 
and  stockpiling  as  well  as  the  total  elimination  of  these  weapons  from 
military  arsenals.  Were  those  objectives  to  materialize,  concludes  the 

“ Ante,  pp.  284-298. 

**Do6vmerits  onDiaarmament,  1967,  pp.  476  ff. 

“Ante,  p.29T. 

“Ante,  p.  298. 
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report,  the  prospects  for  a greater  sense  of  security  and  peace 
throughout  the  world  and  general  and  complete  disarmament  would 
brighten  significantly. 

Acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  report’s  conclusions,  Poland  submitted  a 
working  paper  at  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference  on  22  July 17 
seeking  to  underline  the  significance  of  the  report  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  and  for  further  consideration  of 
methods  Whereby  those  weapons  could  be  eliminated  through  a ban 
on  their  development,  manufacture  and  stockpiling,  Moreover,  in  its 
working  document  Poland  'laid;  stress  oh  the  need  of  accepting  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  foreword’  by  the  SeCretary-Geheral 
as  the  ^proper  basis  for  further  negotiations  relating  to  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons. 

We  are  deeply  convmced  that  the  General  Assembly  should  express 
itsappreciation  arid  ^atitude  to  the  Secretary-General^  the  consul- 
tant experts  and  the  members  of  the  Secretariat  for  their  contribution 
to  the  preparation  of  the  authoritative  and  comprehensive  report.  The 
Polish  delegation  for  its  part  is  prepared  to  co-operate  in  the  drafting 
ofanappropriateresolution  regardingtheSecrotary-General’s  report. 

The  exchange  of  views  on  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  so  far  has  reyealed  the  existence  of  a consensus  among  States 
not  only  as  to  the  need  6f  ensuring  a strict  and  universal  observance 
of  the  Geneva  Protocol  but  also  as  to  the  necessity  of  taking  further 
steps  towards  the  ultimate  elimination  of  those  weapons.  As  Was  dem- 
onstrated in  this  year’s  general  debate,  that  task  has  been  accorded 
priority  by  a majority  of  States.  Thus,iavourable  ground  and  oppor- 
tune conditions  have  been  created  for  ah  early  conclusion  of  a conven- 
tion  as  now  proposed  by  the  socialist  countries. 

The  high  priority  for  further  measures  relating  to  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological ) weapons  is  underscored  by  the  extent  of 
the  gravity  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  arms  race  involving  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction.  For  it  is  not;  only  their  annihilating  power 
that  poses  a threat  to  mankind.  The  very  existence  of  such  weapons, 
as  clearly  stated  by  the  Secretary-General  in  his  report,  represents  a 
constantthreat  of  the  outbreak  whether  by  accident  or  design  of  a 
most  devastating  conflict.  The  arms  race  involving  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  among  them  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weaponsj  cannot  but  have  adverse  political,  economic  and  moral  ef- 
fects on  the  entire  internatidnal  community. 

This  sensie  of  insecurity  breeds  international  tension  While  develop- 
ment and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
agents  in  itself  fails  to  hnpart  any  proportionate  compensatory  ad- 
vahta^eto  security.  Ironically,  however,  the  vicious  logic  of  the  arms 
race  accounts  for  the  uncanny  chain  of  events  whereby  the  existence 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  is  being  used  to 
justify  their  proliferation,  both  “vertical”  and“horizontal”,  which  in 
turn  caimot  but  fuiiber  aggravate  What  is  already  a grave  threat  to 
international  peace  and  security.  It  is  precisely  with  a view  to  arrest- 
ing that’ dangerous  spiral  that  the  draft  convention  now  before  us  has 
been  submitted  by  its  authors. 
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The  draft  proceeds  from  the  premise  that  the  primary  objective 
for  States  in  the  field  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  should  be  to  ensure  the  strict  and  universal  observance  of 
the  existing  prohibitioh  of  their  use  contained  in  the  1925  Geneva 
Protocol.  The  preamble  of  the  draft  convention,  emphasizing  the  im- 
portant significance  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  as  an  instrument  em- 
bodying-the  generally  recognized  rules  of  international  law,  calls 
upon  all  States  to  comply  strictly  with  those  rules.  It  also  makes  ref- 
erence  to  General  Assembly  resolutions  21.62  B (XXI)  and  2454  A 
(XXIII)  which  condemn  ail  actions  contrary  to  the  said  Protocol. 

In  that  the  draft  convention  fully  takes  into  account  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Secretary-General’s  report  which  states  that  the  Geneva 
Protocol  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  a “custom  and  hence  a 
standard  of  international  law”  and  that  “the  existence  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925  may  have  helped,  as  a deterrent  to  the  use  of  chemical 
or  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  in  World  War  II”.18  The  re- 
port has  therefore  confirmed  opinio  juris  regarding  the  universally 
binding  natute  ^ of  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriolog- 

ical (biological)  weapons  contained  in  the  Geneva  Protocol 

The  draft  convention  further  proceeds  from  the  premise  that 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  should  be  dealt  with  jointly, 
that  identicalobligations  and  prohibitions  should  apply  to  both  those 
weapons.  Thus,  article  1 of ^^the  draft  prpvides  for  aii  undertaking  by 
States  Parties  to  the  cpnvehtioh  not  to  “develop,  produce,  or  other- 
wise acquireor  stockpile  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons” 18  while  article  2 incorporates  an  undertaking  by  the  parties 
to  destroy  within  an;  agreed  period  of  time  or  to  divert  to  peaceful 
uses  all  stockpiles  of  such  weapons.  Such  a joint  approach  to  the 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons,  which  has  gained 
wide  support  in  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva,  takes  into 
account  tiie  close  and  ,direct  link  existing  between  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological  (bi6logica  ) weapons.  I am  happy  to  note  at  this  juncture 
that  the  repretentatives  of  Brazil  arid  Mexico  in  their  statements  in 
this  Gonunitfeetodayhave  expressedsimilar  opinions.  Thisclose  link 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  two  types  Of  weapons  are  indissolubly 
associated  with  each  otheri  in  the  public  mind,  and  that  they  are  dealt 
with  jointly  not  only  in  mternational  law  but  also,  and  most  signifi- 
cantly, in  stratej^c  doctrine  and  army  field  manuals  everywhere.  This 
close  relationship  stems  from  the  military  and.  technical  characteris- 
tics of  these  weapons  which,  as  is  well  known,  constitute  one  inte- 
grated  weapon  system.  The  Secretary-General  ih  ibis  report  makes  an 
eloquent  case  for  a joint  approach  to  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons  when  he  states  that : 

Am;Mol°gl^i  prowsses  depend  upon  chemical  dr  physico-chemical  reactions, 
be  regarded  today  as  a biological,  agent  could,  tomorrow,  as 
knowledge  advances,betreated  aschemical.20  ’ 

^Ante,  p.  289. 

Ante,  p.  455.  ■ 

20  Ante,  pp.271-272. 
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It  will  be  perhaps  not  entirely  irrelevant  to  recall  that  the  same 
attitude  towards  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  was  followed 
in  disarmament  efforts  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  1933  Confer- 
ence for  the  Reduction  and  Limitation  of  Armaments,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League,  produced  a draft  convention  on  the  Prohibi- 
tion of  Chemical  Incenaiarvand  Bacterial  Warfare  which  was  ap- 
proved in  first  reading.21  The  unfortunate  fact  that  neither  that 
measure,  which  sought  to  further  elaborate  and  complement  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  .1925,  nor  other  disarmament  efforts  of  the  League 
came  to  fruition  due  to  the  determination  of  certain  Powers  at  the 
time  to  follow  a policy  of  intensive  armaments  rather  than  of  dis- 
armament, does  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  cited  approach. 

I wish  to  recall,  furthermore,  that  all  documents  containing  the 
terms  of  reference  for  further  negotiations  in  the  field  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  proceed  from  the  premise  of 
their  joint  consideration.  I mean,  firct  of  all,  General  Assembly  reso- 
lution 2464  A (XXIII)  of  20  December  1968,  as  well  as  the  agenda  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  approved  on  15  August  1968 22  and 
contained  in  its  report  to  the  General  Assembly.23  For  all  those  rea- 
sons we  do  not  find  any  justification  for  an  approach  which  would 
depart  from  the  concept  of  joint  consideration  of  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological weapons  followed  in  the  Geneva  Protocol  and  in  subse- 
quent mtemational  practice.  Uniformity  of  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  implies  the  need  for  introduc- 
ing, likewise,  a uniform  prohibition  applicable  to  the  entire  process 
preparatory  to  their  use,  that  is  to  say,  research  and  development, 
actual  manufacture  and  stcickpiling. 

I should  like  now,  in  the  concluding  part  of  my  statement,  to  exam- 
ine briefly  the  main  provisions  of  the  draft  convention  before  us.  I 
would  stress  first  that  the  implementation  of  the  provisions  of  article 
1 would  amount  to  a total  prohibition  of  development,  production  and 
stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons.  It 
v^puld  also  exclude  all  possible  loopholes  by  banning  the  acquisition 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  otherwise  than 
by  development  or  production.  That  indicates  that  the  convention  is 
meant  tp  be  an  effective  instrument  f or  preventing  the  dissemination 
of  those  particular  types  of  weapons.  Articled  envisages  additionally 
an  undertaking  by  States  Parties  to  the  convention  not  to  assist,  en- 
courage or  induce  any  particular  State,  group  of  States  or  interna- 
tional organizations  in  any  actions  pertaining  to  research  and  devel- 
opment,. production,  stockpiling  or  acquisition  in  any  other  manner 
of  chemiral  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons.  By  proposing 
to  prevent  any  indirect  acquisition  of  those  weapons  the  wording  of 
article  3 wasi  meant  to  make  the  provisions  of  article  1 fuilly  water- 
tight. That  is  particularly  so  in  the  light  of  a further  provision  which 

2i  See  pt  IV  of  the  British  draft  convention  of  Sept  18, 1933 ; SenateForeigu 
Relations  Committee,  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament,  Disarmament  and  Secu- 
rity: A Collection  6}  Documents,  1919-55  (Com.  print,  84th  Cong.,  2d  sess.), 
pp.  138-141. 

a*' Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  583-584. 

M Ante,  pp.  617-526. 
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—in  article  4— provides  that  the  above  obligations  apply  to  the  activ- 
ities of  States  within  and  outside  their  territories. . 

Secondly;  article  d of  the  draft  convention  provides  for  an  under- 
taking to  destroy  within  an  agreed  period  of  time  or  .to  divert  to 
peaceful  uses  all  stockpiles  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biolog- 
ical) weapons.  That  undertaking  does  not  depend  on  any  precondition 
nor  on  prior  implementation  or  any  other  stipulations  of  the  draft 
convention.  Articles  ! and  2 of  the  draft,  convention  are  therefore 
inseparable  and  their  objective  is  the  elimination  of  any  possibility 
of  tne  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons. 

Thirdly,  appropriate  means  to  ensure  compliance  by  States  with 
their  obligations  under  the:  convention  are  also  envisa^d  in  the  text 
before  us.  Article  4 confirms  the  principle  of  international  responsi- 
bility of  a State  for  compliance  with  the  convention  by  ‘‘legal  and 
physical  persons  exercising  their  activities  in  its.  territory  and  also 
by  its  legal  and  physical  persons  outside  its  territory”. 

That  is  not  a new  concept,  as  the  principle  of  international  re- 
sponsibility of  States  for  Compliance  with  a prohibition  of  the  use  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  has  beeii  recognized  in  other  interna- 
tional instruments.  Furthermore,  article  5 of  the  draft  convention 
provides  for  the  early  adoption  and  enforcement  by  States  in  accord^- 
ance  with  their  constitutional  procedures  of  the  necessary  legislative 
and  adii,ihistrative  measures  pertaining  to  the  prohibition  of  devel- 
opment, production  and -stockpiling,  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons  and  to  their  destruction.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  its  subject  matter,  and  the  need  to  enforce  compliance  with 
its  provisions,  the  draft  convention,  like  other  well-known  interna- 
tional inrtruments  of  that  type,  envisages  the  need  of  supplementing 
the  international  obligations  by  States  parties  with  corresponding 
national  legislative  and  administrative  measures. 

Fourthly,  article  6 offers  further  means  of  ensuring  Compliance 
with  the  convention’s  stipulations.  It  provides  for  consultations  and 
co-operation  ofthe  parties  in  solving  any  problems  that  could  con- 
ceivably: arise  in  .the  Application  , of  the  terms  of  the  convention.  This 
article  offers  broad  possibilities  of  co-operation  among  States  in  the 
implementation  of  the  obligations  under  the  convention.  The  draft 
convention  leaves  to  States  parties  to  the  convention  the  freedom  of 
defining  the  principles  and  scope  of  such,  consultations  and  co-opera- 
tion, depending  on  the  requirements  arising  in  the.  course  of  and  in 
connexion  with  the  implementation  of.  the  convention. 

Fifthly,  the  draft  convention  sets  no  limits  on  the  duration  of  the 
obligations  provided  in  it.  We  f eel  that  this  is  an  approach  perfectly 
in  keeping  with  the  (diaracter  of  the  weapons  in  question  and  the  only 
appropriate  approach  corresponding  to  the  objective  of  the  coriven- 
. tipn,  namely,  the  ehmination  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) weapons  from  military  arsenals  once  and  for  all  as  barbarous 
weapons  ofmass  citetruction. 

Sixthly  and.;finally,  th  final  clauses  of  the  text,  which  are  largely 
patterned  upon  other. simfiar  disarmament  treaties  concluded  recently, 
give  expre^ion  tq  thie  principle  of  universality,  for  only  the  widest 
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participation  of  States  in  the  convention  can  really  make  it  fully 
effective. 

The  arguments  which  I have  advanced  indicate  that  the  draft  con- 
vention submitted  jointly  in  the  General  Assembly  by  the  socialist 
States  represents  a suitable  basis  for  the  conclusive  consideration  of 
this  question  by  the  Committee.  Our  discussion  should  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  a convention  which  would  forever  eliminate  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons.  Such  an  instrument  would 
represent  an  effective  disarmament  measure  within  the  specific  held 
of  weapons  so  singularly  dangerous  for  man  and  his  future.  It  would 
greatly  contribute  to  the  cause  of  general  and  complete  disarmament. 
At  the  same  time,  that  measure  would  certainly  not  fail  to  advance 
the  cause  of  the  codification  and*  ^progressive  development  of  inter- 
national law.  The  measures  which  we  now  propose  to  the  United 
Nations  would  make  it  possible  to  divert  resoiirces  and  lhiman  inge- 
nuity thus  saved  to  the  more  worthy  purposes  of  economic  and  social 
development  and  the  fight  against,  hunger  and  disease. 

We  are  confident  that  the  cause  of  such  a convention  would  be  well 
served  if  all  States  refrained  from  any  action  in  the  military,  political 
or  legal  sphere  that  could  detract  from  the  effectiveness  of  the  existing 
rules  embodied  in  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  or  adversely  affect  the 
prospects  of  the  widest  possible  application  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
development,  manufacture  and  stockpiling  of  those  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 

We  strongly  oppose  the  attempts  to  justify  the  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological (biological)  arms  race  by  the  requirements  of  the  mili- 
tary-strategic doctrine  of  mutual  deterrence  which*  in  fact,  derives 
from  the  cold  war  concept  of  the  balance  of  fear.  We  also  deplore  and 
firmly  oppose  the  arguments  propounded  in  certain  countries  to  per- 
suade the  people  to  learn  to  live  with  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons  just  as,  years  ago,  they  were  urged  to  learn  to  live  with  the 
nuclear  bomb.  We  are  convinced  that  such  designs  are  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  General  Assembly  resolution  2454  A (XXIII),  one  of  the 
objectives  of  which  is  to  make  the  peoples  of  the  world  aware  of  the 
dangerous  consequences  to  mankind  of  the  use  of  such  weapons  and 
which  recommended  that  the  Governments  take  appropriate  measures 
to  acquaint  public  opinion  with  all  the  facts  about  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological (biological)  weapons. 

We  consider  that  the  proposed  draft  convention  represents  a con- 
crete, realistic  and  radical  measure  which  could  free  mankind  from 
the  haunting  spectre  of  the  weapons  “of  quiet  death”,  a measure 
which  could  eliminate  agents  of  destructive  and  inhuman  warfare 
whose  effects,  to  use  once  more  the  words  of  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General, are  both  unpredictable  and  uncontrollable. 

In  concluding,  my  delegation  would  like  to  appeal  to  all  States  on 
behalf  of  the  delegations  co-sponsors  of  the  draft  convention  to  join 
the  efforts  aimed  at  the  complete  elimination  of  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological (biological)  weapons  from  the  military  arsenals  every- 
where. I wish  to  express  my  firm  confidence  that  our  draft  will  gain 
the  wide  support  of  the  members  of  the  First  Committee  and  that  it 
will  be  acted  upon  favourably  by  the  General  Assembly. 
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Statement  by  the  Swedish  Representative  (Myrdal)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1969 1 2 

As  far  as  UN  action  in  regard,  to  disarmament  is  concerned,  1969 
bears  all  signs  of  becoming  but  an  intermediate  year.  We  must  recog- 
nize how  frustrating  are  such  facts  that  while  on  the  one  hand  the 
nuclear  armament  race  has  surged  dangerously  upwards  during  the 
year,  proposals  for  disarmament  measures  have  on  the  other  hand  not 
progressed  so  much  as  to  yield  results  in  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment in  Geneva. 

Wereit  not  for  the  SALT  negotiations,  opening  these  very  days  in 
Helsinki,  disappointment  might  have;.beeh  the  main  theme  of  our 
deliberations.  As  it  now  is,  we  place  faith  in  the  preparedness  and  the 
political  will  of  the  two  main  nuclear-weapon  Powers  to  curb  the 
armaments  race  and  begin  limiting  their  strategic  nuclear  arms.  This 
is,  by  far,  the  most  important  move  on  which  the  future  of  mankind 
may  well  hinge. 

Meanwhile,  this  Committee  should  devote  its  attention  to  elab- 
orating mandates  for  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament toproceed  in  a business-like  way  during  its  next  session  in 
order  to  finish  its  Work  on  several  specific  projects  now  on  its  agenda 
and  reported  in  document  A/7741.3 

In  tnc  chapter  on  disarmament  contained  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
Annual  Report  to  this  Assembly,  the  Secretary-General  of  our  Orga- 
nization lias  set  forth  in  an  admirable  way  the  issues  confronting  us. 
The  Secretary-General  has  also  drawn  our  attention  to  the  reasons 
behind  the  relative  lack  of  success  so  far  in  disarmament  negotiations. 
He  has  listed  the  promises  given  in  previous  resolutions  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  but  still  left  unfulfilled.  In  order  to  speed  up  the 
present  slow'rate  of  progress,  I think  we  can  do  no  better  than  follow 
the  very  useful  recommendations  with  which  the  Secretary-General 
has  interspersed  liis  analysis  of  the  situation  and  respond  to  the 
appeal  with  which  he  has  ended  the  disarmament  part  of  his  In- 
troduction to  the  Annual  Report  that  we  “tackle  anew  the  complicated 
but  not  insuperable  problems  of  disarmament”.3 

One  important  problem  in  this  connexion  is,  it  seems  to  me,  related 
to  what  we  mean  by  “priorities”.  For  a number  of  years  highest 
priority  was,  given  to  the  non-proliferation  Treaty,4  which  then  be- 
came our  practically  exclusive  concern.  Still,  more  than  a full  year 
after  its  acceptance,  it  lias  not  entered  into  force.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  Treaty  remains  unsigned  by  a number  of  States,  which  are  poten- 
tial nuclear-weapon  Powers.  Only  one  of  the  three  nuclear-weapon 
Powers  that  signed  the  Treaty  last  year  has  ratified  it.  This  is,  of 
course,  the  major  obstacle  to  its  entering  into  force.  Only  one  of  the 
so-called  “threshold  powers”  has  so  far  ratified  it.  My  delegation 

1 A/C.1/PV.1695,  pp.  57-80. 

2 Ante,  pp.  517-526. 

3 General  Assembly  Official  Records:  Twenty-fourth  Session,  Supplement  No. 
1A  (A/7601/ Add.  1),  p.  18. 

4 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 
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hopes,  however,  that  we  may  soon  see  a positive  turn  of  events.  In 
this  connexion  I may  inform  the  Committee  that  oh  Friday  last  I 
signed  the  Government  bill  requesting  our  Parliament  to  approve 
ratification  by  Sweden  of  the  non-proliferation  Treaty. 

Discrepancy  between  priorities  stated  and  results  obtained  seems 
to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  One  cannot  escape  the  im- 
pression that  the  formal  priority  afforded  the  vital  disarmament 
items,  for  instance  in  the -provisional  agenda  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament,  is  not  being  granted  them  in  the  real 
plans  and  intentions  of  the  Governments  of  the  main  Powers.  The 
matter  which  gives  the  clearest  evidence  of  this  regretful  state  of 
affairs  is  perhaps  the  test-ban  or-— to  use  the  full  title  of  the  item  oh 
our  agenda — the  urgent  need  for  suspension  of  nuclear  and  ther- 
monuclear tests; 

Year  after  year  the  General  Assembly  has  been  passing  virtually 
unanimous  resolutions,  urging  all  States  which  have  not  done  so  to 
adhere  to  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty 5 and  also  calling  upon  all 
nuclear- weapon  States  to  suspend  forthwith  the  tests  in  all  environ- 
ments and  requesting  the  Disarmament  Committee  to  take  up,  as  a 
matter  of  urgency,  the  elaboration  of  a treaty  regulating  a ban  on 
underground  weapon  tests.  The  matter  has  thus  been  allotted  special 
priority  by  the  Assembly  as  well  as  by  the  Disarmament  Committee 
in  Geneva,  but  evidently  only  iii  a formal  fashion.  The  reality  has 
been  different.  The  report  of  the  Committee  indicates  that  several 
specific  proposals  were  put  forward  during  the  past  Session  to  over- 
come the  deadlock  on  this  issue  which  has  existed  now  for  six  long 
veate.  These  various  suggestions,  however,  met  on  the  whole  with  no 
positive  response  by  the  main  Powers.  Hence,  no  progress  was  made 
during  the  session. 

Iii  spite  of  this  sad  situation,  we  must  spare  no  effort  in  trying  to 
obtain  a comprehensive  test  ban.  Success  for  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  would  undoubtedly  greatly  facilitate  agreement  on 
a test  ban,  as  the  constantly  more  advanced  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  could  then  be  foregone.  If  we  expect  the  bilateral  talks  to 
yield  positive  results  it  is  now  our  duty,  through  simultaneous  work  in 
the  United  Nations,  to  elaborate  a test  ban  treaty  so  that  it  can  stand 
ready  for  immediate  entry  into  force. 

Even  without  regard  to  the  prospects  of  SALT,  the  comprehensive 
test  ban  has  an  independent  value.  It  is  one  of  the  major  “locks”  on 
both  the  vertical  and  horizontal  proliferation  of  nuclear  arms.  We 
must  not  now  underestimate  the  factors  which  have  led  the  United 
Nations  and  the  whole  world  commimity  at  large  for  well  over  a 
decade  to  attach  such  importance  to  the  test  ban  issue.  These  factors 
are  still  largely  valid.  It  may  be  useful  to  list  them  shortly  once  more. 

The  factor  which  was  stressed  particularly  in  the  past  and  which  is 
still  highly  important  is  the  one  of  health  hazards.  We  all  know  of  the 
dangers  of  radio-active  fall-out  which  were  indeed  a crucial  issue 
before  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  was  concluded  in  1963. 

That  situation  has  undoubtedly  been  considerably  improved  since 
that  time,  but  nuclear  test  activity  is,  however,  being  carried  on  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe  by  those  two  nuclear- weapon  Powers  which 


& Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  291-293. 
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have  not  adhered  to  the  Moscow  Treaty.  Each  time  they  explode  a 
nuclear  device,  in  the  atmosphere,  dangerous  radio-activity  is  spread 
over  very,  large  areas.  Also  underground,  tests  have  led  to  radio-active 
leakages  in  tne  atmosphere,  in  several  .cases  drifting  outside  national 
territories,  for  example,  over  international  waters,  thus  constituting 
violations  of  the  Moscow  Treaty.  When  radio-active  debris  related  to 
such  leakages  have  fallen  oyer  my  country  we  have  reacted,  and  shall 
continue  to  react,  by  notifying  the  Government  condemned.  However 
insignificant  in  radio-active  yield  and  however  technical  in  nature 
these  violations  have  been  so  far,  all  signatories  of  the  Moscow  Treaty 
must  be  alert  so  as  not,  by  passivity,  to  seem  to  condone  explosions 
that  result  in  leakages. 

Representatives  may  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  recent  years 
scientific  research  in  several  countries,  including  my  own,  has  led 
tonew  conclusions  concerning  the  severe  danger  of  radioactive  fallout 

Products,  particularly  strontium  90,  but  also  tritium  which  is  pro- 
uced  by  both  atomic  bombs  and  so-calied  relatively  “clean”  hydrogen 
bombs.  It  has  been  shown  scientifically  that  the  incidence  of  infant 
mortality  in  the  world  lias  increased  in  an  observable  fashion,  due  to 
effects  of  these  products,  emanating  fro  nuclear  weapon  testing. 

Another  capital  reason  for  insisting  on  a truly  international  solu- 
tion of  the  test  ban  problem  is  the  control  issue.  It  is  now  a generally 
accepted  fact  that  the  solution  of  the  verification  problems  connected 
with  a ban  on  underground  tests  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
establishment  of  an  international  exchange  of  seismic  data.  To  be 
effective,  the  data  exchange  has  to  be  world-wide.  Practically  all 
States  can  play  a role  in  this  field  and  they  must  be  vitally  interested 
in  the  effectiveness  of  this  means  of  observation.  Valuable  suggestions 
intended  to  carry  forward  the  preparatory  work  needed  to  establish 
such  a data  exchange  system  have  been  made  during  this  year’s  ses- 
sion of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament.  They  were  introduced  in  this 
Committee  on  Tuesday  by  the  representative  of  Canada  when  he 
presented  the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document  A/C.1/L.485.6  I 
strongly  suggest  that  the  General  Assembly  endorse  this  proposal 
which  is  intended  to  carry  the  preparatory  work  a step  further. 

I will  mention  one  additional  reason  for  the  continued  priority  of 
the  comprehensive  test  ban : the  obvious  close  link  between  such  a 
treaty  and  the  question  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions.  A final  inter- 
national regulation  concerning  such  explosions  can  only  be  achieved 
in  connexion  with  a decision  to  halt  all  nuclear  explosions  for  military 
purposes,  as  was  stated,  inter  alia , by  the  representative  of  Mexico  in 
his  statement  on  18  November. 

The  time  for  action  on  the  test  ban  issue  is  now.  I have  already 
stressed  its  close  connexion  with  the  ongoing  bilateral  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks.  These  would  undoubtedly  be  greatly  facilitated  if 
progress  could  be  made,  in  a parallel  fashion,  on  the  interdependent 
test  pan.  The  vast  improvements  during  the  last  years  of  the  scientific 
and  technical  situation  as  far  as  seismic  detection  capabilities  are 
concerned  constitute  a further  positive  element  calling  for  action 
now.  These  improvements  in  seismic  detection  methods  should  be 
viewed  together  with  the  rapid  development  of  so-called  earth- 

0 Identical  with  pt  A of  G.A.  resolution  2604  (XXIV),  post,  pp.  710-722. 
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would  enable  man  to  see  and  assess  all  sudden,  changes  in  the  earth’s 
surface.  The  sensors  being  used  in  these  satellites  are  thus  more  and 
more  effectively  supplementing  other  techniques  for  monitoring  ac- 
tivities.on  the  ground  and  underground.  Alas,  they  belong  to  the 
national  means  of  the  technologically  most  advanced  nations  only. 
All  other  nations  have  to  stake  their  reliance  on  the  seismic  methods 
of  monitoring  possible  breaches  of  a comprehensive  test  ban. 

As  is  evident  from  the  report  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament,  concrete  suggestions  were  set  forth  in  the  Com- 
mittee during  its  past  session  as  to  possible  provisions  for  a treaty 
banning  underground  nuclear  weapon  tests.  The  Swedish  delegation 
introduced  oil  1 April,  1969,  a Working  Paper  containing  a complete 
draft  treaty  text,7  and  we  have  stated  repeatedly  that  this  draft  con- 
stitutes only  one  way  of  reaching  our  common  objective  and  that  other 
suggestions  might  be  more  effective.  In  addition  I wish  to  draw  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  ideas  which  have  been  presented  in  the  Dis- 
armament Committee  by  the  United  Kingdom  delegation  for  so-called 
phasing-out  of  nuclear  weapon  testing,  starting  with  an  agreed 
annual  quota  of  underground  test  explosions,  ieading  to  zero  over  a 
small  number  of  years.8  The  adoption  Of  this  idea — preferably  in 
some  agreement  or  protocol  outside  the  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty 
proper— might  be  useful  in  order  to  allow  additional  time  for  estab- 
lishing a smoothly  working  verification  procedure  and  for  experi- 
menting further  with  peaceful  nuclear  explosions. 

I suggest  tha,t  the  General  Assembly  in  a new  resolution  on  the  test 
bail  issue  request  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
to  elaborate,  as  a matter  of  urgency,  a treaty  banning  underground 
nuclear- weapon  tests,  taking  into  account  that  concrete  suggestions 
have  already  been  made  in  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament as  well  as  in  this  Assembly  regarding  the  contents  of  such 
a treaty.  In  order  to  emphasize  further  the  importance  which  the 
General  Assembly  attaches  to  this  subject,  it  might  be  fitting  to  re- 
quest the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  submit  a 
special  report  before  a fixed  date,  say  15  July,  1970,  in  order  to  give 
all  Member  States  of  the  United  Nations  time  for  a thorough  prepara- 
tion so  that  we  can  get  action  next  year. 

I have  the  honour  to  introduce  a draft  resolution  to  this  effect  con- 
tained in  document  A/C.1/L.486 9 which  is  now  on  the  table  before 
delegates.  This  text  is  being  presented  by  ten  Member  States,  namely, 
Brazil,  Burma,  Ethiopia,  India,  Mexico?  Morocco,  Nigeria,  Sweden, 
the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Yugoslavia.  It  is  a privilege  for  me  to 
speak  on  their  behalf  when  commending  this  draft  resolution  for 
adoption  by  the  Committee.  I hope  that  this  will  be  done  by  virtual 
unanimity  as  has  been  the  case  with  similar  resolutions  in  the  past. 

I wish  to  turn  now  to  the  subject  of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons. In  this  field,  too,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  curb  the  present  arms 
race.  The  possibilities  for  our  taking  action  in  this  regard  now  seem 


7 Ante,  pp.  140-142. 

8 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  533-534. 

0 Identical  with  pt.  B of  G.A.  resolution  2604  (XXIV),  post,  p.  722,  except 
that  the  original  version  provided  for  a CCD  report  by  July  15, 1970. 
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somewhat  brighter  than  earlier.  There  is  a new  and  spreading  aware- 
ness of  the  threat  which  chemical  and  biological  warfare  poses  to 
mankind.  Ah  outstanding  contribution  to  our  mcreased  knowledge  iri 
this  respect  has  been  furnished  by  the  group  of  experts,  convoked  by 
the  Secretary-General  under  resolution  2454  A (XXIII)  .10  Their  re- 
port,  together  with  the  foreword  by  the  Secretary-General  containing 
some  concrete  suggestions  as  to  political  action  by  Member  .States, 
constitutes  a very  valuable  basis  for  our  present  discussion.  Other 
relevant  documents  have  been  submitted  by  Member  States,  eithfer 
individually  or  acting  as  a group.  I am  referring  specifically  to  the 
draft  convention  oh  the  prohibition  of  the  development,  production 
and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons 
and  on  the  destruction  of  such  weapons  presented  on  19  September  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  eight  other  delegations  to  this  Assembly.* 11'! 
further  refer  to  the  various  proposals  which  were  introduced 'already 
during  the  last  months  in  the  Committee  oh  Disarmament  on  this  sub- 
ject and  which  are  covered  in  the  report  of  that  Committee  in  para- 
graphs 39-44.  Two  of  these  seem  of  special  importance.  The  first  is 
the  draft  convention  for  the  prohibition  of  biological  methods  of 
warfare,  put  forward  by  the  United  Kingdom  delegation.12  The 
second  is  the  working  paper  which  was  submitted  by  twelve  members 
of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  including  my 
country*  and  which  contemplates  a declaration  by  the  General  As- 
sembly in  order  to  confirm  the  universality  and  comprehensive  nature 
of  the  existing  prohibition  of  the  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
methods  of  warfare.13 

The  two  draft . conventions  which  I have  mentioned  refer  to  the 
third  of  three  policy  recommendations  made  by  the  Secretary-General 
in  his  introduction  to  the  experts’  report,  namely,  banning  the  very 
production  of  these  weapons.  On  this  matter  the  General  Assembly 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  make  definite  decisions  this  year.  More 
time  will  surely  be  needed  for  detailed  negotiations.  The  two  texts 
should,  we  think,  be  referred  to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  with  the  request  to  intensify  its  efforts  to  reduce  the 
risks  raised  by  the  continued  development  and  production  of  both 
ch  emical  arid  biological  weapons. 

More  decisive  action  could,  however,  be  taken  here  and  now  on  the 
other  two  recommendations  by  the  Secretary-General.  The  first  of 
these  is  self-explanatory : to  renew  the  appeal  to  all  States  to  accede 
to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.14  This  appeal  should  certainly  be 
issued  by  this  Assembly  as  it  was  done  in  1966 10  and  again  in  1968 16 
and  I hope  with  greater  success.  Less  than  one  half  of  the  Member 
States  have  so  far  ratified  or  acceded  to  that  important  international 
instrument.  A substantial  increase  iri  this  riumber  is  urgently  called 
for.  The  suggestion  made  by  the  delegation  of  Mongolia  in  the  Dis- 
armament Committee  that  the  Assembly  should  appeal  to  all  Govem- 


i°  Ante,  pp.  264-298. 

11  Ante,  pp.  455-457. 

12  Ante,  pp.  431-433. 
la  Ante,  pp.  435-436. 

14  Post,  pp.  764-765. 

15  Documents  on  Disarmament , 1066,  pp.  798-799. 
i«  Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  793-795, 
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merits  to  do  this^in  the  cpurse  of  1970/7  being  the  forty-fifth  anniver- 
" :^^pi0i^sig^mg  'of^tihe^hevii  Protocol,  should,  in  the  opinion  of 
my'delegatipnybP?eM  here.  .. 

S©c6nd  fecOmm^ridatibn,  the  Secretary-General  suggested 
i|M|^eMbpriS|abes ^ should  make  “a  clear  affirmatipn  that  the  prohibi- 
ticmOontain^  Protocol  applies  to  the  use  in  war  of  all 

chemical,  bacteriological  arid  biological  agents  (including  tear  gas 
and|  pthpr  harassing  agents  )*  which  how  exist  or  which  may  be 
developedinthef uto  18  . ..  # ^ 

\ 'tiiat  has  been  dealt  with  by  the  twelve 

afp^mehtioned  m of  the  Disarmament  Committee.  On  26 

' 1 Au|ji^  aworking  paper  regarding  a proposed  dec- 

* laratiom  this  effect.  In  two  statements 

befprpthe  Genevh  C6mmitfee.ph  5 Au  26  August  respectively 

phldi^ the  o^pprttmity reasons  underlying  this  pro- 
posali^*  It  might  nevertheless  be  ilseful  to  reiterate  some  of  these  rea- 
sons m this  forum.  ^ 

: .^fijlhe ^firstj^labe^ itimay:be:^ated'  with  confidence  that  there  exists  a 
clear  prohibition  of  the  use  of  Biological  and  chemical  .means  of  war- 
- fare.  It  has  its  deep^t  roots  in  bans,  some  of  which  are  now  a century 
old^  against  inhuman  methods  of  warfare.  I may  refer  to  the  1868 
St.  Petersburg  Declaration,  which  expressed  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple ofthelaws  of  war  that  the  only  legitimate  object  is  to  weaken 
the  militaiy  f orces  of  the  enemy.20  From  this  fundamental  principle, 
in  the  last  resort,  flows  the  prohibitions  of  weapons  the  effects  of 
which  cannot  be  limited  to  military  forces  but  which  may  inflict 
suffering  on  civilians  and  ihilitary  forces  in  an  indiscriminate  manner. 

I may  refer,  further,  to  the  1874  Brussels  Declaration,21  the  1898 
and  1907  Hague  CohVentions, 22  instruments  which  are  now  regarded 
as  expressing  customary  law  and  which  outlawed  asphyxiating  or 
deleterioiis  gases  and  poisons  or  poisoned  weapons. 

Several  other  treaty  instruments  have  contributed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  biological  and  chemical  means 
of  warfare,  notably,  of  course,  among  them  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol. 
This  prohibition  has  gradually  come  to  be  considered  and  respected 
as  a generally  recognized  rule  of  international  law,  customary  law, 
binding  erga  omnesi  In  1938  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
reaffirmed  categorically,  without  making  any  reference  to  the  Geneva 
Protocol,  that  ‘‘the  use  of  chemical  or  bacteriological  methods  in  the 
conduct  of  war  is  contrary  to  international  law.”23  I could  go  on 
quoting  quite  a number  of  official  statements  to  the  same  effect.  Per- 
haps I may  be  allowed  to  cite  just  two  recent  ones,  from  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  respectively.  In  1967  the  United  States 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Macomber,  stated  in  regard  to  the 


17  ENDC/PV.424,  pp.  86-37. 

18  Ante,  p.  267. 

19  Ante,  pp.  387-397,  442  tf. 

2°  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  58,  pp.  16-17. 

^ Ibid,,. vol  65,  pp.  1083, 1310-1111. 

22  William  M.  Malloy,  comp.,  Treaties,  Conventions,  International  Acts, 
Protocols  and  Agreements  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Other 
Powers,  1T16-1909,  vol.  II,  pp.  2042,  2052,  2269,  2285-2286. 

23  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1938,  vol.  Ill,  p.  505. 
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Geneva  Protocol  that  “it  is  now  considered  to  form  part  of  customary 
international  law”.  Also  the  recent  proposal  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  States  for  a convention  recognizes  the  Geneva  Protocol  as  em- 
bodying “the  generally  recognized  rules  of  international  law”.24  With 
these  facts  in  view,  agreement  ought  to  be  possible  on  a declaration 
affirming  the  cogent  and  universal  character  of  the  prohibition. 

Another  reason  for  taking  action  now  is  that  in  recent  years  certain 
queries  have  been  raised,  though  hot  from  parties  to  the  Geneva 
Protocol,  as  to  the  comprehensive  character  of  the  prohibition.  If  such 
queries;  are  not  authoritatively  answered  by  an  affirmation  of  the 
comprehensive  nature  of  the  prohibition, theie  is  a risk  that  limitative 
interpretations  may  spread  and  gradually  have  a destructive  in- 
fluence; It  would  betragic  indeed  it  the  broad  and  perfectly  valid  and 
rationalprohibition,  which  hardly  anyone  would  have  been  inclined 
seriously  to  question  ten  years  ago,  were  to  be  eroded.  The  con- 
sequences of  such  erosion  could  prove  catastrophic  in  the  future. 

My  delegation  has  taken  quite  some  trouble  to  examine  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  present  prohibition  of  biological  and  chemical 
means  of  warfare.  It  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  records  of  the  1925 
Conference  and  even  more  so  from  those  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Disarmament  Conference  of  1932  and  1933  and  its  Preparatory 
Commission  that  both  parties  and  non-parties  to  the  1925  Protocol 
were  convinced  that  the  prohibition,  whicli  was  most  recently  em- 
bodied in  that  Protocol,  and  which  one  tended  increasingly  to  con- 
sider as  expressive  of  law  valid  erga  omnes,  was  comprehensive. 

The  question  whether  lachrymatory  gases,  tear  gases,,  were  covered 
was  also  discussed  and  resolved  in  the  most  explicit  manner.  In  a 
memorandum  submitted  to  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  1932 
Conference,  the  .United  Kingdom  delegation  took  the  firm  position 
that  the  term  “other  gases”  in  the  Geneva  Protocol  included  lachry- 
matory gases.  The  French  delegation,  which  then  and  now  represents 
the  depositary  Government,  immediately  confirmed  that  the  words 
uou  shriilaires”  in  the  French  text  had  the  same  meaning.25  The  dele- 
gations of.  Romania,  Yugoslavia,  Japan,  China,  Soviet  Union,  Italy, 
Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Turkey  and  Spain  fully  agreed  with  the 
United  Kingdom  position.  No  delegation  rejected  this  position.  The 
United  States  made  an  oral  reservation  for  the  use  of  tear  gas  in 
police  work;28  the  matter  was  left  to  be  finally  regulated  at  the  Dis- 
armament Conference  and  the  issue  was  settled  at  that  Conference.  In 
a unanimous  report  by  a Special  Committee  of  the  1932  Conference 
the  prohibition  was  defined  to  encompass  “lachrymatory,  irritant, 
vesicant”  substances.  It  was  further  explained  to  cover  “not  merely 
substances,  harmful  to  human  beings”  but  “chemical  substances  in 
general”.^7  These  definitions,  which,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  Preparatory  Commission,  related  notably  to  the  Geneva 
Protocol,  were  not  contradicted  by  any  delegation.  I may  add  that 

2*  Ante,  p 455. 

25  For  the  British  and  French  memoranda,  see  League  of  Nations,  Docu- 
ments of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Disarmament  Conference , series 

X,  p.  311 

28  Ibid.,  p.312. 

27  League  of  Nations,  Conference  for  the  Reduction  and  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ments, Conference  Documents , vol.  I,  p.  214. 
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both  the  United  States  and  the 
deliberations* 

My  delegation  submits  that  the  adoption  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  a declaration  which  is  of  the  kind  recommended  by  the  Secretary- 
General  on  the  basis  of  the  experts’  report  and  which  would  affirm 
that  all  existing  and  future  means  of  chemical  and  biological  means 
of  warfare  without  exceptions  are  prohibited*  would  rest  on  solid 
ground. 

To  sum  up : it  seems  clear  to  us  that  hot  long  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Geneva  Protocol  both  parties  and  non-parties  to  the  Protocol 
interpreted  it  to  be  comprehensive.  No  party  has  made  any  reserva- 
tions about  its  scope  arid  it  seems  highly  probable  that  if  a reserva- 
tion as  to  the  scope  of  the  Protocol  was  attached  to  an  adherence 
today,  such  reservation  would  meet  valid  objections.  Due  to  the  re- 
grettable fact  that  in  recent  years  the  view  has  been  officially  ex- 
pressed that  the  use  in  warfare  of  tear  gas  and  other  harassing  agents 
as  well  as  of  herbicides  might  not  be  covered  by  the  existing  prohibi- 
tion* it  seems  necessary  that  the  world  community,  as  represented  in 
this  Assembly,  takes  the  step  of  clarifying  and  .consolidating  these 
prohibitory  rules.  This  is  a kind  of  task  with  which  the  General  As- 
sembly is  familiar,  indeed  a task  expressly  laid  upon  it  by  the  Charter. 

The  text  of  such  a declaration*  which,  has  been  presented  by  twelve 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  should  be  a useful 
basis,  we  think.  It  draws  heavily  on  the  definitions  used  by  the  experts 
in  their  report,  definitions  which  are  entirely  in  conformity  with  the 
interpretation  placed  upon  the  prohibition  by  parties  and  non-parties 
in  the  past.  It  further  confirms  that  the  prohibition  forms  part  of  the 
recognized  rules  of  international  law.  To  be  meaningful,  such  a dec- 
laration should,  preferably,  be  adopted  by  consensus  or  near-consensus 
of  the  Assembly.  I am  sure,  therefore,  that  the  twelve  sponsors  of  the 
Geneva  working  paper28  will  be  open  to  constructive  suggestions 
which  might  increase  the  prospects  for  obtaining  such  a positive 
result. 

I wish  now  to  turn  to  a third  and  final  and,  may  I say,  briefer 
subject  of  my  intervention,  that  of  the  sea-bed.  I need  not  go  deeply 
into  this  matter,  because  in  a statement  in  this  Committee  on  7 Novem- 
ber I set  out  the  general  views  of  my  delegation  on  the  issues  con- 
nected with  reserving  the  sea-bed  for  peaceful  purposes. 

In  relation  to  the  draft  treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  the  em- 
placement of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil  thereof,  which 
has  been  submitted  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  in  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 29  and  attached  to  the 
report  of  that  body,  Sweden  has  already  expressed  its  views  in  the 
Geneva  Committee.  We  said  then,  and  we  continue  to  hold  the  view, 
that  although  such  an  agreement  cannot  be  a substitute  for  a major 
disarmament  measure,  the  effective  prevention  of  any  nuclear  installa- 
tions on  the  sea-bed  would  be  an  act  of  forethought  and  that  every 
step  which  leads  to  the  stemming  of  undesirable  technological  devel- 
opments is  in  itself  welcome. 
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Soviet  Union  participated  in  these 


28  Ante,  pp.  435-436. 
20  Ante,  pp.  507-509. 
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At  the  same  time  we,  together  with  the  vast  majority  of  other 
representatives  in  the  Disarmament  Committee,  expressed  our  regret 
at  the  fact  that  the  main  Powers  had  not  been  able  to  agree  on  a more 
comprehensive  formula.  A partial  treaty  must  at  least  be  combined 
with  a pledge  to  strive  towards  a comprehensive  one ; otherwise  it 
risks  having  the  effect  of  passively  legitimizing  all  activities  other 
than  the  one  explicitly  mentioned.  The  Swedish  delegation,  therefore, 
stressed  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Disarmament  Committee  the  neces- 
sity for  some  effective  undertaking  that  negotiations  will  be  con- 
tinued in  order  to  ensure  a more  comprehensive  demilitarization  of 
the  sea-bed  in  the  future. 

The  present  draft  treaty  contains  in  its  preamble  a paragraph  to 
the  effect  that  the  parties  should  continue  negotiations  concerning 
further  measures  leading  to  “the  exclusion  of  the  sea-bed,  the  ocean 
floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof  from  the  arms  race . ...” — and  I want  to 
stress  the  word  “race”  as  indicating  something  which,  to  us,  seems 
insufficient.  We  wish  to  reintroduce  thm  idea  that  a similar  commit- 
ment should  be  included  in  the  operative  part  of  .the  treaty,  thus 
constituting  a parallel  to  article  "VI  of  the  non-proliferation  Treaty. 
The  wording  of  the  draft  reads  as  follows: 

Each  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  undertakes  to  continue  negotiations  in 
good  faith  on  further  measures  relating  to  a more  comprehensive  prohibition 
of  the  use  for  military  purposes  of  the  sea-bed  arid  the  ocean  floor  and  the 
subsoil  thereof.80 

This  suggestion  was  not  retained  by  the  delegations  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  when  they  submitted  their  revised  ver- 
sion of  the  draft  treaty  to  the  Geneva  Committee.  As  we  believe  this 
to  be  a serious  omission  in  the  text  at  present  before  us,  I have  Wished 
to  introduce  our  amendment  once  again.  It  was  supported  in  Geneva 
by  a substantial  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mittee, and  I hope  it  will  receive  further  support  here. 

. As  we  also  stated  iri  Geneva}  another  serious  objection  to  the  present 
draft  treaty  concerns  the  verification  provisions  contained  in  article 
III.  The  delegation  of  Canada  introduced  a working  paper  containing 
alternative  language.81  These  ideas  received  wide  support  from  the 
Swedish  delegation  but,  again,  were  on  the  Whole  not  incorporated 
in  the  revised  text  of  the  treaty.  As  we  consider  the  present  version  of 
article  III  totally  inadequate,  we  sincerely  hope  that  improved  lan- 
guage will  be  agreed  upon  during  our  current  deliberations. 

The  whole  problem  of  verification — that  is,  access  to  installations 
as  well  as  possibilities  for  international  co-operation  in  verification 
endeavours— has  now  come  into  hew  and  much  more  constructive  light 
after  the  presentation  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  sea-bed. 
The  necessity  to  create  an  international  regime  and  an  international 
machinery  for  the  sea-bed  has  been  widely  acknowledged.  Such  an  in- 
ternational regime  could  evidently  fill  a void  in  regard  to  the  control 
functions  under  tlie  treaty  now  being  debated. 

Further,  we  must  ensure  that  the  basic  principle  is  firmly  endorsed — 
perhaps  in  the  treaty  itself — that  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  be- 
yond the  limits  of  national  jurisdiction  constitute  the  common  her- 

8?  Ante,  p.  486. 

8i  Ante,  pp.  481-482. 
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itage  of  mankind  and  that  their  exploitation  should  be  regulated  by 
ah  international  regime.  A move  in  this  direction  would  relieve  the 
medium  and  smaller  nations  of  much  of  the  uncertainty  with  which 
they  now  view  this  partial  solution  and  it  would,  undoubtedly,  in- 
crease the  possibilities  for  crowning  this  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly with  a new  agreement  in  the  field  of  disarmament. 

In  conclusion,  I cannot  suppress  the  comment,  already  eloquently 
made  by  the  Secretary-General  and  several  delegations,  that  time  is 
of  the  essence.  The  nuclear  arms  race  entails  risks  and  costs  out  of  all 
proportion  to  humah  conditions.  The  enormous  increase  in  the 
amounts  of  technical  and  financial  resources  being  spent  on  arms  and 
other  military  uses  epitomizes  the  total  irrationality  of  the  over-all 
situation.  The  astronomical  figure  of  $200,000  million  for  a single 
year,  estimated  by  the  Secretary-General,  has  been  quoted  already  in 
this  debate.  But  such  estimates,  repeated  with  upward  revisions  from 
year  to  year,  seem  to  have  lost  that  sharp  edge  by  which  they  could  cut 
into  our  imagination. They  may  tell  their  terrifying  lesson  more  effec- 
tively  if  translated  into  information  about  the  abnormal  use  we  make 
of  human  resources— absorbing  for  destructive  purposes  the  thou- 
sands of  research  and  technical  talents*  which  are  so  desperately 
needed  for  solving  pressing  problems  of  development  and  progress 
for  all  peoples. 

Report  of  the  U.N.  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the 
Sea-Bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the  Limits  of  Na- 
tional Jurisdiction  {Addendum},  November  20, 1969 1 

3.  The  Committee  heard  explanatory  statements  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United 
States  of  America  concerning  the  draft  Treaty  in  its  relation  to  the 
Committee’s!  mandate  and  programme  of  work.2  Both  delegations 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  draft  Treaty  contained  a dis- 
claimer clause  expressly  designed  to  avoid  any  prejudice  to  the  posi- 
tion of  any  State  party  with  respect  to  such  law-of-the-sea  questions 
as  to  the  extent  of  territorial  waters  or  the  definition  of  the  conti- 
nental shelf.  Both  statements  pointed  out  that  the  proposed  Treaty 
yras  still  in  draft  form  and  that  further  discussions  would  be  held 
in  the  First. Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  on  the  report  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament;  one  statement  indi- 
cated that  revisions  might  be  forthcoming  in  the  light  of  these  dis- 
cussions.^ The  statements  welcomed  ah  exchange  of  views  in  the 
expectation  that  the  Treaty  which  finally  resulted  would  materially 
assist  the  Committee  in  the  discharge  of  its  responsibilities  and  would 
represent  amajor  step  forward  towards  the  reservation  of  the  ocean 
floor  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes,  and  the  utilization  of  its  re- 
sources in  the  interests  of  mankind  ; they  also  stressed  the  desirability, 
with  this  objective  in  mind,  to  ensure  that  a treaty  enjoying  broad 
international  support  would  be  signed  and  brought  into,  force  as  soon 
as  possible. 

4.  The  Committee  had  a preliminary  exchange  of  views  on  the 

‘ 1 A/7622/Add.  1,  Nov.  20,  1009. 

2 The  draft  treaty  appears  ante,  pp.  507-509. 
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subject  undeir  discussion.  Various  members  -welcomed  the  initiative  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  States  of 
America  in  preparing  and  submitting  the  draft  Treaty  and  expressed 
appreciation  for  the  measure  of  agreement  achieved,  but  stated  that 
their  Governments  had  not  had  adequate  time  to  study  the  report  and 
the.draft  Treaty.  The  view  was  stated  that  further  negotiations  were 
desirable  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  prohibition  of  military  activities, 
in  order  to  attain  a wider  realization  of  the  objective  of  reserving  the 
ocean  floor  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes:  in  this  connexion,  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Sweden  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  (CCD/271 ) for  the  inclusion  in  the 
Treaty  of  an  additional  article  to  that  effect.8 

5.  Some  delegations,  taking  into  account  the  broad  mandate  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor 
beyond  the  Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction  reviewed  the  implications 
of  certain  provisions  in  the  draft  Treaty  in  the  light  of  the  work 
already  carried  out  by  the  Committee.  The  importance  of  safeguard- 
ing the  common  areas  of  agreement  reached  in  the  Committee  was 
stressed.  In  this  connexion,  reference  was  made  to  the  Committee’s 
work  in  formulating  legal  principles,  in  particular  to  the  concept, 
accepted  by  many  States^  of  the  ocean  floor  beyond  national  jurisdic- 
tion heing  acommonhentage  ofmankindand  consequently  being  re- 
served exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes,  as  well  as  to  the  concept  of 
the  use  of  this  area  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind,  taking  into  account 
the  special  needs  of  developing  countries,  and  to  other  elements  which 
would  be  incorporated  in  an  international  regime  to  apply  to  the  area. 

6.  In  their  comments  on  various  provisions  of  the  draft  Treaty, 
which  in  a number  of  instances  were  stated  to  be  preliminary,  delega- 
tions raised  some  specific  considerations,  among  them  the  following : 
the  legal  implications  of  the  draft  Treaty  arising  from  what  some 
delegations  considered  an  uimecessary  reference  to  the  Convention  on 
the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone  done  at  Geneva  on  29 
April  1958,3  4 which  up  to  the  present  time  had  not  been  adhered  to  by 
a majority  of  countries  and,  m this  connexion,  some  delegations  as- 
serted that  the  disclaimer  clause  was  not  sufficient  and  suggestions 
were  made  to  eliminate  this  difficulty;  the  preservation  of  the  rights 
of  States  recognized  by  customary  international  law  and  existing 
conventions  on  the  law  of  the  sea ; the  desirability  of  defining  the 
types  of  Weapons  and  activities  covered  in  the  draft  Treaty,  and  their 
relationship  to  the  protection  of  the  living  and  mineral  resources  of 
the  marine  environment;  stress  was  laid  on  the  need  for  adequate  con- 
trol; in  this  respect,  the  need  was  also  emphasized  to  ensure  the  par- 
ticipation in  the  verification  procedures  of  representatives  of  the 
coastal  State  concerned  and  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  coastal  States 
on.  the  continental  shelf  in  accordance  with  international  law— refer- 
ences were  also  made  to  the  proposals  made  in  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  by  Brazil  (CCD/267)5  and  Canada 
(CCD/270) : 6 attention  was  also  drawn  to  the  possibility  of  verifica- 
tion by  an  international  agency  which  might  be  established,  as  well  as 


3 Ante,  p.  486. 

4 15  UST  1606. 

6 Ante , pp.  445-447. 

0 Ante,  pp.  481-482. 
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to  the  need  for  saf  eguarding  recognized  rights  of  coastal  States ; the 
suggestion  was  made  that  it  would  be  useful  to  distinguish,  in  view  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  marine  environment,  between  observation, 
verification  and  inspection  procedures ; the  need  was  also  stressed  to 
reserve  the  maximum,  possible  area  of  the  ocean  floor  for  peaceful 
purposes,  and  consequently  to  use  a formulation  which  would  not 
convey  the  impression  that  coastal  States  are  expected  to  emplace 
weapons  where  prohibition  is  not  contemplated  by  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  draft. 

7.  The  related  point  was  also  suggested  that,  while  the  mandate  of 
the  Committee  was  restricted  to  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  be- 
yond national  jurisdiction,  the  mandate  of  the  Conference  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament  was  not  so  restricted ; that  the  application  of 
the  draft  Treaty  included  areas  within  national  jurisdiction,' but  that 
the  position  of  States  on  the  continental  shelf  and  on  the  territorial 
sea  should  in  no  way  be  prejudiced  by  the  draft  Treaty.  It  was  also 
stated  that  the  draft  Treaty  could  not  in  any  way  prejudge  the  legal 
regime  to  be  established  for  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  beyond 
national  jurisdiction. 

8.  The  hope  was  expressed  that,  in  view  of  the  importance  and 
complexity  of  the  matter,  the  implications  of  the  draft  Treaty  rele- 
vant to  the  Committee’s  mandate  would  be  considered  in  greater 
depth  by  the  Committee  at  its  next  substantive  session. 

9.  Since  the  Committee’s  consideration  of  the  question  was  of  a 
limited  and  preliminary  character,  the  views  expressed  do  not  reflect 
the  considered  opinion  of  the  Committee  as  a whole,  nor  do  the  points 
mentioned  above  represent  a detailed  summary  of  the  views  expressed, 
which  are  shown  in  the  summary  records. 


Remarks  by  President  Nixon  on  Ratification  of  the  Non- 
proliferation Treaty,  November  24,  1969 1 

NUCLEAR  NONPROLIFERATION  TREATY 

Ladies  and  gentlemen : We  have  invited  you  here  today  to  witness 
the  signing  of  the  instrument  of  ratification  of  the  Treaty  on  the 
Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  to  which  the  Senate  gave  its 
advice  and  consent  on  March  13  of  this  year.2 

This  act  of  ratification  completes  a process  which  has  spanned  the 
administrations  of  three  Presidents  in  which  this  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated, and  it  is  now  being  ratified. 

It  is  our  hope  that  after  the  ratification  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  necessary  additional  number  of  nations  will  ratify  the 
treaty  so  that  it  will  go  into  effect. 

In  speaking  of  this  treaty,  we  believe  that  this  action  today  under- 
lines the  commitment  of  this  nation,  not  only  for  a policy  of  limiting 
armaments  generally  but  also  to  reduce  those  areas  of  conflict  that 


1 Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Dec.  15, 1969,  p.  544. 

2 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465.  See  also  ante,  pp.  78-97. 
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potentially  would  result  in  a threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
world. 

Finally,  I believe  that  this  act  of  ratification  clearly  demonstrates 
that  this  nation,  through  the  administrations  of  all  our  Presidents  in 
this  century,  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  peace,  and  we  will  continue 
to  pursue  that  cause  in  every  possible,  effective  way. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  I think,  will  explain  to  you  the  final  action 
with  regard  to  the  treaty  and  the  ceremony  which  will  be  scheduled  at 
that  time.  We  have  not  set  the  date  for  it.3 


Soviet  Draft  Resolution  Introduced  in  the  First  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly:  Chemical  and  Biological 
Weapons,  November  24,  1969*  1 

The  General  Assembly , 

Recalling  its  resolutions  2162  B (XXI)  of  5 December  1966 2 and 
2454  A (XXIII)  of  20  December  1968, 3 

Deeply  aware  that  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biolog- 
ical) weapons  would  constitute  a serious  threat  to  mankind  and  that 
the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  such  weapons  are 
therefore  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  security  of  peoples, 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  17  June  1925  for  the 
Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  and  Other 
Gases  and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare4  is  an  effective 
international  agreement  which  plays  an  important  role  in  the  averting 
of  a chemical  and  bacteriological  war, 

Considenng  it  to  be  urgently  necessary  to  take  further  measures 
leading  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons  from  the  arsenals  of  States  and  to  the  destruction  of  such 
weapons, 

Having  regard  also  to  the  conclusions  on  these  lines  in  the  report  of 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  on  “Chemical  and  bac- 
teriological (biological)  weapons  and  the  effects  of  their  possible  use” 
which  was  prepared  by  a group  of  highly  qualified  international 
experts, 

1.  Recognizes  the  need  to  conclude  as  soon  as  possible  a Conven- 
tion on  the  prohibition  of  the  development,  production  and  stock- 
piling of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  on 
the  destruction  of  such  weapons ; 

2.  Considers  that  such  a Convention  should  provide  for  the  full 
prohibition  of  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemi- 

3 The  treaty  entered  into  force  Mar.  5, 1970. 

1 A/C.  1/L.  487,  Nov.  24, 1969.  The  resolution  was  cosponsored  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  9 other  countries : Bulgaria,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Mongolia,  Poland,  Romania,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  and  Cuba.  It  was  withdrawn  on 
Dec.  9, 1969,  in  favor  of  the  32-power  resolution  (A/C.1/L.500),  approved  by  the 
G.A.  on  Dec.  16  (pt  B of  res.  2603  (XXIV),  post,  pp.  717-719. 

2 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1966,  pp.  798-799. 

3 Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  793-795. 

4 Post,  pp.  764-765. 
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cal  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  the  exclusion  of 
these  means  of  warfare  from  the  arsenals  of  States  through  their 
destruction  or  diversion  for  peaceful  uses ; 

3.  Recommends  that  in  reaching  agreement  on  the  text  of  such  a 
Convention  full  account  should  be  taken  of  the  draft  Convention  on 
the  Prohibition  of  the  Development,  Production  and  Stockpiling  of 
Chemical  and  Bacteriological  (Biological)  Weapons  and  on  the  De- 
struction of  such  Weapons  contained  in  document  A/7655;5 

4.  Requests  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to 
conduct  negotiations  as  a matter  of  urgency  with  a view  to  reaching 
agreement  on  the  text  of  a Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the 
development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriolog- 
ical (biological)  weapons  and  on  the  destruction  of  such  weapons; 

5.  Requests  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  report  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  its  twenty-fifth  session  on  the  results  of  these 
negotiations; 

6.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  transmit  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  all  documents  and  records  of  the 
First  Committee  relating  to  questions  connected  with  the  problem  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons. 


Statement  by  the  French  Representative  (de  Chevigny)  to 


the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  Novem- 
ber 24,  1969*  1 


It  is  now  ten  years  since,  on  20  November  1959,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  unanimously  adopted  resolution  1378 
(XIV)  which  expressed 

. . . the  hope  that  measures  leading  towards  the  goal  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  effective  international  control  will  be  worked  out  in  detail 
and  agreed  upon  in  the  shortest  possible  time2 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Secretary-General  and  we  appreciate  the 
interest  he  shows  in  questions  of  disarmament.  We  are  grateful  to 
him  for  having  reminded  us  of  that  resolution  in  the  introduction 
to  his  annual  report,  but  we  are  also  aware  that  he  has  not  invited  us 
to  celebrate  its  anniversary. 

A decade  has,  as  a matter  of  fact,  gone  by.  Every  year  this  Com- 
mittee meets  to  consider  its  item  on  disarmament.  The  Geneva  Com- 
mittee has  held  more  than  400  meetings.  Can  we  honestly  congratulate 
ourselves  on  having  made  any  substantial  progress  along  the  road 
sketched  out  in  1959  ? There  is  one  figure  that  will  suffice  to  suggest 
the  answer : as  the  Secretary-General  indicates,  expenditures  of  arma- 
ments have  increased  from  $120,000  million  in  1962  to  $200,000  million 
this  year. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  intention  of  the  French  delegation  to  raise  a 
discordan  * voice  at  this  time  when  conversations,  the  particular  im- 

5 Ante,  pp.  455-457. 

1 A/G.1/PV.  1698,  pp.  21-27. 

2 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-1959,  vol.  II,  p.  1545. 
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portance  of  which  we  welcome  and  which  we  view  with  sympathy, 
have  just  begun  at  Helsinki ; nor  do  we  wish  to  ignore  or  under- 
estimate the  interest  to  be  found  in  certain  partial  measures.  But  in- 
asmuch as  the  first  item  in  our  debates  is  always-entitled  “Question  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament”,  it  seems  to  us  fitting  to  recall  the 
meaning  of  that  expression,  to  show  how  it  differs  from  the  formulas 
that  are  at  times  submitted  for  our  consideration  and,  in  a word,  to 
consider  what  are  the  characteristics  and  conditions  of  such  an  under- 
taking. Doubtless  too,  it  will  result  in  better  understanding  of  the 
reasons  for  our  attitude  in  the  course  of  this  debate  if  we  recall  a 
doctrine  which,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  remains  constant. 

Partial  measures,  or  simply  bilateral  arrangements  obviously  do 
not  reflect  the  general  and  complete  nature  that  should,  according  to 
the  desires  of  our  Organization,  characterize  a genuine  undertaking  of 
disarmament. 

To  avoid  the  dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons  is,  beyond  question, 
a useful  objective.  The  French  Government  has  always  considered 
that  the  nuclear  States  should  in  no  way,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
encourage  any  dissemination  that  would  be  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  the  world  at  large,  and  France,  as  is  well  known,  will  behave  in  this 
area  exactly  as  do  those  States  that  decide  to  adhere  to  the  non- 
proliferation treaty.8  But  to  preclude  States  that  do  not  possess 
nuclear  weapons  from  the  possibility  of  acquiring  them,  and  to  pre- 
vent dissemination  without  undertaking  to  eliminate  the  existing 
stockpiles,  do  not  represent  a real  disarmament  measure. 

Limiting  the  growth  of  armaments  among  Powers  already  over- 
armed,  in  the  interest  of  preserving  the  strategic  balance  and  for 
financial  reasons,  does  constitute  a political  gesture  that  would  favour 
a relaxation  of  tensions.  Like  many  others,  having  received  with 
favour  the  announcement  of  the  opening  of  the  talks,  we  would  be 
gratified  to  see  any  agreement  reached  that  could  decrease  tension  in 
the  world.  But  any  such  endeavour,  for  the  time  being  necessarily  of 
a purely  bilateral  nature,  in  no  way  diminishes  the  already  excessive 
capacity  for  killing  that  exists  in  the  arsenals  of  the  world.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  slow  down  the  armaments  race,  but  that  again 
is  not  disarmament. 

To  prevent  the  militarization  of  new  areas  that  have  been  opened 
to  the  activities  of  man  is  indeed  a desirable  goal.  As  has  been  done 
in  the  areas  of  the  Antarctic  and  of  outer  space,  this  rule  should  be 
applied  also  to  the  area  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor.  And  in  this 
regard,  we  have  expressed  our  support  of  the  principle  that  those 
areas  should  not  be  militarized,  at  the  same  time  recalling,  in  the 
specialized  Committee  created  by  the  United  Nations,  that  me  study 
of  that  principle  should  not  be  isolated  from  the  other  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor.  But  quite  obviously,  there  will 
be  no  real  disarmament  as  long  as  States  keep  their  means  for  offence 
intact. 

In  brief,  disarmament  does  not  consist  in  the  taking  of  partial 
measures  the  most  certain  effect  of  which  is  to  confirm,  actually,  the 
nuclear  monopoly  of  a few  States  and,  ultimately,  to  cause  the  secu- 
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rity  of  the  world  to  be  dependent  on  a delicate  balance  which  could 
be  upset  at  any  moment. 

The  fact  that  everyone  is  aware  of  the  precariousness  of  such  a 
situation  is  shown  both  by  the  misgivings  expressed  last  year  at  the 
Conference  of  Non-Nuclear  States  and  by  the  debates  that  have  de- 
veloped during  this  session  in  the  course  of  the  work  of  the  First 
Committee. 

The  true  problem  is,  in  fact,  to  respond  to  the  world’s  need  for 
security.  And  since  the  efforts  now  under  way,  whatever  may  be  their 
usefulness,  do  not  succeed  in  calming  our  apprehensions,  we  should 
once  more  devote  ourselves  to  the  task  of  defining  the  characteristics 
and  the  conditions  for  a disarmament  that  could  meet  that  demand. 

The  most  virulent  threat  resides  in  the  nuclear  danger.  Hence  in  our 
opinion  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  have  measures  of  disarma- 
ment affect  this  category  of  weapons  by  exercising  the  necessary  re- 
straints first  of  all  on  the  vehicles  for  the  nuclear  weapon — the 
missiles,  the  means  of  delivery — and  also  by  trying  to  work  out  pro- 
hibitions on  the  manufacture  of  such  weapons  as  well  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  stocks.  The  negotiations,  if  they  are  to  be  successful,  must  be 
held  first  of  all  between  States  which  possess  atomic  weapons  and 
which  are  therefore  likely  to  take  upon  themselves  the  necessary 
commitments. 

For  its  part  France,  which,  in  a nuclear  world,  provided  itself  with 
atomic  weapons  for  purely  defensive  purposes,  asserts  once  again  that 
it  holds  itself  ready  to  participate  in  any  initiative  that  would  tend  to 
do  away  with  the  atomic  threat.  My  country  would  be  the  first  to 
rejoice  if,  under  an  agreement  on  real  disarmament,  it  could  envisage 
giving  up  its  own  nuclear  resources. 

The  task  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  also  requires  that 
nuclear  disarmament  measures  should  be  accompanied  by  a reduction 
in  conventional  weapons  effected  in  such  a fashion  that  no  imbalance 
of  forces  resulted  from  passing  through  the  successive  stages.  Such  a 
task  should  obviously  extend  to  biological  and  chemical  weapons,  the 
use  of  which  is  already  prohibited  under  the  Geneva  Protocol 4 and 
for  which  we  should  study  measures  for  the  prohibition  of  their 
manufacture  and  then  measures  for  the  destruction  of  the  stockpiles. 

In  our  opinion  those  are  the  essential  purposes  of  a real  disarma- 
ment policy.  But  to  commit  oneself  to  achieve  those  objectives  would 
have  little  meaning  if  at  the  very  outset  of  any  negotiations  there  was 
not  a common  will  to  accept  strict  control  on  the  application  of  the 
decisions  reached.  I think  it  may  not.  be  useless  to  stress  the  need  for 
some  control,  as  was  provided — and  this  we  know — in  the  resolution 
adopted  unanimously  in  1959.  In  our  opinion  that  continues  to  be 
the  essential  prerequisite  for  authentic  disarmament. 

In  recalling  that  position,  we  entertain,  as  will  be  understood,  cer- 
tain reservations  about  the  language  used  in  the  draft  treaty  on  the 
sea-bed  and  ocean  floor,5  which  talks  no  longer  of  international  control 
but  of  verification  by  unilateral  observation,  or  about  the  absence  of 


4 Post,  pp.  764-765. 

5 Ante,  pp.  507-509. 
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any  reference  to  the  very  concept  of  control  in  a draft  convention  on 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.6 

Those  are  the  aims  and  conditions  for  true  disarmament.  If  we 
commit  ourselves  to  this  task  with  a desire  to  succeed,  that  makes  it 
incumbent  upon  States,  and  in  the  first  instance  incumbent  upon  the 
nuclear  Powers,  to  come  to  agreement,  which  presupposes  a stubborn 
search  for  a deep  and  lasting  relaxation  of  tension.  We  repeat  in  this 
connexion  that  we  welcome  with  interest  any  initiative  that  would 
contribute  precisely  to  a relaxation  of  tension  and  would  prepare  the 
way  for  this  detente. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  only  deplore  the  fact  that  the  work  and 
studies  on  collateral  and  partial  measures,  no  matter  how  justified 
they  may  be,  finally  may  distract  us  from  what  should  continue  to  be 
our  common  objective.  By  the  attitude  that  we  take  every  year  in  this 
Committee  we  wish  above  all  to  recall  that  the  great  task  of  dis- 
armament, to  which  the  French  Government  is  ready  to  devote  its 
best  efforts,  is  still  before  us  and  that  it  is  essentially  on  this  subject 
that  each  of  us  should  assume  our  responsibilities. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  {Extract], 
November  25,  1969*  1 


At  this  stage  of  the  First  Committee’s  consideration  of  disarmament 
problems,  the  Soviet  delegation  would  like  to  follow  up  its  statement 
of  17  November 2 by  settmg  forth  in  more  detail  the  position  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  matter  of  the  complete  prohibition  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapons,  and  we  should  like  in  passing  to  touch 
on  some  other  points. 

There  is  an  increasing  awareness  by  the  peoples  of  the  world  of  the 
growing  danger  of  the  waging  of  war  with  the  use  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  sev- 
eral countries  there  are  intensive  development,  production  and  stock- 
piling of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.  Tests  of  new  weapons 
of  this  kind  are  being  carried  out.  The  progress  made  in  chemical  and 
biological  sciences  brings  great  benefits  to  mankind  but  also  makes  it 
possible  to  develop  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.  Today  in 
the  world  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  poisonous  sub- 
stances produced  every  year.  The  stockpiles  are  sufficient  to  cause 
incalculable  harm  to  the  world’s  population  and  to  animal  and  vege- 
table life  on  our  planet.  The  adoption  of  measures  for  the  final 
prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  would  be  ex- 
tremely timely.  For  that  reason  a group  of  socialist  countries  pro- 
posed the  placing  on  the  agenda  of  this  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  the  question  of  the  concluding  of  a convention  to  pro- 
hibit the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and 


c Ante,  pp.  455-457. 

1 A/C.l/PV.  1699,  pp.  38-57. 

2 Ante,  pp.  546-556. 
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bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  for  the  destruction  of  such 
weapons. 

On  18  November  the  representative  of  Poland,  Ambassador  Kulaga, 
introduced  this  proposal  in  great  detail.3 

We  are  indeed  glad  to  note  that  the  need  for  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  is  a matter 
of  great  interest  to  the  participants  in  this  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  debates  on  disarmament  in  this  Committee  furnish 
abundant  proof  of  that  fact. 

In  the  past,  mankind  erected  many  obstacles  to  the  employment  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons.  Of  these  the  most 
important  was  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  17  June  1925,  prohibiting  the 
use  of  poisonous  gases  and  other  similar  substances.4  That  important 
international  agreement  has  played  an  important  role  in  preventing 
the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  in  war- 
fare. The  significance  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  has  been  confirmed  in 
recent  years,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  number  of  countries  that  have 
adhered  to  it.  The  General  Assembly  has,  in  several  resolutions,  con- 
firmed the  importance  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  and  condemned  the 
actions  of  States  running  counter  to  the  objectives  and  principles  of 
that  agreement^  at  the  same  time  appealing  to  countries  not  yet  hav- 
ing done  so  to  sign  and  ratify  the  Protocol. 

In  July  of  this  year  Secretary-General  U Thant  addressed  an 
appeal  to  all  States 

...  to  accede  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925 ; 

To  make  a dear  affirmation  that  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  Geneva 
Protocol  applies  to  the  use  in  war  of  all  chemical,  bacteriological  and  biological 
agents  . . . 

...  to  reach  agreement  to  halt  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling 
of  all  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  agents  for  purposes  of  war  and 
to  achieve  their  effective  elimination  from  the  arsenal  of  weapons.6 

Thus,  together  with  the  need  further  to  reinforce  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925,  the  urgent  need  has  arisen  to  take  the  next  step,  that 
is  to  ensure  internationally  not  only  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  but  also  the  prohibition  of  their 
development,  production  and  stockpiling.  That  would  make  it  possible 
to  settle  once  and  for  all  the  problem  of  the  complete  elimination  from 
the  life  of  man  of  all  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons. 

In  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  concerning  chemical,  bac- 
teriological (biological)  weapons  and  the  effects  of  their  possible  use, 
submitted  to  the  General  Assembly,  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
dangers  involved  in  the  possible  employment,  in  our  time,  of  such 
weapons.  Those  who  would  dare  to  use  weapons  of  these  types  could 
not  predict  what  the  effects  of  their  use  would  be,  either  as  regards 
their  direct  action  or,  more  particularly,  as  regards  their  long-term 
effect  on  man  and  his  environment.  What  would  happen  if  some 
country  decided  to  resort  to  the  use  of  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  in  order  artificially  to  spread  infectious  diseases?  In  such  a 


* Ante,  pp.  556-564. 
*Post,  pp.  764-765. 
8 Ante,  p.  267. 
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case  the  country  would  prefer  to  use  the  strongest  possible  type  of 
such  weapons  available  to  it,  a type  against  which  a potential  ad- 
versary would  have  no  counter-measures  ready.  The  same  applies  to 
chemical  substances.  And  even  if  their  use  was  confined  to  limited 
areas  initially,  the  effect  of  winds,  fall-out  and  the  natural  movements 
of  water  would  tend  to  disseminate  toxic  chemical  substances  far  be- 
yond the  area  in  which  they  were  first  used.  Their  long-term  effects 
could  of  course  be  extremely  nefarious  for  mankind. 

An  important  conclusion  of  the  Secretary-General’s  report  is  the 
fact  that  not  only  the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  but 
the  very  developing  and  testing  of  them  as  well  constitute  a danger. 
This  gives  rise  to  a climate  of  suspicion  and  mistrust  in  relations 
among  States.  Its  influence  on  international  relations  is  an  unhealthy 
one.  Even  on  the  purely  technical  level  it  carries  serious  perils  for 
mankind.  In  recent  years  several  accidents  involving  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  have  occurred.  In  this  connexion 
the  representative  of  the  Byelorussian  SSR  today  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  on  the  island  of  Okinawa,  as  a result  of  a leakage  of 
nerve  gas  in  the  summer  of  1969,  twenty-four  persons  had  to  be  hos- 
pitalized. It  is  a well-known  fact  that  such  repositories  of  toxic  sub- 
stances can  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  which  means  that 
mortally  dangerous  gases  are  transported  over  long  distances,  and 
there  is  no  guarantee  whatsoever  agamst  the  occurrence  of  an  accident 
that  could  have  extremely  dangerous  consequences  to  millions  of 
people.  A plane  crash  or  an  accident  to  a ship  or  train  transporting 
such  substances  could  turn  into  a catastrophe  for  millions  of  human 
beings.  In  the  last  four  years,  according  to  the  American  Press,  the 
United  States  has  had  to  evacuate  thirty-nine  centres  of  population 
because  of  accidents  to  trains  transporting  toxic  chemical  substances. 

Another  dangerous  aspect  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biolog- 
ical) weapons  is  the  fact  that  countries  that  continue  to  develop  and 
produce  them  might,  in  the  event  of  failure  in  their  military  activities 
carried  on  by  other  means  of  warfare,  take  the  risk  of  using  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons.  Having  started  with  small- 
scale  operations,  such  a country,  as  it  was  dragged  further  and  further 
into  conflict,  would  pass  on  to  the  large-scale  use  of  such  weapons.  It 
might,  for  instance,  begin  by  using  them  against  vegetation,  and 
later  use  them  against  human  beings;  or,  having  begun  with  the  use 
of  tear  gas  or  other  irritant  substances,  it  might  go  on  to  use  the  most 
dangerous  and  lethal  toxic  agents.  The  report  of.  the  Secretary- 
General  states  that  if  a war  were  to  break  out  in  which  such  weapons 
were  employed,  an  escalation  would  he  almost  certain  to  follow,  and 
nobody  could  predict  how  that  would  end.  The  Secretary-General  also 
states  that  the  situation  will  remain  dangerous  as  long  as  various 
States  continue  to  develop,  perfect  and  stockpile  such  weapons. 

It  is  those  considerations  which  are  at  the  basis  of  the  initiative  of 
the  group  of  socialist  countries  which  asked  that  the  Assembly  con- 
sider an  important  and  urgent  matter  entitled  “Conclusion  of  a con- 
vention on  the  prohibition  of  the  development,  production  and  stock- 
piling of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  on 
the  destruction  of  such  weapons”.  This  initiative  is  in  line  with  the 
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efforts  made  by  socialist  States  for  many  years  with  a view  to  reach- 
ing a total  final  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons. 

What  is  the  specific  nature  of  the  draft  convention  proposed  by  the 
socialist  countries? 6 It  has  already  been  said  that  the  main  provision 
of  the  draft  convention  is  its  article  1,  providing  for  the  undertaking 
by  each  State  Party  not  to  develop,  produce,  stockpile  or  otherwise 
acquire  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons.  The  task 
consists  in  barring  the  way  to  the  creation  or  possession  of  such 
weapons.  Article  2 of  the  draft  convention  provides  the  undertaking 
to  destroy  or  to  divert  to  peaceful  uses  all  previously  accumulated 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  in  the  possession  of  the  States 
Parties.  Among  chemical  substances  which  can  be  used  as  weapons, 
there  are  some  which  can  be  used  for  peaceful  aims.  The  draft  con- 
vention provides  for  the  destruction  of  those  substances  which  cannot 
be  used  for  peaceful  purposes,  and  the  diversion  to  exclusively  peace- 
ful uses  of  those  that  can  be  so  diverted.  Thus,  the  first  two  articles  of 
the  draft  convention  aim  at  excluding,  taking  out  of  human  life,  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  which 
would  solve  the  problem  of  eliminating  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons. 

Articles  4,  5 and  6 contain  provisions  relating  to  control  over  re- 
spect of  the  draft  convention.  Control  in  the  case  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons  is  an  extremely  complex  matter  and  it  is  hard 
to  carry  out  in  practice.  This  was  explained  in  detail  today  by  the 
representative  of  the  Byelorussian  SSR.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  production  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  substances  necessary 
for  peaceful  purposes  often  is  in  no  way  different  from  the  military 
production  of  such  substances.  Thus  control  of  an  international  char-  ' 
acter  would  be  tantamount  to  the  intrusion  of  foreign  personnel  in 
chemical  and  biological  enterprises  of  States.  It  would  therefore  seem 
to  be  more  practical  and  appropriate  to  leave  control  to  the  national 
Governments  which  would  see  to  it  that  no  firm,  no  legal  or  physical 
person,  would  produce  chemical  or  bacteriological  (biological)  weap- 
ons. The  Government  would  be  internally  responsible  for  compliance 
with  .this  provision,  and  this  is  what  article  4 of  the  draft  convention 
provides. 

To  strengthen  this  provision,  article  5 contains  an  imdertaking  for 
States  Parties  to  take,  as  soon  as  possible  in  accordance  with  their 
constitutional  procedures,  necessary  legislative  and  administrative 
measures  to  prohibit  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  to  destroy  such 
weapons.  Article  6 of  the  draft  convention  provides  for  co-operation 
in  the  case  of  any  problems  that  may  arise  in  the  application  of  the 
draft  convention — if  one  of  the  States  Parties  has  doubts,  for  in- 
stance, concerning  strict  compliance  with  convention  provisions  on  the 
part  of  other  States  Parties.  Articles  4,  5 and  6 as  a whole  contain  a 
system  of  guarantees  ensuring  compliance  with  provisions  of  the 
draft  convention  by  its  parties. 

I should  like  to  remind  the  Committee  that,  in  view  of  the  difficul- 
ties with  control,  agreements  of  past  years  relating  to  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  did  not  contain  any  verification 

6 See  ante,  pp.  455-457. 
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procedures.  None  the  less,  they  were  active  international  treaties.  This 
one  can  say,  for  instance,  about  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  and  in 
; this  sense  the  proposed  convention  goes  further,  and  this  is  an  addi- 

tional guarantee  that  it  can  become  an  effective  international  agree- 
t ment. 

} An  important  aspect  of  the  draft  convention  is  that  it  relates  to 

; chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons.  Those  two  types 

\ of  weapons  must  in  our  view  be  considered  together.  It  would  be  un- 

? justified  to  divide  them  because  of  their  nature  and  because  of  politi- 

cal considerations.  Contemporary  science  finds  it  difficult  to  establish 
a clear-cut  limitation  between  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons. 
Scientists  who  prepared  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  to  which 
I have  already  alluded  write  that  all  biological  processes  depend  upon 
chemical  or  physical  and  chemical  reactions  and  that  which  today  can 
be  considered  to  be  a biological  agent  can  tomorrow,  because  of 
progress  in  our  knowledge,  be  considered  as  a chemical  agent.  It  is 
no  accident  that  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons 
are  always  examined  together.  The  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  deals 
with  both.  Many  scientific  treatises  relating  to  this  topic  also  do  not 
distinguish  between  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weap- 
ons and  treat  them  as  one  single  problem.  The  same  is  true  here  in 
the  United  Nations  where  they  have  always  been  considered  together. 
They  are  also  dealt  with  as  one  single  problem  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  on  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  and  we 
think  that  many  delegations  are  quite  right  in  criticizing  the  approach 
to  the  problem  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  suggested  in  the  Disarmament  Committee  that  it 
deal  only  with  the  prohibition  of  biological  weapons.7  And  we  dis- 
agree with  the  representative  of  the  Netherlands,  who  said  that  the 
first  step  should  be  taken  first — that  biological  weapons  should  be 
prohibited,  and  then  chemical  weapons.8 * 10  Were  we  to  travel  along  this 

{>ath,  prohibiting  one  weapon,  we  would  in  fact  switch  on  a green 
ight  for  the  development  of  the  other  weapon,  but  in  present  day 
conditions  we  must  say  and  stress  that — in  view  of  the  stockpiles 
already  accumulated  and  of  the  fact  that  many  States  of  the  world 
possess  them — chemical  weapons  are  a particularly  dangerous  type  of 
weapon.  Therefore  to  separate  those  two  types  of  weapons,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  as  advocated 
today  by  the  representative  of  the  Netherlands,  would  be  extremely 
inappropriate  and  even  dangerous.  Many  delegations  here  have 
pointed  to  this  danger  which  is  also  stressed  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  on  the  effects  of  the  possible  use  of  those  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons. 

Throughout  its  existence  the  United  Nations  has  considered  this 
problem  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons,  and  it  has  been 
especially  active  in  this  field  in  recent  years.  The  General  Assembly 
has  taken  useful  measures  and  adopted  useful  resolutions,  such  as 
resolutions  2162  B (XXII)8  and  2454  A (XXIII).18  Following  the 


7 Ante,  pp.  319-321. 

8 A/C.  1/P V.  1699,  pp.  28-31. 

8 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1966,  pp.  798-799. 

10  Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  793-795. 
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appeal  of  the  first  of  those  resolutions,  a group  of  countries  com- 
prising Argentina,  Ghana,  Iceland,  Lebanon,  the  Mongolian  People’s 
Republic,  Madagascar,  Nepal,  Niger,  Nigeria,  Syria,  Sierra  Leone, 
Tunisia  and  others,  acceded  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925. 

In  conformity  with  the  second  resolution,  the  Secretary-General 
drafted  his  report  on  chemical,  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons 
and  the  effects  of  their  possible  use — a report  which  has  been  highly 
praised  by  many  delegations  in  this  Committee  and  outside  it. 

The  adoption  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  proposal  by  a group 
of  socialist  countries  concerning  the  conclusion  of  a convention  on  the 
prohibition  of  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chem- 
ical and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons,  and  the  destruction  of 
such  weapons  would  thus  be  the  next  important  and  logical  step  by 
the  United  Nations  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons.  The  entry  into  force  of  the 
convention  would  be  the  crowning  achievement  of  the  United  Nations 
in  its  efforts  to  prohibit  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons,  since  those  types  of  weapons  would  be  completely  excluded 
from  human  life. 

It  would  have  a favourable  influence  on  the  state  of  international 
relations,  increase  confidence  among  States  and  peoples  nnd  nave  the 
way  for  the  inclusion  of  other  disarmament  agreements.  It  would  not 
be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  a convention  excluding  from  military 
arsenals  a series  of  weapons — among  the  most  dangerous  weapons — 
would  certainly  have  historical  importance.  It  would  be  a serious  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  peace  and  be  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  of 
mankind. 

Yesterday  a group  of  delegations  in  the  First  Committee  intro- 
duced a draft  resolution  (A/C.1/L.487)  which  pertains  to  this  draft 
convention  and  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Committee.  It  draws  attention  to  the  need  to  sign  as  soon  as  possible 
a convention  prohibiting  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  providing 
for  their  destruction.  The  draft  resolution  contains  a request  to  the 
Disarmament  Committee  to  undertake  urgent  negotiations  in  order 
to  reach  agreement  on  the  text  of  the  convention.11 

If  the  General  Assembly  adopted  this  draft  resolution,  we  would 
be  able  to  attain  our  objective : complete  prohibition  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  weapons.  We  hope  that  the  draft  resolu- 
tion will  be  widely  supported  by  delegations  in  the  Committee  and  by 
all  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  delegation  of  the  USSR  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  First  Committee  to  the  urgency  of  this  problem. 
The  Committee  knows  that  as  long  ago  as  1968  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment included  the  question  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biolog- 
ical) weapons  in  its  memorandum  on  certain  urgent  measures  for  the 
cessation  of  the  arms  race  and  for  disarmament.12 

The  course  of  events  in  recent  times,  since  the  publication  of  that 
document,  has  shown  how  well  founded  the  concern  of  the  Soviet 
Government  was  with  regard  to  these  weapons.  This  problem  has  be- 

Ante,  pp.  577-578. 

12  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  468-469. 
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come  even  more  urgent  since  then.  It  is  obvious  that  we  must  not 
waste  time,  that  we  must  act  in  time  to  achieve  the  prohibition  and 
liquidation  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons.  We 
hope  that  Member  States  will  pay  due  attention  to  this  initiative  and 
that  our  desired  objective,  to  free  mankind  from  the  threat  of  chem- 
ical and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  the  chemical  and 
bacteriological  catastrophe  will  be  achieved. 

The  Soviet  delegation  would  like  also  to  deal  with  a matter  already 
dealt  with  by  several  other  delegations — an  international  exchange  oif 
seismological  data — and  comment  upon  the  draft  resolution  on  this 
item  presented  by  the  delegation  of  Canada  and  some  other  coun- 
tries.13 We  have  already  stated  the  views  of  the  USSR  on  this  matter 
in  our  statement  of  17  November.14  The  Soviet  delegation  is  ready  to 
undertake  on  a voluntary  basis  an  exchange  of  seismological  data 
with  other  parties  to  a treaty  on  the  general  prohibition  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests,  and  to  take  part  in  an  international  exchange  of  data 
within  the  framework  of  the  detection  club  proposed  by  Sweden. 

However,  participation  of  States  in  an  international  seismological 
data  exchange  must  not  impose  upon  parties  any  obligations  relating 
to  international  inspection  on  their  territory,  and  the  evaluation  of 
the  data  obtained  must  be  carried  out  not  by  an  international  body 
but  by  each  State  for  itself.  However,  as  can  be  seen  from  operative 
paragraphs  1 and  2 of  the  draft  resolution  introduced  by  Canada  and 
other  delegations,  the  General  Assembly  would  make  requests  to  States 
to  provide  large-scale  information  about  their  seismographic  stations, 
as  a first  step  in  the  exchange  of  seismological  data.  And  there  is  an 
inflexible  time-limit  for  the  provision  of  such  information : 1 May  of 
next  year. 

The  draft  resolution  provides  that  data  on  seismographic  stations 
serve  as  a basis  for  a compulsory  exchange  of  seismological  data ; that 
would  no  longer  be  voluntary.  There  is  a very  serious  negative  aispect 
in  the  draft  resolution  of  Canada  and  some  other  States — namely  that 
it  contains  a discriminatory  formula  against  socialist  States  non- 
Members  of  the  United  Nations,  among  them  the  German  Democratic. 
Republic.  The  draft  resolution  provides'  that  information  be  trans- 
mitted to  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  any  of  the 
specialized  agencies  or  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
or  parties  to  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

In  fact  States  non-members  of  those  international  organizations  but 
parties  to  important  international  agreements  would  be  prevented 
from  taking  part  in  these  measures.  That  discrimination  is  intolerable, 
and  we  object  all  the  more  because  these  are  measures  relating  to  the 
cessation  of  nuclear  weapon  tests ; in  other  words,  a question  that  is 
directly  linked  to  the  Moscow  Treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  nuclear 
weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  outer  space  and  under  water.  This 
Treaty,  as  is  well  known,  contains  the  formula  “all  States”.15  There- 
fore, the  German  Democratic  Republic  is  a fully  equal  party  to  that 
Treaty.  But  now  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  which  is  a party 
to  the  Moscow  Treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapon  tests  in 

13  Identical  with  pt.  A of  6. A.  resolution.  2604  (XXIV),  post,  pp.  710-722. 

« Ante,  pp.  554-555. 

15  Documents  on  Disarmament,  196S,  pp.  291-293. 
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three  environments  would  be  barred  from  taking  part  in  further 
measures  relating  to  the  full  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapon  tests. 

There  are  some  people  who  still  do  not  want  to  take  into  account 
the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  our  world : for  instance,  the  fact  that  for 
over  twenty  years  there  has  been  in  the  centre  of  Europe  a flourishing, 
rapidly  developing  sovereign  State,  the  German  Democratic  Ke- 
public.  For  those  reasons  the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document 
A/C.1/L.485  is  unacceptable  to  the  Soviet  delegation.  That  is  what 
we  wanted  to  tell  the  members  of  the  First  Committee. 

In  our  debate  the  question  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  has  been 
touched  upon  in  connexion  with  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General 
concerning  this  matter.  We  should  like  to  give  our  views  on  this 
subject. 

The  Soviet  delegation  has  studied  carefully  the  report  and  the  an- 
swers of  States  to  the  questions  of  the  Secretary-General.  We  consider 
that,  on  the  basis  of  those  answers,  the  report  is  right  in  its  conclusion 
that  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA),  in  view  of 
its  technical  experience  and  statute  provisions,  is  the  international 
body  which  can  effectively  ensure  the  carrying  out  of  tasks  relating  to 
such  explosions.  That  also  is  in  keeping  with  the  view  of  the  IAEA 
itself  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  its  Board  of  Governors,  which 
stresses  that  the  function  of  the  international  body  mentioned  in  arti- 
cle V of  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  is  within  the  technical  compe- 
tence and  purview  of  the  Agency  and  within  its  statute  obligations.16 

This  report,  as  is  well  known,  was  supported  by  all  member  States 
of  the  IAEA,  which  unanimously  approved  it  at  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Agency  and  dispatched  it  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  clearly  expresses  the  attitude  of  the  majority  of 
the  States  of  the  world  to  this  problem.  And  this  is  fully  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Government,  which,  in  its  letter  to  the  Secretary- 
General,  underlined  that  the  IAEA  as  at  present  constituted  pos- 
sessed the  necessary  qualifications  to  discharge  its  duties  in  the  field 
of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  under  the  non-proliferation  Treaty.17 
The  letter  indicates  that  the  Soviet  Union  intends,  in  full  awareness 
of  its  responsibility,  to  carry  out  its  obligations  under  the  Treaty  as 
far  as  services  to  be  rendered  in  this  field  are  concerned. 

May  we  note  in  passing  that  the  Agency  has  already  started  some 
practical  work  in  the  field  of  studying  the  possibility  of  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions,  by  collecting  and  summarizing  scientific  and  tech- 
nical information  and  organizing  meetings  of  specialists  to  study  the 
economic  and  technical  aspects  of  the  problem.  The  possibilities  of 
using  such  explosions  must,  of  course,  be  viewed  in  the  right  perspec- 
tive since,  as  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General,  the 
technology  in  (his  field  is  only  in  its  first  stages  and  further  investiga- 
tions are  required. 

We  should  like  to  say  that  the  Soviet  Union,  wishing  to  contribute 
to  this  useful  work  of  the  IAEA,  recently  transmitted  to  it  several 
technical  reports  of  Soviet  scientists  examining  the  practical  aspects 
of  possible  peaceful  nuclear  explosions.  As  stressed  by  the  Soviet  dele- 


16  For  the  IAEA  views,  see  ante,  pp.  362-303  and  A/7078,  pp.  41-46.  The 
treaty  may  be  found  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  IMS,  pp.  161-405. 

17  A/7678,  pp.  36-37. 
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gation  at  the  General  Conference  of  the  IAEA,  such  information  will 
continue  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Agency  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  future. 

We  think  that  the  United  Nations  might  express  its  satisfaction 
with  the  work  done  by  the  Agency  in  this  field  since  it  contributes  to 
progress  and  improvement  in  the  well-being  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Those  were  the  additional  ideas  which  the  Soviet  delegation 
thought  it  necessary  to  present  in  connexion  with  the  disarmament 
problems  .being  considered  in  this  Committee. 


Three-Power  Draft  Resolution  Introduced  in  the  First 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Chemical  and 
Biological  Weapons,  November  25,  1969 1 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  2454  A(  XXIII)  of  20  December  1968, 2 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  of  1 July 
1969  on  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  the 
effects  of  their  possible  use,3 

Noting  with  approval  the  conclusions  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  and  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  foreword  to  this 
report, 

Noting  also  the  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  at 
the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  and"  during  the 
twenty-fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  for  the  Prohi- 
bition of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  other  Gases, 
and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare,  signed  at  Geneva  on 
17  June  1925, 4 5 

Noting  with  deep  concern  that  the  possible  use  of  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological (biological)  weapons  is  fraught  with  serious  escalation 
both  in  the  use  of  more  dangerous  weapons  belonging  to  the  same 
class  and  of  the  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 

Believing  that  the  elimination  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) weapons  from  military  arsenals  would  constitute  an  impor- 
tant step  towards  reaching  agreement  on  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament under  effective  international  control, 

1.  Reaffirms  resolution  2162  B (XXI)  of  5 December  1966®  and 
calls  anew  for  strict  observance  by  all  States  of  the  principles  and 
objectives  of  the  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of 
Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological 
Methods  of  Warfare,  signed  at  Geneva  on  17  June  1925 ; 


XA/C.1/L.  488,  Nov.  25,  1969.  The  resolution  was  cosponsored  by  Hungary, 
Mongolia,  and  Poland.  It  was  withdrawn  on  Dee.  9,  1969,  in  favor  of  the  32- 
power  resolution  (A/C.1/L.500),  approved  by  the  G.A.  on  Dec.  16  (pt  B of 
res.  2603  (XXIV),  post,  pp.  717-719. 

2 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  793-795. 

3 Ante,  pp.  264-298. 

4 Post,  pp.  764-765. 

5 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1966,  pp.  798-799. 
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2.  Urges  all  States,  which  have  not  yet  done  so,  to  accede  to,  or 
ratify  the  Geneva  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of 
Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  other  Gases  and  of  Bacteriological 
Methods  of  Warfare  in  the  course  of  1970  in  commemoration  of  the 
forty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  signing  and  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  United  Nations ; 

3.  'Welcomes  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  of  1 July  1969 
as  an  authoritative  statement  on  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  (Bio- 
logical) Weapons  and  on  the  effects  of  their  possible  use,  and  ex- 
presses its  appreciation  to  the  Secretary-General  and  to  the  consul- 
tant-experts, who  assisted  him; 

4.  Reguests  the  Secretary-General  to  publicize  the  report  in  as 
many  languages  as  is  considered  desirable  and  practicable; 

5.  Recommends  to  all  Governments  the  wide  distribution  of  the 
report  through  various  media  of  communication,  so  as  to  acquaint 
public  opinion  with  its  contents,  and  invites  the  specialized  agencies, 
regional  intergovernmental  organizations  and  national  and  interna- 
tional non-governmental  organizations  to  use  their  facilities  to  make 
the  report  widely  known. 


News  Conference  Remarks  by  President  Nixon  on  Chem- 
ical and  Biological  Weapons,  November  25,  1969  1 

Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I have  just  completed  a meeting  with  the  legislative  leaders  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  the  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committees. 

In  that  meeting,  we  discussed  some  major  initiatives  in  the  disarma- 
ment field,  initiatives  that  are  the  result  of  decisions  that  have  been 
made  after  a Security  Council  meeting  that  was  held  last  week. 

I would  like  to  summarize  the  decisions  that  have  been  made  as  a 
result  of  the  Security  Council  meeting  and  the  meetings  with  the 
legislative  leaders,  and  also  to  indicate  the  actions  that  we  hope  will 
be  taken  by  the  Senate  to  affirm  the  decisions  that  the  administration 
has  made. 

The  United  States  is  taking  two  steps  today  toward  advancing  the 
cause  of  peace  and  reducing  the  terror  of  war.  Since  this  administra- 
tion took  office,  the  National  Security  Council  has  been  reviewing  our 
policy  regarding  chemical  warfare  and  biological  warfare.  This  has 
been  the  first  thorough  review  ever  undertaken  of  this  subject  at  the 
Presidential  level. 

I recall  during  the  8 years  that  I sat  on  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil in  the  Eisenhower  administration  that  these  subjects,  insofar  as  an 
appraisal  of  what  the  United  States  had,  what  our  capability  was, 
what  other  nations  had,  were  really  considered  taboo. 

And  it  was  felt  when  we  came  into  the  administration  that  we 
should  examine  all  of  our  defense  policies  and  defense  capabilities, 

1 Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents , Dec.  1, 1969,  p.  1661. 
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because  it  has  always  been  my  conviction  that  what  we  don’t  know 
usually  causes  more  fear  than  what  we  do  know. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  in  this  examination  by  the  Security 
Council,  an  unprecedented  examination,  is  to  find  the  facts  and  to 
develop  the  policies  based  on  the  facts  as  they  are,  rather  than  on  our 
fears  as  to  what  the  facts  might  be. 

On  the  basis  of  this  review,  I made  a number  of  decisions  which  I 
believe  will  sharply  reduce  the  chance  that  these  weapons,  either 
chemical  or  bacteriological,  will  ever  be  used  by  any  nation. 

First,  in  the  field  of  chemical  warfare,  I hereby  reaffirm  that  the 
United  States  will  never  be  the  first  country  to  use  chemical  weapons 
to  kill.  And  I have  also  extended  this  renunciation  to  chemical  weap- 
ons which  incapacitate. 

I am  asking  the  United  States  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  in 
the  ratification  of  die  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  which  prohibits  the 
first  use  in  war  of  chemical  warfare  weapons.2 

Since  1925,  this  proposal  has  been  affirmed  by  the  United  States  as 
a matter  of  policy,  but  never  approved  by  the  United  States  Senate. 

And  1 have  asked  the  leaders  this  morning  to  expedite  action  in 
this  field. 

These  steps  should  go  a long  way  toward  outlawing  weapons  whose 
use  has  been  repugnant  to  the  conscience  of  mankind. 

Second,  biological  warfare,  which  is  commonly  called  germ  war- 
fare—-this  has  massive,  unpredictable,  and  potentially  uncontrollable 
consequences.  It  may  produce  global  epidemics  and  profoundly  affect 
the  health  of  future  generations. 

Therefore,  I have  decided  that  the  United  States  of  America  will 
renounce  the  use  of  any  form  of  deadly  biological  weapons  that  either 
kill  or  incapacitate. 

Our  bacteriological  programs  in  the  future  will  be  confined  to  re- 
search in  biological  defense,  on  techniques  of  immunization,  and  on 
measures  of  controlling  and  preventing  the  spread  of  disease. 

I have  ordered  the  Defense  Department  to  make  recommendations 
about  the  disposal  of  existing  stocks  of  bacteriological  weapons. 

This  program  of  research  and  development,  incidentally,  can  have 
a very  important  byproduct  for  the  United  States  and  for  the  world, 
because  we  thereby,  we  think,  can  break  new  ground  with  regard  to 
immunization  for  any  kind  of  diseases  that  might  spread  either  na- 
tionally or  internationally. 

The  United  States  positively  shall  associate  itself  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Draft  Convention  prohibiting  the  use  of  biological  weap- 
ons of  warfare  presented  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  U.N. 
Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Conference  on  August  26,  1969.3 

Up  to  this  time,  only  Canada  has  indicated  support  of  this  United 
Kingdom  initiative. 

The  United  States,  as  of  today,  now  indicates  its  support  of  this 
initiative  and  we  hope  that  other  nations  will  follow  suit. 

Mankind  already  carries  in  its  own  hands  too  many  of  the  seeds  of 
its  own  destruction.  By  the  examples  that  we  set  today,  we  hope  to 


2 Post,  pp.  764-765. 

3 Ante,  pp.  431-433. 
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contribute  to  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  understanding  between  all 
nations. 

Thank  you. 


Statement  by  President  Nixon  on  Chemical  and  Biological 
Weapons,  November  25, 1969 1 

Soon  after  taking  office  I directed  a comprehensive  study  of  our 
chemical  and  biological  defense  policies  and  programs.  There  had 
been  no  such  review  in  over  15  years.  As  a result,  objectives  and 
policies  in  this  field  were  unclear  and  programs  lacked  definition  and 
direction. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Security  Council,  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Defense,  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  the  intelligence  com- 
munity, and  other  agencies  worked  closely  together  on  this  study  for 
over  6 months.  These  Government  efforts  were  aided  by  contributions 
from  the  scientific  community  through  the  President’s  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

This  study  has  now  been  completed  and  its  findings  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  National  Security  Council.  I am  now  reporting  the 
decisions  taken  on  the  basis  of  this  review. 

Chemical  Warfare  Program 

As  to  our  chemical  warfare  programs,  the  United  States : 

— Reaffirms  its  oft-repeated  renunciation  of  the  first  use  of  lethal 
chemical  weapons. 

— Extends  this  renunciation  to  the  first  use  of  incapacitating 
chemicals. 

Consonant  with  these  decisions,  the  administration  will  submit  to 
the  Senate,  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification,  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925  which  prohibits  the  first  use  of  “Asphyxiating, 
Poisonous  or  other  Gases  and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  War- 
fare.”2 The  United  States  has  long  supported  the  principles  and  ob- 
jectives of  this  Protocol.  We  take  mis  step  toward  formal  ratification 
to  reinforce  our  continuing  advocacy  of  international  constraints  on 
the  use  of  these  weapons. 

Biological  Research  Program 

Biological  weapons  have  massive,  unpredictable  and  potentially 
uncontrollable  consequences.  They  may  produce  global  epidemics  and 
impair  the  health  of  future  generations.  I have  theref ore  decided  that : 

— The  United  States  shall  renounce  the  use  of  lethal  biological 
agents  and  weapons,  and  all  other  methods  of  biological  warfare. 

— The  United  States  will  confine  its  biological  research  to  defensive 
measures  such  as  immunization  and  safety  measures. 

1 ' Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents,  Dec.  1, 1969,  pp.  1659-1660. 

2 Post,  pp.  764t-765. 
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— The  Department  of  Defense  has  been  asked  to  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  disposal  of  existing  stocks  of  bacteriological  weapons. 

In  the  spirit  of  these  decisions,  the  United  States  associates  itself 
with  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  United  Kingdom  Draft  Con- 
vention which  would  ban  the  use  of  biological  methods  of  warfare.3 
We  will  seek,  however,  to  clarify  specific  provisions  of  the  draft  to 
assure  that  necessary  safeguards  are  included. 

Neither  our  association  with  the  Convention  nor  the  limiting  of 
our  program  to  research  will  leave  us  vulnerable  to  surprise  by  an 
enemy  who  does  not  observe  these  rational  restraints.  Our  intelligence 
community  will  continue  to  watch  carefully  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  biological  programs  of  others. 

These  important  decisions,  which  have  been  announced  today,  have 
been  taken  as  an  initiative  toward  peace.  Mankind  already  carries  in 
its  own  hands  too  many  of  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  By  the 
examples  we  set  today,  we  hope  to  contribute  to  an  atmosphere  of 
peace  and  understanding  between  nations  and  among  men. 

News  Conference  Remarks  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
on  Preliminary  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  {Ex- 
tract}, November  25,  1969 1 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary , the  SALT  talks  in  Helsinki  are  still  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  preliminary  phase , hut  do  you  have  any  impres- 
sions out  of  them  yet? 

A.  Yes,  we  do.  The  impression  we  have  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  quite  serious  about  these  talks,  and  I have  talked  to  some  of  those 
who  are  in  Helsinki  and  they  tell  me  that  the  nature  of  the  talks,  the 
manner  of  dialogue,  is  the  best  of  any  discussion  they  have  had  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  are  serious,  they  are  not  polemical,  and  we 
were  very  encouraged  by  the  general  atmosphere. 

Q.  Is  this  a surprise  ? 

A.  No,  but  we  are  pleased. 

Q.  Why  did  they  put  them  off  so  long , if  they  were  ready  to  he 
forthcoming?  Do  you  have  any  idea? 

A.  No.  I suppose  they  asked  that  question  about  us,  because- we 
delayed  from  the  beginning  of  our  administration  until  June.  I think 
probably  the  reason  was  they  were  having  problems  with  the  Chinese. 
I think  they  wanted  to  get  those  talks  started — the  talks  started  with 
the  Chinese,  Red  Chinese— before  they  went  to  Helsinki. 

Q.  I 8 it  true  the  Department  of  State  wanted  to  go  into  these 
preliminary  talks  with  some  substantive  proposals  hut  that  other 
agencies  of  our  Government  did  not  and  prevailed? 

3 Ante , pp.  431-4S3.  i 

1 Department  of  State  Bulletin t Dec.  22,  1069,  pp.  582-583* 
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A.  No,  I don’t  think  that  is  true.  We  thought  all  along  that  these 
talks  would  be  useful  to  try  to  really  probe  to  see  what  we  could  do 
in  the  final  talks,  and  I think  the  Soviet  Union  took  the  same  attitude. 

Q.  What  doe*  the  Soviet  Union  want? 

A.  Well,  I think  it  is  a little  early  to  tell.  I think  what  they  want 
is  the  same  thing  that  we  want,  at  least  that  is  what  we  hope.  And 
that  is  that  we  can  curb  the  arms  race  and  maintain  the  same  relative 
position  so  that  each  of  us  does  not  have  spend  so  much  money  on 
arms. 

Q.  Do  they  admit  this , by  the  way , that  they  would  like  to  divert 

some  of  their  resources  to  domestic  affairs? 

* 

A.  Well,  I don’t  know  as  I have  ever  had  that  exact  discussion 
with  them,  but  that  clearly  is  the  implication. 

Q,  Well , we  are  going  to — by  Pentagon  testimony — we  are  going 
to  conclude  our  MIRV  [multiple  independently  targeted  reentry  ve- 
hicle] testing  and  more  or  less  perfect  it  by  May  or  June.  Isn't  this 
going  to  make  any  agreement  much  more  difficult  to  enforce? 

A.  Yes,  I think  there  is  a lot  to  that,  but  it  is  just  one  of  those 
facts  of  life  we  will  have  to  face  up  to. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  possibility  of  getting  an  agreement  before 
May  or  June? 

A.  I doubt  it  very  much,  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  imagine 
that  it  could  happen.  We  are  not  sure  what  stage  they  are  in,  and 
they  are  not  sure  what  stage  we  are  in;  and  if  we  proposed  it  too 
aggressively,  they  would  think  that  we  had  completed  our  tests  to  the 
point  where  we  didn’t  need  any  additional  tests,  and  they  would  be 
naturally  suspicious. 

Q.  Right. 

A.  And  vice  versa. 

Q.  But  if  it  does  go  to  May  or  June  and  our  MIRV  is  operational , 
doesn't  anv  agreement  entail  vast  detailed  inspection , and  isn't  this  a 
stuirbling  block  that  the  Soviet-American  arms  talks  have  run  up 
against  for  20  years f 

A.  Yes— but  your  question  suggests  an  incorrect  premise,  and  that 
is  there  is  something  magic  about  May  or  June. 

Q.  Well,  once  we  have  finished  the  MIRV  tests  and  it  is  oper- 
ational— 

A.  What  I am  saying  is  that  it  isn’t  necessarily  the  finish  of  the 
tests  that  counts,. 

Q.  Why  is  that , sir? 

A.  Because  you  don’t  necessarily  have  to  finish  the  tests  in  order 
to  deploy  them.  \ 
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Q.  Oh , we  could  deploy  before — 

A,  Well,  as  I Say,  the  tests  that  run  for  a long  period  of  time  are 
designed  to  give  you  the  maximum  out  of  testing.  Now,  neither  side 
quite  knows  whether  the  other  side  has  tested  enough  so  that  they 
M ould  be  able  to  deploy  them  now. 


Fifteen-Nation  Draft  Resolution  Introduced  in  the  First 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks,  November  26,  1969 1 

The  General  Assembly , 

Recalling  resolution  2456  D (XXIII)  ,2 

Noting  with  satisfaction  that  on  IT  November  1969  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United 
States  of  America  have  initiated  bilateral  negotiations  on  the  limita- 
tions of  offensive  and  defensive  strategic  nuclear-weapon  systems, 
Expressing  the  hope  that  these  negotiations  will  bring  about  early 
and  positive  results  which  would  pave  the  way  for  further  efforts  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  disarmament, 

Convinced  of  the  necessity  for  creating  the  most  favourable  condi- 
tions for  the  achievement  of  that  aim, 

Appeals  to  the  Governments  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  the  United  States  of  America  to  agree,  as  an  urgent  pre- 
liminary measure,  on  a moratorium  on  further  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  new  offensive  and  defensive  strategic  nuclear-weapon  systems. 


1 A/C.1/L.490  and  Adds.  1-2.  The  resolution  was  cosponsored  by  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Burma,  Cyprus,  Ethiopia,  India,  Ireland,  Mall,  Mexico,  Morocco,  Nigeria, 
Pakistan,  Sweden,  U.A.R.,  and  Yugoslavia.  After  defeating  the  five-power  amend- 
ments (post,  p.  637),  the  First  Committee  adopted  the  fifteen-nation  proposal 
by  a vote  of  67  to  0,  with  40  abstentions : 

For— Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Burma,  Burundi,  Ceylon,  Chad, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cyprus,  Dahomey,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Guatemala,  Guyana,  Honduras,  India,  Indonesia, 
Iran,  Ireland,  Israel,  Ivory  Coast,  Jamaica,  -Jordan,  Kenya,  Kuwait,  Lebanon, 
Libya,  Malaysia,  Maldives,  Mali,  Mauritania,  Mexico,  Morocco,  Nepal,  Nica- 
ragua, Niger,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Peru,  Philippines,  Romania,  Rwanda, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Senegal,  Singapore,  Somalia,  Spain,  Sudan,  Sweden,  Thailand, 
Togo,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Tunisia,  Uganda,  U.A.R.,  United  Republic  of  Tan- 
zania, Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia,  Gambia. 

Against — None. 

Abstaining — Algeria,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Byelorussian 
S.S.R.,  Cameroon,  Canada,  Central  African  Republic,  China,  Congo 
(Democratic  Republic  of),  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland,  France, 
Greece,  Hungary,  Iceland,  Italy,  Japan,'  Laos,  Liberia,  Madagascar,  Malta, 
Mauritius,  Mongolia,  Netherlands,  New  ^Zealand,  Norway,  Poland,  Portugal, 
South  Africa,  Swaziland,  Syria,  Turkey,  .Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  U.K.,  U.S. 
The  resolution  later  became  pt.  A of  G.A  ^resolution  2602  (XXIV),  post,  pp.  710- 
711. 

2 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp. '300-80L 
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Canadian  Working  Paper  on  Article  III  of  the  Draft  Treaty 
on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Emplacement  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  and  Other  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  on 
the  Sea-Bed  and  Ocean  Floor  and  the  Sub-Soil  Thereof, 
November  27, 1969  1 

(1)  In  order  to  promote  the  objectives  of  and  ensure  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  each  State  party  to  the  treaty  shall 
have  the  right  to  verify  through  observation  the  activities  of  other 
States  parties  to  the  treaty  on  the  sea -bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  in 
the  subsoil  thereof  beyond  the  zone  referred  to  in  article  I,  provided 
that  observation  does  not  interfere  with  such  activities  or  otherwise 
infringe  rights  recognized  under  international  law. 

(2)  If  after  such  observation  reasonable  doubts  remain  concerning 
the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  assumed  under  the  treaty,  the  State 
party  having  such  doubts  and  the  State  party  that  is  responsible  for 
the  activities  giving  rise  to  the  doubts  shall  consult  with  a view  to 
removing  the  doubts  and,  if  the  doubts  persist,  shall  co-operate  on 
such  further  procedures  for  verification,  as  may  be  agreed,  including 
appropriate  inspection  of  objects,  structures,  installations  or  other 
facilities  that  reasonably  may  be  expected  to  be  of  a kind  described  in 
article  I.  Parties  in  the  region  of  the  activities,  and  any  other  party  so 
requesting,  shall  be  notified  of,  and  may  participate  in,  such  consulta- 
tion and  co-operation. 

(3)  If  the  State  responsible  for  the  activities  giving  rise  to  the 
reasonable  doubts  is  not  identifiable  by  observation  of  the  object, 
structure,  installation  or  other  facility,  the  State  party  having  such 
doubts  shall  notify  and  make  appropriate  inquiries  of  States  parties 
in  the  region  of  the  activities,  and  of  any  other  State  party,  either 
directly,  or  through  appropriate  international  procedures  including 
the  good  offices  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations.  If  it 
is  ascertained  through  these  inquiries  that  a particular  State  party  is 
responsible  for  the  activities,  that  State  party  shall  consult  and  co- 
operate with  other  parties  as  provided  in  paragraph  2 above.  If  the 
identity  of  the  State  party  responsible  for  the  activities  cannot  be 
ascertained  through  these  inquiries,  then  further  verification  proce- 
dures, including  inspection,  may  be  undertaken  by  the  inquiring  State 
party,  which  shall  invite  the  participation  of  the  parties  m the  region 
and  of  any  other  party  desiring  to  co-operate. 

(4)  If  consultation  and  co-operation  pursuant  to  paragraphs  2 
and  3 of  this  article  have  not  removed  the  doubts  concerning  the 
activities  and  there  remains  a reasonable  doubt  concerning  fulfilment 
of  the  obligations  assumed  under  this  treaty,  a State  party  may,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Security  Council,  which  may  take  action  in 
accordance  with  the  Charter. 


1 A/C.l/992,  Nov.  27,  1969.  The  paper  was  submitted  to  the  First  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly.  The  draft  treaty  appears  ante,  pp.  507-509. 
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(5)  Verification  pursuant  to  this  article  may  be  undertaken  by 
any  State  party  using  its  own  means,  or  with  the  full  or  partial 
assistance  of  any  other  State  party,  which  may  be  sought  directly,  or 
indirectly  through  appropriate  international  good  offices  including 
those  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

(6)  All  verification  activities  conducted  pursuant  to  this  treaty 
shall  be  conducted  with  due  regard  for  the  sovereign  or  exclusive 
rights  of  a coastal  State  with  respect  to  the  natural  resources  of  its 
continental  shelf  under  international  law. 


Statement  by  the  Canadian  Representative  (Ignatieff)  to 
the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  Novem- 
ber 28,  1969 1 

When  I spoke  in  this  Committee  on  18  November  I referred  to  the 
Canadian  working  paper  of  8 October  concerning  the  right  of  verifi- 
cation of  the  sea-bed  treaty.2  I stated  then: 

For  our  part  we  are  proceeding  with  consultations  with  a view  to  submitting 
an  amendment  based  on  our  working  paper.  We  shall  be  submitting  this  shortly 
in  order  to  facilitate  a detailed  discussion  of  the  draft  treaty  text  here. 

I repeated  the  pledge  that  I had  given  in  Geneva  that  the  Canadian 
delegation  is  “willing  to  do  our  best  to  try  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
textual  changes  which  would  make  the  sea-bed  treaty  generally  ac- 
ceptable”.3 

Since  I spoke,  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  last  Wednesday  at  our  1701st 
meeting,  in  reply  to  the  point  of  procedure  raised  by  the  Ambassador 
of  Brazil,  stated  that : 

...  it  would  be  in  order  for  any  delegation  to  submit  suggestions  or  proposals 
in  writing  in  any  appropriate  form  such  as  a working  paper.4 

In  response  to  your  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  in  order  to  facil- 
itate further  consideration  of  the  text  of  the  sea-bed  treaty  in  this 
Committee,  I should  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  report  the  progress 
which  has  been  achieved  so  far  m the  consultations  which  we  have 
been  conducting  with  regard  to  draft  article  III  of  the  sea-bed  arms 
control  treaty. 

As  a result  of  those  consultations  I submit  today  a revised  working 
paper  on  article  III  of  the  draft  treaty  contained  in  annex  A of  the 
report  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament.  That 
working  paper  is  contained  in  document  A/C.l/992,  of  27  November 
1 969.°  It  has  the  support  of  several  delegations,  which  will  no  doubt 
make  their  views  known  as  the  discussion  of  the  text  develops.  It  does 
not,  of  course,  purport  to  meet  the  views  and  concerns  of  all  delega- 


1 A/C.1/PV.1703,  pp.  43-48. 

2 For  the  Canadian  paper,  see  ante,  pp.  481-482.  The  draft  sea-bed  treaty  ap- 
pears ante,  pp.  607-509. 

8 A/C.1/PV.1692,  pp.  61-62. 

4 A/C.1/PV.1701,  p.  36. 

8 Supra. 
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tions.  What  I do  believe  is  that  the  content  of  this  working  paper 
goes  a long  way  to  meet  the  criterion  of  general  acceptability  which 
we  have  been  seeking  and  to  which  I referred  in  my  previous  state- 
ment. In  particular,  in  our  view,  it  meets  the  essentials  of  the  position 
reflected  in  the  Canadian  working  paper  which  we  submitted  in 
Geneva  in  the  following  respects  : 

(a)  It  provides  not  only  for  observation,  which  does  not  infringe 
the  rights  of  coastal  States,  but  also  for  procedures  of  inspection  by 
mutual  consent  if  reasonable  doubts  arise,  including  the  participation 
of  all  the  parties  that  might  be  interested ; 

(b)  If  the  observation  or  inspection  gives  rise  to  reasonable 
doubts,  then  States  parties  to  the  treaty  have  a right  to  invoke  inter- 
national procedures,  including  the  good  offices  of  the  Secretary- 
General,  for  assistance; 

(c)  If  necessary,  States  parties  to  the  treaty  have  a right  to 
recourse  to  the  Security  Council  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
Charter; 

(d)  They  have  a right  to  full  or  partial  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assist  in  verification;  and 

(e)  All  verification  activities,  as  paragraph  6 of  the  working 
paper  states  specifically,  must  be  with  due  regard  for  “the  sovereign 
or  exclusive  rights  of  a coastal  State  . . 

I need  hardly  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  time  factor,  and  it 
is  with  that  in  mind  that  I have  put  the  proposal  in  written  form — 
as  you  have  suggested,  Mr.  Chairman — even  though  our  consultations 
are  not  complete,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  assist  the  possibility  of  the 
General  Assembly’s  completing  work  on  the  sea-bed  treaty  at  this 
session.  Needless  to  say,  our  consultations  will  continue  with  any  and 
all  who  wish  to  be  in  touch  with  us  about  this  important  matter. 

While  I am  speaking,  I should  like  to  explain  the  introduction  of 
another  draft  resolution,  this  time  dealing  with  the  question  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  warfare.6  This  is,  in  effect, 
a revised  version  of  the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document 
ENDC/266  of  26  August  1969  which  Canada  submitted  at  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva  and  which  is 
appended  to  the  report  of  that  Committee.7 

We  had  in  mind  then,  as  we  do  now,  that  the  Assembly  requires  an 
opportunity  for  further  study  and  negotiations  at  Geneva  before  pro- 
nouncing on  the  substance  of  the  difficult  problems  raised  in  the  excel- 
lent report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  whole  problem  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)  warfare.  Moreover,  an  important  pro- 
posal dealing  with  biological  warfare  was  introduced  by  the  United 
Kingdom  delegation  at  Geneva.8  Subsequently,  here  in  New  York,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  certain  socialist  countries  introduced  a draft  con- 
vention dealing  with  both  chemical  and  biological  warfare.9 

A draft  resolution  (A/C.1/L.488)  has  been  introduced  by  Hungary, 
Mongolia  and  Poland 10  which  substantially  contains  most  of  the  text 
of  the  draft  which  the  Canadian  delegation  submitted  in  Geneva.  But 

8 Infra. 

7 Ante,  pp.  430-431. 

8 Ante,  pp.  431-433. 

0 Ante,  455-457. 

10  Ante,  pp,  689-590. 
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that  draft  resolution  omits  reference  to  the  United  Kingdom  proposal 
on  biological  warfare  and  omits  reference  to  what  we  believe  is  the 
only  way  in  which  progress  can  be  made  on  the  foundations  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol 11  and  the  work  done  at  the  last  session  in  Geneva, 
namely  by  taking  into  account  the  various  proposals  put  forward  both 
in  the  Assembly  and  in  Geneva:  more  particularly  the  United  King- 
dom draft  convention  and  the  draft  convention  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  socialist  countries,  as  well  as  the  Secretary-General’s  report. 

This  is  not,  in  our  view,  an  unimportant  distinction.  We  agree  with 
draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.488  that  the  most  important  step  that  the 
Assembly  should  take  is  the  reaffirmation  of  support  for  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925  and  the  adherence  to  it  through  ratification  by  as 
many  States  as  possible.  In  this  connexion  we  particularly  welcome 
the  statement  made  by  President  Nixon  on  25  November  initiating 
Congressional  action  on  the  ratification  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  ana 
announcing  the  intention  to  renounce  biological  weapons.12 

Where  we  part  company  with  the  draft  resolution  of  the  three  dele- 
gations is  that  we  believe  that  our  text  does  not  seek  to  prejudice  in 
any  way  the  differing  positions  on  substance  held  by  various  delega- 
tions, and  that  as  paragraph  2 of  operative  section  C makes  clear  in 
our  draft  resolution,  this  Assembly  will  request  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  to  give  “urgent  consideration  to  reaching 
agreement  on  the  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) methods  of  warfare”— I repeat  “the  prohibition  of  chemical 
and  bacteriological  (biological)  methods  of  warfare”— taking  into 
account  all  the  proposals  made. 

That  language,  I believe,  is  responsive  to  the  views  expressed  by 
many  delegations  that  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment should  be  asked  to  study  the  problem  as  a whole,  but  not  over- 
looking any  of  its  constituent  parts.  In  other  words,  where  progress 
needs  to  be  made  is  not  iust  by  banning  weapons,  but  by  dealmg  with 
the  means  of  making  those  weapons,  on  a basis  of  reciprocity  and 
with  verification. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Canadian  delegation  stands  ready  on  this,  as  on 
all  other  proposals  before  the  Committee,  to  seek  a reasonable  con- 
sensus which,  of  course,  is  the  only  way  in  which  progress  on  arms 
control  and  disarmament  can  proceed. 


Nine-Power  Draft  Resolution  Introduced  In  the  First 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Chemical  and 
Biological  Weapons,  November  28, 1969 1 

The  General  Assembly , 

Recalling  its  resolution  2454  A (XXIII)  of  20  December  1968, 8 

11  Post,  pp.  764-765. 

“Ante,  pp.  592-693. 

1 A/C.1/L.491,  Nov.  28, 1969.  The  resolution  was  cosponsored  by  the  following 
countries:  Australia,  Canada,  Chad.  Cyprus,  Ghana,  Netherlands,  Nigeria, 
Uganda,  U.K.  It  was  withdrawn  Dec.  9, 1969,  in  favor  of  the  32-power  resolution 
(A/C.1/L.500),  approved  by  the  G.A.  on  Dec.  16  (pt  B of  res.  2603  (XXIV),  post, 
Tip.  717-719). 

2 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  793-795. 
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Having  considered  tlie  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  of  1 July 
1969  on  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  the 
effects  of  their  possible  use  (A/7575),3 

Noting  the  conclusions  of  the  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  and 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  foreword  to  this  Report, 

Noting  also  the  discussion  of  the  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  at 
the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  and  during  the 
twenty-fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 

Mindful  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Report  that  the  prospects  for 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  interna- 
tional control  and  hence  for  peace  throughout  the  world  would 
brighten  significantly  if  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling 
of  chemical  and  biological  agents  intended  for  purposes  of  war  were 
to  end  and  if  they  were  eliminated  from  all  military  arsenals, 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  for  the  Prohi- 
bition of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  other  Gases, 
and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare,  sighed  at  Geneva  oh 
17  June  1925, 4 

Conscious  of  the  need  to  maintain  inviolate  the  Geneva  Protocol 
and  to  ensure  its  universal  applicability, 

Emphasizing  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  achieving  the  earliest 
effective  elimination  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons, 

A 

1.  Reaffirms  resolution  2162  B (XXI)  of  5 December  1966 5 and 
calls  anew  for  strict  observance  by  all  States  of  the  principles  and 
objectives  of  the  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of 
Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological 
Methods  of  Warfare,  signed  at  Geneva  on  17  June  1925; 

2.  Invites  all  States,  which  have  not  yet  done  so,  to  accede  to,  or 
ratify  the  Geneva  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  TJse  in.  War  of 
Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  ‘other  Gases  and  of  Bacteriological 
Methods  of  Warfare  in  the  course  of  1970  in  commemoration  of  the 
forty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  signing  and  tlie  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  United  Nations; 

B 

1.  'Welcomes  the  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  of  1 July  1969 
as  an  authoritative  statement  on  chemical  and  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) weapons  and  on  the  effects  of  their  possible  use,  and  ex- 
presses its  appreciation  to  the  Secretary-General  and  to  the  consul- 
tant-experts, who  assisted  him; 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  publicize  the  Report  in  as 
many  languages  as  is  considered  desirable  and  practicable,  making 
use  of  the  facilities  of  the  United  Nations  Office  of  Public  Informa- 
tion; 

3.  Recommends  to  all  Governments  tlie  wide  distribution  of  the 
Report  so  as  to  acquaint  public  opinion  with  its  contents,  and  invites 


3 Ante,  pp.  264-298. 

4 Post,  pp.  764-765. 

6 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1966,  pp.  798-799. 
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the  specialized  agencies,  inter-governmental  organizations,  and  na- 
tional and  international  non-governmental  organizations  to  use  their 
facilities  to  make  the  Report  widely  known; 

4.  Recommends  the  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  to  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  as  a basis  for  its  further 
consideration  of  the  effective  elimination  of  chemical  and  bacteriolog- 
ical (biological)  weapons; 

C 

1.  Takes  note  of  the  draft  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  Bio- 
logical Methods  of  Warfare  submitted  by  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  ( CCD/255/Re  v.l ) 6 
and  the  draft  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Development, 
Production  and  Stockpiling  of  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  (Bio- 
logical) Weapons  and  on  the  Destruction  of  such  Weapons  submitted 
to, the  General  Assembly  by  the  delegations  of  Bulgaria,  Byelorussian 
SSR,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Mongolia,  Poland,  Romania,  Ukrain- 
ian SSR  and  the  USSR  (A/7655) ; 7 

2.  Requests  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to 
give  urgent  consideration  to  reaching  agreement  on  the  prohibition  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  methods  of  warfare,  taking 
full  account  of  the  draft  conventions  mentioned  in  paragraph  1 ana 
other  relevant  proposals ; 

3.  Requests  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to 
present  a report  on  progress  on  all  aspects  of  the  problem  of  the 
effective  elimination  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  to  the  twenty-fifth  United  Nations  General  Assembly;  and 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  transmit  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  oh  Disarmament  all  documents  and  records  of  the 
First  Committee  relating  to  questions  connected  with  the  problem  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons. 


on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Emplacement  of  Nuclear 
"Weapons  and  Other  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  on 
the  Sea-Bed  mid  Ocean  Floor  and  the  Sub-Soil  Thereof, 
November  28,  1969 1 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the  coastal  State  on  its 
continental  shelf,  in  accordance  with  international  law,  the  Brazilian 
delegation  proposes  that  article  III  of  the  draft  treaty  be  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

(!)  In  order  to  promote  the  objectives  of  and  ensure  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty,  each  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  shall  have  the  right  to 

6 Ante,  pp.  431-433. 

7 Ante,  pp.  455-457. 

1 A/C.l/993,  Nov.  28,  1969.  The  paper  was  submitted  to  the  First  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly.  The  draft  treaty  appears  ante,  pp.  007-509. 
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verify  through  observation  the  activities  of  other  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil  thereof  beyoud  the  outer 
limit  of  the  maritime  area  referred  to  in  article  I,  provided  that  observation  does 
not  inteiZere  with  such  activities  or  otherwise  infringe  rights  recognized  under 
international  law. 

(2)  If  after  such  observation  substantial  doubts  remain  concerning  the  ful- 
filment of  the  obligations  assumed  under  the  Treaty,  the  Parties  concerned  shall 
consult  with  a view  to  removing  the  doubts  and,  if  the  doubts  persist,  shall 
co-operate  on  such  further  procedures  for  verification  as  may  be  agreed.  Parties 
recognize  that  such  verification  shall  not  interfere  with  the  activities  in  question. 

(3)  Verification  pursuant  to  this  article  may  be  undertaken  by  any  State 
Party  using  its  own  means,  or  with  the  assistance  of  any  other  State  Party 
which  may  be  sought  directly  or  indirectly  through  appropriate  international 
good  offices  including  those  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

(4)  (a)  Verification  procedures  shall  not  be  carried  out  on  the  continental 
shelf  of  any  State  Party  or  in  its  superjacent  waters  without  due  regard  for  the 
sovereign  rights  of  coastal  States; 

(b)  ' Prior  to  initiating  verification  procedures  on  the  continental  shelf 
of  any  State  Party  or  in  its  superjacent  waters,  the  State  Party  proposing  to 
initiate  such  procedures  undertakes  to  notify  the  coastal  State  which  shall  mani- 
fest within  a reasonable  period  of  time  whether  it  wishes  to  be  associated  with 
the  verification. 

(5)  In  the  carrying  out  of  verification  procedures  on  the  sea-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof  beyond  national  jurisdiction,  Parties  in  the 
region  of  the  activities  or  any  other  Party  may  participate  in  the  consultation 
and  co-operation  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2). 

(6)  In  the  event  that  consultation  and  co-operation  have  not  removed  the 
doubts  and  there  is  serious  question  concerning  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations 
assumed  under  this  Treaty,  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty  may,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Security  Council. 


Statement  by  the  Brazilian  Representative  (Araujo  Cas- 
tro) to  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly: 
Sea-Bed  and  Ocean  Floor,  November  28, 1969  1 

I have  asked  lor  the  floor  in  order  to  present  the  -working  paper 
submitted  by  Brazil  on  article  III  of  the  draft  treaty  on  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  there- 
of, which  has  just  been  circulated.2 

The  delegation  of  Brazil  has  studied  with  interest  the  working 
paper  submitted  this  morning  by  the  delegation  of  Canada.3  Although 
it  represents  considerable  and  welcome  progress  in  relation  to  article 
III  of  the  joint  Soviet-United  States  draft,4  it  contains  in  our  view 
provisions  Jess  clear  and  positive  than  those  included  in  document 
CCD/270,  presented  by  Canada  in  Geneva.5  In  particular,  we  feel  that 
the  role  to  be  played  by  the  coastal  State  in  verification  procedures  is 
now  presented  in  a rather  vague  form.  Actually,  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  2 of  the  Canadian  working 

1 A/0.1/PV.1704,  pp.  18-21. 

2 Supra . 

2 Ante,  pp.  696-597. 

*Ante,pp.  607-509. 

8 Ante,  pp.  481^482.  * , 
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paper  gives  no  recognition  whatsoever  to  the  fact  that  the  coastal 
State  has  sovereign  rights  on  its  continental  shelf. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  position  of  the  coastal  State  is  reduced  to 
the  role  that  any  other  party  in  the  region  or  any  other  interested 
countiy  could  play.  Thereby,  the  coastal  State  is  put  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  any  other  State  party  regardless  of  the  rights  and  interests 
which  it  has  on  the  continental  shelf  adjacent  to  its  coast.  This  undif- 
ferentiated treatment  may  give  rise  to  a series  of  disputes  and  mis- 
understandings. 

Furthermore,  paragraph  (6)  of  the  Canadian  working  paper  pre- 
judges the  scope  of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the  coastal.  State  oh  its  con- 
tinental shelf,  a question  still  unresolved  in  international  law. 

The  Brazilian  delegation  decided,  therefore,  to  submit  a working 
paper  based  on  the  Canadian  document  presented  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  which  was  considerably  more  ex- 
plicit and  precise  in  regard  to  the  points  that  I have  just  mentioned. 
We  hope  that  our  initiative  will  serve  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the 
possibilities  of  arriving  at  a generally  acceptable  draft  treaty  in  the 
interests  of  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  countries  alike. 

. As  a last  .word  I wish  to  make  it  quite  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  proposals  contained  in  document  A/C.1/L.9936  are  presented  in 
the  form  of  a working  paper  because  we  are  intent  on  complying  with 
the  clarification  and  ruling  you  made  at  the  afternoon  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  26  November.7  Nevertheless,  we  reserve  our  right  to 
move  the  same  proposals  in  the  form  of  formal  draft  amendments^ 
under  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  General  Assembly,  as  soon  as  that 
is  procedurally  feasible. 


Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Buff urn) 


the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  signed  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons.2  That,  of  course,  represents  a very 
welcome  development.  We  are  also  very  pleased  to  note  that  yesterday 
the  Government  of  Switzerland  too  signed  the  Treaty.  That  means 
that  ninety-three  countries  have  now  signed  this  important  document. 
As  members  know,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  have  al- 
ready completed  their  ratification  processes  and  expect  to  deposit 
their  instruments  in  the  very  near  future.  We  hope  that  several  other 
nations  will  soon  take  comparable  steps. 

In  our  discussions  to  date  we  have  addressed  oiirselves  primarily  to 


6 Supra. 

7 A/C.i/PV.1701,  pp.  36-37. 

1 A/C.1/PV.1704,  pp.  81-92. 

2 On  the  German  signature,  see  injra.  The  treaty  appears  in  Documents  on 
Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 


to : Peace- 

ful Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  November  28, 1969 *  1 


Government  of  the  United  States  at  the  fact  that  just  this  morning 


At  the  outset  I should  like  to  express  the  deep  gratification  of  the 
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the  important  questions  of  disarmament  and  arms  control.  This  after- 
noon, however,  I wish  to  draw  the  Committee’s  attention  to  the  three 
reports  before  us  which  found  their  origin  in  the  Conference  of  the 
Non-Nuclear- Weapon  States.  They  include : the  Secretary-General’s 
report  on  the  implementation  of  the  results  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States  ; 3 his  report  dealing  with  the  establish- 
ment within  the  framework  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  of  ah  international  service  for  providing  nuclear  explosions 
for  peaceful  purposes; 4 and  finally,  his  report  on  the  “Contributions 
of  Nuclear  Technology  to  the  Economic  and  Scientific  Advancement 
of  the  Developing  Countries’’.5 

In  our  view,  those  three  documents  merit  the  most  careful  attention 
of  the  members  of  this  Committee.  They  reflect  credit  on  both  the 
Secretary-General  and  the  agencies,  notably  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  that  assisted  in  the  preparations. 

In  our  view*  they  are  indicative  of  two  very  significant  develop- 
ments. First*  they  reflect  a growing  awareness  on  the  part  of  many 
countries  of  the  enormous  role  that  the  peaceful  atom  can  play  in 
improving  our  lives.  Secondly,  they  reflect  the  legitimate  desires  of 
the  non-nuclear- weapon  States  to  be  assured  that  they  will  not  be 
.deprived  of  the  benefits  of  this  promising  technology  if  they  renounce 
the  right  to  manufacture  nuclear  explosives  as  provided  for  by  the 
non-proliferation  Treaty.  My  Government  attributes  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  undertakings  in  articles  IV  and  V of  the  non-prolifer- 
ation Treaty  favouring  peaceful  atomic  development  and  interna- 
tional co-operation.  We  believe  that  our  sincerity  in  this  regard  is 
evident  from  the  extensive  programme  which  we  have  had  under-way 
for  several  years  to  share  our  most  up-to-date  advancements  concern- 
ing the  peaceful  atom  with  other  countries. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  atoms  for  peace  programme  the  United 
States  has  declassified  and  broadly  disseminated  information  oh  the 
peaceful  uses  to  other  nations.  We  have  assisted  in  the  establishment 
of  foreign,  nuclear  centres  by  making  twenty-six  reactor  and  sixty- 
three  equipment  grants  available.  The  nuclear  centres  established 
around  these  research  reactors  have  been  instruments  in  promoting 
and  expanding  general  scientific  development  and  co-operation  in 
many  of  the  countries,  in  addition  to  furthering  nuclear  science.  Also, 
we  have  trained  roughly  6,300  foreign  scientists  in  our  atomic  labora- 
tories and  have  entered  into  several  technical  exchange  agreements  in 
fields  of  mutual  interest.  In  addition,  we  have  undertaken  a major 
programme  to  ensure  that  ample  amounts  of  enriched  uraniimi  are 
available  to  foreign  countries,  under  attractive  conditions,  to  satisfy 
the  heeds  of  their  nuclear  power  programmes.  As  of  this  date  the 
United  States  has  committed  itself,  under  suitable  agreements,  to 
supply  through  enrichment  services  approximately  540,000  kilo- 
grammes of  enriched  uranium  to  foreign  countries. 

Moreover,  our  Export-Import  Bank  has  long  followed  a policy  of 
financing  foreign  nuclear  power  plants.  The  Bank  has  authorized 


3 Ante,  pp.  465-471. 

4 A/7678. 

6,A/7568. 
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twenty-one  loans  totalling  over  half  a billion  dollars  for  nuclear  facil- 
ities or  materials  in  eleven  countries.  Of  these,  eighteen  loans  have 
been  for  nuclear  power  projects  totalling  5,000  megawatts  in  installed 
capacity.  Lastly,  we  have  had  for  some  time  an  extensive  programme 
of  assisting  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  through  the 
provision  of  funds,  information,  equipment,  expert  advice  and  free 
fissionable  materials. 

I mention  those  facts  simply  to  emphasize  the  extent  of  the  commit- 
ment of  my  own  Government  to  nuclear  co-operation  and  to  note  that 
many  of  these  actions  have  been  in  line  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States.  As  we  have  indicated 
on  previous  occasions,  it  is  bur  intention  to  continue  this  programme 
and  to  strengthen  it  further  wherever  practicable.  Others  undoubtedly 
will  also  do  their  share.  In  this  regard  it  is  useful  to  note  that  one 
of  the  reports  before  us  states  that : “The  concerted  international  ef- 
fort that  has  already  been  made  to  spread  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  probably  has  no  parallel  in  other  branches  of  modern  tech- 
nology”.6 

We  remain  convinced  that  the  greatest  progress  in  international  co- 
operation can  be  achieved  by  working  within  established  mechanisms 
and  strengthening  them  wherever  feasible.  I am  referring  here,  in 
part,  to  the  important  responsibilities  which  are  already  vested  in  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  We  are  encouraged  that  over 
the  past  year  there  has  been  a broad  reaffirmation  by  many  States  both 
here  and  in  Vienna  of  the  principle  that  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  should  continue  to  be  the  focal  point  for  fostering 
international  co-operation  in  the  area  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  We  would  urge  the  General  Assembly  to  reaffirm  that  prin- 
ciple by  the  manner  in  which  it  disposes  of  the  three  reports  now 
before  us. 

Those  documents  realistically  summarize  the  considerable  contribu- 
tion that  the  peaceful  atom  can  make  towards  scientific,  medical  and 
industrial  progress.  At  the  same  time  they  forthrightly  reveal  that  not 
enough  funds  are  available  to  meet  all  the  meritorious  demands. 

The  United  States  Government  considers  that  the  basic  solution  to 
this  problem  rests  to  a large  degree  with  the  countries  concerned.  It 
will  depend  in  the  first  instance  oh  the  priority  assigned  to  meritori- 
ous nuclear  projects  by  nations  when  they  formulate  their  over-all 
plans  of  national  development.  It  will  also  depend  in  large  part  on  the 
development  of  a greater  appreciation  and  awareness  by  all  interested 
parties,  including  appropriate  financial  institutions,  of  the  near  and 
potential  long-term  contributions  of  this  technology.  We  might  bear 
in  mind  in  this  regard  that  it  has  been  estimated  that  by  1980,  a bare 
ten  years  from  now,  the  total  installed  capacity  of  nuclear  power 
throughout  the  world  will  be  approximately  320,000  megawatts.  Fur- 
ther, it  will  require  the  broad-scale  financial  support  of  all  of  the 
Member  States  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA) 
of  the  Agency’s  programme  for  technical  assistance.  I am  pleased  to 
report  to  this  Committee  that  my  own  Government  fully  intends  to  do 


8 A/7568,  p.  13. 
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its  share  in  this  regard  over  and  above  the  very  substantial  contribu- 
tions that  we  have  already  made  to  the  IAEA  technical  assistance 
programme.  More  specifically,  we  now  have  before  the  United  States 
Congress  a proposal  which  would  enable  us  to  increase  the  level  of 
our  contribution  to  the  IAEA  technical  assistance  programme. 

Against  that  background  I should  like  to  make  some  more  specific 
comments  on  the  three  reports  now  before  us. 

. First,  there  is  the  report  on  the  implementation  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclcar-Weapon  States.  The  United 
States  regards  the  Secretary-General’s  report  on  the  implementation 
of  the  recommendations  of  that  Conference  as  a very  informative  and 
comprehensive  document.  Both  the  achievements  of  the  past  year 
and  the  problems  yet  to  be  solved  are  reviewed  in  a straightforward 
fashion.  As  Ambassador  Tost  noted  in  his  general  statement,  the 
IAEA  already  has  several  activities  under  way  that  axe  in  keeping 
'with  the  recommendations  of  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- 
Weapons  States.7 

For  example,,  the  Agency  is  now  reviewing  on  an  urgent  basis  the 
composition  of  its  Board  of  Governors,  and  every  ^effort  will  be  made 
to  submit  a suitable  statutory  amendment  to  the  next  IAEA  General 
Conference  in  order  to  achieve  a broader  and  more  equitable  represen- 
tation. My  Government  intends  to  give  its  active  support  to  the 
achievement  of  that  objective. 

Another  area  where  continued,  progress  is  being  made  concerns  the 
field  of  safeguards  to  detect  unauthorized  diversions  of  nuclear 
materials.  A careful  reading  of  the  report  before  us  shows  that  the 
Agency  safeguard  systeria  already  contains  many  features  which  are 
designed  to  avoid  any  disruption  of  normal  industrial  activities.  In 
addition,  a continuous  effortis  being  made  to  achieve*  through  Studies 
and  research,  greater  simplifications.  In  my  country  alone  we  are 
spending  approximately  $4  million  this  year  in  various  developmental 
efforts  which  are  designed  to  make  safeguards  more  efficient  arid  less 
intrusive.  We  shall  continue  to  share  the  results  of  our  experience 
with  other  nations. 

Another  important  area  which  concerns  the  resolution  of  the  Con- 
ference of  NomNuclear-Weaporis  States  proposing  the  establishment 
of  a fund  of  fissionable  materials  within  the  IAEA  deserves  comment. 
That  question  was  considered  both  by  the  IAEA  Board  of  Governors 
arid  by  the  recerit  General  Conference,  and  it  was  noted  that  the 
quantities  of  fissionable  materials  already  available  to  the  Agency 
have  far  exceeded  the  demands.  Nevertheless,  some  nuclear  Powers, 
including  the  United  States,  have  indicated  that  when  this  fund  needs 
replenishing  they  will  be  prepared  to  consider  making  additional 
quantities  available,  In  our  own  case  we  have  stated  that  we  would 
expect  to  supply  such  additional  amounts  under  terms  comparable  to 
those  which  apply  to  our  bilateral  agreements. 

I have  already  discussed  the  question  of  financing,  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  under  the  leadership  of  Ceylon  and  several  other  devel- 
oping countries  the  recent  IAEA  General  Conference  adopted  a 

7 See  ante,  pp.  540-541. 
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resolution  which  directed  the  Agency’s  Director-General  to  make 
a comprehensive  study  as  to  how  the  problem  of  financing  nuclear 
projects  can  best  be  solved.8  Under  this  study  the  Agency  is  to  assess 
the  likely  capital  and  foreign  exchange  requirements  for  nuclear  proj- 
ects in  developing  countries  for  the  next  decade  and  to  study  the 
ways  and  means  to  secure  financing  for  such  projects  from  interna- 
tional  and  other  sources.  The  effective  car  lying  out  of  this  study  is  ! 

going  to  require  the  full  co-operation  of  the  principal  financial  insti- 
tutions that  may  be  involved. 

In  sum,  my  Government  believes  that  the  Secretary-General  and  the  • 

IAEA  have  made  every  effort  to  be  responsive  to  the  actions  taken 
last  year  by  this  Assembly,  and  we  believe  that  they  should  be  com- 
mended for  their  actions.  Many  of  the  problems  which  have  been 
identified  are  of  course  not  soluble  over  night  and  they  will  involve 
continuing  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  IAEA  and  the  other  interested 
agencies.  We  should  like  to  encourage  those  organizations  to  keep  the 
General  Assembly  informed  of  their  further  progress.  . ; 

The  second  report  deals  with  peaceful  nuclear  explosions,  and.  I 
should  like  to  comment  first  on  the  proposition  of  establishing,  within 
the  framework  of  the  IAEA,  a “service”  to  assure  that  the  benefits  of  | 

peaceful  nuclear  explosions  are  made  available  to  non-nuclear-weapon  • 

States.  This  of  course  is  a new  and  unexplored  area  and  one  where 
much  further  work  needs  to  be  done.  We  are  impressed,  however,  that 
a very  promising  beginning  has  been  made  and  we  believe  that  the  I 

steps  already  taken  are  fully  compatible  with  the  statements  made  in  ! 

1968  that  studies  relevant  to  the  implementation  of  article  V of  the  < 

non-proliferation  Treaty  should  begin  even  before  that  Treaty  comes 
intoforce.  I 

We  are  also  pleased  to  note  that  most  States  appear  to  share  our  : 

view  that  the  IAEA  is  the  appropriate  body  to  deal  with  this  subject.  ; 

This  has  been  evidenced  not  only  by  individual  comments  but  also  , 

by  the  fact  that  the  recent  IAEA  General  Conference  approved,  with- 
out objection,  a resolution  expressing  its  confidence  that  the  Agency 
is  fully  competent  to  deal  with  this  subject.  We  note  that  the  con-  f 

elusions  of  the  Secretary-General’s  report  also  indicate  that  the  tech-  ,• 

nical  expertise  and  statutory  authority  of  the  Agency  to  handle  the  i 

problem  have  been  convincingly  supported.  \ 

In  our  view,  the  Agency  has  already  gone  very  far  in  defining  the 
prospective  responsibilities  which  it  can  assume  in  this  field.  We  < 

believe  that  it  should  be  commended  for  this  effort  and  urged  to  i 

continue  its  studies.  . . j 

We  would  expect  the  Agency  in  the  months  ahead  to  give  particular  s 

attention  to  fostering  the  exchange  of  information  in  this  field,  to  j 

examine  the  responsibilities  which  it  might  assume  in  performing  the  j 

international  observation  called  for  in  article  V of  the  non-prolifera-  j 

tioii  Treaty  and  to  consider  a number  of  other  important  questions.  ] 

We  believe  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  an  exciting  new  tech-  ; 

nology,  and  we  share  the  Secretary-General’s  optimism  that  the  awe-  ,] 


8 GO  (XXilI)/Res/25C  (A/7077/Add.  2,  p.  17). 
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some  power  of  nuclear  explosions  will  be  harnessed  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  We  believe,  however, 
that  it  must  be  recognized  that  this  technology  is  still  in  an  experi- 
mental stage  of  development,  and  for  this  reason  we  endorse  the 
concept  expressed  in  the  Secretary-General’s  report  that  this  subject 
should  be  approached  on  an  evolutionary  basis. 

My  own  Government,  for  its  part,  will  do  its  best  to  keep  the  IAEA 
informed  of  technological  progress  in  this  field,  and  I might  say  that 
we  were  encouraged  that  the  Soviet  Union  recently  transmitted  to  the 
IAEA  information  on  its  own  activities  concerning  the  peaceful  uses 
of  nuclear  explosions. 

As  we  have  stated  many  times,  we  will  provide,  under  attractive 
conditions  and  pursuant  to  article  V of  the  non-proliferation  Treaty, 
a peaceful  nuclear  explosion  service  when  such  a service  is  technically 
and  economically  feasible.  Moreover*  our  charges  will  be  kept  as  low 
as  possible  and  they  will  exclude  the  sizeable  costs  which  the  United 
States  has  incurred  up  to  now  in  developing  its  nuclear  explosive 
devices.  Additionally,  we  expect  that  our  charges  to  foreign  customers 
will  be  no  greater  than  the  charges  to  domestic  American  consumers. 

In  conclusion,  I should  like  to  commend  the  Secretary-General  for 
the  very  fine  report  submitted  on  the  contributions  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology to  the  economic  and  scientific  advancement  of  the  developing 
countries.  This  document,  which  was  prepared  by  a distinguished 
group  of  experts  and  with  the  help  of  the  IAExY,  describes  in  a 
realistic  fashion  the  various  significant  contributions  that  already  can 
be  made  by  the  peaceful  atom,  and  the  even  greater  possibilities  for 
the  future.  It  also  describes  in  detail  steps  that  a developing  country 
would  normally  have  to  take  to  realize  some  of  these  benefits. 

Looking  at  the  near  term,  the  report  discusses  in  a succinct  and  yet 
informative  fashion  the  numerous  contributions  that  can  be  made,  for 
example,  through  the  use  of  radioisotopes.  We  are  also  alerted  to  the 
potential  advantages  of  nuclear  power.  The  point  is  made  that,  even 
if  the  first  nuclear  plant  in  a country  may  hot  be  able  to  comply  with 
the  stringent  requirements  of  competitiveness,  it  may  nevertheless  still 
be  justifiable  if  it  is  the  first  unit  m ah  economically  sound,  long-term 
nuclear  power  programme. 

Additionally,  the  report  reviews  both  the  great  promise  and  the 
further  experimental  work  that  will  be  required  to  derive  the  full 
benefits  from  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  and  nuclear-powered  desalt- 
ing plans.  We  are  also  reminded  of  the  important  point  that  the  in- 
troduction of  nuclear  technology  into  a developing  country  depends 
on  the  state  of  its  scientific  and  technological  infrastructure.  Hence, 
great  stress  is  placed  oil  the  necessity  to  establish  an  adequate  educa- 
tional base  and  to  develop  additional  nuclear  centres  in  such  countries. 
Lastly*  the  report  contains  a very  forthright  and  useful  summary  of 
the  prospects  as  well  as  the  problems  associated  with  the  adequate 
funding  of  projects  in  these  fields. 

All  in  all,  we  believe  this  should  prove  a very  useful  and  valuable 
document,  most  particularly  to  officials  responsible  for  national  devel- 
opment. We  therefore  commend  it  for  careful  review  by  all  Members 
of  this  Organization. 
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Note  From  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  the  United 
States  on  Signature  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty, 
November  28,  1969  1 

The  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  presents  its 
compliments  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and, 
on  the  occasion  and  in  formal  connection  with  its  signing  today  of  the 
Treaty  on  the  Non-proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  1ms  the  honour 
to  expound  its  understanding  of  the  basis  of  that  Treaty.2 

I. 

The  Federal  Government  understands  that 

—the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  shall  be  inter],  ted  and  applied  in 
relation  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  the  same  way  as  in 
relation  to  the  other  Parties  to  the  Treaty  ; 

—the  security  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  its  allies 
shall  continue  to  be  ensured  by  NATO  or  an  equivalent  security 
system; 

—Resolution  No.  255  adopted  by  tlie  United  Nations  Security 
Council,3  as  well  as  the  Declaration  of  Intent  of  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Great  Britain  upon  which  that  Resolution  is 
based,4  shall  also  apply  without  any  restriction  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany ; 

—the  Treaty  shall  not  hamper  the  unification  of  the  European 
States; 

—the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  will  commence  without  delay  the 
negotiations  on  disarmament  envisaged  under  the  Treaty,  especially 
with  regard  to  nuclear  weapons. 


II. 


The  Federal  Government  declares  that 

— signature  of  this  Treaty  does  not  imply  recognition  of  the  GDR 
imder  international  law  ; 

— therefore,  no  relations  under  international  law  with  the  GDR 
shall  arise  out  of  this  Treaty  for  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

III. 

With  respect  to  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy  and  to  the  veri- 
fication agreement  to  be  concluded  with  the  IAEA,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment starts  from  the  following  assumptions : 

(a)  Limitation-to  the  'purpose  of  the  Treaty 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Treaty  to  prevent  the  present  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States  from  manufacturing  or  otherwise  acquiring  nuclear 

1 German  Embassy  press  release,  Nov.  28,  1969.  The  note  was  also  sent  at 
the  same  time  to  the  IJ.K.  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  other  depositary  governments. 

2 The  treaty  may  be  found  in  Documents  on  Disunnament,  1968 , pp.  461-465. 

3 /bid.,  p.  444. 

4 /bid.,  pp.  439-440. 
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weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices.  The  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  are  therefore  solely  designed  to  attain  this  objective.  In  no 
case  shall  they  lead  to  restricting  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  other 
purposes  by  non-nuclear-weapon  States. 

(b)  Research  and  Development 

Freedom  of  research  and  development  is  essential  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  and  to  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  Treaty  may  never 
be  interpreted  or  applied  in  such  a way  as  to  hamper  or  inhibit  re- 
search and  development  in  this  sphere.  The  Federal  Government  has 
taken  note  of  the  statement  made  by  the  US  Permanent  Representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations  on  15  May  1968,  and,  in  particular,  of  the 
following  remarks : 

. . . there  is  ho  basis  for  any  concern  that  this  Treaty  would  impose  in- 
hibitions or  restrictions  on  the  opportunity  for  non-nuclear-weapon  States  to 
develop  their  capabilities  in  nuclear  science  and  technology; 

This  treaty  does  not  ask  any  country  to  accept  a status  of  technological  de- 
pendency or  to  be  deprived  of  developments  in  nuclear  research; 

The  whole  field  of  nuclear  ^science  associated  with  electric  power  production 
. . . will  become  more  accessible  under  the  treaty,  to  all  who  seek  to  exploit  it. 
This  includes  hot  only  the  present  generation  of  nuclear  power  reactors,  but 
also  that:  advanced  technology,  which  is  still  developing,  of  fast  breeder  power 
reactors,  which,  in  producing  energy,  also  produce  more  fissionable  material 
than  they  consume ; 

and 

Many  nations  are  now  engaged  in  research  in  ah  even  more  advanced  field 
of  science,,  that  of  controlled  thermonuclear  fusion.  The  future  developments 
of  this  science' and  technology  may  well  lead  to  the  nuclear  reactor  of  the 
future,  in  which  the  fission  process  of  uranium  or  plutonium  is  replaced  by  the 
fusion  reactions  of  hydrogen  isotopes  as  the  source  of  energy.  Controlled  ther- 
monuclear fusion  .technology  will  not  be  affected  by  the  treaty  . . .* 

(c)  Onus  of  proof 

In  connection  with  paragraph  3 of  Article  III  and  with  Article  IV 
of  the  Treaty  no  nuclear  activities  in  the  fields  of  research,  develop- 
ment, manufacture  or  use  for  peaceful  purposes  are  prohibited  nor 
can  the  transfer  of  information*  materials  and  equipment  be  denied 
to  non-nuclear- weapon  States  merely  ort  thei, basis  of  allegations  that 
such  activities  or  transfers  could  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices. 

(d)  Exchange  of  Information 

Article  IV  requires  those  Parties  to  the  Treaty  in  a position  t do 
so  to  co-operate  in  contributing  to  the  further  development  of  the  ap- 
plications of  nuclear  eilergy  for  peaceful  purposes.  The  Federal 
Government,  therefore  expects  that  any  measures  restricting  the  un- 
hampered flow  of  scientific,  and  technological  information  will  be  re- 
examined with  a view  to  facilitating  the  fullest  possible  exchange  of 
scientific  and  technological  information  for  peaceful  purposes, 


o /ftk,  pp.  3444345. 
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( e)  Other  'nuclear  explosive  devices 

At  the  present  stage  of  technology  nuclear  explosive  devices  are 
those  designed  to  release  in  microseconds  in  ah  uncontrolled  manner 
a large  amount  of  nuclear  energy  accompanied  by  shock  waves,  i.e. 
devices  that  can  be  used  as  nuclear  weapons. 

At  the  same  time  the  Federal  Government  holds  the  view  that  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  must  not  hamper  progress  in  the  field  of 
developing  and  applying  the  technology  of  using  nuclear  explosives 
for  peaceful  purposes. 

(f)  Safeguards  and  V erificatioh  Agreements 

There  is  no  incompatibility  between  the  aims  of  the  Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty  and  those  of  the  Treaty  establishing  EtTRATOM.6  As  to 
the  safeguards  provided  for  in  its  Article  III,  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  limits  itself  to  referring  to  agreements  to  be  concluded  with 
the  IAEA,  the  contents  of  which  have  therefore  not  yet  been  laid 
down. 

The  safeguards  agreements  with  the  IAEA,  as  described  in  para- 
graphs 1 and  4 of  Article  III,  can  be  concluded  by  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  not. only  “individually”  but  also  “together  with  other  States”. 
States  being  members  of  an  organization  the  work  of  which  is  related 
to  that  of  the  IAEA  comply  with  their  obligation  to  conclude  the 
agreement  by  the  organization  concerned  concluding  it  with  the 
IAEA,  as  also  provided  in  Article  XVI  of  the  Statute  of  the  IAEA’’ 
and  in  the  Agency’s  safeguards  system.8 

The  obligation  of  a non-nuclear- weapon  State  Party  to  the  Treaty 
under  paragraph  1 of  Article  III  to  accept  safeguards,  outside  its  own 
territory  prevails  only  if  such  Party  has  dominant  and  effective  con- 
trol over  a nuclear  facility. 

In  order  to  avoid  incompatibility  between  the  implementation  of 
the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  and  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  TreatyestablishingEURATOM,  the  verification  procedures  must 
be  so  defined  that  the  rights  and  obligations  of  member  states  and 
the  Community  remain  unaffected,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion 
rendered  by  the  Commission  under  Article  103  of  the  Treaty  estab- 
lishing EURATOM. 

To  this  end,  the  Commission  of  the  European  Communities  will 
have  to' enter  into  negotiations  with  the  IAEA; 

The  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  intends  to 
postpone  the  ratification  procedure  of  tlie  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
until  negotiations  between  the  Commission  and  the  IAEA  have  led 
to  agreement; 

' ' IV. 

Tlie  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  reaffirms  the 
attached  Statement  made  by  it  on  signing  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty; 

*■> *  * » i 

* American  Foreign  Policy : Current  Documents,  195i,  pp.  518-678. 

* Ihii.t  1956,  pp.  915-883. 

9 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1985,  pp.  446-460.  .• 
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Statement  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on  Signa- 
ture of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  November  28, 
1969 1 

The  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

(1)  welcomes  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  has  now  been  consolidated  world- wide  by  treaty  and 
points  out  mat  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  lias  as  early  as 
October  1954,  in  the  Brussels  Treaty,  renounced  the  manufacture  of 
nuclear,  biological  and  chemical  weapons  and  accepted  relevant  com 
trols* *^ 

(2)  reaffirms  its  expectation  that  the  Treaty  will  be  a milestone  oh 

the  way  towards  disarmament,  international  detente,  and  peace,  and 
that  it  will  render  an  important  contribution  towards  the  creation  of 
an  international  community  based  on  the  security  of  independent 
nations  and  oh  the  progress  of  mankind;  _ . 

(3)  understands  that  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  shall  be  inter- 
preted and  applied  in  relation  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
in  the  same  way  as  in  relation  to  the  other  Parties  to  the  Treaty; 

(4)  understands  that  the  security  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  shall  continue  to  be  ensured  by  NATO ; the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  for  its  part  shall  remain  unrestrictedly  committed  to 
the  collective  security  arrangements  of  NATO ; 

(5)  understands  that  Resolution  No.  255  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,3  as  well  as  the  Declarations  of  Intent  of 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  upon  which 
that  Resolution  is  based  shall  also  apply  without  any  restriction  to 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  ;4 

(6)  states  that  the  principles  contained  in  the  Preamble  to  the 

-eaty,  and  the  principles  of  n ' 1 1 1 1 *“  4 i*1 


mtemational  law  laid  down  in  Article  2 
of  the  United  ifations  Charter  which  preclude  any  threat  or  use  of 
force  directed  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  the  political  in- 
dependence of  a State,  are  the  indispensable  prerequisite  to  the  Treaty 
itself  and  shall  apply  without  any  restriction  also  in  relation  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany ; 

(7)  signs  the  Treaty  in  the:  expectation  that  it  will  encourage 
further  agreements  on  the  prohibition  of  the  use  and  threat  of  force, 
which  will  serve,  to  stabilize  peace  in  Europe ; 

(8)  states  that  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  in  a situation  in 
which  it  considers  its  supreme  interests  in  jeopardy,  will  remain  free 
by  invoking  the  principle  of  international  law  laid  down  in  Article 
51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  to  take  the  measures  required  to 
safeguard  these  interests ; 


: VQerman  Embassy  press  release,  Nov.28,  1969.  The  statement,  together' with 
thehote  of  the  same  date  (supra),  was.  transmitted  to  the  three  depositary 
governments,  the  U.S.*  .the  U.K.,.and.the  U.S.S.R.  The  treaty  appears  in  Docu- 
ment ion  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-466.  * ' 

2 American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955:  Basic  Documents,  \ oh  I,  pp;  979-989. 

* Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  p.  444. 

'*  7Wd.,pp.  439-440. 
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(9)  signs  the  Treaty  convinced  that  it  will  not  hamper  European 
unification ; 

(10)  regards  the  Treaty  not  as  an  end  but  rather  a starting  point 
for  the  negotiations,  provided  for  in  the  Treaty  itself  as  its  natural 
supplement  and  to  ensure  its  effective  implementation,  concerning 
disarmament,  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  and  the  benefits 
arising  for  the  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  energy ; 

(11)  stresses  that  the  research*  development  and  use  of  nuclear 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes  and  the  international  or  multinational 
co-operation  in  this  field  must  not  only  not  be  hampered  but  should 
even  be  furthered  by  the  Treaty,  especially  as  regards  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States. 

(12)  notes  that  no  incompatibility  exists  between  the  aims  of  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  and  those  of  the  Treaty  establishing 
EURATOM; 

(13)  understands  that  the  agreements  between  the  IAEA  and 
EURATOM,  as  described  in  Article  III  of  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty,  shall  be  concluded  on  the  basis  of  the  principle  of  verifica- 
tion* and  that  verification  shall  take  place  in  a way  that  does  not 
affect  the  tasks  of  the  European  Atomic:  Energy  Community  in  the 
political,  scientific*  economic  and  technical  fields; 

(14)  insists  that,  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Treaty,  the  safeguards  shall  only  be  applied  to  source  and  special 
fissionable  material  and  m conformity  with  the  principle  of  safe- 
guarding effectively  the  flow  of  source  and;  special  fissionable  mate- 
rials at  certain  strategic  points.  It  understands  that  the  words 
“source  material”  and  “special  fissionable  material”  used  in  the 
Treaty  shall  have — subject  to  amendments  expressly  accepted  by  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany — the  meaning  laid  down  in  the  present 
wording  of  Articles  XX  of  the  Statute  of  the  IAEA ; 

(15)  understands  that  each  Party  to  the  Treaty  shall  decide  for 
itself  which  “equipment  or  material”  shall  fall  under  the  export 
provision  of  paragraph  2 of  Article  III.  In  so  doing  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  will  accept  only  those  interpretations  and  def- 
initions of  the  terms  “equipment  or  material”  which  it  has  expressly 
approved; 

(16)  reaffirms  the  necessity  of  settling  the  question  of  the  costs  of 
safeguards  in  a1  way  that  does  not  place  unfair  burdens  on  rion- 
nuclear-\^eapon  States; 

(17)  declares  that  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  does  not 
intend,  to  ratify  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  before  an  agreement 
in  accordance  with  Article  III  of  that  Treaty  has  been  concluded  be- 
tween EURATOM  and  the  IAEA  which  both  in  form  and  substance 
meets  the  reqiiiremerits  of  paragraphs  13, 14, 15  and  16  of  this  State- 
ment and.  compatibility  with  the  Treaty  instituting  the  European 
Atomic  Energy  Community  has  been  , established ; 

(18)  stresses  the  vital  importance  it  attaches,  with  a view  to  en- 
suring  equal  opportunities  in  the  economic  and  scientific  fields,  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  assurance  given  by  the  United  States  and.  Great 
Britain  concerning  the;  application  of  safeguards  to  their  peaceful 
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nuclear  facilities,?  and  hopes  that  other  nuclear-weapon  States  as 
well  will  give  similar  assurances; 

(19)  reaffirms  its  Anew  that,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement 
between  the  IAEA  and  EUEATOM,  the  supply  contracts  concluded 
between  EUEATOM  and  the  Parties  to  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
shall  remain  in  force,  and  that,  after  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty,  supply  contracts  should,  in  the  interest  of  an 
unhampered  exchange  of  information,  equipment  and  materials  for 
peaceful  purposes,  be  freed  from  any  additional  political  or  adminis- 
trative restrictions. 

The  Government  of  the  Federal  Eepublic  of  Germany  signs  today 
in  Washington,  London  and  Moscow,  the  capitals  of  the  three  De- 
positary Governments,  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons. 

On  this,  same  day,  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Eepublic  of 
Germany  hands  to  the  Depositary  Governments — informing  simul- 
taneously the  Governments  of  all  States  with  which  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  maintains  diplomatic  relations-^-the  text  of 
a Note  bringing  the  above  statement  to  the  attention  of  these  Govern- 
ments. The  Note  also  contains  the  known  German  interpretations  of 
the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  which  are  designed  to  preserve  the 
sphere  of  peaceful  activities  and  to  ensure  the  conclusion  of  the  veri- 
fication agreement  between  the  IAEA  and  EUEATOM  in  accordance 
with  Article  III  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty. 


Statement  by  die  German  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
(Pauls)  on  Signature  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty, 
November  28,  1969 1 

Mn.  SeCRETAHTj 

Germany’s  signing  of  the  Non-proliferation  Treaty  today  consti- 
tutes a further  step  consistent  with  the  peace  policy  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Federal  Eepublic  of  Germany  unvarying  has  pursued 
during  the  past  two  decaaes.  My  Government  is  determined  to  follow 
this  path  also  in  the  future.  . • 

. The  Federal  Government  having  formally  renounced  the  produc- 
tion not  only  of  nuclear  weapons  but  also  of  B-  and  C-weapons 
already  15  years  ago  persistently  endorsed  the  idea  of  barring  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  It;  is  our  sincerei  h6pe  that  our 
signing  of  this  treaty  will  help  to  promote  this  idea  as  well  as  other 
important  measures  in  the  field  of  arms  control  and  disarmament. 
Disarmament,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  aspects  Which  we  have  to 
consider  today  with  regard  to  our  policy  of  a secured  peace.  For  our 
security  we  also  need  friends  and  allies shell as  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  this  rW*pect. the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  has  proved  its 
^U(S;^piigH;'2jp  years.  Its  firm  solidarity  is  the  prerequisite  of  joint 

« See  ibid,,  i967i  pp.  613^616. 

. ^ GermaniBmbassy  press  Mease,  Nov.  28j  1969.  The  treaty  appears  in  Doom- 
merits on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461^-465. 
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efforts  to  reach  a relaxation  of  tensions  in  Europe  and  in  the  world, 
which  in  due  time  will  enable  us  to  effectuate  the  right  of  self  deter- 
mination for  the  whole  German  people,  in  the  framework  of  a Euro- 
pean peace  order  acceptable  to  all  nations  concerned. 

The  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  the  note 
which  I shall  hand  over  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  has  expounded  its 
understanding. of  this  Treaty.2  A statement  of  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on  its  signing  of  the  Non-proliferation 
Treaty  is  attached  to  this  note.8  The  Federal  Government  would  be 
grateful  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  its 
capacity  as  depository  Government  would  transmit  the  text  of  this 
note  as  well  as  the  attached  statement  to  the  other  signatories  of  the 
Treaty,  when  notifying  them  of  the  German  signature. 


Remarks  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  on  German  Signa- 
ture  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  November  28, 
1969 1 


Mr.  Ambassador,  your  signature  today  of  the  NPT  here  in  Wash- 
ington, and  that  of  your  colleagues  in  London  and  Moscow,  is  ah 
event  of  historic  importance. 

The  ‘United  States  Government  has  pursued  the  goal  of  a Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  because  we  are  convinced  this  will  be  an  effective 
measure  to  reduce  the  chances  of  nuclear  war.  We  recognize  that  other 
measures  are  necessary  to  achieve  this  objective,  not  the  least  of  which 
are  restraints  on  the  part  of  those  countries  which  have  gone  down  the 
path  of  nuclear  armament.  Apart  from  our  interest  in  doing  so,  we 
shall  be  committed  by  treaty  obligation  to  seek  such  restraints  when 
the  NPT  comes  into  force. 

We  are  not  waiting  for  the  entry  into  force  of  the  NPT  to  pursue 
this  responsibility.  The  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  have  already 
begiiii; 

We  are  deeply  conscious  that  your  nation  remains  divided.  We 
respect  the  decision  of  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  to 
sign  the  NPT  under  circumstances  of  a divided  Germany,  a divided 
Europe,  and  a divided  world—which  almost  25  years  after  World 
War  II  leave  the  great  city  of  Berlin  under  quadripartite  respon- 
sibility. 

Your  signature  today  is  yet  further  evidence  of  the  strong  desire  of 
your  Government  to  play  a positive  and  central  role  iii  the  important 
work  facing  the  nations  of  the  world,  in  shaping  the  future  of  a 
Europe  without  divisions,  and  in  ensuring  the  preservation  of  peace. 
We  are  convinced  that  this  signature,  far  from  jeopardizing  your 
country’s  position,  will  improve  it. 


i?  Ante,  pp.  609-611. 

■ ' Supra.  . , 

department  of  State  Bulletin,  Dec;  15,  1969, 
Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 


p.  545.  The  treaty  appears  In 
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Peacemaking,  as  we  are  all  aware,  is  an  international  undertaking 
whichcan  succeed  only  when  nations  pledge  themselves  to  respect  the 
rights  of  their  neighbors.  In  this  regard  it  is  clear  that  articles  53  and 
107  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  confer  no  right  to  intervene  by 
force  unilaterally  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  For  their  part, 
the  Three  Powers,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
France,  have  formally  declared  that  in  their  relations  with  the 
Federal  Republic  they  will  follow  the  principles  set  out  in  article  2 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  All  the  other  parties  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  have  associated  themselves  with  that  declaration. 
Moreover,  as  a full  and  equal  partner  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
the  Federal  Republic  is  of  course  protected  by  that  treaty,  under 
which  an  armed  attack  upon  any  party  would  be  met  by  an  immediate 
Allied  response  in  the  form  of  self-defense  measures  pursuant  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

When  the  NPT  was  opened  for  signature,  our  Government  formally 
acknowledged  that  confidence  iii  our  solemnly  concluded  treaties  of 
mutual  security  constituted  a vital  factor  in  consideration  of  the 
NPT  by  our  allies.2 

During  hearings  on  the  NPT  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  last  February,  I reaffirmed  the  understandings  of  the 
previous  U.S.  administration,  among  other  points,  about  the  effect  of 
the  NPT  oh  our  existing  defense  alliances.3  I can  reaffirm  that  this 
position  remains  that  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr,  Ambassador,  f quote  the  pronouncement  of  President  Nixon  on 
the  20th  anniversary  of  NATO:  “.  . . the  American  commitment  to 
NATO  will  remain  m force  and  it  will:  remain  strong.  We  in  America 
continue  to  consider  Europe’s  security  to  be  our  own.” 4 


Maltese  Draft  Resolution  Introduced  in  the  First  Commit- 
tee of  the  General  Assembly:  Updating  of  United  Na- 
tions Disarmament  Publication,  December  1, 1969 1 

The  General  Assembly, . . 

Noting  with  approval  tins  proposal  of  the  Secretary-General  in  the 
introduction  to  nis  annual  report,  to  dedicate  the  decade  of  the  1970s 
as  a Disarmament  Decade, 

2 See  Hid.,  pp,  460-461. 

?" Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Mar.  10, 1969,  p.  189. 

4 Ante,  p.  174.  "',-1 

iA/0.1/L.492i  Dec.  1,  1969.  The  Maltese  representative  stated  on  Dec.  8 that 
he  would  not  seek  a vote  on  the  resolution  If  the  First  Committee  adopted  a 
statement- expressing  a consensus  on  Its  substance  (A/C.l/PVil714,  pp.  56-57). 
On  Dec.  9 the  Chairman'  of  the  First  Committee  read  out  the  following  con- 
census:   , . ; ’ ’ ' 

“It  is  the  feeling  of  the  First  Committee  that  the  volume  prepared  by  the 
Secretariat  entitled  The  United  Nations  and  Disarmament  1945-1965  contains 
a useful  reference  guide  to  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  field  of  dis- 
armament, and  that,  in  view  of  tlie  arms  control  agreements  that  have  been 
or  are  being  negotiated,  it  would  be  desirable  to  revise  this  publication  and  to 
issue  an  updated  edition.  The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations 
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Noting  that  the  publication  entitled  “The  United  Nations  and 
Disarmament  1945-1960”  was  issued  as  a reference  guide  to  the  work 
of  the  Organization  in  the  field  of  disarmament, 

Noting  f urther  that  arms  control  negotiations  have  been  intensified 
since  1965  and  that  important  agreements  in  this  area  have  been,  or 
are  being,  negotiated, 

Believing  that  an  updated  reference  publication  on  deliberations 
and  negotiations  on  disarmament  would  provide  useful  background 
information  for  Member  States  engaged  in  disarmament  negotiations, 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  issue  ah  updated  edition  of  the 
publication  entitled  “The  United  Nations  and  Disarmament  1945- 
1965”  before  the  convening  of  the  twenty-fifth  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  subsequently  at  periodic  intervals  of  five  years. 

Statement  by  the  Maltese  Representative  (Pardo)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Radiological 

and  Laser  Warfare  {Extract},  December  1, 1969*  1 

• • ♦ » * • ♦ 

One  of  the.  characteristics  of  the  arms  competition  between  the 
major  Powers  is  the  development  ofiiiew  classes  of  weapons  systems. 
I shall  briefly  refer  to  two  of  these  which  have  not  as  yet  received 
attention  either  in  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
or  at  the  United  Nations. 

The  first  is  radiological  warfare,2  of  which  there  are  two  branches. 
The  first  branch  concerns  the  destruction  caused  by  radiological 
agents  that  are  a by-product  of  nuclear  explosions.  As  you  are  aware, 
Sir,  although  all  nuclear  explosions  have  some  radiological  effects, 
there  are  very  great  differences  of  degree  between  the  effect  produced 
by  different  kinds  of  nuclear  explosions.  Thus,  nuclear  weapons  may 
be  developed  to  maximize  death  and  injury  through  radioactive 
fallout  by,  for  instance,  encasing  bombs  with  cobalt.  That  is  probably 
the  sole  type  of  nuclear  warfare  in  the  context  of  weapons  now 
available,  which  could  bring  about  the  destruction  of  mankind  in  its 
literal,  physical  sense.  However,  the  type  of  radiological  warfare  just 
described  is  perhaps  best  considered  in  the  context  of  measures  for 
the  control  or  nuclear  weapons  and  I shall  hot  mention  that  branch  of 
radiological  warfare  further. 

The  second  type  of  radiological  warfare  concerns  the  manufacture, 
stockpiling  ana  use  of  radioactive  agents  independently  of  nuclear 
explosions.  These  might  derive  from  radioactive  by-products  of 

would  seem  an  appropriate  occasion  for  this  updating,  which  should  sub- 
sequently be  undertaken  at  periodic  intervals  of  five  years.”  (A/0.1/PV.1716, 

p.  61).  • "• 

The  Soviet  representative  saw  no  need  for  the  First  Committee  to  deal  with 
this  question  and  expressed  a reservation  (Hid.,  p.  62).  It  was  then  decided 
that  the  First  Committee  had  no  objection  to  the  consensus,  subject  to  any 
reservations  that  ahy  particular  delegation  might  entertain  (ibid.,  p.  66).  The 
plenary  General  Assembly  adopted  the  consensus  on  Dec.  16  (A/PV.  1836 
(prov.).p.  16)..'  : . . 

1A/0. 1/P V. 1706,  pp.  47-50. 

. * On  Dec.  1,  1969,  Malta  submitted  a draft  resolution  on  radiological  warfare 
(A/0.1/493)V  A revised  version  of  this  resolution  (A/C.l/493/Rev.  1,  Dec.  8, 
1969)  became  pfc-0  of  G.A.  resolution  2602  (XXIV),  post,  p.  712. 
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reactors  for  peaceful  purposes  and  could  be  used  tactically  or  strate- 
gicaUy— for  instance  in  the  form  of  radioactive  dust  or  pellets— to 
contaminate  a given  area.  Although  that  use  of  radioactive  agents 
does  not  appear  particularly  important  militarily,  given  the  numerous 
other  types  of  weapons  systems  available*  it  is  technically  feasible 
and  we  believe  it  may  be  worth  while  to  draw  attention  to  it. 

The  optical  maser  or  laser— light  amplification  by  stimulated  emis- 
sion of  radiation— is  a comparatively  new  Scientific  development  with 
many  important  potential  civilian  and  military  applications.  The 
laser  is  a device  that  produces  a new  kind  of  light— Coherent  light — 
which  has  predictable  properties  that  can  be  controlled  in  a manner 
comparable  to  microwave  frequencies  and  radio  signals.  The  present 
military  applications  of  lasers  are  mainly  in  the  field  of  radar  and 
communications  but  their  military  importance  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Lasers  are  already  playing  a crucial  role  in  the  development  of  con- 
trolled nuclear  fusion  devices— to  which  I have  referred— and,  should 
a more  intensive  utilisation  of  outer  space  be  attempted,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  their  unique  characteristics  could  do  of  outstanding 
strategic  importance.  Since  lasers  are  particularly  suited  for  military 
use  in  outer  space  or  oil  celestial  bodies  mth  an  attenuated  atmos- 
phere, they  could  become  the  preferred  primary  armament  of  manned 
spacecraft  and,  of  more  immediate  relevance  perhaps,  they  could  be 
mounted  in  arrays  on  orbiting  space  Stations  so  that  their  cones  of 
lethal  striking  power  completely  covered  an  assigned  sector  of  the 
earth.  That  may  appear  a remote  possibility.  Nevertheless  my  delega- 
tion has  reason  to  believe  that  both  laser  and  outer  spate  technology 
have  advanced  sufficiently  to  make  it  advisable  to  initiate  negotiations 
for  appropriate  amendments  to  article  IV  of  the  outer  space  Treaty, 
bearing  in  mind  that  while  lasers  in  oiiter  space  could  be  used  as 
terrible  weapons  of  mass  destruction  they  have  also  a wide  and  ex- 
panding ranee  of  peaceful  uses. 

We  hope  teat  our  suggestion  will  be  taken  up  by  a State  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  and  in  the  mean- 
time we  have  respectfully  submitted  a modest  draft  resolution  on 
that  subject.* 

i • • t • • • 

Statement  by  the  Canadian  Representative  (Ignatieff):  Ex- 
change of  Seisinoiogical  Data,  December  4, 1969 1 

In  accordance  with  the  procedure  you  just  put  to  the  Committee, 
and  that  has  been  adopted  without  objection,  may  I be  permitted  to 
make  some  remarks!  with  regard  to  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.485 
which  was  Submitted  by  Canada  and  stands  before  the  Committee 
with  twenty-seven  co-sponsors.2 1 should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  , 
briefly*  to  make  Some  darifymg  comments  on  this  proposal  on  an 
international  exchange  of  a seismolbgical.  data.  We  think  our  resolu- 

A/C.l/494.  A revised  version  (A/O.l/494/Rev.  1,  Dec.  8, 1969)  became  pt.  D 
of  G.A.  resolution  2602  (XXIV),  post.  pp.  712-713. 

VA/p.l/PV.1712,  pp.4-10.  . 

Identical  with  pt  A of  G.A.  resolution  2604  (XXIV) , post,  pp.  716-717. . 
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tion  affords  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  an  opportunity  to 
take  specific  and  concrete  action  in  the  direction  of  a verified  com- 
prehensive test  ban. 

Before  considering  any  voluntary  seismological  data  exchange  sys- 
tem, it  is  obviously  necessary  toi  ascertain  the  extent  of  co-operation 
which  governments  would  be  prepared  freely  to  extend  and  the  form 
in  which  this  data  would  .be  made  available.  We  have  ho  pretensions 
about  the  significance  of  the  measure  we  propose;  nonetheless,  we 
believe  it  is  a useful  substantive  step  towards  the  implementation  of 
operative  paragraph  3 of  United  Nations  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion 2465  (X33II),8  and  it  is  relevant  to  the  task  of  circumventing 
some  of  the,  obstacles  to  the  achievement  of  a comprehensive  test  ban. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  which  previous  sessions  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  attached,  and  I believe  that  this  Assembly 
attaches  also,  to  the  achievement  of  a comprehensive  test  ban,  we  hope 
this  resolution  will  be  supported  by  all  delegations. 

In  particular  I should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  try  to  dispel 
any  possibility  of  misunderstanding  about  this  resolution  A/C.l / 
L.485.  Our  Soviet  colleague  in  his  statement  of  25  November,  said 
that  the  Soviet  delegation  is  ready  to  undertake  on  a voluntary  basis 
an  exchange  of  seismological  data  with  other  parties  to  a treaty  on 
the  general  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  tests,  and  to  take  part  in 
an  international  exchange  of  data  within  the  framework  of  the  detec- 
tion club  proposed  by  Sweden.  This  statement  we  warinly  welcome. 
However,  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  went  on  to  suggest 
that:  the  exchange  ‘‘iiiust  not  impose  upon  parties  any  obligations  re- 
lating to  international  inspection  on  their  territory,  and  the  evalua- 
tion of  data  obtained  be  carried  out  not  by  an  international 
body  but  by  each  State  for  itself.”  t There  is  nothing  in  the  text  of  our 
resolution  which  can  be  regarded  as  prejudicing  in  any  way  this 
position  even  by  implication. 

The  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  also  suggested  that  the  draft 
resolution  which  we  have  offered  intends  “a  compulsory  exchange  of 
seismological  data”,  and  would  not  be  voluntary.  I wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  \o  assure  the  Soviet  delegation,  and  any  other  delega- 
tionshaving  uimilar  concerns,  that  we  have  no  such  intention  in  mind, 
nor  is  there  any  reference  tdany  element  of  compulsion  in  the  text*  of 
the  resolution  contained  in  document  A/G.1/L.485.  Indeed,  if  it  were 
to  facilitate  the  co*.°P©fation  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  seismic  exchanges 
tin  the  basis  pf  this  proposal,  we  would  be  happy  to  add  the  word 
‘voluntarily’  after  theyyord  ‘co-operate’  in  thS  second  operative  para- 
graph of  our  resolution. 

Our  Soviet  coUrague  also  spoke  of  the  inflexible  time-table  for  the 
provision  of  the  information  requested.  We  would  be  open  to  any 
suggestion  from  the  Soviet  delegation  as  to  how  the  convenience  of 
his  Government  might  be  met  by  an  extension  of  the  time-table.  The 
target  date  of  1 Jmy,  for  instance,  would  be  quite  acceptable.  The 
only  reason,  indeed,  for  suggesting  any  time-table  is  that  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva  should,  in  our 
view,  be  given  a chance  to  study  the  voluntary  replies  of  the  Govern- 

* Document*  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  796-797. 

4 Ante,  it  687. 
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ments  to  the  Secretary-General’s  circular  letter  attached  to  our  resolu- 
tion before  reporting  to  the  next  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  this  problem. 

Lastly,  the  Soviet  delegation,  suggested  that  a discriminatory 
formula  was  being  employed  with  regard  to  the  transmission  of  the 
inquiry  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary-General  on  a voluntary  basis  to 
various  Governments.  I should  explain  that  the  reasons  for  the 
formula  used  is  that  it  car  ot  be  left,  as  I understand  it,  to  the 
Secretary-General  or  the  Secretariat,  to  decide  on  this  important 
question  itself  as  to  wlmt  Governments  to  address  on  the  question  of 
seismic  exchange,  and  this  is  the  formula  normally  used  in  the  United 
Nations  at  the  present  time. 

Again,  however,  if  this  were  the  only  obstacle  to  unanimity,  I am 
sure  there  would  be  a willingness  oil  the  part  of  the  co-sponsors,  as 
well'  as  ourselves,  to  consider  suggestions  which  would  enable  us  to 
overcome  this  difficulty  on  a widely,  acceptable  and  reasonable  basis. 
' I make  these  comments  in  the  spirit  of  accommodation  which  we 
truly  believe  is  the  only  basis  on  which  arms  control  and  disarmament 
negotiation  can  usefully  proceed.  A wise  diplomat  has  said  that  nego- 
tiation is  like  settling  quarrels  with  your  wife;  you  have  to  realize 
that  you  have  to  live  with  her  in  the  end  and  you  must  therefore  al- 
ways leave  room  for  accommodation.  I may  say  that  this  is  the  spirit, 
as  I understand  it,  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment, the  spirit  of  Geneva,  the  spirit  which  at  the  present  time  is 
particularly  important  in  view  of  the  historic  decisions  taken  by  the 
great  Powers  who  are  in  Geneva,  such  initiatives  as  the  beginning  of 
SALT,  their  ratification  of  the  non-proliferation  Treaty,  the  United 
States  declaration  of  tremendous  importance  oh  CBW,5  the  proposal 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Socialist  States  on  the  same  subject,* * 
and,  last  but  not  least,  the  joint  proposal  for  a draft  treaty  on  the 
prohibition  of  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  oh  the  sea-bed 
and  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil  thereof.7 

It  is  this  spirit  which  animates  our  approach  in  trying  to  find  a fair 
and  equitable  basis  of  co-operation  in  mtemational  seismic  exchange 
arrangements  which  we  believe  will  help  contribute  materially  to  the 
solution  of  the  difficult  problem  of  verification  of  a comprehensive 
test  bah. 

The  Canadian  delegation  attaches  the  greatest  importance  to  this 
proposal,  for  it  is  directly  related  to  the  attainment  of  the  priority 
objective  set  both  by  the  Unitea  Nations  General  Assembly  and  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  of  trying  to  end  the 
arms  race  in  nuclear  weapons. 

In  conclusion,  I would  like  to  add  that  the  Canadian  delegation  will 
be  riipporting  the  other  resolution  contained  Under  item  30,  namely 
document  A/C.1/L.486  co-sponsored  by  Sweden,  and  several  other 
delegations.  J*  the  need  for  the  suspension  of  nuclear  and  thermo- 
nuclear tests.* 


Mate,  pp.  592-593. 

* Ante,  pp.  465-457. 

. T Ante,  pp.  507-500. 

8 Substantially  Identical  with  pt.  B of  G.A.  resolution  2004  (XXIV),  post, 
p.  722. 
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Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Exchange  of 
Seismological  Data,  December  4, 1969 1 

I,  too,  should  like  to  refer  to  the  draft  resolutions  relating  to  special 
nuclear  and  thermo-nuclear  tests  mentioned  by  the  representatives  of 
Canada  and  Sweden  who  have  preceded  me. 

With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  drafts,  that  is  to  say  the  one  co- 
sponsored by  the  Canadian  and  Other  delegations,  contained  in 
document  A/C.l/L.485^2 1 should  like  to  state  mat  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion has  already  given  its  views 3 and  I shall  simply  repeat  our  posi- 
tion and  thereby  answer  the  questions  of  the  representative  of 
Canada.4  Once  again,  I should  like  to  stress  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
ready  to  engage  in  an  exchange  of  seismological  data,  seismographs, 
but,  not  data  on  seismic  stations — in  other  words,  not  the  date,  men- 
tioned by  the  representative  of  Canada.,  but  seismological  data,  seis- 
mographs—with  other  parties  to  the  treaty.  We  are  also  prepared  to 
take  part  in  an  international  exchange  of  seismological  data,  but  not 
about. stations  included  within  the  framework  of  the  detection  club. 
However,  the  Soviet  Union  considers  that  participation  in  an  inter- 
national exchange  of  seismological  data  should  not  impose  upon  par- 
ticipating countries  any  obligation  to  submit  to  international  inspec- 
tion on  their  territory.  We  consider  that  evaluation  of  the  information 
resulting  from  the  exchange  of  seismological  data,  seismographs, 
♦should  not  be  carried  out  by  some  international  body  but  by  each 
State  for  itself. 

Today  the  representative  of  Canada  offered  some  clarification.  He 
said  that  this  draft  did  not  impose  an  obligation  to  supply  data. 
However;  the  draft  resolution  provides,  in  particular  its  operative 
paragraphs  1 and  2,  that  the  General  Assembly  should  invite  Govern- 
ments to  provide  world- wide  and  detailed  information,  hot  concerning 
seismographs  or  seismological  data,  but  on  seismogr  aph  stations.  This 
is  not  at  all  the  same  as.  what  the  representative  of  Canada  said;  there 
is  a difference  between  data  on  seismograph  stations  and  seismo- 
graphs, which  determine  what  kind  of  explosions  have  taken  place. 

The  draft  resolution  also  contains  a specific  date— 1 May  1970— by 
which  such  information  should  be  submitted.  It  is  therefore  predi- 
cated upon  the  idea  that  information  on  seismograph  stations  will 
serve  as  a basis  for  compulsory  exchange  of  seismological  data;  It 
would  not  be  voluntary ; it  would  be  compulsory. 

The  other  operative  paragraph  of  the  draft  resolution  co-sponsored 
by  Canada  and  other  countries  contains  an  unacceptable  formula 
which  discriminates  against  socialist  countries  nob  Members  of  the 
United  Nations,  for  example,  the  German  Democratic  Republic.  In- 
formation on  seismograph  stations  would  be  supplied  by  Members  of 
the  United  Nations  or  of  any  of  the  specialized  agencies  or  of  the * •* 

* A/0.1/PV.1712,  pp.  11-15. 

a Identical  with . pt  A.  of  G.A.  resolution  2604  (XXIV),  post,  pp.  719-722. 

•*  See  oii#e,  ppi  587-588. 

*8upro. 
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IAEA  or  parties  to  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  o£  Justice;. 
But  no  provision  is  made  for  other  States  to  take  part  in  this,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  do  take  an  . active  part  and  are  participants  in 
international  agreements  relating  to  nuclear  weapons.  The  . German 
Democratic  Republic  is  a party  to  the  Moscow  Treaty,  for  instance, 
but  now  it  is  excluded.  Why  shouldi.it  be;  excluded?  It  is  an  active 
pa rty  to  the  substance  of  a Treaty  prohibiting  nuclear  tests. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  accept  the  approach  recommended  lty  the 
delegation  of  Canada  and  several  others?  as  it  is  imposed  by  States 
which  do  not  wish  to  take  into  account  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  our 
day  and  age:  that  for  6ver  twenty  yeara,  ih  the  very  heart  of  Europe, 
there  has  teen  an  independent,  flouri^in^;  State,  namely,  the  German 
Democratic  Republic* *  which  is  a patty  to  many  important  interna- 
tional instruments,  specially  those  dealing  with  the  prohibition  of 
nuclear-weapon  tests  ui  three  enviromnehts,  and  also  takes  an  active 
part  in  discussions  on  the  prohibition  df  underground  nuclear  tests. 
Consequently,  my  delegation  cioi^iders  the;  draft  resolution  contained 
in  document  A/C.li/I<.48h^  unacceptable,  and  we  shall  vote  against  it. 

So  far  as  the  other  draft  resolution  contained  in  document 
A/C^l/L.486mw^  that  tabledby  Swede^hd  other  countries,8 
the  Soviet  delegation  considers  it  a construe  i draft  because  it 
makes  it  possible;  to  move  forward  towards  thb  complete  prohibition 
of  nuclrar-wea^n  tests.  For  this  reason,  the  Soviet  delegation  will 
support  it  and  vote  in  favour  of  it. 


Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard) 
to  die  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Com- 
prehensive Test  Ban,  December  4 1969 1 

The  United  States  wanhly;  supports  the  objectives  of  the  resolution 
put  forward  by  the  delation  of  Canada 8 and  feels  that  we  can 
support  the  language  of -mis  resolution  as  i it  stands.  We  feel  that  this 
proposal  would,  it  is  vety  true,  be  a real  contribution  towards  the 
solution -of thiataty.cBM of resol vingthe  quest^ 
to  reach  an  appropriately  verifibd^  complete  ban  on  the  prohibition  of 
underground  tests  of  nuclear  weapons.  ' 

. The  tFiuted  States' delegation  also  is  in  complete  sympathy  with  the 
objectiveof  resolution  A/C.l/L.486,put  forwardby  the  delegation  of 
Sweden,3  and,  with  respect  to  this,  however,  we  do  feel  in  sympathy 
with  the  view  just  expressedbythe  d elegation  of  the  United  Kingdom 
that  the  particular  point  suggested  in  the'final  sentence  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  not^  in  fact*  a desirable  suggestion;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
objective1  would  not  -be  advanced  by  requiring  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  to  submit  a special  report  on  this  subject 

^Substantially  identical  with  pt.  B of  G.A.  resolution  2604  (XXIV),  post, 

P 722a  **  " ' ’ 

1 A/dl/PV.  1712,  pp.  16-20.  ....  * . ■ 

s Identical  with  pt.  AofG.A  resolution  2604  (XXIV),  post,  pp.  710-722., 

* Substantially  identical  witb  pt..  B of  G.A  resolution  2604  (XXIV),  post, 

p.722.  
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with  what,  if  I may  say  so,  seems  to  us  to  be  an  artificial  deadline 
coming  in  the  middle  of  the  summer.  In  fact,  this  would  not  facilitate 
the  orderly  work  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment, but  rather  would  tend  to  distract  it  from  its  substantive  task 
and  involve  it  in  the  task  of  preparing  a progress  report,  which  could 
consume  considerable  time  and  energy,  without  actually  contributing, 
at  all,  to  the  objective,  which  is  the  negotiation  of  a verified  compre- 
hensive test  ban.  „ 

For  this  reason,  we  would  suggest — and  urge — that  the  sponsors  of 
this,  resolution  agree  to  alter  it  by  omitting  several  words  from  the 
final  sentence  of  the  last  paragraph  of  the  resolutionj  so  that  ;it  would 
read  simply  . . . “and  to  report  to  the  twenty-fifth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  results  of  their  deliberations”.* 

Communique  and  Declaration  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council,  December  5,  1969 1 

FINAL  COMMUNIQUE 

, 1.  The  North  Atlantic  Council  met  in  Ministerial  Session  at 
Briissels  oii  4th.and  6th  December,  1969.  The  meeting  was  attended 
by  Foreign,  Defence  and  Finance  Ministers, 

2.  Since  the  signing  of  the:  North  Atlantic  Treaty  twenty  years 
ago,  the  members  of  the  Alliance  have  dedicated  their  efforts  to  the 
preservation  of  their  freedom  and  security  and  to  the  improvement 
of  East-West  relations,  in  the  aim  of  reaching  an  ultimate  peaceful 
solution  of  outstanding  problems  in  Europe.  They  will  continue  to  do 
so.  • .... 

t3.  By  approving  in  December  1967  the  Report  on  the  Future  Tasks 
of  the  Alhance,2  the  AUied  Govemihents  resolved  to  maintain  ade- 
quate military  strength  and  political  solidarity  to  deter  aggression 
and  other  forms  of  pressure  and  to  defend  the  territory  of  member 
countries  if  ag^ression  should  occur,’  and  to  examine  suitable  policies 
desired  to  achieve  a just  and  stable  order  in  Europe,  to  overcome  the 
division  of  Germany  and  to  foster  European  security. 

A;  Gn  the  basis  of  these  two  concepts  of  defence  and  the  relaxation 
of  tensiohs,  the  Ministers  issued  the  Declaration  attached  to  this 
Coimhimiqu6  in  which  they  set  forth  their  views  on  the  future  devel- 
opment of  rotations  bet\reenE^  and  Western  countries.8 

5.  Ministers;  welcomed  the  opening  of  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talte.  They  acknowledged  the  work  m progress  with  regard  to  arms 
control,  oh  the  sea  bed,  as.  well  as  the  interest  shown  both  by  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  and  the  United  Na- 
tiohs  in  ineasures  to  deal  with.  chemical  and  biological  warfare.  On 
all  these  questions  the  Council  held  detailed  consultations  which 
proved  most  useful  in  preparing  the  ground  for  the  negotiations 

4 This  BUggestionwas  not  adopted. 

* Department  lof  State  Bulletin, Dec.  29,,  1969,  pp.  G27-630. 

pDowmenta  onDiaarniameni,  1967,  pp.  676-GS1; 

37»/rd; 

375-754^-70—41 
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taking  place  elsewhere.  The  Ministers  invited  the  Council  in  Perma- 
nent Session  to  continue  to  examine  these  problems,  and  reaffirmed 
the  importance  of  any  genuine  disarmament  measure,  consistent  with 
the  security  of  all  states  and  guaranteed  by  adequate  international 
control,  for  the  reduction  of  tension  and  the  consolidation  of  peace  in 
Europe  arid  the  world. 

6.  The  Ministers  also  studied  a report  by  the  Secretary  General  on 
the  situation  in  the  Mediterranean.  Recallingthe  Communiques  issued 
on  27th  [25tJi\  June,  1968, 4 arid  l6th  November,  1968, 5 tliey  expressed 
the  concern  of  their  Governments  with  regard  to  the  situation  in  that 
area.  The  Ministers  reaffirmed  the  value  of  full  consultations  among 
the  Allies  on  this  question.  Accordingly,  they  requested  the  Council 
in  Permanent  Session  to  pursue  with  the  greatest  attention  its  exam- 
ination of  the  situation  in  the  Mediterranean  and  to  report  to  Min- 
isters at  theirSpririgMeeting. 

7;  In  April  1969,  Ministers  calied  attention  to  the  role  the  Alliance 
might  play  in  taeklingcommon  envirorimental  problems  that  could 
- imperil  the  welfare  arid  progress  of  iriodem  societies.0  Consequently, 
the  Council  in  Permanent  Session  established  a Committee  on  the 
Challenges  of  Modern  Soc  ety.  The  new  Committee,  beginiiing  with 
its  first  meetihg  ori  8th  December,will  address  these  urgent  problems 
with  the  aim  of  stimulating  action  by  meriibers  of  the  Alliance*  either 
rsingly,  jointly  or  in  international  organizations.  The  Ministers  at 
their  Spring  Aleetirig  will  receive  the  Committee’s  first  report  on  the 
riewest  task  of  the  Alliance.  ; 

8.  Ministers  of  countries  participating  in  NATO’s  integrated  de- 
fence programme  met  as  the  Defence  Planning  Committee  on  3rd 
December*  1969.  As  ari  introduction  to  their  discussiofts  the  Secretary 
General  and  the  Chairman*  of  the  Military  Committee  gave  overall 
appraisals  of  the  state  of  defence  planriing  within  the  Alliance.  Min- 
isters thereafter  reviewed  the  work  accoiriplished  since  their  previous 
meeting:  On  28th  May,  1969,  and  gave  directions  for  future  work. 

9.  They  agreed  that  the  effectiveness  of  NATO’s  defensive  posture 

continues  to  be  an  essential  stabilising,  factor  in  support  of  the  search 
for  meaningful  deterite.  Therefore,,  until  agreement  can  be  reached  Oil 
East-West  mutual  force  reductions,,  balanced  in  scope  and  timing  so 
is  to  maintain  the  present  security,  NATO  will  continue  to 

erisure  that  there  is  no  reduction  in  its  overall  military  capability. 

Id.  In  reviewing  Force  Plans  for  1970,  Miriisters  were  conscious  of 
the  necessity  to  maintain  adequate  and  readily  available  forces  both 
conventional  arid  nuclear,  in  accordance  with  the  NATO  strategy*  for 
the  defence  of  the  mainland  of  Europe  and  the  whole  NATO  area. 
They  tOok  note  of  the  positive  outcome  of  consultations  with  the 
Canadian  Authorities,  coriceming  their  forces  for  NATO,  which  were 
initiated  following  the  Defence  Plamiing  Committee  meetirig  of  28tli 
May,  1969.  Ministers  committed  forces  for  the  year  1970  and  endorsed 
a riumber  of  remedial  measiires  necessary  to  maintain  adequate  forces 
in  Central  Europe ; in  addition  further  remedial  measures  are  urider 
consideration. 

^Documents  on  Disahnament,  1968,  pp.  447-450. 

^Department  of: State  Bulletin,  Dee.  9, 1908,  pp.  895^807. 

« Ante,  p..l86. 
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11.  They  discussed  measures  required  to  implement  the  NATO 
strategy  of  forward  defence  based  on  flexibility  in  response,  and  ar- 
rangements for  the  reinforcement,  in  times  of  tension,  of  NATO’s 
ready  forces.  They  also  noted  a preliminary  report  on  a comprehensive 
study  which  is  being  undeitaken  of  the  relative  capabilities  of  the 
forces  of  NATO  ana  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  gave  instructions  for  the 
continuance  of  the  study*  In  addition,  Ministers  reviewed  the  status 
of  other  defence  planning  studies  including  those  for  improved  de- 
fence of  the  flanks. 

12.  The  Ministerial  Meeting  also  provided  the  Defence  Ministers 
comprising  the  Nuclear  Defence  Affairs  Committee  (Belgium,  Can- 
ada, Denmark,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portu- 
gal, Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States)  with  thie 
occasion  to  review  work  in  progress  in  the  Nuclear  Planning 
Group  during  the  past  year  and  planned  for  the  future;  The  Nuclear 
Defence  Affairs  Committee  agreed  _ that  Canada,  Germany,  Italy, 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Turkey,  the  .;U nited  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  will  compose  the  Nuclear  Planning  Group  starting  lst  janu- 
ary;  1970. 

life.  ^ Acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Nuclear  Defence  Affairs 
Committee,,  wie  Defence  Planning  Committee  adopted  two  policy 
documents  originated  by  the  Nuclear  Planning  Group  at  their  meet- 
ing in  the  United  States  last  November  concerning  general  guidelines 
for  nuclear  consultation  procedure  and  for  the  possible  tactical  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  defence* of  the  Treaty  area;  These  documents 
are  based  upon  NATO’s. strategy  of  flexibility  in  response  which  was 
adopted  in  December  1967  and  which  remains  unchanged. 

14.  Thei  ne^ /Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Defence  Planning  Com- 
mittee will  take  place  in  the  Spring  of  1970. 

15.  The  Spring  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Council  will  be  held  in 
Italy  on  26th  and, 27th  May,  1970. 

DECLARATION- 

1.  Meeting  at  Brussels  on  4th  and  5th  December,  1969,  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  reaffirmed  the  commitment  of 
their  nations  to  pursue  effective  policies  directed  towards  a greater 
relaxation  of  tensions  in  their  continuing  search  for  a just  arid  dur- 
able peace. 

2.  Peace  arid  security  iii  Europe  must  rest  upon  universal  respect 

for  the  principles  of  sovereign  equality;  political  independence  and 
the  territorial  integrity  of  each  European  state  ; the  right  of  its  peo- 
ples.to  shape  their  owii  destinies ; the  peaceful  settleirient  of  disputes ; 
rionintervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  state  by  any  other  state, 
whateyer  their, political  or  social  system;  and  the  renunciation  of  the 
use  of  the  threat  of  force  against  any  state.  Past  experience  has  shown 
that  there  is,  as  yet,  no  comiriori  interpretation  of  these  principles.  The 
furidamerital}pro  can  be  solved  only  on  the  basis  of 

these  principles  and  any  real  and  lasting  improvement  of  East-West 
relations  presupposes  respect  for  them  without  any  conditions  or 
reservations. 
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3.  At  their  meeting  in  Washington  in  April  1969,  Ministers  had 
expressed  .the  intention  of  their  governments  to  explore  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  other  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  which  con- 
crete issues  best  lend  themselves  to  fruitful  negotiation  arid  an  early 
resolution.7  To  this  end,  the  Council  has  been  engaged  in  a detailed 
study  of  various  issues  for  exploration  and  possible  negotiation.  Min- 
isters recognized  that  procedure  merited  closer  exainination  and,  ac- 
cordingly, requested  the  Council  in  Permanent  Session  to  report  to 
the  next  Ministerial  Meeting. 

4.  Ministers  considered  that,  in  an  era  of  negotiation,  it  should  be 
possible,  by  means  of  discussion  of  specific  and  well-defined  Subjects, 
progressively  to  reduce  tensions.  This  would  in  itself  facilitate  dis- 
cussion of  the  more  fundamental  questions. 

Arms*  Control arid  DisanrMment 

5.  Ministers  again  expressed  the  interest  of  the  Alliance^  m armS 
control  and  disarmament  and /recalled  the  Declaration  on  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions  adopted  at  Reykjavik  in  1968.®  and  re- 
affirmed in  Washington  in  1969.  The  Members  of  the  Alliance  have 
noted  that  up  to  now  this  suggestion  has  led  to  no  result.  The  Allies, 
nevertheless,  have  continued,  and  will  continue,  their  studies  in  order 
to  prepare  a realistic  basis  f or  activeexploration  at  an  early  date  and 
thereby  establish  whetheritcould  serve  as  a, starting  point  for  fruit- 
ful negotiations.  They  requested  that  a report  of  the  Council  in  Per- 
manent Session  oh  the  preparation  of  models  for  mutual  and  balanced 
for<^  reductions  be  subriaitted  as  soon  as  possible. 

6.  Ministers  of  countries  participating  in  NATO’s  integrated  de- 
fence programme  consider  that  the  studies  on  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions  have  .progressedsufficiently  to  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  certain  criteria  which,  in  their  view,  such  reductions  should 
merit.  Significantreductions  under  adequate  verification  and  control 
would  be  engaged  urider  any  agreement  on  mutual  and  balanced 
force; reductions,  which  should  also  be  consistent  with  thri  vital  secu- 
rity interests  of  all  parties.  This  would  be  another  concrete  step  in 
advancing  “along  the  road  of  ending  the  arms  race  and  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament,  including  nuclear,  disarmament”: 

7.  These  Ministers  directed  that  rarther  studies  should  be.  given  to 
measures  which  could  accompany  of  follow  agreement  on  mutual  and 
balanced  force  inductions.  Such  measures  could  include  advance  noti- 
fication of  military  movements  and.manoeuvres;  exchange  of  observers 
at  military  manoeuvres  and  ppssibly  the  establishmentofobservation 
posts.  Examination  of  the  techniques  and  methods  of  inspection 
should  also  be  further  developed. 

Qermany  arid  Berlin 

8?  The  Ministers  welcome  the  efforts  of  the  governments  of  the 
United  Statris,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  in  the  framework  of  their 
special  responsibility  for  Berlin  and  Germany  as  a whole,  to  gain  the 
co-operation  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  improving  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  Berlin  and  free  access  to  the  city;  The  elimination  of  diffi- 

^ pp.  184-187 • 
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culties  created  in  the  past  with  respect  to  Berlin*  especially  with 
regard  to  access,  would  increase  the  prospects  for  serious  discussions 
on  the  other  concrete  issues  which  continue  to  divide  East  and  West. 
Furthermore,  Berlin  could  play  a constructive  role  in  the  expansion 
of  East-West  economic  relations  if  the  city’s  trade  with  the  East  could 
be  facilitated. 

9.  A.  just  and  lasting  peace ^settlement  for  Germany  must  be  based 
on  the  free  decision  of  the  German  people  and  on  the  interests  of 
European  security;  The  Ministers  are  convinced  that,  pending  such  a 
settlement,  the  proposals  of  the  Federal  Republic  .for  a modus  vivendi 
between  the  two  parts  of  Germany  and  for  a bilateral  exchange  of 
declarations  on  the  non-use  of  force  or  the  threat  of  force  would,  if 
they  receive  a positive  response,  substantially  facilitate  co-operation 
between  East  andWest  on  other  problems.  They  consider  that  these 
efforts  by  the  Federal  Bepublic  represent  constructive  steps  toward 
relaxation  of  tension  in  Europe  and  express  the  hope  that  tne  govern- 
ments will  therefore  take  theminto  account  in  forming  their  own  atti- 
tude toward  the  German  question.  . 

10.  The  Ministers  would  regard  concrete  progress  in  both  these 
fields  as  an  important  contribution  to  peace  in  Europe;  They  are 
bound  to  attach  great  weight  sto  the  responses  to  these  proposals  in 
evaluating  the  prospects  for  negotiations  looking  toward  improved 
relations  and  co-operation  in  Europe. 

Economic,  technical  and  cultural  exchanges 

11.  Allied  governments  consider  that  not  only  economic  and  tech- 
nical but  also  cultural  exchanged  between  interested  countries  can 
bring  mutual  benefit  and  understanding  In  these  fields  more  could  be 
achieved  by  freer,  movement  of  people, ideas  and  inf ormation  between 
the  countries  of  East  andWest. 

12.  The  benefit  of  the  Alliance’s  work  in  the  field  of  human  en- 

virohment  would  be  ehhanced  if  it  were  to  become  the  basis  of  broader 
co-operation.  This  could,  and  should,  be  an  early  objective,  being  one 
in  which  the  Warsaw  Pact  governments  have  indicated  an  interest. 
Further  co-operation  could  also  be  undertaken,  for  example,  in  the 
more  specialized  field  of  oceanography.  More  intensive  efforts  in  such 
■fields  should  be  pursued  either  bilaterally^  multilaterally  or  in  the 
framework  of  existing  mternationar  bodies  comprising  interested 
countries.  , . - ^ ' 

Perspectives  for  negotiations 

..  13.;  The  Ministers  considered  that  the  concrete  issues  concerning 
European  security  and  "(^operation  mentioned  in  this  Declaration  are 
. subjects  lending  themselves  to  possible  discussions  or  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 
The  Allied  governments  w and  intensify  their  contacts, 

discussions  ornegotiations  throughallappropriatechannels,  bilateral 
or  midtOateral,  Mieving  that;  progress  is  most  .likely  to  be  achieved 
by  choosing  in.  each  instance  the  means  most  suitable  for  the  sub j ect. 
Ministers  therefore  expressed  their  support  for  bilateral  initiatives 
undertaken  by  the German  Federal  Government  With  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and;  other  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  looking  toward  agree- 
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ments  on  the  renunciation  of  force  and  the  threat  of  force.  Ministers 
expressed  the  hope  that  existing  contacts  will  be  developed  so  as  to 
enable  all  countries  concerned  to  participate  in  discussions  and  nego- 
tiations on  substantial  problems  of  co-operation  and  security  =in 
Europe  with  real  prospects  of  success. 

14.  The  Members  of  the  Alliance  remain  receptive  to  signs  of  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Eastern  European 
countries  to  discuss  measures  to  reduce  tension  and  promote  co-opera- 
tion in  Europe  and  to  take  constructive  actions  to  this  end.  They  have 
noted  in  this  connection  references  made  by  these  countries  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  holding  an  early  conference  on  European  security.  Min- 
isters agreed  that  careful  advance  preparation  and  prospects  of  con- 
crete results  would  in  any  case  be  essential.  Ministers  consider  that, 
as  part  of  a comprehensive  approach,  progress  in  the  bilateral  and 
multilateral  discussions  and  negotiations  which  have  already  begun, 
or  could,  begin  shortly,  and  which  relate  to  fundamental  problems  of 
European  security,  would  make  a major  contribution  to  improving  the 
political  atmosphere  in  Europe.  Progress  in  these  discussions  and  ne- 
gotiations would  help  to  ensure  the  success  of  any  eventual  conference 
in  which,  of  course,  the  North  American  members  of  the  Alliance 
would  participate,  to  discuss  and  negotiate  substantial  problems  of 
co-operation  and  securitV  in  Europe. 

15.  The  Ministers  affirmed  that,  in  considering  all  constructive 
possibilities,  including  a general  conference  or  conferences,  they  will 
wish  to  assure  that  any  such  meeting  should  not  serve  to  ratify  the 
present  division  of  Europe  and  should  be  the  result  of  a common 
effort  among  all  interested  countries  to  tackle  the  probleihs  which 
separate  them. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  to  the  Belgo- American 
. Association  at  Brussels,  December  6, 1969 1 

This  audience  is  a particularly  appropriate  forum  for  a brief  dis- 
cussion of  certain  policies  of  the  United  States,  and  I am  honored  to 
be  here  tonight. 

You  are  well  aware  of  the  steadily  rising  flow  of  commerce,  of  ideas, 
and  of  men  across - the  Atlantic— the  joining  of  Americans  and  Eiiro- 
peaiis  in  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises,  the  emergence  of  an 
Atlantic  market  in  investment  capital.  About  a third  of  United  States 
world  trade  is  with  Western  Europe.  These  developments  since  the 
Second  World  War  have  immensely  deepened  the  bonds  between  the 
Old  World  and  the  New. 

.Indeed,  the  expanding  bonds  between  Europe  and  America  are 
among  the  most  significant  developments  in  world  affairs.  They  are 
also  a model  of  constructive  international  cooperation. 

It  is  now  nearly  20  yeafs  since  President  Truman  authorized  a 
return  of  United  States  military  forces  to  Europe  to  join  with  our 
allies  in  creating  a collective  security  system.  That  system  lias  safe- 

VDepartment  of  State  Bulletin,  Dec.  29, 1969,  pp.  622-625. 
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guarded  Europe  ever  since.  However,  because  there  have  been  great 
changes  in  the  world  since  then,  some  are  asking  whether  the  time  has 
not  come  for  American  forces  to  be  brought  back  home. 

The  answer  that  I can  give  you  tonight  is  no.  The  j udgment  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  that  the  commitment  to  NATO  must 
remain  in  force  and  must  remain  strong.  This  judgment  is  shared  by 
the  majority  of  Americans;  It  is  clear,  too,  from  our  recent  NATO 
meetings,  that  it  is  shared  by  our.  European  allies. 

As  we  enter  an  era  of  negotiation  both  our  allies  and  our  adver- 
saries must  have  no  doubts  about  our  continuing  commitment  to  West- 
ern Europe.  And  I aril  happy  tonight  to  be  able  to  give  you  that 
assurance. 

We  recognize  today,  as  we  did  in  1950,  that  Europe,  more  than  any 
other  region  in  the  world,  is  vital  to  U.S.  security.  In  the  words  of 
the  President  f ‘‘ We  in  America  continue  to  consider  Europe’s  security 
to  be  our  own.”  2 Because  we  believe  this,  we  intend  to  maintain  sub- 
stantial levels  of  forces  in  Europe  and  we  have  made  clear  our  inten- 
tion to  maintain  our  combat  forces  in  Europe  at  essentially  present 
levels  until  at  least  the  middle  of  1971.  ^ . 

But  those  of  my  countrymen  who  believe  that  our  forces  in  Europe 
should  be  reduced  argue  that  Americans  are  shouldering  more  than 
their  fair  share  6f  the  total  Western  security  burden.  They  say  that  a 
more  equitable  sharing  of  that  burden,  taking  into  account  the  added 
potential  of  the  European  allies  in  the  last  decade,  is  feasible. 

" We  recognize  that  our  NATO  allies  spent  over  $24  billion  for  de? 
fense  in  1968  and  that  they  rnaintain  more  thari  2 million  men  imder 
arms.  But  we  also  Meve  that  those  in  America  who  call  for  a greater 
European  contribution  to  the  costs  ofmaintainingoUr  common  secu- 
rity  have  a point.  It  is  generally  ^cognized,  not  only  in  America  but 
in  Europe,  that  the  burden  is  hot  now  equitably  shared. 

Progress  in  redressing  that  balance  will  permit  the  United  States 
to  be  better  able  to  maintain  its  own  commitment  of  forces  in  Europe. 
Auid  progress  is  being  made.  Ten  NATO  nations  have  agreed  to  in- 
crease defense  spending  substantially  next  year;  during  the  minister- 
ial meeting  a number  of  countries  agreed  tp  expand  their  air  defense 
system  others  agreed  to  increase  the  commitment  of  existing  national 
forces  to  NATO  command.  So  I think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  are 
wotking  in  harmony  in  NATO  and  that  NATO  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain peace  in  the  area.  . ..  .... 

It  is  quite  clear,  and  recognized  by  all  NATO  countries,  that  strong 
deterrent  f orces  are  necessary  f or  our  collective  security.  But  we  must 
constahtly  seek  to  strengthenbur  security  further  by  working  to  elim- 
inate  those  issues  which  make  for  insecurity. 

We  believe  there  may  be  an  opportunity  now  to;  inaugurate  a period 
ofnegotiations  overthese  issues.  , , 

It i is  important,  however; : that  certain  fundamental  principles  must 
beadhered  tobeforehegotiations  begin : . # . . . . 

First,  whatever  kind  of  negotiations  NATO  allies  enter  into,  indi- 
vidually or  together,  there  must  be  the  closest  consultation  among 
them. 


* Ante,  p.  174: 
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Second,  we  must  maintain  the  military  strength  of  Our  alliance 
until  such  time  as  we  may  be  able  to  rea6h  Agreements  on  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions.  . 

Third,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  confuse  the  process  of  negotiation 
with  .real  progress  toward  agreements,  and  we  must  not  lull  ourselves 
into  a false  sense  ot detente. 


As  you  know,  the  United  States  has  already  entered  into  a number 
bf  Negotiations  and  is  prepared  to  enter  into  others  as  long  as  there 
are  prospects  for  achieving  meaningful  {igreements.  We  have  felt,  for 
example,  that,  there  might  be  prospects  for  useful  negotiations  in  the 
armaments  field,  where  mutual  interests  clearly  exist. 

-r-Within  recent  “days,  with  ratifications  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  signature  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
we  are  close  to  putting  into  effect  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty,*  the  valuable  product  of  a long  process  of  negotiation. 

tr-The  United:  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  agreed,  and  placed 
before  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  a draft  treaty  to  ban  the 
emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  on  the  ocean  floors,*  as  we  already 
have  banned  them  from  oihitiin  outer  space. 

—We  have  been  engaged  for  the  past  3 weeks  in  the  preliminary 
phase  of  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are 
serious  about  these  strategic  arms  talks.  We  want  to  put  an  end  to 
tye  competitiveaccumiilationoftyermoresophisticatea  Weapons  sys- 
tems which  can  no  longer  add  significantly  to  the  security  of  either 
side.  We  want  to  limit,  and if  possible  reduce  on  both  sides,  inven- 
tories of  strategic  weapons;  The  preliminary  talks  in  Helsinki  have 
gotten  off  to  a good  start.  The  atmosphere  has  been  businesslike  and 
without  polemics.  We  expect  the  prelimihary  round  to  conclude  in  a 
couple:  ox  weeks,  thereby  providing  the  basis  for  proceeding  soon  to 
substantive  talks. 


These  steps  to  prevent  the  spread  and  to  curb  the  level  of  nuclear 
armamentnecessarily  invol  vebilateralnegotiations  betweenthe  major 
nuclear  powers.  Wewillconsultfully  with  our  Atlantic  allies,  and  we 
will  take  no  steps  which  would  weaken  their  security— which  is,  after 
alii  ourtecurity. 

At  the  same  time,  the  search  for  solutions  to  the  political  questions 
which  still  divide  Europe  is  a fundarmental  task  of  the  alliance.  It  is 
one  which  the  allies  have  given  an  importance  equal  to  the  task  of 
mihtaty  deterrence.  This  lias  been  consistent  NATO  policy  since 
adoption  of  the  1967  NATO  study  on  the;  Future  TAsks  of  the  Alli- 
ance,“undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Belgium’s  distinguished  For- 
qign  Minister  Pierre  Harmel.  • 

•For  many  years  NATO  has  given  terious  study  to  the  difficult 
question  of  how  security  in  Europe,  now  sustained  by  a high  balance 
of  armaments,  coul  d be  maintained  at  a lower  and  less  expensive  level 
of  atyasonboth  sides.  Since  Junel96S,ithasexplicitlystatedits  belief 
that  mutual  force  reductions  could  significantly  contribute  to  lessen- 
ingpftensions; 


f Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461^465. 
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Yesterday,  the  NATO  Foreign  Ministers  issued  a declaration  in 
which  they  noted  the  lack  of  response  to  our  offer  to  work  toward  a 
mutual  and  balanced  reduction  of  forces  on  either  side  of  the  line 
which  still  arbitrarily  and  unnaturally  divides  Europe. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  hope  that  at  some  time  we  might  receive  a posi- 
tive response  from  the  other  side,  we  have  now  instructed  the  NATO 
authorities  concerned  to  prepare  specific  models  Of  sucli  reductions 
and  have  reaffirmed  our  belief  that  an  agreement  in  this  field  would 
be  another  concrete  step  toward  ending  tee  arms  race.  We  hope  that 
the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  will  in  time  indicate  interest  in  this  proposal. 

Meanwhile,  the  three  powers  with  special  responsibilities  in  Germany 
are  seeking  discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  bring  about  an  im- 
provement in  the  situation  of  Berlin.  And  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  has  taken  useful,  new initiatives  to  establish  contacts  with 
Eastern  European  states  and  with  Eastern  Germany  in  an  effort  to 
surmount  obstacles  which  have  caused  severe  tension  in  the  political 
life  in  Central  Europe  for  a generation. 

We  will  continue  to  probe  every  available  opening  that  offers  a 
prospect  for  better  East-W est  relations,  for  the  resolution  of  prob- 
lems large  or:small,  f or  ; greater  security  for  all.  In  this  the  United 
States  wiU  contihue  toplayan  activerole  in  concert  with  our  allies. 

The  West  has  taken  many  initiatives  in  the  search  for  lasting  secu- 
rity in  Europe.  The  allies  already  have  named  a number  of  areas 
which  provide  ample  opportunity  for  the  Warsaw  Pact  to  show  inter- 
est m constructive  negotiations.  We  would  welcome,  for  example  : 

—A  demonstration  of  Soviet  willingness  toward  improving  the 
situation  in  and  around  Berlin. 

—Constructive  responses  to  the,  Federal  Republic’s  efforts  toward 
an  improved  modui  vivendi  between  the  two  parts  of  Germany  and 
bilateral  agreements  on  the  nonuse  of  force* 

—A  positive  Warsaw  Pact  response  to  our  repeated  proposals  for 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions. 

But  whUe  NATO  has  identified  issues  on  which  East  and  West 
might  negotiate  to  achieve  an  increase  in  security  and  a reduction  in 
tensions,  what  has  been  the  Warsaw  Pact’s  response  ? It  has  proposed 
a Europe  security  confe  based  on  what  appears  to  be  a nebu- 
lous ana  imprecise  agenda;8 

What  does  the  Soviet  Union  want  to  achieve  by  proposing  such  a 
conference!  y : . ; . . 

Doesit  want  to  deal  realistically  with  the  issues  which  divide  Eur- 
ope* or  doesit  seek  to  ratify  the  existing  division  of  Europe? 

Does  it  intend  to  draw  a veil  over  its  subjugation  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia? / 

Does  it  wish  to  use  a conference  to  strengthen  its  control  Over  the 
trade  policies  of  other  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact? 

Does  it  wish  to  seek  to  retain  the  right  to  intervene  in  Eastern 
Europe'’?;'  " , , ' 

/These  are  questions  that  have  to  be  answered  before  meaningful 
negotiations  cah  be  entered  into. 

* See  ante,  pp.  100-100. 
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AVe,  of  course,  want  a better  European  security  Astern  than  the  one 
we  have,  if  that  can  be  found. 

We  want  to  resolve  the  basic  political  issues. 

But  the  Warsaw  Pact  proposals  do  not  deal  with  these  fundamer  :al 
questions.  What  is  proposed  cannot  properly  be  described  as  a security 
conference  at  all.  The  Warsaw  Pact  countries  have  suggested  merely 
(1)  that  a conference  discuss  an  EastrWest  agreement  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  nonuse  of  force— which  has  been  a basic  principle,  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  for  over  20  years,  so  that  another  pronounce- 
ment of  the  nonuse  of  force  would  have  no  meaning— and  (2)  in- 
creased trade, and  technical  exchanges,  for  which  regular  diplomatic 
channels  are  always  available. 

We  are  opposed  in  practice  to  an  unrealistic  and  premature  exercise 
winch  could  lead  to  disappointment  and  quite  possibly  a deterioration 
in  East-West  relations. 

We  would  favor  a negotiation  that  'holds  put  realistic  hope  for  a 
reduction  of  tensions  in  Europe.  But  we  will  not  participate  m a Con- 
ference which  has  the  effect  of  ratifying  of  acquiescing  in  the  Brezh- 
nev doctrine. 

I have  referred  several  times  to  the  importance  of  a strong  and 
healthy  Western  alliance.  My  NATO  colleagues  and  I have  just  had 
a most  successful  ministerial  meeting. 

We  cooperate  not  only  in  common  defense  but  in  common  search 
for  positive  solutions  to  political  problems.  I believe  that  in  the  proc- 
ess the  political  arm  of  the  alliance  is  developing  a capacity  for  cre- 
ative diplomacy  which  is  just  as  unprecedented  as  the  unity  developed 
for  collective  security. 

There  is  now  yetianother  dimension  of  our  alliance  which  should  ap- 
peal to  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  We  have  come  to  recog- 
nize that  we  had  better  make  certain  that  what  we  have  been  defend- 
ing hasbeen  worththeeffort. 

There  is  an  awakening  in  our  societies  to  the  degradation  of  our 
environment.  The  North  Atlantic  Council  has  decided  to  work  to- 
gether in  seeking  ways  not  only  to  defend  but  to  improve  our  environ- 
ment and  the  quality  of  human  life  for  our  people.  Next  week,  experts 
from  the  NATO  countries  will  assemble  in  Brussels,  in  the  first  meet- 
ing of  NATO’s  Committee  on  the  Challenges  of  Modern  Society,  to 
launch  this  constructive  and  creative  new  work  of  the  alliance. 

I could  not  leave  Brussels,  the  capital  of  the  European  Community, 
without  noting  that  the  United  States  welcomes  the  renewed  impetus 
from  The  Hague  this  week  toward  broadening  and  deepening  the  uni- 
fication of  Europe.  We  see  this  as  a major  step  toward  realization  of 
the  full  constructive  potential  of  Europe.  An  enlarged  European 
Community  would  reflect  more  accurately  than  is  now  the  case  the 
reality  of  Europe’s  collective  influence  and  potential,  not  only  in  an 
Atlantic  context  but  in  world  affairs  in  general. 

Let  me  close  now  by  speaking  about  another  matter  which  is  of 
concern  to  many  Europeans.  Is  the  United  States  in  the  process  of 
disengaging  from  its  obligations  to  the  international  community  ? Is 
there  a danger  of  a growing  “neoisolationism”  in  the  United  States? 

Mere  again,  the  answer  is  no.  It  is  true  that  there  is  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  many  Americans,  reflected  especially  in  statements  by  Mem- 
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bers  of  the  Congress,  about  what  they  see  as  overextended  American 
commitments  around  the  world.  There  is  a growing  sense  of  urgency 
about  the  critical  problems  of  the  cities  at  home  and  about  the 
anachronism  of  pockets  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  abundance.  This, 
of  course,  is  reinforced  by  the  problems  stemming  from  our  commit- 
ment to  thepeople  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-N am.  These  concerns  tend 
to  divert  attention  of  some  of  our  people  away  from  world  affairs 
and  stimulate  a tendency  to  look  inward. 

It  is  a fact  that  the  time  has  come  when  American  “presence” 
abroad  will  be  looked  at  more  critically  in  our -Congress.  The  admin- 
istration, too,  will  continue  to  review  our  policies  in  the  light  of  cur- 
rent requirements.  In  Asia,  for  example,  while  we  fully  intend  to 
meet  our  commitments — and  we  have  treaty  responsibilities  in  Asia, 
and  We  will  meet  them — we  believe  that  a greater  share  of  the  burden 
of  ; security  should  be  assumed  by  Asians. 

It  would,  however,  be  entirely  wrong  to  think  about  this  as  a return 
to,  or  even  toward,  a new  isolationism.  It  is  practical  internationalism 
adapted  to  the  changing  needs  of  our  times. 

In  the  age  of  space  the  American  people  are  more  aware  than  ever 
that  the  world  is  unitary.  The  Government  of’  the  United  States  is 
more  conscious  than  ever  of  the  fact  of  interdependence  among  nations. 

The  problems  that  we  have  relate  to  our  desire  to  reduce  our  pres- 
ence abroad.  We  liaveno  interest  in  domination.  Wherever  we  have 
indicated  a desire  to  reduce  our  presence,  the  people  affected-have  in- 
dicated that  thby  want  us  to  stay.  The  problem  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
just  the  reverse.  They  want  to  stay  in  areas  where  the  people  affected 
clearly  prefer  that  they  not  stay. 

We  believe — and  our  policies  will  continue  to  be  based  un  the  belief 
—that  we  must  maintain  our  active  involvement  in  the  international 
community  as  a necessary  condition  in  support  of  world  order  in  the 
decades  ahead. 


News  Conference  Remarks  by  President  Nixon  on  Stra- 
tegic Arms  limitation  Talks  {Extract},  December  8, 
1969 1 

STRATEGIC  ARMS  LIMITATION  TALKS 

Q.  The  United  States  today,  asked  for  a postponement  in  the 
8 ALT  talks,  the  strategic  arms  talks.  Can  you  ieUusvjhy  and  assess 
the  talks  for  its,  please? 

The  President : Well,  the  postponement  does  not  have  any  long- 
range  significance.  It  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  developing  positions 
inaproper  way^  As  far  as  the  progress  is  concerned,  I would  say  it  is 
encouraging.  I say  that  somewhat  cautiously,  because  I would  not 
want  to  leave  out  the  hope  that  we  would  have  an  agreement  within  a 
matter  of  weeks  or  even  months. 

V Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Dec.  29, 1969,  pp.  618-619. 
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But  it  is  encouraging  because  both  sides  are  presenting  positions  in 
a very  serious  way  and  are  not  trying  to  make  propaganda  out  of 
their  positions.  Both  sides,  I believe  therefore,  want  a limitation  on 
strategic  arms.  As  long  as  this  is  the  case,  there  is  a chance  for  an 
agreement. 

NoWj  it  is  going  to  take  some  time,  because  what  is  involved  here— 
as  distinguished  from  the  test  ban,  as  distinguished  from  the  Noiir 
proliferation  Treaty,  both  of  which  were  important  but  which  were 
basically  peripheral  issues— here  you  have  the  basic  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Soviet  Union  involved.  Therefore, 
both  must  bargain  hard.  But  I believe  that  the  progress  to  date  has 
been  good.  The  prospects  are  better  than  I anticipated  they  would  be 
when  the  talks  began. 


Italian  Draft  Resolution  Introduced  in  the  First. Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly:  Chemical  and  Bacteriological 
Weapons,  December  8,  1969 1 2 3 

The  General  Assembly  > 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  for  the  Prohi- 
bition ,of  the  Use;,in  Waf  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  other  Gases, 
and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare  signed  At  Geneva  on 
IT  June  1925* 

Recalling  its  Resolutions  2162  (XXI)  of  15  December  1966 8 and 
2454  A.  (XXIII)  of  20  December  1968, 4 5 whereby  it  called  anew  for 
strict  observance  by  all.  States  of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  and  it  invited  all  States  to  accede  to  the  same 
Protocol,  ..  . 

Congratulating  the  Secretary-General  on  the  Report  dated  1 July 
1969  on  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  the 
effects  of  their  possible  use  (A/7575),6 

Having  co7isw?erec?  the  Report  of  the  CCD  on  the  preliminary  con- 
sideration of  the  action  to  be  taken  in  the  light  of  the  Report  of  the 
Secretary-General,6 

Welcoming  the  initiatives  taken  by  several  Governments  in  the 
field  of  the  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons, 

Fully  conscious  of  the  need  to  preserve  the  inviolability  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  and  to  ensure  its  universal  application, 

Urges  again  all  States  to  accede  to  the  Geneva  Protocol, 

Invites  all  parties  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  to  consider  that,  in  the 
meantime,  the  prohibition  contained  therein  applies  vis-a-vis  all  coun- 
tries which  refrain  from  infringing  the  provisions  of  the  Protocol. 

1 A/C.l/L.498,Dec.  8, 1969.  The  Italian  representative  informed  the  First  Com- 
mittee on  Dee.  10  that  he  would  hot  seek  a vote  on  this  resolution. 

2 Post,  pp.  764-765, 

3 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1966,  pp.  798-799. 

4 Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  793-795. 

5 Ante,  pp.  264-298. 

6 See  ante,  pp.  517-526. 
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Tripartite  Draft  Resolution  Introduced  in  the  First  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly:  Question  of  General 
and  Complete  Disarmament,  December  8,  1969 1 

The  General  Assembly y 

Reaffi'ming  its  resolution  1378  (XIV)  of  20  November  1959,  in 
which  it  considered  that  the  question  of  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment is  the  most  important  one  facing  the  world  today,2 

Reaffirming  further  the  responsibuity  of  the  United  Nations  in  die 
attainment  of  disarmament, 

Recalling  its  resolution  1722  (XVI)  of  20  December  1961, 3 by 
which  it  welcomed  the  joint  statement  on  agreed  principles  for  dis- 
armamentnegotiations  submitted  oh  20  September  1961,  by  the  USSR 
and  the  USA,4  and  reaffirming  the  recommendation  that  further  dis- 
armament negotiations  be  based 

Recalling  its  resolution  2454  B (XXIII)  of  20  December  1968, 6 
whereby  it  requested  the  Conference  of  die  Eighteen-Nation  Disarma- 
ment Committee  to  pursue  renewed  efforts  towards  achieving  substan- 
tial progress  iii  reaching  agreement,  on  the  question  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  under  effective  international  control,  and  to 
continue  its  urgent  efforts  to  negotiate  collateral  measures  of  disarma- 
ment, 

Convinced  that  the  process  of  disarmament  would  be  encouraged 
and  stimulated  by  the  entry  into  force  at  the  earliest  possible  stage 
and  the  strengthening  of  multilateral  international  instruments  in  the 
field  of  disarmament, 

Cominced  that  the  participation  of  all  nuclear  Powers  in  the  efforts 
to  contain  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  reduce  and  eliminate  all  arma- 
ments is  indispensable  for  a full  measure  of  success  in  these  efforts, 

Convinced  that  peace  and  security,  like  development  in  the  world, 
are  indivisible  aiid  recognizing  the  universal  responsibilities  and  obli- 
gations in  this  regard, 

Further  convinced  of  the  need  to  pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith 
on  effective  measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at 
an  early  date  arid  to  nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a Treaty  on  general 
and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  effective  international 
control, 

Hewing  received  the  report  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  (document  A/7741)  ,6 

Noting  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  limited  progress  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  past  two  sessions  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  both  in  specific  fields  and  in  the  general 

1 A/G.1/L.499,  Dec.  8, 1969.  The  draft  resolution  was  cosponsored  by  Ireland, 
Italy,  and  Japan.  The  sponsors  later  accepted  the  amendments  proposed  by 
Cyprus  and  Ghana  (post,  p.  637)  and  most  of  the  amendments  proposed  by 
seven  powers  (post,  p.  644).  The  resolution  as  amended  became  pt.  E of  G.A. 
resolution  2602  (XXIV) , post,  pp.  713-715. 

2 Documents  on  Disarmament,  19J,5-1959,  vol.  II,  p.  1545. 

3 Ibid.,  1961,  pp.  741-742. 

4 Ibid.,  pp.  439-442. 

6 Ibid.,  1968,  pp  795-796. 

* Ante,  pp  51 7-526. 
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approach  to  the  disarmament  question,  ah  imbalance  still  exists  be- 
tween the  magnitude  of  the  tasks  in  front  of  the  Conference  arid  the 
achieveirients  so  far  reached,  liavirig  in  mind  in  particular  the  danger 
of  a new  spiral  in  the  nuclear  arms  race, 

Believing  that  the  diversion  of  enormous  resources  and  energy, 
human  and  material,  from  peaceful  economic  and  social  pursuits  to 
unproductive  and  wasteful  military  purposes  places  a great  burden 
on  both  the  developing  arid  developed  countries  and  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  failure  to  make  greater  progress  in  the  advancement  of 
the  developing  countries  during  the  First  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Decade, 

Believing  that  the  security  and  the  economic  and  social  well-being 
of  all  countries  would  be  tremendously  enhanced  as  progress  is  made 
towards  the  goal  of  general  and  complete  disarmament, 

Reaffirming  its  resolution  2499  (XXIV)  of  31  October  1969,  and  in 
particular  its  paragraph  9,  endoreirig  the  call  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral for  the  proclamation  of  a Disarmament  Decade,  and  its  para- 
graph 17  which  appeals  to  Member  States  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  sigriing  or  ratifying  the  multilateral  iriternational  instruments  in 
the  field  of  disarmament,7 

1.  Resolves  to  dedicate  the  Decade  of  the  1970s  as  a Disarmament 
Decade; 

2.  Galls  on  Governments  to  intensify  without  delay  their  con- 
certed arid  concentrated  efforts  for  effective  measures  relating  to  the 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  ^arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  dis- 
armament  and  elimination  of  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and 
for  a Treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and 
effective  international  control ; 

3.  Requests  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to 
resume  its  work  as  early  as  possible,  along  the  lines  set  forth  in  para- 
graph 37  of  its  report  to  the  General  Assembly,  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  ultimate  goal  is  general  and  complete  disarmamerit; 

4.  Further  reguests  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment, while  continuing  intensive  negotiations  with  a view  to  reaching 
the  widest  possible  agreement  on  collateral  measures,  at  the  same 
time  to  work  towards  a comprehensive  programme,  dealing  with  all 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  the  cessation  of  the  armaments  race  and 
disarmament,  which  would  provide  the  Conference  with  a guideline 
charting  the  course  of  its  further  work  and  of  its  further  negotia- 
tions, arid  report  thereon  to  the  twenty-fifth  General  Assembly ; 

5.  Decides  to  this  effect  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  all  pertinent  proposals  and  sug- 
gestions formulated  during  the  debates  on  disarmament,  referring  to 
the  Corifererice  all  documents  and  records  of  the  meetings  of  the  First 
Committee  relating  to  the  disarmament  items ; 

6.  Recommends  further  that  consideration  be  given  to  channelling 
a substantial  part  of  the  resources  freed  by  measures  in  the  field  of 
disarmament  to  promote  the  economic  development  of  developing 
countries  and,  in  particular,  their  scientific  and  technological  progress ; 

7.  Requests  the  Secretary -General  and  the  Governments  to  publi- 
cize the  Disarmament  Decaae  by  all  appropriate  means  at  their  dis- 


7 Not  printed  here. 
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posal  in  order  to  acquaint  public  opinion  with  its  purposes  and  objec- 
tives and  with  the  negotiations  and  developments  related  thereto ; 

8.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  provide  all  appropriate  facil- 
ities ana  assistance  with  a view  to  furthering  the  fullest  implementa- 
tion of  this  resolution. 


Five-Nation  Amendments  to  the  Fifteen-Nation  Draft 
Resolution,  December  8,  1969  1 

1.  Delete  the  third  and  fourth  preambular  paragraphs. 

2.  Replace  the  operative  paragraph  by  the  following : 

1.  Expresses  its  sincere  hope  that  these  talks  will,  in  due  course,  lead  to  sub- 
stantial agreements  on  the  limitation  and  subsequent  reduction  of  strategic 
armaments; 

2.  Galls  upon  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  States 
of  America  to  refrain  from  any  action  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  the 
achievement  of  this  aim. 


Cypriot-Ghanaian  Amendments  to  the  Tripartite  Draft 
Resolution,  December  8,  I960 1 

1.  Replace  the  tenth  preambular  paragraph  by  the  following : 

Bearing  in  mind  the  grave  dangers  involved  in  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons,  through  a spiralling  nuclear  arms  race. 

2.  In  operative  paragraph  4,  3rd  line,  the  word  “towards”  should 
be  replaced  by  the  word  “out”. 


1 A/C.1/L.501,  Dec.  8,  1069.  The  amendments  were  cosponsored  by  Canada, 
Hungary,  Netherlands,  Poland,  and  the  U.K.  For  the  fifteen-nation  proposal,  see 
ante,  p.  595,  The  First  Committee  rejected  the  amendments  on  Dec.  9,  by  a vote 
of  50  to  40,  with  16  abstentions : 

For — Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Cameroon, 
Canada,  Central  African  Republic,  Chad,  China,  Congo  (Democratic  Republic 
of),  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Greece,  Hungary,  Iceland, 
Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Laos,  Liberia,  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  Mongolia,  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  Norway,  Poland,  Portugal,  Romania,  South  Africa,  Swazi- 
land, Turkey,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  U.K.,  U.S.,  Uruguay. 

Against— Algeria,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Burma,  Burundi,  Ceylon,  Chile, 
Costa  Rica,  Cyprus,  Dahomey,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Ethi- 
opia, Ghana,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  India,  Indonesia,  Ireland,  Jordan,  Kenya, 
Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Libya,  Mali,  Mauritania,  Mexico,  Morocco,  Nepal,  Nicaragua, 
Niger,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Peru,  Philippines,  Rwanda,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Singapore,  Somalia,  Sudan,  Sweden,  Uganda,  U.AR.,  United  Republic  of  Tan- 
zania, Venezuela,  Yugoslavia,  Zambia. 

Abstaining— Afghanistan,  Cuba,  Guyana,  Iran,  Ivory  Coast,  Jamaica,  Malay- 
sia, Maldives,  Malta,  Senegal,  Spain,  Syria,  Thailand,  Togo,  Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  Tunisia. 

1 A/C.1/L.503,  Dec.  8,  1969.  These  amendments,  and  most  of  the  seven-power 
amendments  (post,  p.  644)  were  accepted  by  the  sponsors  of  the  tripartite  draft 
resolution  (ante,  pp.  588-590)  on  Dec.  9.  The  amended  resolution  became  pt.  E of 
G.A.  resolution  2602  (XXIV)  ; post,  pp.  713-715. 
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Statement  by  the  Italian  Representative  (Vinci)  to  the  First 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  December  8, 
1969 1 

Mr.  Chairman,  I wish  to  ask  your  indulgence  and  that  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  if  I take  a little  more  time.  I understand  that 
tomorrow  we  may  proceed  to  the  vote  on  several  draft  resolutions  on 
general  and  complete  disarmament,  so  I thought  that,  even  at  this 
late  hour,  it  would  be  helpful  to  all  delegations  if  1 could  introduce 
the  two  draft  resolutions  that  were  submitted  this  morning.  I 
refer  to  draft  resolutions  contained  in  documents  A/C.1/L.498  and 
A/C.1/L.499,  which  were  circulated  this  afternoon. 

I shall  start  by  speaking  of  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.499,  co-spon- 
sored by  Ireland,  Japan  and  Italy.2 3  We  have  been  encouraged  to  take 
this  initiative  by  the  recurrent  references  made  to  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  in  the  course  of  the  general  debate  that  lias  taken 
place  in  the  last  three  weeks  oh  disarmament  items.  We  have  heard 
many  delegations  stress  this  point  during  this  most  constructive  de- 
bate and,  if  we  understood  well  the  views  expressed  in  this  Commit- 
tee, they  also  stressed  the  fundamental  importance  they  give  to  it  as 
a means  providing  new  impetus  to  the  negotiations  on  disarmament. 

General  Assembly  resolution  2454  B (XXIII) , adopted  on  20  De- 
cember 1968,  was,  in  fact,  recalled  in  a number  of  statements.  In  that 
resolution,  as  we  all  remember,  the  General  Assembly  requested 

. ,.  . the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  to 
make  renewed  efforts  towards  achieving  substantial  progress  in  reaching  agree- 
ment on  the  question  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  inter- 
national control ... 

Further  requests  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament to  continue  its  urgent  efforts  to  negotiate  collateral  measures  of 
disarmament8 

I would  not  go  as  far  as  some  representatives  who  have  stated  that, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  above-quoted  resolution,  no  progress  has 
been  achieved  along  the  lines  then  advocated.  My  delegation  is  not  so 
pessimistic.  In  my  statement  of  20  November,  I mentioned  that,  on  the 
contrary,  we  believe  some  steps  forward  have  been  taken  during  the 
last  two  sessions  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
in  specific  fields  and  in  the  general  approach  to  the  problem  of  disarma- 
ment, very  small  steps,  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  potentially  signifi- 
cant. They  are  not  meaningless,  especially  if  we  consider  realistically 
how  long  the  road  ahead  of  us  is  and  the  many  hurdles,  military, 
political  and  psychological,  bn  it.  But  from  what  we  have  heard,  we 
believe  even  more  that  the  present  moment  is  a propitious  one  for 
renewed  efforts  in  the  field  of  disarmament. 

Most  of  the  speakers  who  have  taken  part  in  the  general  debate  did 
not  fail  to  refer  to  two  recent  events  of  great  political  significance 
which  could  brighten  the  prospects  for  our  endea  vour : the  beginning 


I 


1 A/C.1/PV.1714,  pp.  46-53. 

s Ante,  pp.  635-637. 

3 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  795-796. 
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of  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  between  tlie  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  decision  of  the  two  major 
nuclear  Powers  to  ratify  the  Treaty  on  non-proliferation.  Since  I did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so  before,  I wish  now  to  join  previous 
speakers  in  expressing  the  congratulations  of  the  Italian  Government 
to  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Governments  for  the  latter  important 
decision,  which  Could  open  the  way  for  the  entry  into  force  at  an  early 
date  of  the  Treaty  on  non-proliferation. 

The  developments  to  which  I have  referred  have  created  a favour- 
able climate  for  the  work  undertaken  by  this  Committee  during  the 
current  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  For  its  part,  the  Italian  dele- 
gation has  felt  encouraged,  as  I have  said,  to  avail  itself  of  the  positive 
moment,  which  could  very  well  turn  out  to  be,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  wishes  of  our  people,  a new  momentum  in  our  common  enter- 
prise in  this  field. 

...  We  have  therefore  decided  to  join  our  efforts  with  those  of  other 
delegations  which  are  equally  anxious  to  make  an  attempt  to  move 
forward  in  the  path  already  traced  by  General  Assembly  resolution 
2454  (XXIII)  and  to  produce  a new  resolution  that  will  embody  the 
largest  possible  measure  of  consensus  on  the  major  problems  or  dis- 
armament negotiation^.  The  result  of  our  efforts  is  represented  by  the 
draft  resolution  contained  in  document  A/C.1/L.499,  which  I have 
the  honour  to  introduce  in  this  Committee  today. 

First  of  all,  I wish  to  draw  the  Committee’s  attention  to  those  para- 
graphs of  the  draft  resolution  which  its  co-sponsors  regard  as  the 
essential  ones— I refer  to  operative  paragraphs  3 and  4,  which  read : 

3..  Requests  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  resume  its 
Work  as  early  as  possible,  along  the  lines  set  forth  in  paragraph  37  of  its  report 
to  the  General  Assembly,  bearing  in  mind,  that  the  ultimate  goal  is  general  and 
complete  disarmament ; 

4.  J Further  requests  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  while 
continuing  intensive  negotiations  with  a view  to  reaching  the  widest  possible 
agreement  on-collateral  measures,  at  the  same  time  to  work  towards  a compre- 
hensive programme,  dealing  with  all  aspects  of  the  problem  of  the  cessation  of 
the  armaments  race  and  disarmament,  Which  would  provide  the  Conference  with 
a guideline  charting  the  course  of  its  further  Work  and  of  its  further  negotia- 
tions, and  report  thereon,  to  the  twenty-fifth  General  Assembly. 

In  our  view,  these  paragraphs  represent  a follow-up  of  General 
Assembly  resolution  2454  (XXIII).  The  delegations  sponsoring  this 
draft  resolution  Have  been  inspired  in  putting  forward  this  formula- 
tion by  a desire  to  promote  a more  comprehensive  approach  to  the 
problem  of  disarmament  negotiations.  We  feel  that  such  a formula- 
tion would  stimulate  new  initiatives,  encourage  more  decisive  efforts 
and  give  a clear  view  of  the  path  which  is  being,  or  is  to  be,  followed, 
without  taking  our  feet  off  the  solid  ground  where  something  can  be 
negotiated  effectively  and  agreed  upon  now.  In  other  words,  a parallel 
action  in  both  fields— general  and  complete  disarmament  and  partial 
measures — would  be  mutually  beneficial. 

We  do  know  from  experience  that  while  too  ambitious  schemes  and 
designs  are  of  no  real  assistance  around  the  negotiating  table,  negotia- 
tions carried  on  without  some  insight  of  the  process  being  followed  or 
the  final  goal  of  those  negotiations  give  rise  to  doubts  and  scepticism. 
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Furthermore  they  risk  remaining  fruitless,  creating  imbalance  or  pro- 
ducing mere  technical  results  void  of -real  political  meaning. 

That  is  why  it  seems  to  us  that  the  correct  approach  should  aim,  in 
fact,  at  pursuing  negotiations  of  collateral  measures,  the  implementa- 
tion of  which  would  pave  the  way  to  the  beginning  of  the  real  dis- 
armament process  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  seeking  an  understanding 
on  the  guidelines  charting  the  course  towards  measures  of  real  dis- 
armament. 

Let  me  recall*  in  this  connexion,  wliat  was  said  by  the  Italian  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs,  Senor  Aido  Moro,  in  a statement  on  8 Octo- 
ber 1969,  before  the  General  Assembly  : 

Precisely  in  response  to  the  General  Assembly’s  appeal,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment took  the  initiative  at  Geneva  and,  in  the  form  of  a specific  working  docu- 
ment* submitted  a proposal  for  the  discussion  of  an  organic  disarmament 
programme.  We  aim  at  the  opening  of  discussions  on  a programme  which  estab- 
lishes the  directives  for  the  inauguration  and  successive  development  of  the 
disarmament  -process.  In  such  a programme,  which  could  form  part  of  a 
“Disarmament  Decade”,  which  the  Secretary-General  has  so  brilliantly  pro- 
posed in  his  Annual  Report,  we  hope  to  see  plans  made  for  the  beginning  of 
negotiations  on  arms  reduction*  Which  Would  constitute  the  first  phase  of  the 
process.* 

The  Italian  delegation  was  gratified  to  note  that  the  same  concepts 
explained  by  our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  were  echoed  by  other 
delegates  during  the  course  of  the  debate  when  they  emphasized  the 
need  to  start  discussions  in  Geneva  for  the  elaboration  of  a compre- 
hensive programme, 

The  request  contained  in  paragraph  4 of  the  draft  resolution  refer- 
ring to  the  elaboration  of  such  a programme  is,  in  fact,  inspired  by 
what  was  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  in  paragraph  87,  which  recognizes  the  need  for  “.  . . 
maintaining  balance  among  various  measures  to  prevent  armament, 
to  limit  armament  and  of  disarmament.”  5 

We  believe  that  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament, 
bv  capitalizing  on  the  agreement  which  has  already  been  reached  on 
this  approach,  and  guided  by  the  new  resolution  winch,  we  hope,  will 
be  approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  will  be  able  to  make  progress, 
during  the  next  year,  along  those  lines,  and  we  firmly  hope  that,  in 
so  doing,  we  shall  come  closer  to  an  understanding  on  how  the  com- 
prehensive programme  should  be  worked  out  so  as  to  provide  in 
realistic  but  effective  terms,  a helpful  incentive  to  the  present  nego- 
tiations on  disarmament.  I have  no  doubts  that  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  would  encounter  the  most  gratified  re- 
sponse of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
should  it  be  able,  next  year,  to  report  that  meaningful  progress  has 
been  achieved  in  this  direction. 

With  your  permission,  I shall  now  comment  briefly  on  other  points 
of  the  draft  resolution.  The  first  four  paragraphs  of  the  preamble 
are  intended  to  reaffirm  and  recall  previous  resolutions  of  the  General 
Assembly  directly  related  to  the  subject  of  the  present  draft.  The  fifth 


* A/PV.1783  (prov.),  pp.  13-15. 
c Ante,  p.  522. 
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and  sixth  preambular  paragraphs  point  out  two  important  conditions 
pertaining  to  the  success  of  any  endeavour  in  the  disarmament  field; 
notably,  that  the  new  multilateral  international  agreements  which 
have  been  reached  in  this  field  should  enter  into  force  without  delay 
and  that  all  nuclear  Powers  should  join  their  efforts  in  the  common 
intent  of  curbing  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  attaining  disarmament. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  preambular  paragraphs  stress  anew  two 
basic  concepts  which  are  respectively  contained  in  the  Declaration  of 
the  Conference  of  N on-N uclear- W eapon  States0  and  endorsed  by 
General  Assembly  resolution  2456  A (XXIII)6  7 and  in  the  Treaty 
on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons.8 

The  ninth  and  tenth  preambular  paragraphs  refer  to  the  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Conference  of  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  preambular  paragraphs  reaffirm  the  con- 
nexion which  exists  between  disarmament  and  economic  and  social 
advancement,  in  particular,  of  the  developing  countries. 

The  thirteenth  preambular  paragraph  endorses  the  call  of  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  proclamation  of  a 
“Disarmament  Decade”  and  contains  an  appeal  to  Member  States  in 
favour  of  signature  and  ratification  of  multilateral  international  in- 
struments in  the  field  of  disarmament. 

In  the  operative  part,  paragraphs  1 and  7 concern  the  dedication  of 
the  Decade  of  the  1970s  as  a “Disarmament  Decade”. 

Paragraph  2 is  self-explanatory.  It  contains  an  appeal  to  Govern- 
ments to  intensify,  without  delay,  their  concerted  and  concentrated 
efforts  in  the  field  of  disarmament. 

Paragraphs  3, 4 and  5 refer  to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament,  and  I have  already  commented  upon  them. 

Paragraph  6 concerns  the  economic  advancement  of  developing 
countries,  which  could  greatly  benefit  from  any  substantial  progress 
in  the  field  of  disarmament. 

Finally,  paragraph  8 requests  the  Secretary-General  to  provide 
all  appropriate  facilities  and  assistance  with  a view  to  furthering  the 
fullest  implementation  of  the  resolution. 

We  are,  of  course,  ready  to  give  any  further  clarifications  which 
might  be  requested  by  other  delegations  with  the  hope  that  our  draft 
resolution  will  meet  the  general  feelings  and  expectations  of  this  Com- 
mittee in  its  endeavour  to  promote,  at  the  earliest  possible  stage,  a 
historic  switch  from  the  limitation  of  armaments  to  real  measures  of 
disarmament  which  alone  can  enable  the  international  community  to 
meet  the  tremendous  challenges  of  our  troubled  world. 

I have  spoken  on  this,  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.499  and  I shall 
wait  until  tomorrow  to  speak  on  the  introduction  to  the  other  draft 
resolution,  which  is  on  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.9 


6 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  697  ft. 

7 /bid.,  pp.  797-799. 

a Ibid.,  pp.  461-465. 

0 See  post,  pp.  659-662. 
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Statement  by  the  Netherlands  Representative  (Eschauzier) 
to  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Mora- 
torium and  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks,  Decem- 
ber 8,  1969 1 

My  delegation  should  like  to  introduce  document  A/C.1/L.501,2 
containing  an  amendment  to  resolution  A/C.1/L.490,  concerning  a 
moratorium  on  the  further  testing  and  deployment  of  new  offensive 
and  defensive  strategic  nuclear  weapons*3 1 submit  this  resolution  on 
behalf  of  five  delegations,  but  before  proceeding  to  explain  what 
motivated  us  to  present  this  amendment,  I should  like  to  apologize 
to  the  Committee  for  the  fact  that  we  did  so  at  such  a late  stage  in 
our  debate.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  over  the  past  few  days  con- 
sultations have  taken  place  with  the  twelve  sponsors  of  resolution 
A/C.1/L.490  in  a most  friendly  spirit,  but  they  did  not  lead  to  a 
common  viewpoint. 

I should  luce  to  make  it  clear  from  the  outset  that  I have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  high  motives  and  the  genuine  concern  which 
prompted  the  co-sponsors  of  resolution  A/C.1/L.490  to  present  that 
resolution.  Speaking  for  myself,  I believe  that  we  share  the  same 
objectives;  the  only  difference  seems  to  be  that  of  the  best  way  to 
achieve  those  aims.  There  is  4 bifurcation  of  the  road. 

In  my  intervention  during  the  general  debate,  I made  it  quite  clear 
that  the  Netherlands  delegation  regards  the  decision  taken  by  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  4s  the  most 
important  and  momentous  event  which  may  lead  to  a turn  for  the 
better.  It  augurs  well  for  the  prospects  of  the  limitation  and  sub- 
sequent reduction  of  strategic  armaments. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I felt  duty  bound  to  sound  a note  of 
warning,  and  to  express  bur  sincere  conviction  that,  in  respect  to  the 
high  complexity  of  the  matters  now  being  discussed  in  preliminary 
talks  at  Helsinki — being  watched  and  touched  upon  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  two  big  Powers-— it  would  be  undesirable  to  make  any 
recommendations  of  a specific  character.  The  effect  of  such  recom- 
mendations might  be  to  direct  the  negotiations  between  the  two  major 
nuclear  Powers  towards  one  particular  facet  of  the  whole  range  of 
the  broad  area  of  subjects  which  have  to  be  encompassed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  most  important  question  of  how  to  achieve — and  I 
repeat— the  limitation  and  subsequent  reduction  of  strategic  arma- 
ments. 

Such  a recommendation,  in  our  view,  might  well  have  the  effect  of 
hampering  rather  than  promoting  the  negotiations  which  are  now 
taking  place.  We  therefore  express  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  introduce  such  suggestions  during  the  current  session  of 
the  General  Assembly. 


1 A/C.1/PV.1714,  Pi).  67-62. 

2 Ante,  p.  637. 

* Ante,  p.  595. 
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It  therefore  appeared  to  us  that  the  resolution  presented  by  the 
twelve  Powers  could,  in  several  respects,  be  improved  so  as  to  meet 
the  eriteria:  which  I have  just  set  out. 

I should  like  now  to  explain  the  amendments  we  propose.  We  pro- 
pose  the  deletion  of  the  third  and  fourth  preambular  paragraphs  of 
document  A/C.1/L.490. 

I wish  to  add  that  the  third  preambular  paragraph  reappears  in 
the  first  operative  paragraph  we  suggest,  in,  I think,  a more  explicit 
and  strengthened  form.  Furthermore,  our  suggestion  is  that  the  opera- 
tive paragraph  which  now  reads : 

"The  General  Assembly  . . . ' 

Appeals  to  the  Governments  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
the  United  States  of  America  to  agree,  as  an  urgent  preliminary  measure  on  a 
moratorium  on  further  testing  and  deployment  of  new  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  nuclear-weapon  systems 

should  be  replaced  by  two  paragraphs.  The  first  would  read: 

"The  General  Assembly . .... 

Expresses  its  sincere  hope,  that  these  talks  will,  in  due  course,  lead  to  sub- 
stantial agreements  on  the  limitation  and  subsequent  reduction  of  strategic 
armaments. 

As  I just  pointed  out,  this  is  a revised  and  strengthened  version  of  the 
third  preambular  paragraph  in  document  A/C.1/L.490. 

The  second  would  replace  the  operative  paragraph  in  document 
A/C.1/L.490,  and  would  read : 

Calls  upon  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  States  of 
America  to  refrain  from  any  action  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  aim.4 

The’aim  is,  of  course,  the  limitation  and  subsequent  reduction  of 
strategic  armaments. 

To  sum  up,  I think  that,  far  from  detracting  from  the  proposal 
made  by  the  twelve  Powers,  we  have  to  a certain  extent  strengthened 
it  as  regards  the  original  third  preambular  paragraph  by  substituting 
language  in  the  operative  paragraph,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  have 
by  no  means  excluded  the  possibility  that  the  two  major  Powers  may 
at  some  stage  arrive  at  a decision  to  stop,  either  by  imilateral  agree- 
ment or  in  a manner  that  seems  most  appropriate  to  them,  the  testing 
and.  further  deployment  of  new  offensive  weapons,  that  this  is  im- 
plicit in  our  draft  and  we  have  tried  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the 
recommendation  made  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the  effect  that  the 
two  major  Powers  now  negotiating  at  Helsinki  ought  to  refrain  from 
any  action  that  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  achievement  of  those  aims. 

In  view  of  the  late  hour,  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  that  I have  made 
myself  sufficiently  clear  and  I do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  this 
Committee  watching  the  hands  of  the  clock  to  further  elaborate  on 
the  amendment  proposed,  in  the  name  of  Canada,  Hungary,  Poland, 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
Netherlands. 


i Ante,  p.637. 
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Seven-Nation  Amendments  to  the  Tripartite  Draft 
Resolution,  December  9,  1969  5 


1.  In  the  sixth  preambular  paragraph,  add  the  word  “weapon” 
after  the  word  “nuclear”. 

2.  Replace  the  eleventh  preambular  paragraph  by  the  following: 


Believing  that  the  diversion  of  enormous  resources  and  energy,  human  and 
material,  from  peaceful,  economic  and  social  pursuits  to  an  unproductive  and 
wasteful  armaments  race,  particularly  in  the  nuclear  field,  places  a great  burden 
on  both  the  developing  am?  developed  countries. 


3.  In  the  twelfth  preambular  paragraph  delete  the  word  “tremen- 
dously”. 

4.  In  operative  paragraph  1 replace  the  words  “ Resolves  to  dedi- 
cate” by  the  word  “Declares”. 

5.  Replace  operative  paragraphs  3 and  4 by  the  following : 


3.  Calls  on  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  intensify  its 
efforts  towards  the  early  conclusion  of  an  agreement  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  effective  international  control  with  a view  in  particular  to 
the  speedy  halting  and  reversal  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and,  to  this  end,  to 
draw  up  a comprehensive  programme  listing  appropriate  priorities  for  con- 
sideration by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-fifth  session ; 

6.  Renumber  the  remaining  operative  paragraphs  accordingly. 


Statement  by  the  Mexican  Representative  (Garcia  Robles) 
to  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Mora- 
torium on  New  Nuclear  Weapons  Systems,  December  9, 
1969 1 

I am  sorry  that  in  the  case  to  which  resolution  A/C.1/L.490  refers, 
a somewhat  unusual  procedure  has  been  followed,  that  is  to  say  that 
the  co-sponsors  of  the  amendment  to  that  draft  deemed  it  fit  to  sub- 
mit their  amendments  before  the  draft  resolution  was  officially 
presented  to  the  Committee.  I now  have  the  honour  to  submit  officially 
to  this  Committee  the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document 
A/C.1/L.490.  The  document  was  officially  co-sponsored  by  the  delega- 
tions of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Burma,  Ethiopia,  India,  Mexico,  Morocco, 
Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Sweden,  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Yugo- 
slavia ; twelve  delegations,  and  the  delegations  of  Cyprus,  Ireland  and 
Malta  have  since  joined. 


5A/C.1/L.504,  Dec.  9,  1969.  The  amendments  were  cosponsored  by  Brazil, 
Burma,  Chile,  Ethiopia,  India,  Pakistan,  and  Sweden.  The  sponsors  of  the  tri- 
partite draft  resolution  (ante,  pp.  635-637)  accepted  amendments  2-4  on  Dec.  9, 
and  the  seven  nations  agreed  not  to  press  for  a vote  on  the  first  amendment  and  to 
withdraw  the  fifth  amendment  after  certain  changes  were  made  in  paras.  3 and 
4 of  the  tripartite  proposal.  The  amended  resolution  appears  as  pt.  E of  G.A. 
resolution  2602  (XXIV),  post,  pp.  713-715. 
i A/C.1/PV.1715,  pp.  11-21. 
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In  making  this  presentation  I shall  limit  myself  to  a few  remarks 
and  comments  that  may  make  it  easier  for  all  to  understand  its  con- 
tents, its  scope  and  the  reasons  for  which  we  believe  that  its  approval 
by  the  General  Assembly  would  be  of  extreme  importance,  ah  im- 
portance difficult  to  exaggerate. 

the  resolution  that  is  mentioned  in  the  first  preambular  paragraph 
is  the  resolution  in  which  the  General  Assembly  urged  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Soviet  Union,  last  year,  to 
undertake  bilateral  discussions  on  the  limitation  of. offensive  strategic 
nuclear- weapon  delivery  systems,  etc.  In  paragraph  2 of  this  draft 
resolution  of  ours  the  General  Assembly  notes 

. . with  satisfaction”— Midi  I believe  sincerely  that  this  is  a feeling 
generally  shared— “that  on  17  November  1969  the  Governments  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  States  of  America 
have  initiated  bilateral  negotiations  on  the  limitations  of  offensive 
and  defensive  strategic  nuclear- weapon  systems”. 

This  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  urgings  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  third  paragraph  is  limited  to  expressing  the  hope — which  I 
am  sure  all  people  all  over  the  world  also  possess — 

“.  . . that  these  negotiations  will  bring  about  early  and  positive  results 
which  would  pave  the  way  for  further  efforts  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
disarmament”. 

and  the  fourth  preambular  paragraph  expresses  a conviction  that  we, 
again,  believe  to  be  unanimous,  namely,  tliat  there  is  a need 
“.  . . for  creating  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  the  achievement 
of  that  aim”. 

With  regard  to  the  sole  operative  paragraph  contained  in  this  draft 
resolution,  its  contents  and  purport  are  obvious  from  a mere  reading 
of  the  text.  According  to  the  text,  the  General  Assembly 

“ Appeals  to  the  Governments  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  the  United  States  of  America  to  agree,  as  an  urgent 
preliminary  measure,  on  a moratorium  on  further  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  new  offensive  and  defensive  strategic  nuclear-weapon 
systems.” 2 

The  reasons  which  dictate  the  need  for  the  Assembly’s  handing 
down  an  unequivocal  and  urgent  appeal  for  this  type  of  moratorium 
have  constantly  been  stated  and  reiterated  in  extenso , surrounded  by 
many  irrefutable  arguments  and  many  statistics  by  statesmen,  experts 
on  international  affairs  and  scientists  in  all  fields,  diplomatic  as  well 
as  military. 

To  recall  here  even  the  main  aspect  alone  of  all  that  has  been  said 
and  written  about  this  matter  would  take  up  all  the  time  that  the 
Committee  still  has  available  to  it  before  the  official  closure  of  the 
present  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Obviously,  I have  no  inten- 
tion of  listing  all  this  but,  I shall  merely  cite  three  recent  declarations 
which  I believe  carry  with  them  specific  authority  on  the  subject. 

From  22  to  27  October  last,  the  nineteenth  Pugwash  Conference  on 
science  and  world  affairs  took  place.  Participating  in  that  Conference 


2 The  resolution  appears  ante,  p.  595.  For  the  amendments,  see  ante , p.  G37. 
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were  more  than  100  scientists  coming  from  twenty-nine  countries,  and 
including  nationals  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Soviet  Union,  who 
were  the  foremost  participants.  In  the  final  conclusions  of  the  Con- 
ference, there  are  two  paragraphs,  and  because  of  their  timeliness 
when  discussing  this  draft  resolution,  I shall  read  these  paragraphs  in 
their  entirety,  although  I shall  have  to  do  so  in  English,  since,  as  yet, 
I do  not  have  a translation  into  Spanish.  These  paragraphs  read  as 
follows : 

(spoke  in  English) 

“The  prospect  of  another  escalation  in  the  strategic  armaments 
levels  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  a particularly 
acute  problem  because  of  the  possibility  of  anti-ballistic  missile  and 
multiple  independently  targetable  re-entry  vehicle  deployment,  which 
will  lead  to  a new  and  very  dangerous  stage  in  the  steeply  ascending 
spiral  of  the  strategic  arms  race. 

“Deployment  of  either  of  those  weapon  systems  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  the  effect  of  introducing  large  uncertainties  into  the 
calculations  made  by  both  sides  of  the  level  of  strategic  armaments 
required  to  deter  a nuclear  attack.  It  would  seem  virtually  certain 
that  strategic  force  levels  would  be  greatly  expanded.  This  is  due  to 
the  combination  of  the  assumption  by  each  side  that  the  capabilities 
of  the  other  would  be  at  the  highest  possible  level,  with  the  assump- 
tion that  its  own  capabilities  are  at  the  lowest  level  of  the  range  of 
uncertainty.  Such  an  approach  has  been  used  in  the  past  as  a pretext 
to  justify  very  great  arms  increases.  Experience  shows  that  that 
approach,  instead  of  making  the  world  safer,  has  resulted  in  a dimi- 
nution of  the  security  of  all  nations. 

“An  expansion  of  armaments  will  not  only  increase  the  waste  of 
resources  and  the  danger  of  accidental  or  unauthorized  launching  of 
nuclear  armed  missiles,  but  will  also  increase  the  probability  of 
nuclear  war,  since  one  or  another  of  the  major  nuclear  Powers  might 
conclude  that  there  are  advantages  to  be  gained  by  striking  first  rather 
than  accepting  the  risk  of  a first  blow  by  its  adversary. 

“With  those  considerations  in  mind,  the  Group  concluded  that  early 
negotiation  of  an  agreement  to  limit  strategic  armaments  was  a matter 
of  highest  priority,  and  that  indeed  the  urgency  was  particularly 
great  with  respect  to  the  deployment  of  ABMs  and  MIRV's  and  the 
testing  of  the  latter.  Action  on  this  problem  should  be  at  the  top 
of  the  agenda  of  the  Soviet-United  States  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  (SALT).  The  Group  heartily  welcomed  the  announcement  that 
those  talks  are  to  begin  on  17  November  in  Helsinki.” 3 

(continued  in  Spanish) 

Working  Group  III  of  that  same  Pugwash  Conference,  in  its  report 
included  a further  paragraph  which  is  an  adequate  complement  to  the 
previous  paragraph,  which  reads : 

(spoke  in  English) 

“The  deployment  of  ABM  defences  and  testing  and  deployment  of 
MIRYs  needs  to  be  stopped  urgently.  This  could  be  accomplished  in 

3 Continuing  Committee  of  the  Pugwash  Conference  on  Science  and  World 
Affairs,  Pugwash  Newsletter,  Oct.  19C9,  p.  29. 
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one  of  several  ways : as  the  first  order  of  business  for  SALT;  by  tacit 
agreement ; by  simultaneous  declarations ; or  by  an  initiative  to  halt 
such  activities  on  the  assumption  that  reciprocal  action  by  the  other 
side  will  follow.  Immediacy  is  indicated,  because  once  a MIRV- ABM 
era  begins  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  limit  strategic  arms  and 
because  the  difficulties  of  monitoring  a MIRV  ban  would  increase 
rapidly  with  additional  tests.  An  early  moratorium  of  limited  dura- 
tion on  MIRV  testing  and  ABM  deployment  could  be  of  great  value 
for  this  reason  and  also  because  it  would  provide  time  to  negotiate 
comprehensive  agreements  in  the  SALT  talks.” 

{continued  in  Spanish) 

May  I repeat  that  last  sentence  of  that  paragraph  of  the  report 
of  Working  Group  III  of  the.  Pugwash  Conference.  As  I said,  more 
than  100  of  the  most  outstanding  scientists  of  the  world  participated 
there,  and  primarily  scientists  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  I quote  again: 

{spoke  in  English) 

“An  early  moratorium  of  limited  duration  on  MIRV  testing  and 
AMB  deployment  could  be  of  great  value  for  this  reason  and  also 
because  it  would  provide  time  to  negotiate  comprehensive  agreements 
in  the  SALT  talks.” 4 

{continued  in  Spanish) 

As  the  second  example  of  a similar  opinion  I should  like  to  recall 
what  the  Chairman  of  our  Committee  stated  in  this  same  Conference 
Room  on  17  November,  when  we  began  discussion  of  the  disarmament 
question ; he  said,  inter  alia : 

“I  am  sure  I speak  on  behalf  of  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
when  I express  their  deepest  and  most  earnest  hopes  for  the  success  of 
the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks,  which  are  known  as  SALT.  These 
bilateral  talks  could  prove  to  be  the  most  important  international 
conference  since  the  Second  World  War.  Their  outeome — and  we 
dare  think  only  in  terms  of  success  and  not  of  failure — could  be 
decisive  for  the  future  of  all  humanity.  We  know  that  these  talks 
will  be  difficult  and  delicate.  I would  venture  to  hope  that  in  the 
discussion  which  opened  today  in  Helsinki  and  in  the  talks  to  follow 
in  the  days  to  come  the  two  great  Powers  might  be  able  to  agree  as  a 
preliminary  measure  to  suspend  further  work  on  the  testing  and 
development  of  new  offensive  and  defensive  strategic  nuclear  weapon 
systems  as  called  for  by  the  Secretary-General,  whether  by  formal  or 
tacit  agreement,  by  reciprocated  unilateral  moratorium  by  each  side, 
or  by  other  parallel  action.” B 

Finally — and  I hav*  purposely  left  this  until  the  last  because  it  is 
the  view  of  no  less  a person  than  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  I should  like  to  stress  that  in  his  introduction  to  the  Annual 
Report  of  15  September  of  this  year,  U Thant  gave  specific  stress  and 
emphasis  to  the  following : 

“The  present  situation  of  relative  stability  could  disappear,  even  if 


* ibid.,  p.  41. 

c A/C.1/PV.1691,  pp.  3-5. 
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only  for  a temporary  period,  if  new  generations  of  nuclear  weapon 
systems  were  developed  and  deployed.  This  upsetting  of  the  balance, 
or  ‘destabilization’,  would  create  unknown  temptations  and  pressures 
and  greatly  increase  the  danger  of  possible  miscalculation.” 

A little  further  on,  U Thant  states : 

“.  . . In  the  meantime,  pending  progress  in  these  talks,  it  would 
be  helpful  if  they  stopped  all  further  work  on  the  development  of 
new  offensive  and  defensive  strategic  systems,  whether  by  agreement 
or  by  unilateral  moratorium  by  each  side.  Little  or  nothing  would  be 
lost  by  postponing  decisions  to  embark  on  the  development  and 
deployment  of  new  nuclear  weapon  systems  in  order  to  explore 
thoroughly  the  possibilities  of  agreement : a very  great  deal  might 
be  lost  by  failure  or  refusal  to  do  so.  I am  sure  that  the  peoples  of 
the  world  would  breathe  a sigh  of  relief  if  the  Governments  of  these 
two  States  were  to  avoid  taking  any  decisions  which  might  prove  to 
be  irreversible  and  which  might  further  escalate  the  nuclear  arms 
race.” 6 

Naturally  the  scope  of  the  moratorium  appealed  for  in  the  draft 
resolution,  concerning  both  its  duration  and  the  strategic  systems  to 
be  covered  by  it,  is  something  that  would  be  subject  to  the  decision 
and  agreement  of  the  two  negotiating  Governments.  But  in  the  light 
of  the  considerations  I have  just  quoted,  which  are  as  well-founded 
as  they  are  alarming,  the  sponsors  of  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.490 
are  convinced  that  the  General  Assembly  would  fail  in  performing  a 
moral  duty  that  is  incumbent  upon  it  more  so  than  on  anyone  else 
were  it  to  refrain  from  pronouncing  itself  on  a matter  of  such  gravity 
in  the  most  clear-cut  and  unambiguous  terms  in  which  the  sole  opera- 
tive paragraph  of  this  draft  resolution  is  phrased. 

As  many  speakers  before  me  have  said,  the  talks  at  Helsinki  may 
well  be  the  turning  point.  It  may  well  be — as  you  said,  Mr.  Chair- 
man,— the  most  outstanding  event  to  have  taken  place  since  the 
Second  World  War.  But  the  appeal  that  we  propose  the  General 
Assembly  make  to  the  two  great  nuclear  Powers  could  quite  probably 
become  the  most  important  and  outstanding  resolution  to  be  adopted 
during  the  twenty-fourth  regular  session  of  that  organ  which  best 
represents  the  United  Nations.  The  responsibility  for  achieving  this 
lies  entirely  with  the  members  of  this  First  Committee. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  December  9, 
1969 1 

In  our  statement  today  we  should  like  to  set  forth  our  views  on  the 
draft  resolutions  presented  to  this  Committee.  We  do  not  intend  to 
speak  in  detail  on  the  substance  of  the  matters  treated  in  those  draft 
resolutions  since  we  have  spoken  in  the  general  debate  and  have  liad 
occasion  to  put  forth  our  views. 

6 General  Assembly  Official  Records:  Twenty-Fourth  Session,  Supplement  No. 
1A  (A/7601/Add.  l),p.  4. 
i A/C.1/PV.1715,  pp.  22-31. 
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I should  like  to  pass  on  to  the  specific  draft  resolutions  now  under 
consideration  in  the  Committee.  The  lirst  question  that  we  should 
like  to  comment  on  is  the  one  just  brought  up  by  the  representative 
of  Mexico,  namely,  the  twelve-Power  draft  resolution  (A/C.1/L.490) 
relating  to  a moratorium  on  further  testing  and  deployment  of  new 
offensive  and  defensive  strategic  nuclear- weapon  systems.2  The  Soviet 
delegation  cannot  support  this  draft  resolution.  At  the  present  time 
bilateral  Soviet-United  States  exchanges  of  views  on  the  question  of 
strategic  weapons,  being  held  at  Helsinki,  are  at  a stage  where  any 
interference,  including  that  of  the  General  Assembly,  could  not 
possibly  contribute  to  their  success,  but  might  rather  hamper  the 
successful  development  of  those  talks. 

My  delegation  would  like  to  stress  that  the  Soviet  Union  takes  the 
most  serious  view  of  the  talks  being  held  at  Helsinki.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  prepared  to  bend  every  effort  towards  reaching  a satisfactory 
solution  of  this  problem.  At  the  same  time,  the  proposal  made  in  the 
twelve-Power  draft  resolution  provides  for  certain  practical  measures 
which  could  be  carried  out  only  as  a consequence  of  decisions  taken  at 
those  talks.  We  consider  that  the  adoption  of  any  resolution  which 
would  provide  for  decisions  on  questions  which  we  are  not  debating  at 
present  would  be  inappropriate.  Therefore  we  stress  that  the  adoption 
of  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.490  could  have  negative  effects  on  devel- 
opments at  Helsinki.  We  cannot  support  this  draft  resolution.  At  the 
same  time  we  should  like  to  state  that  the  Soviet  delegation  views 
favourably  the  amendments  (A/C.1/L.501)  to  that  draft  resolution, 
presented  by  Canada,  Hungary,  Netherlands,  Poland  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  These  amendments  contain  an  appeal,  calling  upon 

. . . the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  States  of  America 
to  refrain  from  any  action  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  achievement  of 
this  aim.3 

Such  an  appeal  is  something  that  we  deem  appropriate  and  we  are 
prepared  to  support  this  amendment  as  it  would  favourably  contrib- 
ute to  the  conclusion  of  the  talks  at  Helsinki. 

These  are  our  remarks  on  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.490  and  the 
amendments  to  it  contained  in  A/C.1/L.501. 

May  I now  make  a few  remarks  on  the  draft  resolutions  tabled  by 
the  representative  of  Malta.  First,  I should  like  to  state  our  views 
concerning  the  United  Nations  publication  mentioned  in  resolution 
A/C.1/L.492.4  The  first  edition  of  this  publication  was  decided  upon 
by  the  Secretary-General. 

We  do  not  intend  to  speak  about  the  appropriateness  of  publishing 
this  pamphlet,  but  we  do  not  think  this  is  something  that  is  up  to 
the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  examines  serious 
political  questions.  Tlie  draft  resolution  submitted  by  Malta  only 
diverts  our  attention  from  consideration  of  important  political  mat- 
ters. We  think  this  comes  within  the  administrative  purview  of  the 
Secretary-General’s  activities.  We  categorically  reject  any  attempt  to 
impose  such  a decision  on  the  First  Committee. 


2 Ante,  p.  595. 

3 Ante,  p.  637. 

1 Ante,  pp.  010-617. 
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We  should  also  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  draft  resolution  seems  to  cast  doubt  on  the  right  of  the 
Secretary-General  to  decide  on  administrative  matters.  We  do  not 
want  to  put  the  Secretary-General  in  the  position  in  which  he  would 
be  placed  by  this  Maltese  draft  resolution. 

I draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  cannot  consider  this  question ; 
we  cannot  talk  about  circulation  costs  of  this  publication,  and  so  on. 
What  has  this  to  do  with  the  First  Committee?  We  think  there  is 
nothing  to  debate,  and  noting  that  attempts  are  being  made  to  draw 
us  into  a discussion  of  this  matter,  we  adopt  a negative  attitude 
towards  this  draft  resolution.  If  it  is  put  to  the  vote,  we  shall  certainly 
not  support  it. 

There  is  a second  Maltese  draft  resolution  (A/C.1/L.493)  on 
radiological  warfare.5  My  delegation  wishes  to  state  that  tho  question 
raised  in  this  draft  resolution  is  new;  it  has  not  been  considered 
previously  by  the  General  Assembly  or  by  our  Committee.  It  requires 
the  careful  scrutiny  of  States  before  it  is  debated  in  the  General 
Assembly.  It  has  to  do  with  questions  of  science  and  technology,  and 
should  first  be  considered  by  the  competent  organs  of  the  various 
States. 

Furthermore,  this  draft  resolution  was  submitted  practically  in  the 
last  days  of  the  consideration  of  disarmament  items.  The  problems 
raised  by  it,  I repeat,  have  not  been  considered  or  commented  upon 
during  our  debate.  It  also  contains  specific  recommendations  for  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  discussion  of  this  question. 

The  Soviet  delegation,  at  this  juncture,  does  not  deem  it  possible  to 
take  any  positive  decision  on  this  problem,  and  considers  that  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  transmit  to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament all  records  pertaining  to  it  without  making  any  recom- 
mendation. 

With  your  permission,  I pass  on  to  the  next  draft  resolution 
(A/C.1/L.494),  concerning  laser  technology,  submitted  by  Malta.6 
We  wish  to  stress  that  the  question  of  radiological  weapons  raised  by 
the  delegation  of  Malta  concerns  complex  scientific  and  technical 
problems.  It  must  first  be  studied  by  States  to  enable  them  to  make 
competent  statements  in  the  General  Assembly.  This  draft  resolution 
has  to  do  with  the  future  development  of  laser-type  weapons.  The 
subject  is  not  so  urgent  that  we  should,  without  any  discussion,  adopt 
a positive  decision  on  it.  This  being  so,  we  deem  it  appropriate  that 
all  these  documents  be  sent  to  the  Disarmament  Commission  and  that 
that  Commission — which  considers  all  problems  relating  to  general 
and  complete  disarmament  and  partial  measures — if  it  deems  it  pos- 
sible, desirable  or  appropriate,  should  devote  some  time  to  this 
problem.  There  is  no  need  for  the  General  Assembly  to  consider,  so 
late  in  the  day,  an  important  and  complex  technical  question  and 
take  a decision  on  it.  That  is  why  the  Soviet  delegation  will  not 
support  the  draft  resolution  (A/C.1/L.494)  submitted  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  Malta. 


6 A revised  version  of  this  proposal  became  pt.  C of  G.A.  resolution  2602 

po^p.712. 

ised  version  of  this  proposal  became  pt.  D of  G.A.  resolution  2602 
post,  pp.  712-713. 
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We  should  like  to  explain  our  vote  on  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.499 
on  the  disarmament  decade,  submitted  by  the  representatives  of 
Ireland,  Italy  and  Japan.7  We  consider  that  the  questions  relating 
to  general  and  complete  disarmament  raised  in  this  draft  resolution, 
as  well  as  the  partial  disarmament  measures  dealt  with  therein,  give 
rise  to  no  objections  on  our  part.  We  consider  that  questions  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament,  as  well  as  partial  measures,  must  be 
considered  most  seriously  in  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament,  and  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  question  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament  and  partial  measures  are  on  the  agenda 
of  the  CuD;  they  are  being  considered  by  that  Committee,  and  will 
continue  to  be  given  its  consideration.  Therefore,  that  part  of  the 
draft  resolution  does  not  give  rise  to  any  doubts  or  objections  on  our 
part. 

However,  we  do  object  to  attempts  to  tie  this  in  with  a disarmament 
decade — in  other  words,  a specific  time-table  or  deadline  for  dis- 
cussing these  matters.  We  consider  that  linking  the  question  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament  or  partial  measures  to  a specific  time-limit 
— the  disarmament  decade — or  attempts  to  plan  consideration  of  dis- 
armament matters  are  not  sufficiently  justified,  and  we  have  no 
grounds  for  proclaiming  a disarmament  decade.  What  is  a disarma- 
ment decade?  Is  it  a decade  for  disarmament  negotiations  and  talks, 
or  is  it  a decade  for  taking  disarmament  measures?  If  it  is  for  negotia- 
tions and  talks,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  set  a deadline  of  ten 
years.  This  problem  is  so  important  politically  that  it  is  constantly  on 
the  agenda  of  all  States  which  want  to  set  up  a system  of  interna- 
tional security. 

If  this  is  a decade  for  taking  measures  in  the  field  of  disarmament, 
it  cannot  be  done,  for  first  there  must  be  agreement  on  disarmament 
measures.  How  much  time  that  will  take,  which  one  of  us  can  predict? 
Therefore,  I think  there  is  no  reason  to  impose  a time-limit  for 
disarmament  measures.  These  are  extremely  important  and  complex 

Emblems.  They  directly  encroach  upon  the  seer  \ty  of  States,  and 
y proclaiming  a disarmament  decade  we  would  foster  the  illusion 
that  the  development  of  such  an  important  problem  could  be  program- 
med. I do  not  think  this  is  possible.  One  cannot  plan  the  developments 
in  this  field;  neither  can  we  plan  the  development  of  international 
events  in  the  world.  None  of  us  can  say  how  events  will  transpire  in 
this  or  the  next  decade,  or  within  any  given  span  of  time.  None  of 
us  is  a prophet. 

Furthermore,  the  most  fundamental  and  urgent  disarmament  mat- 
ters discussed  at  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly  are  not  stressed 
in  this  draft  resolution.  We  attach  very  great  importance  to  the 
questions  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons;  we  have  asked  for 
complete  prohibition  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons — pro- 
hibition of  their  development,  production,  stockpiling,  etc. — and  that 
is  not  sufficiently  stressed  in  the  draft  resolution  sponsored  by  three 
States. 

In  other  words,  we  hold  the  view  that  this  draft  resolution  does  not 
in  fact  serve  our  objective  in  the  field  of  disarmament.  It  could  even 


7 Ante,  pp.  635-637. 
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serve  to  delay  a solution  to  some  of  the  disarmament  problems,  be- 
cause it  might  be  said  that,  after  all,  the  Disarmament  Decade  is  not 
yet  over;  if  we  do  not  discuss  this  during  the  first  half  of  the  Decade, 
why  not  do  it  later?  I do  not  think  that  that  is  desirable  in  view  of  our 
common  objective  and  approach  to  this  extremely  important  matter — 
the  problem  of  disarmament — which  has  to  do  with  the  very  existence 
of  States  and  international  security.  And  to  cramp  all  this  into  a 
certain  period  of  time  is  something  that  seems  quite  inappropriate. 

For  those  reasons  the  Soviet  delegation  will  not  support  that  draft 
resolution;  if  it  is  put  to  a vote,  we  shall  abstain. 


Statement  by  the  British  Representative  (Chalfont)  to  the 


First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  December  9, 
1969 1 


I should  like  to  make  a few  very  brief  remarks  on  the  draft  resolu- 
tions submitted  under  agenda  item  29,  and  start,  if  I may,  with  some 
comments  on  the  twelve-Power  draft  resolution  “on  a moratorium  on 
further  testing  and  deployment  of  new  offensive  and  defensive  strate- 
gic nuclear- weapon  systems”  contained  in  document  A/C.l/L.4:90.2  I 
listened  with  very  great  interest  to  the  remarks  of  the  representative 
of  Mexico  when  he  submitted  that  draft  resolution  earlier,  and,  as 
always,  I found  him  persuasive,  clear  and  lucid.  There  was  one  im- 
plication in  what  he  said,  with  which  I find  myself  in  disagreement. 
It  was  the  suggestion  that  those  who  do  not  support  this  resolution 
have  in  some  way  failed  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  talks 
now  going  on  in  Helsinki  (SALT),  and  I should  like  to  assure  him 
that,  although — as  I shall  make  clear  later — my  delegation  cannot 
support  this  resolution,  we  do  agree  with  him  that  those  talks  at 
Helsinki  are  possibly  the  most  important  international  negotiations 
that  have  taken  place  since  the  Second  World  War.  It  is  indeed  for 
this  very  reason  that  my  Government  believes  that  we  should  refrain 
here  from  formulating  any  didactic  or  restrictive  instructions  to  the 
parties  involved  in  these  talks.  So  far,  there  is  every  evidence  that 
the  two  Powers  now  taking  part  in  these  most  important  discussions 
are  doing  so  with  sincerity  and  an  obvious  determination  to  succeed, 
not  only  in  their  own  interests  but  in  the  general  interest  of  arms 
control  and  international  stability. 

If  the  time  should  come  when  t he  General  Assembly  is  unsure  of 
that,  then  perhaps  there  might  be  a reason  for  taking  some  action.  But 
I would  suggest  that,  for  the  moment,  we  have  every  evidence  that  the 
two  participants  in  these  talks  are  determined  that  they  shall  succeed. 


in  the  debate,  it  is  very  important  that  these  talks  should  succeed,  and 
I would  presume  that  the  aim  of  the  General  Assembly  in  any  action 
it  might  take  would  be  to  help  towards  that  success. 


1 A/O.l /PV.1715,  pp.  31-3C. 

2 Ante,  p.  595. 
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The  representative  of  one  of  the  participants  in  the  talks  lias 
already  said  here  that  action  by  the  General  Assembly  on  the  lines  of 
the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document  A/C.1/L.490  would  not  be 
welcome,  and  I think  we  must  indeed  take  very  seriously  what  he 
has  said.  If  action  by  the  General  Assembly  is  not  welcome  by  the 
participants  in  these  talks,  and  if  they  feel  that  such  action  would 
not  help  the  talks  towards  success,  then  I believe  that  we  in  the  First 
Committee  and  the  General  Assembly  as  a whole  must  take  that  point 
of  view  very  seriously  indeed. 

However  sincere  one  may  be  in  expressing  the  hope  concerning  a 
“moratorium  on  further  testing  and  deployment  of  new  offensive  and 
defensive  strategic  nuclear-weapon  systems”  that  is  only  one  of  a 
dozen  or  mom  suggestions  one  could  make  to  the  participants  at 
Helsinki  about  the  way  in  which  these  talks  might  be  carried  on. 
Many  of  us  have  ideas  about  the  sort  of  things  that  would  help  or 
hinder  the  progress  of  these  talks.  A “moratoriiun  on  further  testing 
and  deployment  of  new  offensive  and  defensive  strategic  nuclear- 
weapon  systems”  is  only  one  of  them.  There  are  many  other  sug- 
gestions that  we  could  make. 

Having  that  very  much  in  mind,  my  delegation  has  therefore  co- 
sponsored the  amendment  to  that  draft  resolution.3  The  amendment 
is  wider  in  scope  than  the  original  draft  resolution,  which  confines 
itself  to  a suggestion  about  a specific  technical  and  political  aspect  of 
the  talks.  The  amendment  goes  wider  and  invites  the  two  participants 
to  do  nothing  at  all  that  would  make  success  in  the  talks  harder  to 
achieve,  and  we  think  that  is  a much  more  useful  thing  for  the 
General  Assembly  to  do  than  to  confine  itself  to  this  one  aspect  of 
the  talks  and  to  seek  to  instruct  the  participants  in  the  way  in  which 
they  should  approach  that  particular  problem. 

We  have  therefore  co-sponsored  the  amendment  to  the  draft  resolu- 
tion in  document  A/C.1/L.490,  and  I should  perhaps  indicate 
formally — although  it  must  be  clear  from  what  I have  just  said — 
that,  unless  this  amendment  is  adopted,  we  cannot  support  the  draft 
resolution  in  document  A/C.1/L.490. 

On  the  subject  of  the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document 
A/C.1/L.492,  which  is  the  draft  resolution  submitted  by  Malta  on 
“The  United  Nations  and  Disarmament  1945-1965”* *  in  the  light  of 
what  you  have  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  beginning  of  our  delibera- 
tions this  morning,  I do  not  propose  to  comment  at  this  stage  on  that 
resolution,  although  it  may  become  necessary  to  do  so  if  there  are 
further  developments  during  the  course  of  our  deliberations  later 
today. 

I should  now  like  to  move  on  to  the  next  two  draft  resolutions 
submitted  by  Malta,  contained  in  documents  A/C.1/L.493  and 
A/C.1/L.494,  on  radiological  warfare  and  “the  possible  military  ap- 
plications of  laser  technology”.5  My  delegation  understands  very  well 
the  concern  of  the  representative  of  Malta  about  the  possibilities  of 


3 See  ante,  p.  637. 

* Ante,  pp.  616-617. 

c In  revised  form,  tlm.se  became  pts.  C and  D of  G.A.  resolution  2602  (XXIV), 
l)ost,  pp.  712-713. 
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radiological  warfare  as  distinct  from  the  more  familiar  forms  of 
nuclear  weapons  warfare,  and  also  about  the  possible  military  ap- 
plications of  the  new  and  expanding  technology  of  lasers.  Those  are 
very  exciting  developments  in  one  sense,  but  very  forbidding  in  an- 
other, and,  clearly,  we  must  all  keep  a very  careful  eye,  especially 
those  of  us  who  work  in  the  arms  control  and  disarmament  fields,  on 
the  way  in  which  these  matters  develop. 

I have  the  greatest  respect  for  this  complex  of  proposals  by  the 
delegation  of  Malta — indeed,  I have  the  greatest  respect  for  any 
proposal  put  forward  by  Ambassador  Pardo.  As  I have  said  before, 
much  of  our  work  in  this  Committee  is  a direct  result  of  his  initiatives, 
and  I am  now  thinking  particularly  of  the  question  of  arms  control 
on  the  sea-bed.  But  I do  not  believe  that  the  question  of  radiological 
weapons  and  the  possible  military  applications  of  laser  technology  are 
going  to  pose  any  significant  military  threat  in  the  very  near  future. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  more  distant  future  this  will  happen,  but  I 
think  that  in  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  in 
Geneva,  we  already  have  a very  large  number  of  important  and 
urgent  issues  to  which  we  ought  to  address  ourselves  and  deal  with 
before  we  come  to  expend  time,  money  and  resources  on  those  in- 
teresting and  slightly  esoteric  concepts  of  future  weapon  systems. 

I am,  therefore,  sorry  to  have  to  tell  the  representative  of  Malta 
that  we  cannot  conscientiously  support  either  of  the  draft  resolutions 
contained  in  documents  A/C.1/L.493  and  A/C.1/L.494 — even  as 
amended.  I should  like  to  say  that  I am  very  grateful  to  Ambassador 
Pardo,  as  I am  sure  many  of  us  are,  for  the  way  in  which  he  has 
tried  to  take  account  of  tne  comments  made  on  his  draft  resolutions 
and  to  meet  the  preoccupations  and  concerns  of  those  of  us  who  have 
expressed  them  to  him.  But  I really  do  think  that  the  best  we  can 
do  at  the  moment  in  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment is  to  keep  an  eye  on  developments  in  this  field.  If  they  ever 
seem  to  be  taking  the  form  of  a real  threat,  then  we  ought  to  be 
ready  to  take  action.  Indeed,  I think  it  would  be  very  useful  if  in- 
dividual members  of  the  CCD,  now  that  they  have  been  alerted  to 
this  problem  by  the  Maltese  delegation,  were  to  initiate  studies  of 
these  problems  in  their  own  capitals.  I certainly  propose  to  do  so  in 
London. 

In  that  light,  if  we  can  assure  ourselves  that  the  CCD  will  keep  an 
eye  on  these  problems,  and  if  we  can  be  assured  that  the  members  of 
the  CCD  will  take  care  to  keep  themselves  up  to  date  on  developments 
in  this  field,  I should  like  to  propose  to  Ambassador  Pardo  that  his 
aim,  which  I quite  understand  and  with  which  I fully  sympathize, 
might  best  be  achieved  if  he  were  to  agree  not  to  press  these  two  draft 
resolutions  to  a vote — on  the  understanding  that  they  would,  of 
course,  be  transmitted,  with  the  records  and  documents  of  this  Com- 
mittee, to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  which 
could  then  take  account  of  them  among  all  its  other  preoccupations. 

So  far  as  the  other  two  draft  resolutions  under  agenda  item  29  are 
concerned,  at  present  I have  nothing  to  say,  although  I may  wish 
to  intervene  briefly  again  if  there  are  any  developments  in  the  course 
of  our  deliberations. 
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Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard) 
to  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Mora- 
torium on  New  Nuclear  Weapons  Systems,  December  9, 
1969 1 

I should  like  to  address  a few  remarks  to  the  subject  covered  by 
the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document  A/C.1/L.490,2  introduced 
by  a number  of  delegations  and  spoken  about  by  the  representative  of 
Mexico,3  and  the  draft  amendment  to  it  contained  in  document 
A/C.1/L.501,4  on  which  the  representative  of  the  Netherlands  spoke 
yesterday  evening 5 and  which  was  also  commented  on  just  now  by 
several  other  speakers. 

I should  first  like  to  acknowledge  the  very  warm  comments  we  have 
heard  from  so  many  delegations  since  the  opening,  in  Helsinki,  of 
the  bilateral  arms  limitation  talks  on  17  November.  In  your  opening 
remarks  a few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  noted  that  these 
bilateral  talks  could  be  the  most  important  conference  since  the 
Second  World  War.  I sincerely  hope  that  that  prognosis  proves  to  be 
correct. 

We  are  all  gratified  that  the  hope  reflected  in  General  Assembly 
resolution  2456  D (XXIII) ,°  which  called  for  these  bilateral  negotia- 
tions to  begin  at  an  early  date,  has  now  been  realized.  I believe  that 
there  is  also  general  agreement  on  what  the  goals  of  these  negotia- 
tions should  be.  In  his  message  to  Ambassador  Smith,  our  chief 
negotiator  at  these  talks,  President  Nixon  said : 

Today  you  will  begin  what  all  your  fellow  citizens  in  the  United  States,  and, 
I believe,  all  people  throughout  the  world,  profoundly  hope  will  be  a sustained 
effort  not  only  to  limit  the  build-up  of  strategic  forces  but  to  reverse  it7 

The  draft  resolution  contained  in  document  A/C.1/L.490  appeals 
to  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree,  as  an  urgent 
preliminary  measure,  on  a moratorium  on  the  testing  and  deployment 
of  new  strategic  nuclear  weapons  systems. 

I think  that  it  is  evident  from  President  Nixon’s  words  that  the 
United  States  is  looking  well  beyond  what  is  requested  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  resolution 
A/C.1/L.490.  Indeed,  we  have  set  our  sights  on  an  eventual  reduction 
of  strategic  arsenals.  At  the  same  time  we  must  recognize  that  these 
negotiations  will  be  extraordinarily  complex;  we  must  not  look  for 
hasty  interim  measures  that  might  fail  the  test  of  time. 

If  I correctly  understood  the  explanation  of  resolution  A/C.1/L.490 
which  was  offered  by  the  representative  of  Mexico,  he  considers  that 


1 A/C.1/PV.1715,  pp.  38-42. 

“Awfe,  p.595. 

* Ante,  pp.  644-648. 

4 Ante,  p.  637. 

5 Ante,  pp.  642-643. 

8 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  800-801. 
7 Ante,  pp.  635-536. 
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(lie  language  of  resolution  A/C.1/L.490  would  appeal  inter  alia  for 
a moratorium  on  test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  have  already 
had  some  experience  with  such  a moratorium  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  United  States  it  was  not  a happy  experience : it  was  an 
interim  measure  which  failed  under  the  test  of  time. 

Moreover,  the  question  of  nuclear  weapon  tests  has  already  been 
discussed  in  this  Committee  and  a resolution,  I believe  resolution 
A/C.1/L.486  on  which  the  United  States  made  specific  comments,  has 
been  appproved  by  this  Committee.8  It  seems  to  our  delegation  that 
this  overlapping  of  two  resolutions  could  well  cause  confusion  and 
complications.  To  return  to  the  Helsinki  talks,  very  long  and  careful 
preparations  for  these  talks  have  been  undertaken  on  both  sides  and 
the  process  of  establishing  common  ground  has  now  begun.  Once 
that  basis  has  been  laid  we  are  confident  the  negotiators  will  attempt 
to  work  out  between  them  what  is  the  best  of  a variety  of  possible 
ways  which  might  be  suggested  for  moving  toward  the  goal  which 
we  all  want  to  reach.  We  do  not  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to  the 
negotiators  for  this  Assembly  to  attempt  to  determine,  as  resolution 
A/C.1/L.490  does,  just  which  path  the  negotiations  should  follow. 

The  motives  of  the  sponsors  of  resolution  A/C.1/L.490  are,  of 
course,  completely  above  reproach.  They  are  motives  which  are  fully 
shared  by  my  Government,  they  are  the  same  motives  which  have  led 
the  United  States  to  press  so  hard  for  these  negotiations  and  to 
prepare  so  carefully  and  thoroughly  for  the  substantive  discussions  of 
these  very  complex  and  important  problems.  But  the  form  in  which 
these  praiseworthy  motives  have  found  expression  in  resolution 
A/C.1/L.490  is  not,  I fear,  at  all  helpful. 

For  these  reasons  we  cannot  support  the  original  text  of  resolution 
A/C.1/L.490  and  we  intend  to  vote  for  the  amendment  to  resolution 
A/C.1/L.490  offered  by  the  delegations  of  Canada,  Hungary,  the 
Netherlands,  Poland  and  the  United  Kingdom.  We  believe  this  con- 
structive rephrasing  of  the  resolution  is  similar  in  intent  to  the 
resolutions  that  guided  the  negotiators  during  the  long  task  of  formu- 
lating the  non-proliferation  Treaty.0  The  language  of  this  amend- 
ment is  language  which  could  not  in  any  way  contribute  to  complicat- 
ing the  already  complicated  problems  faced  by  the  negotiators  in 
Helsinki.  In  its  operative  paragraph  1,  rather  than  in  a preambular 
paragraph,  it  clearly  and  accurately  states  the  objective  of  the  im- 
portant negotiations  which  have  begun  in  Helsinki.  In  its  second 
operative  paragraph  it  calls  upon  the  two  Governments  engaged  in 
these  negotiations  in  the  same  sort  of  language  used  during  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  to  refrain  from  actions  which 
would  possibly  be  prejudicial  to  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  paragraph  1. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted  the  United  States  will  then  be  able  to 
give  its  warm  support  to  the  amended  resolution. 


8 Substantially  the  same  as  pt.  B of  G.A.  resolution  2004  (XXIV),  post,  p.  722. 
0 Documents  on  Disarmament,  196S,  pp.  461-405. 
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Statement  by  the  Cypriot  Representative  (Rossides)  to  the 


First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  December  9, 
1969 1 


I wish  to  introduce  the  amendment  by  Ghana  and  Cyprus 
A/C.1/L.503 2 to  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.499.3  On  this  occasion  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  sponsors  of  resolution  A/C.1/L.499  for  their 
endeavour  to  introduce  a resolution  in  respect  of  The  Disarmament 
Decade  proposed  by  the  Secretary-General  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
report  of  tne  work  of  the  Organization  for  this  last  year.  We  ap- 
preciate their  efforts  and  we  certainly  commend  what  they  are  doing. 
However,  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  Secretary-General  in  his  report 
clearly  stated  in  paragraph  41 : “The  world  now  stands  at  a most 
critical  crossroads”.4 * 6  That  is  to  say,  we  are  now  at  particularly  critical 
crossroads  and  that  is  why  he  is  calling  for  a United  Nations  Dis- 
armament Decade. 

Previously  in  a statement  he  made  on  9 May,  he  said : 

I do  not  wish  to  seem  overdramatic,  but  I can  only  conclude  from  the  informa- 
tion that  is  available  to  me  as  Secretary-General  that  the  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  have  perhaps  ten  years  left  in  which  to  subordinate  their  ancient 
quarrels  and  launch  a global  partnership  to  curb  the  arms  race,  to  improve  the 
human  environment,  to  defuse  the  population  explosion,  and  to  supply  the 
required  momentum  to  world  development  efforts.0 

We  are,  from  all  aspects,  in  a critical  position  particularly  with 
regards  to  the  arms  race.  The  development  of  new  nuclear  weapons  is 
a matter  of  the  gravest  concern,  and  therefore  we  welcome  the  Hel- 
sinki talks  in  the  hope  that  they  will  stop  the  development  of  new 
nuclear  weapons  because  if  their  development  is  not  stopped  the 
danger  is  that  there  can  no  longer  be  any  agreement.  That  is  tne  sense 
of  what  the  Secretary-General  has  said. 

That  is  why  the  delegations  of  Ghana  and  Cyprus  felt  that  the 
tenth  preambular  paragraph  which  runs : 

Noting  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  limited  progress  lias  been  accom- 
plished during  the  past  two  sessions  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  both  in  specific  fields  and  in  the  general  approach  to  the  disarma- 
ment question,  an  imbalance  still  exists  between  the  magnitude  of  the  tasks  in 
front  of  the  Conference  and  the  achievements  so  far  reached,  having  in  mind 
in  particular  the  danger  of  a new  spiral  in  the  nuclear  arras  race.® 

It  would  be  more  pertinently  in  the  spirit  of  what  the  Secretary- 
General  has  said,  if  we  made  it  more  concise  and  brought  it  to  the 
point. 

Therefore,  we  suggested  that  the  following  words  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  tenth  preambular  paragraph : “Bearing  in  mind  the 
grave  dangers  involved  in  the  development  of  new  nuclear  weapons, 
through  a spiralling  nuclear  arms  race.” 7 Now,  the  word  “new”  by 

1 A/C.1/PV.1715,  l>p.  42-40. 

* Ante,  p.  037. 


4 General  Assembly  Official  Records:  Twenty-fourth  Session,  Supplement  No. 

1A,  p.  6. 

6 UN  Monthly  Chronicle,  July  1909,  p.  ii. 

* Ante,  pp.  635-636. 

7 Ante,  p.  637.  \ 
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some  clerical  error  was  not  printed,  but  I believe  in  the  new  text  they 
are  bringing  out  the  word  “new”  is  there  because  that  is  the  important 
aspect  of  it. 

We  believe  that  this  paragraph  is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  spirit 
in  which  this  Decade  is  going  to  be  conducted. 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  operative  paragraph  4 which  speaks  about 
the  fact  that  at  the  same  time  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  would  work  towards  a comprehensive  programme,  we 
find  that  the  words  “work  towards”  are  too  indefinite  because  the 
United  Nations,  as  we  know,  has  been  working  towards  disarmament 
for  the  last  twenty  years  or  more,  so  this  does  not  mean  anything;  we 
have  been,  also,  working  towards  world  peace  and  world  order  but  we 
have  not  accomplished  it. 

The  essence  of  this  idea  of  the  programme  is  that  it  must  be  taken 
up  immediately  and  worked  out.  The  Secretary-General  in  his  report, 
as  a matter  of  fact  in  his  Introduction,  states  that : 

I would  hope  that  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  could  establish  a 
specific  programme  and  time-table  for  dealing  with  all  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament  Useful  guidelines  already  exist  in  the  provisional 
agenda,  adopted  on  15  August  196S  by  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament, and  in  resolution  C adopted  by  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- 
Weapon  States  in  September  196S.8 

Now  this  draft  resolution  passes  that  duty  on  to  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament.  We  agree  with  the  idea  that  that 
Committee  should  deal  with  the  programme  but  we  would  suggest 
that  instead  of  saying  “work  towards  a comprehensive  programme,” 
we  should  say  “work  out  a comprehensive  programme  and  report 
to  the  next  General  Assembly”.  We  do  not  minimize  the  difficulties 
that  exist  in  working  out  that  programme,  but  the  difficulties  really 
are  such  that  could  be  accommodated,  particularly  having  in  mind  the 
new  spirit  of  co-operation  between  the  two  super  Powers  and  the 
general  nuclear  Powers  that  has  been  exhibited  during  the  General 
Assembly,  which  we  very  heartily  welcome.  Therefore  we  expect  that 
if  the  General  Assembly  gives  the  directive,  the  incentive  for  accom- 
modation on  the  programme,  it  will  be  a great  step  towards  making 
the  Disarmament  Decade  a success.  In  this  sense,  the  delegations  of 
Ghana  and  Cyprus  commend  this  amendment  to  the  sponsors  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  acccept.  them  and  revise  their  draft. 


o 
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Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard) 
to  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  Decem- 
ber 9,  1969*  1 

I should  like  to  make  a few  comments  on  the  draft  resolutions  to 
which  I did  not.  refer  a few  moments  ago,  in  particular,  draft  resolu- 

8 The  Secretary-General’s  statement  appears  in  General  Assembly  Official  Rec- 
ords: Tirentihfourth  Session,  Supplement  No.  JA  (A/7601/Add.  1),  p.  (i.  For  the 
IiNDO  agenda  and  the  non-nuclear  states  resolution,  see  Documents  on  Disarma- 
ment, JOGS,  pp.  583-584  and  674-675,  respectively. 

1 A/C.1/FV.1715,  p.  57. 
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tion  A/C.1/L.499  introduced  by  the  delegations  of  Ireland,  Italy  and 
Japan,"  and  the  draft  resolutions  introduced  by  the  representative  of 
Malta.3 

With  regard  to  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.499,  we  feel  that  this  is  a 
clear  and  positive  resolution.  We  think  that  it  would  be  most  useful 
if  it  were  approved  at  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Soviet  representative  has  indicated  different  sentiments  on  this 
score,  and  he  has  very  lucidly  expressed  his  reservations  with  regard 
to  the  value  of  elaborating  a precise  time-table  or  schedule  for  general 
and  complete  disarmament.4  May  I say  that  the  United  States  delega- 
tion generally  shares  the  reservations  expressed  by  Ambassador 
Iloshchin.  We  do  not  feel  that  time-tables  of  this  sort  are  useful.  In 
fact,  we  feel  that  the  effort  to  reach  them  not  merely  tends  to  waste 
the  time  of  what  should  be  a negotiating  body,  but  the  effort  can  and 
often  does  introduce  unnecessary  divisions  and  disputes  over  matters 
which  are  premature  and  not  ripe  for  serious  negotiation. 

For  tliis  reason,  we  would  hope  not  to  see  an  amendment  adopted  of 
the  sort  suggested  by  the  delegations  of  Cyprus  and  Ghana,  which 
would,  on  the  face  of  it,  have  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  “work  out”  before  the  next  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  rather  than  “work  towards”,  a comprehensive  disarmament 
programme.5  Without  such  an  amendment  but  in  the  language  put 
forward  originally  by  the  delegations  from  my  side,  as  explained  most 
lucidly  yesterday  by  Ambassador  Vinci,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  dan- 
gers and  the  problems  which  were  so  clearly  set  forth  by  the  Soviet 
representative  would  in  fact  arise  to  impede  our  work  in  Geneva.  We 
will  therefore  be  able  to  give  warm  support  to  draft  resolution 
A/C.1/L.499. 

With  regard  to  the  draft  resolutions  put  forward  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  Malta,  I would  only  associate  our  delegation  first  of  all 
with  the  tribute  paid  to  Ambassador  Pardo  by  Lord  Chalfont,  and 
also  with  the  views  and  suggestions  which  Lord  Chalfont  put  forward 
with  regard  to  the  appropriate  disposition  of  the  subsequent  sugges- 
tions in  those  draft  resolutions.6 


Statement  by  the  Italian  Representative  (Vinci)  to  the  First 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  December  9, 
1969 1 

Yesterday  I said  that  the  co-sponsors  of  the  draft  resolution  con- 
tained in  document  A/C.1/L.499,  that  is  to  say,  the  delegations  of 


8 Ante , pp.  635-637. 

8 The  Maltese  draft  resolution  on  updating  a U.N.  publication  appears  ante,  pp. 
616-617.  The  Maltese  proposals  on  radiological  and  laser  weapons  ( A/C.l/493  and 
494)  were  revised  and  became  pts.  C and  D of  G.A.  resolution  2602  (XXIV),  pp. 
712-713. 

See  ante,  pp.  651 — 652* 
c Ante,  p.  637. 

0 For  Lord  Chalfont's  statement,  see  ante,  pp.  653-654. 

1 A/C.3/PV.1715,  pp.  63-71. 
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Ireland,  Italy  and  Japan,:  would  be  glad  to  giro  clarification  on  that 
draft  if  necessary. 

This  morning,  in  a statement  by  the  Soviet  representative,  we 
heard  some  reservations  which  were  shared  in  part  by  the  repre- 
sentatives* of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.3 1 shall  try 
to  take  up  the  various  points  that  were  put  forward  by  Ambassador 
Roshcliin.  I am  sorry  I do  not  have  the  full  text  before  me,  because 
I could  then  give  a better  and,  perhaps,  more  convincing  clarification; 
but  I shall  try  my  best  to  explain  what  is  contained  in  our  draft  res- 
olution. I hope  this  might  in  some  way  dispel  his  reservations. 

I understand  that  the  Soviet  delegation  objects  strongly  to  any 
time-table  or  time-limit  in  the  elaboration  of  a comprehensive  pro- 
gramme of  disarmament.  May  I draw  the  attention  of  the  Soviet 
delegation  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  such  time-table  in  our  draft 
resolution.  On  the  contrary,  I tried  yesterday  to  explain  as  clearly  as 
possible  that,  in  onr  proposals,  we  were  leaving  that  aspect  of  the 
question  rather  flexible  and  open. 

I could,  perhaps,  explain  even  better  by  recalling  some  of  the  points 
I mentioned  yesterday  in  my  statement;  and  I said,  as  a matter  of 
fact  that  we  did  not  want  to  go  too  far  or  present  too  much.  I said  we 
do  know  by  experience  that,  while  too  ambitious  schemes  and  designs 
do  not  give  any  real  help  around  the  negotiating  table,  negotiations 
carried  on  without  some  insight  into  the  process  which  is  being  fol- 
lowed, or  the  final  goals  of  the  same  negotiations,  give  rise  to  doubt 
and  scepticism. 

Furthermore,  they  risk  remaining  fruitless,  creating  imbalance  and 
producing  mere  technical  results,  devoid  of  real  political  meaning. 
Wliat  we  really  have  in  mind  is  to  trace  some  outlines  of  the  work 
which  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament at  Geneva.  I went  on  to  say  that  is  why  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  correct  approach  should  be  based,  in  fact — and,  here,  I think  we 
concur  with  the  Soviet  delegation — on  pursuing  negotiations  on 
collateral  measures,  the  implementation  of  which  could  pave  the  way 
for  the  beginning  of  a real  disarmament  process. 

In  other  words,  we  are  trying  to  promote — even  more  than  has  been 
done  before — these  partial  measures  while  having  in  mind,  at  the  same 
time,  what  we  have  to  pursue,  namely,  actual  disarmament. 

Therefore,  I do  not  think  that  we  have  any  quarrels  on  this  point 
with  the  Soviet  delegation  and  I might,  perhaps,  make  it  even  clearer 
when  I recall  that  we  have  also,  in  some  measure,  emphasized  what 
has  been  done  by  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
at  Geneva.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  my  own  statement,  yesterday,  I said 
that  we  believed  that  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment, might  capitalize  on  the  agreement  which  has  already  been 
reached  on  this  approach — and  we  meant  what  has  been  already 
achieved  at  Geneva  and  which  is  reflected  in  the  report  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Committee — guided  by  the  new  resolution;  here, 
again,  we  do  not  say  that  we  have  to  plan  at  once — and  I do  under- 
stand when  Ambassador  Roshcliin  says  we  cannot  predict,  but  I have 
some  confidence  in  the  foresight  of  the  Soviet  delegation  here  and  at 


2 Ante,  pp.  C35-637. 

3 See  ante,  pp.  G51-652, 658-659. 
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Geneva.  Therefore,  even  if  we  cannot  predict  every  single  event  or 
fact,  or  whatever  might  happen  in  international  events,  there  might, 
at  least  be  some  clear  view  of  what  might  happen  in  the  future. 

Therefore,  we  spoke  about  having  the  work  of  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  guided  by  a new  resolution,  which 
will  enable  it  to  make  progress  during  the  next  year  along  the  lines 
we  have  suggested. 

Furthermore,  I stated  that  we  probably  hoped  that  in  so  doing  we 
would  come  closer  to  an  understanding  on  how  the  comprehensive 
programme  should  be  worked  out,  so  as  to  provide  in  realistic  but 
effective  terms  a helpful  incentive  to  further  negotiations  on  dis- 
armament. 

I should  like  to  repeat  my  conclusion  of  yesterday  when  I expressed 
the  belief  that  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
would  encounter  the  most  gratified  response  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  should  it  be  able  next  year  to  report 
that  meaningful  progress  has  been  achieved  in  this  direction. 

Therefore,  on  this  point  I should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Soviet  delegation  to  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  con- 
strued as  setting  down  a time-table  for  the  comprehensive  disarma- 
ment programme. 

There  is  another  point  which  was  raised  and  that  was  that  the 
Soviet  delegation  objects  to  any  link  between  the  Disarmament 
Decade  and  the  Development  Decade.  Here  again,  I should  like  to 
point  out  that  we  have  not  spoken  of  a close  link.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  yesterday  also,  in  my  statement  I spoke  about  the  connexion 
which  exists  between  disarmament  and  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, in  particular,  in  the  developing  countries.  What  do  we  mean  by 
that?  We  mean,  very  simply,  that  if  we  can  release  very  important 
material  and  human  resources  from  armaments,  we  certainly  would 
have  available  the  means  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  north  and  the 
south,  and  between  the  developed  and  the  developing  countries. 

One  final  point  which  was  raised  by  Ambassador  Roshchin  was 
connected  with  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.  If  I understood 
him  correctly,  he  said  that  he  would  have  liked  to  see  something  to 
advocate  the  elimination  of  these  weapons.  I should  like  to  draw  his 
attention  to  operative  paragraph  2 of  our  draft  resolution,  in  which 
we  speak  about  the  elimination  of  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
I think  that  should  be  clear  enough  also  to  dispel  some  of  the  reserva- 
tions which  have  been  put  forward  by  the  representative  of  the  Soviet 
delegation.  I should  really  hope  that  having  clarified  these  points,  the 
Soviet  delegation,  as  well  as  the  delegations  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  will  feel  in  a position  to  support  and  vote  in 
favour  of  our  draft  resolution.  I should  like  to  make  a distinction 
here,  I understood  that  the  United  States  delegation  is  ready  to  sup- 
port warmly  and  vote  in  favour  of  our  draft  resolution  and  I want  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  that  statement. 

I turn  now  to  the  amendment  officially  introduced  by  the  delegation 
of  Cyprus  and  Ghana,  and  contained  in  document  A/C.1/L.503.4  May 
I,  first  of  all,  thank  the  representaf  ivc  of  Cyprus,  Ambassador  Ros- 


* Ante,  p.  637. 
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sides,  for  the  warm  expressions  of  appreciation  he  has  conveyed  to 
the  delegations  of  Ireland,  Italy  and  Japan  for  having  introduced 
cur  draft  resolution.5 

On  these  amendments,  may  I say  that  we  think  that  our  draft 
resolution,  in  its  present  form,  should  have  met  the  expectations  and 
wishes  of  most  of  the  delegations  and  that  it  could  have  been  approved 
as  it  stands;  at  the  same  time,  since  we  wish  to  meet  some  of  the 
desires  of  other  delegations,  namely,  in  this  case,  of  Cyprus  and 
Ghana,  I should  like  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the  amendment  is  concerned, 
the  tenth  preambular  paragraph  which  reads 

Bearing  in  mind  the  grave  dangers  involved  in  the  development  of  new  nuclear 
weapons,  through  a spiralling  nuclear  arms  race, 

in  my  own  view  expresses  the  same  concept  as  that  contained  in  our 
preambular  paragraph  where  it  said  “.  . . having  in  mind  in  par- 
ticular the  danger  of  a new  spiral  in  the  new  arms  race”.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  ready,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  concept  was  already  there, — 
and  I speak  here  for  the  three  delegations  which  sponsored  the  draft 
resolution  A/C.1/L.499 — to  go  along  with  that  amendment  and  to 
accept  it. 

As  far  as  the  second  amendment  is  concerned — and  I refer  to  point 
2 of  document  A/C.1/L.503 — it  proposes  to  replace,  in  operative  para- 
graph 4,  third  line,  the  word  “towards”  by  the  word  “out”.  On  this 
point  the  co-sponsors  would  like  to  say  to  the  co-sponsors  of  that 
amendment  that  we  accept  the  expression  “working  out”  instead  of 
“working  towards”,  with  the  understanding  that  the  report  called  for 
in  the  last  line  of  operative  paragraph  4 would  be  a progress  report, 
in  case  it  might  appear  unrealistic  for  the  Conference  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament  to  present  a comprehensive  programme  next 
year  to  the  twenty-fifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

I hope  that  those  clarifications  will  satisfy  most  of  the  representa- 
tives who  have  raised  points  on  our  draft  resolution,  and  that  with 
the  amendments  which  we  are  ready  to  accept,  the  draft  resolution  we 
are  submitting  to  the  Committee  will  be  supported  and  adopted  by  a 
significant — if  possible  an  overwhelming — majority. 


Statement  by  the  Mexican  Representative  (Garcia  Robles) 
to  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Com- 
position of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament, December  9,  1969*  1 

I should  like  to  say  a very  few  words  concerning  draft  resolution 
A/C.l/L.495/Rev.l,  the  draft  resolution  co-sponsored  by  the  delega- 
tions of  Canada,  Ecuador,  Iran,  Nigeria  and  my  own  delegation.2 


8 See  ante , pp.  057-058. 

1 A/C.1/PV.1715,  pp..  71-72. 

2 Identical  with  pt.  li  of  G.A.  resolution  2002  (XXIV) , pout,  pp.  711-712. 
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Those  who  may  be  interested  in  writing  the  chronicles  of  disarma- 
ment negotiations  in  the  United  Nations  will  very  easily  lind  the  birth 
certificate  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  lying  in 
resolutions  1660  (XVI)3  and  1722  (XVI)  of  the  General  Assembly.1 
As  will  be  recalled,  in  the  first  of  these — resolution  1660  (XVI) — the 
General  Assembly  urged  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  “to  reach  agreement  on  the  composition  of  a nego- 
tiating body  which  both  they  and  the  rest  of  the  world  can  regard  as 
satisfactory”.  The  Assembly  went  on  to  express  the  hope  that  “such 
negotiations  will  be  started  without  delay  and  will  lead  to  an  agreed 
recommendation  to  the  General  Assembly”.  The  negotiations  were 
successful  and  the  delegations  of  the  two  States  submitted  a recom- 
mendation, as  requested  by  the  Assembly,  to  that  body  and  couched 
it  in  the  form  of  a resolution  co-sponsored  by  them.  That  draft  resolu- 
tion, in  due  course,  became  resolution  1722  (XVI).  In  it  the  General 
Assembly  endorsed  the  agreement  reached  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  composition  of  a Disarmament  Committee, 
one  which  later  was  baptized  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament 
Committee. 

As  I said,  those  two  resolutions  contain  the  birth  certificate  of  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee.  In  view  of  the  agreement 
to  which  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  arrived  in  the  course  of  tills  year,  acting  as  they  do  as  Co- 
Chairmen  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva,  an  agreement 
to  expand  to  twenty-six  the  membership  of  the  negotiating  body,  it 
would  appear  necessary  that  now  the  General  Assembly  should  adopt 
a new  resolution  that  for  future  chroniclers  might,  as  far  as  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  is  concerned,  play  the  same 
role  as  that  played,  by  resolution  1722  (XVI)  regarding  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Disarmament  Committee. 

That  is  the  main  objective  of  the  draft  resolution  in  document 
A/C.l/L.495/Rev.l.  Apart  from  that  purpose,  the  General  Assembly 
can  perfectly  well  offer  a welcome  to  the  eight  new  member45  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  and  express  its  con- 
viction that  for  effecting  any  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
Twenty-Six  Nation  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament, 
the  procedure  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to  at  the  sixteenth  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  should  be  observed.  That  is  i procedure 
which  safeguards  both  the  attributes  of  the  two  main  nuclear  Powers 
and  the  authority  and  functions  and  powers  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  concerning  matters  of  disarmament. 

My  delegation  hopes  that  this  draft  resolution — A/C.l/L.495/Rev.l 
— which  is  the  result  of  very  lengthy  and  very  patient  negotiations, 
will  be  unanimously  approved  by  the  Committee. 


3 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1961,  pp.  G77-G7S. 
* Ibid.,  pp.  741-742. 
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Statement  by  the  Indian  Representative  (Husain)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  December  9, 
1969 1 

The  proposed  amendments  to  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.499 2 con- 
tained in  document  A/C.1/L.504 3 have  been  placed  before  all  the 
members  of  the  Committee. 

To  begin  with,  I should  like  to  s:  j t hat  we  are  very  grateful  to  the 
delegations  of  Ireland,  Italy  and  J apan  for  their  initiative  in  present- 
ing the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document  A/C.1/L.499,  on  the 
Disarmament  Decade.  We  agree  with  the  basic  concept  of  our  giving 
serious  attention  to  some  kind  of  programme  for  achieving  or  moving 
towards  the  achievement  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  as 
well  as  the  intermediate  steps  towards  that  goal. 

The  representative  of  Italy,  in  his  statement  introducing  the  draft 
resolution  contained  in  document  A/C.1/L.499  and  also  in  the  state- 
ment which  he  made  this  morning,4  convincingly  dealt  with  the 
raison  d'etre  for  approving  that  draft  resolution.  A Ye  agree  with  the 
reasons  that  he  gave  during  the  course  of  those  two  statements.  We 
are  also  glad  to  note  that  the  co-sponsors  of  this  draft  resolution  have 
accepted  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  delegations  of  Cyprus  and 
Ghana  and  contained  in  document  A/C.1/L.503.5  These  are  necessary 
changes,  and  it  is  gratifying  that  the  co-sponsors  of  the  other  draft 
resolutions  have  welcomed  them.  We  shall  also  vote  for  those  amend- 
ments. 

But  keeping  in  view  the  basic  objectives  of  the  draft  contained  in 
document  A/C.1/L.499,  we  feel  that  certain  further  amendments  are 
necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  on  which  we  are  all  agreed.  There- 
fore, the  delegations  of  Brazil,  Burma,  Chile,  Ethiopia,  India,  Paki- 
stan and  Sweden,  and — let  me  add — since  then,  Morocco,  have  co-spon- 
sored some  amendments. 

I should  now  like  to  deal  with  the  reasons  for  the  changes  we 
proposed  should  be  made. 

Three  of  the  amendments  are  relatively  minor  verbal  changes — that 
is  to  say,  those  mentioned  in  paragraphs  1, 3 and  4.  The  first  one  is  an 
obviously  necessary  change,  namely  that  the  words  “nuclear  Powers” 
be  changed  to  “nuclear-weapon  Powers”.  We  have,  in  all  documents 
relating  to  nuclear  disarmament  and  to  disarmament,  invariably  re- 
ferred to  the  nuclear  Powers  as  “nuclear-weapon  Powers”.  Secondly, 
in  the  twelfth  preambular  paragraph,  we  feel  that  the  word  “tre- 
mendously” is  an  unnecessarily  strong  qualification  of  the  word 
“enhancca”  and  that  we  should  delete  it.  Thirdly,  in  operative  para- 
graph 1 we  have  suggested  an  alternative  wording:  “Declares”,  in- 
stead of  “Resolves  to  dedicate”.  It  may  lie  added  that  the  General 
Assembly  already  adopted  a resolution  earlier  in  this  session  “declar- 
ing” this  ns  a Disarmament  Decade. 


1 A/C.1/EV.1716,  pp.  4-10. 

2 Ante , pp.  635-637.. 

2 Ante,  p.  644. 

* Ante,  pp.  659-662. 

* Ante,  p.  637. 
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Apart  from  those  three  minor  changes,  I would  now  refer  to  the 
two  relatively  major  changes  which  we  propose  to  make.  The  first 
concerns  the  eleventh  preambular  paragraph.  It  is  very  difficult — and 
I am  sure  that  when  I explain  the  reasons,  most  delegations  would 
agree  that  it  is  even  impossible — to  accept  the  view  that  military  ex- 
penditures in  respect  of  developing  countries  have  been,  as  is  stated 
in  that  paragraph,  responsible  as  “an  important  factor  in  the  failure 
to  make  greater  progress  in  the  advancement  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries during  the  First  United  Nations  Development  Decade”.  The 
reasons  for  the  lack  of  development  and  progress  in  the  developing 
countries  were  the  subject-matter  of  lengthy  discussions  in  the  First 
and  Second  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development, 
in  1964  and  1968.  Those  reasons  are  well  known,  and  I do  not  think 
that  in  the  First  Committee  we  need  go  into  that  matter.  But  it  is 
recognized  that  the  developed  countries  share  a great  deal  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  lack  of  the  development  that  was  envisaged  and 
expected  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Development  Decade.  It  is  also 
well  known  that  political  conflicts  in  certain  areas  were  responsible 
for  such  expenditures  as  were  considered  necessary.  The  attitude  of 
certain  great  Powers  contributed  towards  the  worsening  of  the  con- 
flicts involving  those  expenditures.  So  it  would  not  seem  proper  and 
just  to  apportion  any  kind  of  blame  to  military  expenditures  in  this 
respect.  Whatever  the  reasons — and  they  are  not  the  subject-matter 
of  the  discussion  in  this  Committee — they  are  not  relevant  to  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  disarmament.  Hence  we  have  proposed  an  alter- 
native paragraph  which  is  simpler  and  less  controversial,  one  which 
will,  I hope,  be  generally  acceptable  to  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

I would  now  come  to  the  crux  of  the  matter,  which  is  contained  in 
operative  paragraphs  3 and  4.  Let  me  say  at  the  beginning  that  we 
generally  agree  with  the  concept  contained  in  paragraphs  3 and  4.  Our 
suggestion  is  only  that  the  paragraphs  might  be  reworded  to  convey 
the  meaning  more  clearly  and  concisely,  as  well  as  more  precisely.  In 
the  first  place,  we  take  objection  to  the  fact  that  reference  has  been 
made  to  paragraph  3T  of  the  report  of  the  Conference  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Disarmament.6  As  the  members  of  the  Committee  are  aware, 
this  relates  to  the  preliminary  agenda  adopted  by  the  Conference  of 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  August  1968.7  That  so-called  pre- 
liminary agenda  was  a subject  of  discussion  last  year  and  has  been 
under  some  discussion  this  year  as  well.  It  is  not  really  an  agenda : 
.it  is  a conglomeration  of  various  items  relating  to  the  whole  field  of 
disarmament.  No  priorities  have  been  assigned  among  different  head- 
ings or,  under  each  heading,  among  different  items.  Even  the  items 
j have  not  been  spelled  out.  It  should  be  regarded  as  a kind  of  directory 
of  the  whole  field  of  disarmament.  Without  some  order  of  priority  it 
is  not  possible  for  us  to  make  any  substantial  progress.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  in  our  general  debaty  many  delegations  mentioned  that  we 
have  concentrated  on  non-armamenl.  measures  rather  than  on  nu- 
clear-disarmament or  disarmament  measures.  In  view  of  that,  we 
strongly  feel  that  paragraphs  3 and  4 should  convey  more  clearly  the 
point  that  some  order  of  priority  is  necessary.  In  the  discussion  that 


* Ante,]).  522. 

''Documents  on  Disarmament , 1968,  pp.  5S3-5S4. 
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took  place  this  morning,  objection  was  taken  to  the  word 
“programme”.  I do  not  think  the  sponsors  of  draft  resolution  A/C.l/ 
L.499,  or  ourselves,  are  in  any  way  suggesting  any  rigid  pro- 
gramme. We  do  not  want  to  be  literal  about  the  word  “programme”. 
It  is  not  suggested  that  each  item  should  be  set  out  with  time- 
limits; what  we  do  stress  and  what  we  would  like  to  insist  upon 
is  that  some  general  guide-lines  and  broad  priorities  are  necessary, 
and  that  without  them  adequate  and  substantial  progress  cannot 
be  made.  That  fact  has  already  been  stressed  by  a large  number 
of  delegations. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  broadly-worded  resolutions  have  been 
adopted  since  1959.  Some  of  those  resolutions  have  been  referred  to  in 
this  draft  resolution,  and  others  also  have  been  mentioned  during  our 
debate.  We  are  also  aware,  and  it  has  been  commented  upon  by  many 
of  us  and  by  the  Secretary-General  in  the  introduction  to  his  report, 
that  no  substantial  results  have  been  produced.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary that  the  wishes  of  the  General  Assembly  be  expressed  in  a more 
specific  manner  than  has  thus  far  been  done.  Only  then  can  we 
measure  the  rate  of  progress  towards  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment and  evaluate  the  collateral  measures  that  will  help  towards  the 
achievement  of  that  objective.  It  is  for  those  reasons  that  we  have 
suggested  an  alternative  wording  for  operative  paragraphs  3 and  4, 
and  we  hope  that  it  will  receive  favourable  consideration  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee. 


i 


Statement  by  the  Maltese  Representative  (Pardo)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  December  9, 
1969 1 


I listened  very  carefully  to  the  statements  which  were  made  this 
morning  and  to  the  references  which  were  made  to  the  draft  resolu- 
tions submitted  by  my  delegation.  I wish  to  thank  Lord  Chalfont  for 
his  very  kind  words  with  regard  to  my  delegation,2  but,  frankly,  I 
am  a little  surprised  at  the  reticence  shown  by  a few  delegations  with 
regard  to  the  draft  resolutions  submitted  by  us. 

The  first  of  the  draft  resolutions  refers  to  radiological  warfare 
(A/C.l/L.493/Rev.l).s  As  I made  clear  in  my  statement,  there  are 
two  branches  of  radiological  warfare.  One  branch  refers  to  the  possi- 
bility of  maximizing  death  and  injury  through  radioactive  fallout— 
for  instance,  by  encasing  bombs  with  cobalt.  This  is  known  to  every- 
body here.  My  delegation  is  most  anxious  that  the  matter  receive  con- 
sideration in  the  context  of  disarmament  negotiations,  since  this  type 
of  weapon  is  the  only  one  at  present  available  which  can  literally 
destroy  mankind— kill  off  all  mankind.  All  we  recommend  is 

. . . that  tho  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  consider,  in  the 
context  of  nuclear  arms  control  negotiations,  the  need  for  effective  methods  of 
control  of  nuclear  weapons  that  maximize  radioactive  effects. 


1 A/C.3/PV.1716,  pp.  11-15. 

2 See  ante,  pp.  652-654. 

* Identical  with  pt.  C of  G.A.  resolution  2602  (XXIV) , post,  p.  712. 
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I do  not  see  what  objection  there  can  be  to  this  very  modest  request, 
made  without  any  rhetoric  whatsoever. 

The  second  branch  of  radiological  warfare  could  consist  in  the 
utilization  of  radioactive  agents,  independently  of  nuclear  explosions. 
In  our  statement,  we  made  it  very  clear  that  this  is  not  perhaps  a 
vital  area  of  armaments.  But  it  is  precisely  because  it  is  not  a vital 
area,  precisely  because  it  does  not  touch  upon  a very  sensitive  military 
nerve,  that  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  might 
, make  progress  in  the  control  of  this  type  of  warfare.  All  that  my 

• delegation  asks  is  that  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 

■ ment,  without  prejudice  to  existing  priorities — that  is  to  say,  leaving 

\ existing  priorities  as  they  are — consider  effective  methods  of  control 

i with  regard  to  those  methods  of  warfare.  The  prospects,  if  followed 

up,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  my  delegation  at  least,  reasonably  good. 

\ It  was  stated  with  regard  to  the  other  draft  resolution  (A/C.l/ 

l L. 494/Re v.l)  submitted  oy  my  delegation,  which  concerns  lasers,4 

; that  it  is  premature.  We  certainly  do  not  pretend  that  lasers  are  of 

I vital  military  importance  at  this  minute.  However,  they  may  have  a 

l very  far-reaching  military  importance  in  a very  few  years  time.  We 

I do  not  see  what  harm  there  can  be  in  referring  the  question  of  lasers 

p to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  without, 

again,  any  prejudice  to  existing  priorities.  Let  members  of  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  become  acquainted  with 
the  technical  background  of  this  question,  and  then,  in  due  course, 
perhaps  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  will  seize 
the  General  Assembly  again  of  the  matter.  I do  not  see  what  possible 
objection  there  can  be  to  this. 

The  third  draft  resolution  (A/C.1/L.492)  of  my  delegation  con- 
cerns the  updating  of  the  publication  The  United  Nations  and  Dis- 
armament 1945-1965.  As  the  Committee  is  aware,  we  do  not  wish  to 
contribute  excessively  to  a proliferation  of  draft  resolutions.  We  are 
willing  to  withdraw  this  draft  resolution  if  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
in  a position  to  make  a consensus  statement  on  the  question. 

I would  point  out,  in  this  connexion,  that  in  proposing  the  updat- 
ing of  that  publication,  we  had  particularly  in  mind  the  needs  of 
smaller  delegations,  which  need  every  possible  background  publica- 
tion that  is  available.  This  is  a handy  publication  which  contains 
much  useful  information,  and  we  thought  that  it  would  be  useful  to 
all  of  us,  but  particularly  to  the  smaller  delegations. 

Statement  by  the  British  Representative  (Chalfont)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Revised 
Tripartite  Draft  Resolution,  December  9,  1969 1 

I am  anxious  not  to  prolong  this  stage  of  the  debate  unduly,  but  I 
should  like  to  make  one  or  two  very  brief  comments  on  the  latest  turn 


4 Identical  with  pt.  D of  G.A.  resolution  2602  (XXIV),  post,  pp.  712-713. 
1 A/C.1/PV.1716,  pp.  16-17. 
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of  events  in  the  matter  of  the  draft  resolution  originally  sponsored  by 
Italy,  Ireland  and  Japan.- 

When  this  draft  resolution  was  first  submitted  it  was  one  that  my 
delegation  could  happily  have  supported.  Then  an  amendment  was 
submitted3 — which  was  accepted  by  the  co-sponsors — which  would 
have  made  it  rather  more  difficult  for  us  to  support  the  draft  resolu- 
tion. But,  having  heard  the  explanation  and  the  interpretation  by  the 
Italian  representative  of  the  change,4  we  felt  that,  after  all,  we  could 
give  our  support  to  the  draft  resolution.  And  I had  intended  to  vote 
in  favour  if  the  draft  resolution  had  come  to  a vote. 

However,  I must  say  that  the  new  set  of  amendments  which  were 
recently  submitted  by  Brazil  and  other  delegations 5 and  on  which 
the  representative  of  India  has  spoken  6 puts  us,  I am  afraid,  back 
into  a situation  where,  if  the  draft  resolution  were  amended  in  this 
sense,  we  should  find  it  impossible  to  support  it.  I shall  leave  out  of 
the  reckoning  at  the  moment,  for  reasons  of  time,  the  suggested 
amendments  to  paragraphs  of  the  preamble,  although  I must  say 
that  I am  not  entirely  convinced  by  the  argument  for  including  the 
word  “weapon”  after  “nuclear”  in  the  sixth  paragraph  of  the  pre- 
amble. It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  important  that  all  nuclear  Powers — 
not  only  nuclear- weapon  Powers — should  be  involved  in  the  process 
of  nuclear  arms  control.  But  I leave  that  simply  as  a matter  of  com- 
ment and  go  on  to  what  is  the  most  important  amendment,  which  is 
that  contained  in  paragraph  5 of  document  A/C.1/L.504,  asking  us 
to  replace  operative  paragraphs  3 and  4 by  a new  paragraph  3.7 

Here  I feel  that  we  are  getting  into  the  dangerous  area  of  suppos- 
ing that  the  drawing  up  of  programmes  is  an  adequate  substitute  for 
arms  control  and  disarmament.  Of  course  it  is  not.  What  I believe 
we  must  address  ourselves  to  in  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  is  the  business  of  going  forward  on  constructive  meas- 
ures of  arms  control  and,  if  possible,  in  due  course,  of  disarmament 
as  well. 

It  seems  to  me — and  this,  I know,  is  a preoccupation  shared  by 
other  delegations — that  if  we  waste  too  much  time  or,  should  I say,  to 
be  less  tendentious  in  my  use  of  words,  take  up  too  much  time  in  the 
drawing  up  of  programmes,  we  shall  debar  ourselves  from  the  serious 
business  of  arms  control  and  disarmament.  In  my  view,  this  new 
amendment  takes  us  too  far  in  the  direction  of  using  up  important 
time  at  Geneva  in  drawing  up  programmes  when  we  should  be  con- 
sidering new  ways  of  controlling  the  arms  race,  and  particularly 
controlling  the  nuclear  weapons  problems. 

For  that  reason  my  delegation  will  vote  against  this  latest  amend- 
ment if  it  should  come  to  the  vote,  and  if  it  should  be  carried,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  then  unable  to  support  the  draft  resolution  as 
amended. 


3 Ante,  pp.  635-637. 

3 Ante,  p.  637. 

4 Ante,  pp.  661-662. 

B Ante,  p.  644. 

* Ante,  pp.  664-666. 

7 Ante,  p.  644. 
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Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard) 
to  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Com- 
position of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament, December  9,  1969  1 

I should  like  first  to  make  a few  comments  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  to  the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document  A/C.l/ 
L.499 2 which  was  presented  to  us  a few  moments  ago  by  the  represen- 
tative of  India  on  behalf  of  the  delegation  of  Brazil  and  other  dele- 
gations and  which  is  contained  in  document  A/C.1/L.504.3  We  had 
earlier  expressed  our  reservations  with  regard  to  the  amendment 
submitted  by  the  delegations  of  Cyprus  and  Ghana.4  However,  like 
the  representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Netherlands,  we 
were  substantially  reassured  by  the  explanations  which  Ambassador 
Vinci,  the  representative  of  Italy,  gave  with  respect  to  that  amend- 
ment to  the  draft  resolution  in  accepting  it  on  behalf  of  the  co-spon- 
sors.5 

Despite  the  eloquent  explanations  which  have  been  offered  by  the 
representative  of  India,  we  must  note  that  we  would  have  real 
objections  regarding  an  effort  such  as  that  called  for  in  paragraph  5 
of  the  amendments  proposed  in  document  A/C.1/L.504,  which  would 
call  on  us  “to  draw  up  a comprehensive  programme  listing  appro- 
priate priorities”  and  would  call  for  that  task  to  be  carried  through 
so  that  it  could  be  considered  by  the  General  Assembly  next  year. 

Our  reservations  would  thus  be  much  more  serious  than  was  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  more  modest  suggestion  put  forward  by  the 
delegations  of  Cyprus  and  Ghana.  We  therefore  will  oppose  the 
amendment  put  forward  in  document  A/C.l /L.504,  and  I regret  to 
say  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  support  a draft  resolution  that  was 
so  amended,  although  we  had  looked  forward  to  being  able  to  give 
warm  support  to  the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document 
A/C.1/L.499. 

While  I am  speaking  I should  like  to  make  a few  remarks  on 
another  subject,  namely,  the  draft  resolution  that  was  presented  to  us 
just  before  lunch  by  the  representative  of  Mexico  on  hehalf  of  a group 
of  sponsors.  The  United  States  deh  ition  feels  that  that  is  a useful 
resolution  to  have  on  the  record.  The  former  Eighteen-Nation  Dis- 
armament Committee  was  enlarged  this  past  summer  by  eight  new 
members,  and  the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document  A/C.l/ 
L.495  5a  takes  appropriate  cognizance  of  that.  fact.  It  recalls  the  two 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  just  before  and  just  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee, 
particularly  the  second  of  those  resolutions,  resolution  1722  (XVI)  of 
20  December  1961,  which  endorsed  the  agreement  which  had  just  pre- 


1 A/C.1/PV.171G,  i>p.  22-28. 

3 Ante,  pp.  635-037. 

5 The  amendment  appears  ante,  p.  644.  For  the  Indian  statement,  spo  ante, 
pp.  664-660. 

4 See  ante,  p.  637. 

6 Ante,  pp.  601-662. 

•'  Substantially  the  same  as  pt.  B of  G.A.  resolution  2602  (XXIV),  jmt,  pp 

r •’  ri2. 
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viously  been  reached  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
set  up  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee.® 

That  draft  resolution  then  goes  on  to  remind  us  that  in  the  First 
Committee  last  year  there  was  widespread  sentiment  in  favour  of 
enlarging  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee.  The  draft 
resolution  notes  that  this  past  summer  agreement  was  reached  on  the 
composition  of  the  group  of  new  members,  which  then  joined  in  the 
work  of  the  Disarmament  Conference  in  Geiieva,  as  well  as  on  an 
appropriate  change  in  the  Committee’s  name. 

The  most  significant  portion  of  that  draft  resolution  is,  of  course, 
the  first  operative  paragraph.  It  would  have  the  General  Assembly 
endorse  the  agreements  reached  last  summer  with  respect  to  both  the 
new  composition  of  the  Committee  and  its  new  title.  We  are  pleased 
to  note  that  hone  of  the  speakers  here  has  raised  objections  to  any  of 
the  new  members,  and  we  are  most  gratified  in  our  expectation  that 
the  Assembly  will  give  its  endorsement  to  the  composition  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament.  This  new  composition 
was  very  carefully  negotiated  over  a prolonged  period,  with  all 
possible  consideration  given  to  making  it  truly  reflect  the  changes  in 
the  international  community  in  the  period  subsequent  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  oh  Disarmament. 

I would  not  try  to  assert  that  the  present  composition  of  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  is  completely  satisfactory 
to  every  Government  represented  in  this  Committee.  I doubt  in  fact 
that  any  such  perfect  solution  exists  for  a problem  of  this  character. 
But  the  United  States  delegation  has  been  most  encouraged  by  the 
comments  on  this  score  made  during  the  current  session.  I would  note 
in  particular  that  the  very  limited  nature  of  this  enlargement  has 
enabled  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  even  dur- 
ing the  brief  period  since  the  new  members  joined  in  its  work,  to 
demonstrate  that  it  has  not  lost  its  character  as  a negotiating  body. 

This  positive  characteristic  of  the  Geneva  Committee  was  in  fact 
demonstrated  quite  dramatically  during  the  month  of  October.  As 
you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  only  in  early  October  that  the  two 
delegations  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  which  had 
been  sponsoring  widely  divergent  proposals  with  regard  to  a sea-bed 
treaty,  were  able  to  agree  on  a common  draft.6 7  Nevertheless,  at  that 
late  date,  the  other  members  of  the  Geneva  Committee  because  of  the 
broad  understanding  which  they  had  already  acquired  regarding  the 
elements  of  that  problem,  were  able  very  quickly  to  make  comments 
and  suggestions  which  led  to  a number  of  important  changes.  Thus  a 
second  joint  draft  was  submitted  just  before  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  adjourned  so  that  its  members  could 
come  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  disarmament  debate  in  this 
Committee.8  And  in  fact  the  process  of  negotiation  which  was  begun 
in  Geneva  gained  such  momentum  that  it  has  been  carried  forward 
here  concurrently  with  the  debates  iii  this  Committee,  and  in  fact  it 
has  engaged  here  a widened  circle  of  participants. 

The  restricted  number  of  Governments  participating  in  the  work  of 


6 Documents  on  Disrmnament,  1961,  pp.  741-742. 

7 Ante,  pp.  475-478. 

* Ante,  pp.  507-509. 
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the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  has,  of  course,  a 
negative  as  well  as  a positive  side.  If  the  Conference  of  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament  is  kept  small,  as  it  must  be,  there  naturally  will  be 
a substantial  number  of  Governments  willing  and  able  to  contribute 
to  the  task  of  disarmament  that  will  hot  be  able  to  do  this  directly  in 
that  Committee.  Many  Governments  that  might  have  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  join  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
and  that  might  have  had  much  to  contribute  to  it  .have,  however, 
participated  fully  in  the  work  of  disarmament  in  the  stage  repre- 
sented by  this  Committee,  and  I am  sure  that  the  delegations  negotiat- 
ing in  Geneva  will  welcome  and  will  benefit  from  the  many  useful 
ideas  expressed  in  the  interventions  here,  which  are  of  course  regu- 
larly available  in  Geneva. 

The  conviction  of  the  United  States  delegation  that  the  new  com- 
position of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  is 
widely  satisfactory  to  this  Committee  is  reflected  in  the  draft  resolu- 
tion before  us,  not  only  in  the  important  paragraph  endorsing  the 
new  composition,  but  also  in  the  paragraph  welcoming  the  new 
members.  1 need  hardly  repeat  what  Ambassador  Yost  said  here 
earlier  in  warmly  welcoming  all  of  them  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,9  and  I would  only  note  again  what  a significant  impact  they 
have  made  in  the  brief  but  active  period  since  they  began  participat- 
ing in  the  Committee’s  work.  I would,  if  I may,  add  a personal  note. 
Mr.  Chairman,  first  in  praise  of  the  contribution  which  you  yourself 
have  been  making  to  solving  several  most  pressing  problems,  both  as 
head  of  the  new  delegation  in  Geneva  and  as.  Chairman  of  this 
Committee,  and  secondly  in  praise  of  the  contributions  made  by 
Ambassador  Kolo,  who  has  been  head  of  an  old,  established  delegation 
in  Geneva  and  has  been  Vice-Chairman  of  this  Committee.  The 
United  States  delegation  is  most  grateful  for  the  energy  and  the 
spirit  displayed  by  both  of  the  distinguished  diplomats  who  have 
been  guiding  our  proceedings. 

Finally,  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.495  expresses  the  conviction  of 
the  General  Assembly  that  the  procedure  followed  in  1961,  when  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  was  established,  was  and 
wifi  be  the  appropriate  procedure  whenever  a change  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Geneva  Committee  is  necessary.  The  United  States  shares 
that  conviction  and  has  consistently  been  guided  by  the  precedent  of 
1961.  We  have  of  course  noted  the  comments  of  several  delegations,  in 
Geneva  and  here,  expressing  reservations  with  regard  to  the  procedure 
followed  in  the  enlargement  effected  last  summer.  We  have  also  noted 
with  appreciation  that  those  reservations  did  riot  extend  to  the  sub-  ■ 
stance  of  the  results  of  the  negotiations;  ori  the  contrary,  the  new 
members  have  been  universally  welcomed.  We  regretted  naturally 
that  these  divergencies,  which  related  largely  to  timing,  ever  arose 
within  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Committee,  but  we  fed 
that  the  draft  before  us  is  an  eminently  satisfactory  solution  to  these 
problems.  The  United  States  positiori  with  regard  to  the  unique  and 
delicate  relationship  between  the  Committee  in  Geneva  and  the 
General  Assembly  was  well  stated  by  our  representative,  Ambassador 


6 Ante,  pp.  537-546. 
375-754—70-^-44 
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Stevenson,  in  1961.10  It  is  not  a simple  question,  and  since  our  views 
have  not  altered  in  spite  of  the  passage  of  time  since  1961, 1 do  not 
believe  it  necessary  to  try  the  patience  of  this  Committee  with  a 
superfluous  recapitulation  at  this  point. 

The  final  point  in  the  draft  resolution  before  us  is  the  request  to 
the  Secretary^General  to  continue  to  make  available  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  the  assistance  which  his  staff  has 
been  providing.  This  is  a routine  request  made  every  year,  but  the 
response  to  it  lias  not  been  routine.  The  officers  and  other  personnel 
of  the  Secretariat,  in  particular  the  distinguished,  capable  and  dedi- 
cated Personal  Representative  of  the  Secretary-General , Mr.  Protitch, 
have  lent,  absolutely  invaluable  assistance  to  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  as  they  have  been  doing 
ever  since  the  Eigliteeii-Nation  Disarmament  Committee  began  its 
work,  and  bur  delegation  in  Geneva  is  most  grateful  to  them  for 
their  efforts. 

The  draft  resolution  before  us  is,  then,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  United  States  delegation  a wholly  positive  draft  resolution.  We 
will  vote  for  it  and  we  hope  tliat  it  will,  like  its  predecessor  resolution 
1722  (XVI)  of  1961,  obtain  not  merely  overwhelming  but  unani- 
mous support  from  this  Committee. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Composition 
of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament, 
December  9,  1969*  1 

Our  delegation  would  also  like  to  express  its  views  bn  the  draft 
resolution  presented  by  the  delegations  of  Iran,  Canada,  Mexico, 
Nigeria  and  Ecuador  oh  the  question  of  expanding  the  Disarmament 
Committee,  document  A/C.1/L.495.2 

In  its  approach  to  this  question  and  in  considering  the  draft  reso- 
lution which  has  been  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  our 
Committee,  the  Soviet  delegation  proceeds  from  the  view  that  we 
should  take  into  account  the  following  fact,  to  which  attention  has 
already  been,  drawn  by  previous  speakers,  particularly  the  represen- 
tative of  the  United  States.3  On  20  December  1961  the  General 
Assembly,  in  resolution  1722  (XVI),  noted  with  satisfaction  the 
report  submitted  by  the  delegations  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  on  the  renewing  of  talks  bn  disarmament  between  the 
United  Stated  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  appropriate  organ.4  At 
that  time  the  issue  was — as  it  remains— thecreation  and  existence  of 
an  independent  organ  considering  questions  of  disarmament,  but  not 
auxiliary  bodies  of  the  General  Assembly. 

In  so  far  as  concerns  the  composition  of  the  Committee  on  Dis~ 

10  Docubients  on  Disarmament,  1961,  pp.  722-72.1. 

1 A/C.1/PV.1716,  pp.  29-32. 

2 Siibstnntially  the  same  as  pt  B of  G.A.  resolution  2G02  (XXIV),  post,  pp. 
711-712. 

? Supra. 

4 Documents  on  Disarmament , 1961,  pp.  741-742. 
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armament,  the  Soviet  Union  insisted  even  at  the  time  of  the  forma- 
tion of  that  Committee— and  at  the  present  time  continues  to  adhere 
to  the  view— that  in  addition  to  an  equal  representation  of  the  two 
military  groupings  which  had  formed  themselves  in  the  world,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  non-aligned  States  also  should  take  part.  This 
approach,  which  received  the  approval  of  the  General  Assembly, 
among  others  was  also  adopted  as  the  basis  for  the  recent  expansion 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  from  eighteen  to  twenty-six 
participants. 

We  note  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  the  representatives  of 
States  who  have  spoken  in  the  First  Committee  have  welcomed  the 
advent  to  the.  Committee  of  new  participants,  namely,  Japan,  Mon- 
golia, Argentina,  Hungary,  Morocco,  the  Netherlands,  Pakistan  and 
Yugoslavia  We  note  with  satisfaction  in  the  draft  resolution  pre- 
sented here  by  the  representatives  of  Mexico  and  a number  of  other 
participants — Iran,  Canada,  Ecuador  and  Nigeria— that  the  General 
Assembly  proposes  to  approve  this  agreement,  both  as  to  the  new  title 
of  the  Committee  and  with  regard  to  its  new  composition ; and  also 
it  says  that  the  General  Assembly  welcomes  the  eight  new  members 
of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament.  Accordingly, 
this  expansion,  the  agreement  oh  which  was  achieved  by  the  two 
co-Chairmen  of  the  Conference,  was  timely  and  found  support  among 
the  Member  States  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  results  attained  during  the  work  of  the  Committee,  particu- 
larly at  its  last  session  which  was  held  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
this  year,  show  that  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  has  chosen  the 
proper  form  for  its  work  which  makes  it  possible  to  assume  that  in 
the  future,  too,  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  will  be  an  effective 
organ  which  will  hold  talks  on  the  questions  of  disarmament  and  on 
all  those  questions  which  are  on  the  agenda  of  the  Committee  itself. 
The  Soviet  delegation  considers  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mexico, 
in  co-sponsorship  with  a number  of  other  delegations,  concerning  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  be  a document  whose 
content  takes  that  fact  into  account  and  is  not  intended  to  make  any 
recommendations  concerning  the  structure  or  organizational  form  of 
this  organ. 

Taking  into  account  all  these  considerations,  we  intend  to  support 
this  draft  resolution  submitted  by  a number  of  delegations  and  to 
vote  in  favor  of  it. 


Statement  by  the  Canadian  Representative  (Ignatieff)  to 
the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Chemical 
and  Bacteriological  Weapons,  December  9>  1969 1 

I am  happy  to  confirm  that,  as  a result  of  negotiations  among  the 
sponsors  of  draft  resolutions  A/C.1/L.487,2  L.4883  and  L.491,4  what 

1 A/C.1/PV.1716,  pp.  72-78. 

* 'Ante,  pp.  577-578. 

* Ante,  pp.  589-590. 

* Ante,  pp.. 599-601. 
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I call  a mutually  acceptable  marriage  was  arranged  as  a result  of 
wliich  a common  draft  has  been  agreed  upon  and  submitted  now  in 
the  name  of  the  following  co-sponsors — and  perhaps  I may  be  per- 
mitted to  read  them  in  case  I have  left  any  out : Austria,  Australia, 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Byelorussian  SSR,  Canada,  Chad,  Cyprus, 
Czechoslovakia,  Ghana,  Hungary,  India,  Jamaica,  Liberia,  Mexico, 
Mongolia,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Poland, 
Romania,  Uganda,  Ukrainian  SSR,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and 
United  States  of  America.  I think  that  makes  twenty-eight  ; I hope 
that  my  calculation  is  correct.* * * 6 

The  Canadian  delegation,  for  its  part,  welcomes  that  draft  as  a 
carefully  balanced  basis  for  the  negotiations,  which  are  to  be  under- 
taken in  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  1970, 
taking  into  account,  as  the  merged  draft  says,  both  the  draft  Con- 
vention submitted  by  the  socialist  States  6 and  the  draft  Convention 
submitted  by  the  United  Kingdom,7  as  well  as  any  other  relevant 
proposals— I leave  it  to  other  delegations  to  suggest  what  those  may 
be — and  directed  towards  reaching  agreement  on  the  prohibition  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  methods  of  warfare. 

The  merged  draft  resolution  also,  in  our  view,  makes  appropriate 
reference  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  oh  chemical  and 
bacteriological  (biological)  warfare,8 *  expressing  a well-deserved 
appreciation  for  the  excellent  work  done.  And  in  this  connexion  I 
should  particularly  like  to  express  the  appreciation  of  my  delegation 
for  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Epstein,  who  presided  over  the  meetings  of 
the  Committee  of  International  Experts,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Secretariat  who  were  involved  in  the  production  of  the  Secretary- 
General’s  report. 

The  draft  resolution  recommends  the  widest  possible  distribution 
of  that  report  and  also  recommends  that  it  serve  as  a basis  for  the 
further  consideration  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
warfare  by  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

While  l am  speaking,  I should  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  other 
texts  to  which  the  Chairman  referred.  With  respect  to  the  draft 
resolution  contained  in  document  A/C.1/L.489*  as  I understand  it, 
the  essence  of  that  draft  is,  in  our  view,  an  endeavour  to  (a)  lay  down 
an  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925, 10  and 
(b)  purport  to  declare  that  this  interpretation  is  a generally  recog- 
nized rule  of  international  law.  We  realize,  of  course,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  interpretation  owes  its  origin  to  ambiguity  in  the  Geneva 
Protocol  of  1925  as  well  as  in  the,  treaties  and  conventions  regulating 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  warfare.  We  recognize  and 
appreciate  the  endeavours  of  Sweden  and  other  delegations  to  take 
positive  steps  to  strengthen  the  Protocol,  but  we  are  concerned 

« The  new  draft  resolution  was  identical  with  pt  B of  G.A.  resolution  2603 

(XXIV) , post,  pp.  717-719.  The  28  co-sponsors  listed  by  Ambassador  Ignatieff  were 

later  joined  by  Mali,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Mauritius. 

• Ante,  pp.  455-457. 

7 Ante,  pp.  431-483. 

8 Ante,  pp.  264^-298. 

•Identical  with  pt.  A of  G.A.  resolution  2603  (XXIV),  post,  pp.  716-717. 

iaPost,  pp.  764-765. 
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whether  the  procedure  they  have  adopted  is  an  appropriate  one  under 
international  law. 

The  Question  now  before  the  Committee  seems  to  us  to  be  whether 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  should  attempt  to  legislate  an 
interpretation  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  as  proposed  in  the  draft  reso- 
lution contained  in  document  A/C.1/L.489.  The  United  Nations 
declarations,  such  as  the  Outer  Space  Declaration,11  intended  to  be 
authoritative  statements  of  norms  of  customary  international  law, 
should  surely  be  adopted  only  by  consensus.  Otherwise  opposition, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  any  party,  throws  doubt  on  the  validity  of 
the  Declaration  ana  calls  into  question  its  applicability  to  the  inter- 
national agreement  in  question. 

Where  a doubt  exists,  as  it  does  in  this  case,  surely  the  course  of 
prudence  is  to  develop  a consensus  through  negotiation,  building  upon 
the  firm  foundation  of  the  Geneval  Protocol.  The  United  States  of 
America  has  announced  its  intention  to  seek  adherence12  and  other 
major  Powers  are  either  already  parties  or  hopefully  will  soon  become 
so.  It  would,  in  our  view,  be  an  undesirable  complication  to  seek  to 
interpret  the  Protocol,  to  which  the  widest  possible  adherence  is  being 
sought,  at  the  very  moment  when  a major  Power  known  not  to  agree 
with  that  interpretation  has  expressed  its  intention  to  ratify  the 
Geneva  Protocol.  1 should  add  that  another  major  Power  that  has 
adhered  to  the  Protocol  has  not  made  known  its  attitude  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  interpretation  proposed*  and  because  it  is  not  at  present  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  has  no  opportunity  to  influence  the 
Declaration  in  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.489. 

We  have  difficulty  on  other  points  of  law  involved  in  that  draft 
resolution.  At  the  time  of  its  ratification  of  the  Geneval  Protocol, 
Canada  attached  two  reservations.  The  first  Canadian  reservation 
stated  that  the  Protocol  was  binding  only  as  a first-use  prohibition 
among  parties,  and  the  second  reservation  stated  that  for  Canada  the 
prohibition  set  out  in  the  Protocol  applied  only  as  between  parties. 
Similar  reservations  were  made  by  many  other  parties  to  the  Protocol. 
The  wording  of  the  draft  resolution  before  us  is  such  that,  in  effect, 
it  would  declare  the  reservations  made  by_parties  to  the  Protocol  as 
being  of  no  effect  under  international  law.  It  is  our  view  that  changes 
in  or  nullification  of  reservations  should  not  be  attempted  through  a 
General  Assembly  resolution,  but  should  be  a matter  of  negotiation 
and  decision  for  those  parties  to  the  instrument  that  have  recorded 
reservations.  The  United  Nations  has  demonstrated  remarkable  codi- 
fication ability  in  recent . years,  and  these  highly  sophisticated 
techniques  should  not,  in  oui*  view,  be  by-passed  in  a matter  of  this 
importance. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  Geneva  Protocol  applies  to  inter- 
national armed  conflicts  when  the  words  “use  in  war”  are  contained 
in  the  instrument  also*  in  our  view,  deserves  further  study. 

For  those  reasons  we  shall  have  to  abstain  from  voting  on  the  draft 
resolution  contained  in  document  A/O.l/L.489  and  on  a similar  draft 
resolution  put  forward  by  the  delegation  of  Italy.13 

11  Documents  on  Disarmament , 1968,  p.  538. 

u See  ante,  pp.  592-593. 

18  Ante,  p.  634. 
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Statement  by  the  Italian  Representative  (Vinci)  to  the  First 
Committee  Of  the  General  Assembly:  Chemical  and 
Bacteriological  Weapons,  December  9, 1969 1 * 

Mr.  Chairman,  I apologize  to  you  and  to  all  members  of  the  Com 
mittee  for  speaking  again,  but  I thought  it  would  speed  up  the 
work  of  our  Committee  if  I introduced  and  explained  the  draft 
resolution  submitted  by  the  Italian  delegation  in  document  A/C.l/ 
L.498,  dealing  with  the  question  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (bio- 
logical) weapons.8 

The  extensive  debates  which  have  taken  place  on  this  subject  in 
the  First  Committee  .luring  the  last  three  weeks  show  a certain 
amount  of  ambiguity  caused  by  the  interplay  of  two  factors : on  the 
one  hand,  the  existence  of  a universally  spread  feeling  of  abhorrence 
for  the  possible  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological) 
weapons  and  the  consequent  tendency  to  ban  and  eliminate  them  ; on 
the  other  hand,  the  juridical-technical  complexities  involved  in  any 
attempt  to  codify  iii  strict  terms  a general  rule  of  conduct  in  this  field. 

Following  one  or  the  other  way  of  thinking,  two  different  kinds 
of  measures  can  be  envisaged : measures  of  non-use,  or  measures  of 
non-production. 

Many  delegations  have  brought  to  the  work  of  the  Committee  a 
very  valuable  contribution  by  putting  forward  proposals  concerning 
mainly  the  first  of  the  second  kind  of  measures. 

The  Italian  delegation  shares  totally  the  intent  and  the  objective 
of  those  proposals,  which  respond  generously  to  a genuine  movement 
of  public  opinion  in  many  countries  rejecting  the  danger  of  chemical 
and  biological  warfare.  We  have  to  bear  in  mind  in  this  respect  that' 
public  opinion  has  been  rightly  alerted  to  this  danger  by  the  report 
of  the  Secretary-General  of  last  July  which  has,  no  doubt,  marked 
a milestone  in  the  discussion  and  consideration  of  this  problem.3 

While  we  share  the  concern  of  all  those  who  request  some  action 
now,  one  which  will  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  our  peoples, 
at  the  same  time  we  are  convinced  that  it  would  not  be  wise,  at  this 
stage  of  our  work,  to  aim  too  far  and  have  this  complex  problem 
settled  now  once  and  for  all.  Being  too  ambitious  some  times  can 
become  counter-productive.  Here  again,  as  well  as  on  the  question 
oh  general  and  complete  disarmament,  my  delegation  believes  that 
we  should  move  forward  all  together  step  by  step.  Thus  we  might 
achieve  effectively  tomorrow  what  is  out  of  reach  today. 

Now  as  far  as  the  ban  on  production  and  stockpiling  is  concerned, 
we  naturally  share  the  unanimous  view  that  the  only  possible  pro- 
cedure that  can  be  followed  is  that  of  transmitting  to  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  the  two  draft  Conventions 
which  have  been  submitted  by  the  United  Kingdom  Government4  and 
by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Eastern  European 


i A/C.1/PV.1716,  pp.  78-82. 

a Ante,  p.  634.  , 

*-  Ante,  pp.  264-29S. 

* Ante,  pp.  431-433. 
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countries  and  Mongolia.5  On  the  basis  of  those  two  very  valuable  con- 
tributions, the  Geneva  Conference  will  be  able,  we  trust,  to  make  prog- 
ress in  its  future  sessions  and  report  back  to  the  General  Assembly 
next  year,  especially  if  the  new  merged  text  which  the  representative 
of  Canada  has  now  referred  to  is  adopted  by  this  Committee  and  by 
the  General  Assembly,  as  we  hope. 

The  other  problem  concerning  the  “non-use”  of  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological (biological)  weapons  is  in  a way  much  easier.  But  pre- 
cisely because  it  is  an  easier  problem,  we  have  to  be  careful  to  tackle 
it  in  such  a way  as  not  to  create  new  difficulties  and  obstacles  by  the 
very  eagerness  and  impulsiveness  of  our  action. 

Rattier  than  trying  to  achieve  immediately  sweeping  and  final  re- 
sults on  a not-universally-accepted  basis,  we  think  in  fact  that  we 
should  proceed  gradually  by  strengthening  and  building* *  on  what 
exists  and  is  questioned  by  ho  one.  I refer  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  for 
the  Prohibition  of  the  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other 
gases  and  of  bacteriological  methods  of  warfare,  the  value  of  which 
has  received  widespread  recognition  during  the  present  debate. 

In  the  mind  of  the  Italian  delegation,  our  first  objective  should  be 
to  strengthen  the  effectiveness  of  that,  very  important  instrument. 

I wish  to  stress  in  this  connexion  that  we  were  extremely  gratified 
a few  days  ago  to  hear  President  Nixon  state  that  the  United  States 
intends  to  start  the  ratification  process  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  and 
to  reaffirm  the  principle  of  no  first  use  of  chemical  or  bacteriological 
weapons  as.  a cornerstone  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  this  field.0  That  statement  will  provide  a very  helpful  con- 
tribution to  our  work. 

The  Geneva  Protocol  has  been  signed  and  ratified  so  far  by  less 
than  half  the  Member  States  of  the  United  Nations.  That  number 
is  still  insufficient.  In  fact,  as  is  suggested  in  the  very  simple  and 
brief  operative  part  of  the  draft  resolution  which  1 have  the  honour 
to  introduce,  the  best  course  of  action  we  could  now  take  would  be 
two-fold  : first  of  all,  to  make  a renewed  appeal  to  all  States  to  accede 
to  the  Geneva  Protocol;  secondly,  to  consider  that  in  the  meantime — 
that  is,  before  all  States  have  acceded — the  prohibition  contained  in 
the  Protocol  applies  vis-a-vis  all  countries  which  refrain  from  in- 
fringing the  provisions  of  the  Protocol. 

This  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a gratuitous  prize  for  non-sig- 
natories. On  tlie  contrary,  it  should  be  understood  as  a gesture,  a 
gesture  to  encourage  the  largest  number  of  States  to  accede  to  the 
Geneva  Protocol,  by  stressing  as  of  now  the  universal  scope  of  its 
provisions  on  the  basis  of  the  principle  of  ho  first  use,  which  in  fact 
none  of  the  parties  to  the  Protocol  rejects  and  which  has  had  the 
widest  acclaim  during  the  course  of  the  present  debate. 

Wo  want  to  strengthen  the  Geneva  Protocol,  and  we  want  to 
strengthen  it  by  securing  universal  accession  to  it,  so  that  it  may  be- 
come the  fundamental  international  instrument  codifying  the  ban 
on  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons.  A first  positive 
and  effective  step  iii  that  direction  is  represented,  in  our  mind,  by  the 


5 Ante,  pp.  455-457. 

*For  the  President’s  statement,  see  ante , pp.  592-593.  The  protocol  appears 
post,  pp.  764-765. 
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very  simple  provision  of  that  direction  resolution  I am  presenting  to 
the  Committee.  I hope  that  the  members  of  the  Committee  will  con- 
sider it  in  that  light.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  more  or  less  than  one 
step  forward,  but  it  would  be  one  sure  step. 


Statement  by  the  Australian  Representative  (Shaw)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Chemical 
and  Bacteriological  Weapons,  December  9, 1969 1 

I wish  to  explain  the  negative  vote  which  will  be  cast  by  the 
Australian  delegation  on  the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document 
A/C.1/L.489.2  . 

I would  say  at  the  outset  that  the  Australian  Government  has  been 
consistent  in  its  opposition  to  chemical  and  biological  warfare  and 
in  its  support  for  efforts  to  negotiate  with  the  minimum  of  delay 
effective  and  verifiable  forms  of  international  control  over  such 
agents. 

The  Australian  Government  approaches  its  consideration  of  the 
whole  question  of  chemical,  bacteriological  and  biological  weapons  as 
a party  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925, 3 which  Australia  ratified  in 
1930.  We  consider  that  we  have  acted  at  all  times  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Protocol. 

In  disarmament  discussions  in  recent  years  Australian  delegations 
have  consistently  supported  the  heed  for  a detailed  review  of  all 
aspects  of  chemical,  bacteriological  and  biological  weapons.  The  re- 
port prepared  by  the  experts  appointed  by  the  Secretary-General 
provides  what  we  consider  to  be  a useful  basis  for  such  a review. 
It  describes  in  detail  the  new  range  of  agents  which  have  been  de- 
veloped as  a result  of  the  advance  of  science  in  the  years  since  the 
negotiation  of  the  Geneva  Protocol.  We  believe  that  our  objective  of 
control  over  the  use  of  those  agents  should  be  best  pursued  by  seeking 
to  define  the  threshold  at  winch  control  can  be  put  into  force  and 
by  defining  effective  and  acceptable  means  of  Verification. 

To  that  end,  further  informed  and  detailed  consideration  of  all 
aspects  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  warfare  is  necessary.  In  my 
statement  before  this  Committee  on  28  November  I set  out  in  some 
detail  our  views  oil  the  ways  in  which  the  Conference  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament  might  take  up  all  these  related  issues  at  its 
meetings  next  year.  The  adoption  of  the  draft  resolution  contained 
in  document  A/C.T/L.500,  sponsored  by  Australia  and  others4  to 
which  reference  has  just  been  made  by  the  representative  of  Canada, 
would  in  our  view  be  the  most  promising  and  indeed  the  only  course 
which  the  General  Assembly  should  take  on  this  question  at  this  time. 
The  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  is  the  most  ap- 
propriate forums  and  amongst  other  things  it  should  consider  where 


1 A/C.1/PV.1716,  pp.  82-90. 

* Identical  with  pt  A of  G.A.  resolution  2603  (XXIV) , post,  pp.  716-717. 

•Port,  pp.  764-765. 

‘Identical  with  pt.  B of  G.A.  resolution  2663  (XXIV),  post,  pp.  717-710. 
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the  Geneva  Protocol  should  fit  into  whatever  system  of  controls 
should  be  agreed  upon  as  necessary. 

It  is  with  those  objectives  in  mind  that  the  Australian  delegation 
examined  the  proposals  contained  in  document  A/C.1/L.489.  The 
Australian  delegation  has  objections  to  the  propositions  contained 
in  this  document,  both  for  constitutional  reasons  and  for  considera- 
tions of  substance.  We  also  have  grave  misgivings  about  the  pro- 
cedural wisdom  of  acting  in  the  way  proposed. 

First  let  me  state  our  constitutional  position.  In  brief,  we  would 
regard  the  adoption  of  the  proposal  in  document  A/C.1/L.489  as 
outside  the  General  Assembly’s  mandate^  under  Article  13  of  the 
Charter.  What  the  proposed  resolution  in  document  A/C.1/L.489 
would  do,  on  the  basis  of  the  fifth  preambular  paragraph,  would  be 
to  declare  that  there  are  generally  recognized  i .les  of  international 
law  which  prohibit  certain  methods  of  warfare;  that  those  rules 
are  embodied  in  the  Geneva  Protocol ; and  that  accordingly  certain 
stated  practices  are  contrary  to  the  asserted  rules. 

We  believe  that  a declaration  in  such  terms  could  hardly  be  ac- 
cepted as  ‘‘a  recommendation  . . . for  the  progressive  development 
of  international  law  and  its  codification”  as  prescribed  in  Article  13 
of  the  Charter,  nor  for  that  matter  as  a “recommendation”  with  re- 
gard to  “the  principles  governing  disarmament  and  the  regulation 
of  armaments”  as  prescribed  in  Charter  Article  11.  Indeed,  the  draft 
resolution  if  adopted,  would  in  our  view  rim  counter  to  the  General 
Assembly’s  mandate  in  substance  as  well  as  in  form.  The  resolution 
would  purport  to  recognize  “that  the  Geneva  Protocol  embodies 
. . . rules  of  international  law”  which  in  the  terms  of  the  draft  depart 
from  the  prohibitions  of  the  Protocol  itself.  The  draft  goes  on  to 
declare  that  certain  uses  of  chemical  and  biological  agents  are  con- 
trary to  rules  as  asserted  by  the  General  Assembly  itself.  In  other 
words,  the  resolution  would  purport  to  recognize  that  the  Geneva 
Protocol  has  an  interpretation-— that  is  to  say,  a.  scope  and  effect — 
which  not  only  departs  from  its  wording  but  which  is  expressly  de- 
nied by  some  of  the  parties  to  it. 

The  fourth  preambular  paragraph  of  the  draft  resolution  properly 
recites  that  some  States  without  becoming  parties  to  the  Protocol 
“have  declared  that  they  will  abide  by  its  principles  and  objectives.” 
It  is  also  proper  to  recite,  as  that  paragraph  does,  that  the  General 
Assembly  without  dissent  “lias  called  for  the  strict  observance  by  all 
States  of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Protocol”.  But  we  con- 
sider that  it.  would  be  a very  disputable  proposition  to  infer  from 
this  that  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Protocol  are  to  be 
treated  as  having  been  generally  accepted  as  law  so  as  to  become 
legally  binding  on  all  States*  whether  parties  to  the  Protocol  or  not. 

The  draft  resolution  in  document  A/C.1/L.489  departs  from  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Protocol.  Where  the  Geneva  Protocol  speaks 
of  “the  use  in  war”,  the  draft  resolution  employs  the  words  “the 
use  in  international  armed  conflicts”.  I shall  not  examine  here  the 
reasons  which  might  lie  behind  this  attempted  rewording  of  the 
Protocol.  The  draft  resolution  would  also  replace  the  term  “asphvxi- 
ating,  poisonous  or  other  gases”  as  used  in  the  Geneva  Protocol  bv 
the  words  “any  chemical  agents  of  warfare  . . . (and)  any  biologi- 
cal agents  of  warfare”,  which  are  then  enumerated. 
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It  is  our  view  that  it  is  for  the  parties  to  a treaty  or  to  a protocol 
to  determine  what  it  means  and  to  agree  if  they  so  desire  to  redefini- 
tions and  interpretations  of  the  terms  of  such  legal  instruments.  I 
would  remark  that  votes  on  the  draft  resolution  now  before  this 
Committee  would  include  those  of  a large  number  of  Member  States 
who  are  not  parties  to  the  Geneva  Protocol. 

A further  constitutional  objection  to  the  draft  resolution  is  that 
it  takes  no  account  of  the  reservations  of  many  parties  which  were 
recorded  at  the  time  of  their  accession  to  the  Protocol.  The  acces- 
sion of  Australia  in  January  1930  was  subject  to  reservations  includ- 
ing one.  that  its  obligations Under  the  treaty  would  cease  in  respect 
of  armed  forces  which  did  not  respect  the  Protocol.  The  draft  in 
document  A/C.1/L.489  by  ignoring  such  reservations  attempts  to 
interpret  the  Protocol  in  a different  sense. 

Again  we  wish  to  state  our  view  that  international  conventions 
cannot  be  altered  or  interpreted  simply  by  the  passage  of  resolutions 
by  the  General  Assembly;  The  passage  .of  quasi -legal  resolutions  by 
the  General  Assembly,  even  by  substantial  majorities,  does  not  neces- 
sarily state  international  law!  Such  resolutions  may  serve  merely  to 
underline  the  extent  of  disagreement  about  what  international  law 
is  in  some  particular  field.  If  the  resolution  in  document  A/C.1/L.489 
is  to  be  adopted,  then  in  our  view  the  negative  votes  and  the  absten- 
tions of  a significant  body  of  opinion  in  the  General  Assembly  wmild 
mean  that  the  declaration  would  hot  have  the  legal  effect  which  is 
sought  by  its  co-sponsors. 

I turn  now  to  our  objections  of  substance.  The  draft  resolution 
would  declare  as  contrary  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  “any  chemical 
agents  of  warfare”  with  “direct  toxic  effects  on  man,  animals  or 
plants.”  It  is  the  view  of  the  Australian  Government  that  the  use 
of  non-lethal  substances  such  as  riot  control  agents,  herbicides  and 
defoliants  does  not  contravene  the  Geneva  Protocol  nor  customary 
international  law.  There  are  a number  of  such  substances  which  are 
widely  used  throughout  the  world  and  which  have  important  civilian 
applications.  It  is  difficult  to  accept  that  agents  which  are  employed 
by  civilian  police  forces,  as  well  as  by  the  armed  forces  in  many 
Member  States,  are  “contrary  to  the  generally  recognized  rules  of 
international  law.”  The  correct  course,  we  submit*  to  follow  is  to 
ask  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in  its  search 
for  prohibition  and  control  to  start  with  what  are  readily  identifiable 
deadly  agents.  , 

In  addition  to  our  constitutional  and  our  substantive  objections, 
the  Australian  delegation  believes  that  the  passage  of  the  draft  reso- 
lution in  document  A/C.1/L.489  would  be  procedurally  harmful. 
Australia  as  a party  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  wishes  to  see  that  in- 
strument sustained  and  built  upon  by  the  accession  of  States  which 
are  at  present  not  parties  to  it.  "We  have  been  told — and  we  must 
accept  it— that  the  accession  of  one  major  Power,  which  would  be 
of  great  significance,  could  be  made  more  difficult'  if  the  General 
Assembly  declared  itself  in  the  form  required  by  this  draft  reso- 
lution. Similar  difficulties  might  also  be  experienced  by  other  poten- 
tial adherents  to  the  Protocol.  The  General  Assembly  should  not 
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take  action  which  would  have  the  effect  of  hindering  the  wider  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Geneva  Protocol. 

It  is  on  account  of  these  various  considerations— constitutional,  sub- 
stantive and  procedural— that  the  Australian  delegation  will  vote 
against  the  resolution  in  document  A/C.I/L.489. 


Statement  by  the  Swedish  Representative  (Astrom)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Chemical 
and  Bacteriological  Weapons,  December  9,  1969 1 


I would  like  to  say  a few  words  by  way  of  introduction  of  the 
draft  resolution  in  A/C.i/L.489  Which  contains , a draft  Declaration 
by  the  General  Assembly  regarding  the  prohibition  of  the  use  in  in- 
ternational conflicts  of  chemical  and  biological  means  of  warfare. 
We  believe  that  that  question  has  to  be  seen  in  its  proper  historical 
perspective.* * 

In  1966  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a resolution  which  recom- 
mended Governments  to  adhere  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  and, 
furthermore,  recommended  Governments  to  observe  the  objectives 
and  the  principles  of  the  Protocol.3  Thereafter,  in  1968,  the  General 
Assembly  decided  to  entrust  to  the  Secretary-General  the  task  of 
appointing  a group  of  experts  regarding  the  effects  of  biological 
and  chemical  means  of  warfare.4 

The  group,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Secretary-General,  has  presented 
a unanimous  report  which  gives  a full  and  clear  picture  of  the  effects 
of  the  use  of  chemical  and  biological  means  of  warfare.  When  this 
report  was  presented  arid  published,  it  was  accompanied  by  a fore- 
word by  the  Secretary-General  containing  some  recommendations. 
One  recommendation  of  the  Secretary-General  was  that  Member 
States  should: 


. . . make  a clear  affirmation  that  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  Geneva 
Protocol  applies  to  the  use  in  war  of  all  chemical,  bacteriological  and  biological 
agents  (induding  tear  gas  and  other  harassing  agents),  which  now  exist  or 
which  may  be  developed  in  the  future.5 

That  recommendation  was  dealt  with  by  twelve  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  f)isarmament  in  Geneva — called  the  non-aligned 
members  of  that  Committee — last  summer  and  the  draft  resolution 
now  contained  in  document  A/C.I/L.489  represents  a slightly  modi- 
fied version  of  their  original  proposal  which  is  contained  in  docu- 
ment ENDC/265,  which  is  part  of  the  total  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  the  General  Assembly.® 


1A/C.i/PV.1716,  pp.  88-96i 

* Identical  with  pt  A of  G.A.  resolution  2603  (XXIV),  post,  pp.  716-717; 

The  G.  A.  resolution  appears  in  Documents  on  Disamwment,  1966,  pp.  798- 

799.  FortheGeneva  protocol,  see  post,  pp.  764-765. 

* See  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  793r795. 
iAnte, p.267. 


6 Ante, 


pp.  435 — 436. 
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The  draft  declaration*  we  note,  has  obtained  wide  support  in  this 
Committee  during  the  general  debate.  As  it  now  stands  it  has  twenty 
co-sponsors.  There  has  been  some  criticism  of  the  draft  resolution 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  and  again  today,  and  I should  like  to 
deal  briefly  with  some  of  the  questions  raised. 

Let  me  first  deal  with  the  legal  argument  that  it  is  not  proper  for 
the  General  Assembly  to  interpret  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925.  With 
regard  to  that  argument  I should  like  to  say  that  the  draft  resolu- 
tion does  not  interpret  the  Protocol  per  se  but  rather  expresses  the 
generally  recognized  rules  of  international  law  which  have  emerged 
in  the  matter.  In  large  part,  these  have  resulted  from  the  impact  of 
the  Protocol  and  may  even  be  taken  to  have  the  same  scope  as  the 
Protocol,  but  they  have  emerged  not  exclusively  as  a result  of  the 
Protocol  but  also  from  other  sources  of  international  law,  for  inr 
stance  agreements,  State  practice  and  the  weight  of  doctrine. 

May  I draw  the  attention  of  delegations  to  the  fact  that  the  draft 
resolution  in  its  operative  part  expressly  refers  to  the  generally 
recognized  rules  of  international  law  as  embodied  in  the  Geneva 
Protocol.  What  I have  now  said  seems  also  to  meet  the  objections 
which  are  based  on  the  fact  of  reservations  by  some  signatories  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol.  It  is  entirely  proper  in  our  view  for  tlie  General 
Assembly  to  affirm  and  to  seek  to  clarify  generally  recognized  rules 
of  international  law.  The  methods  employed  for  that  purpose  may 
be  different.  The  adoption  of  a resolution  is  the  method  which  was 
used  to  affirm  the  Nuremberg  principles,  which  were  also  originally 
embodied. in  a treaty  between  individual  States. 

The  draft  resolution  now  before  us  will,  of  course,  not  in  itself 
bind  the  States  more  than  any  other  United  Nations  resolution.  It 
is,  in  the  first  instance,  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  Members  who 
vote  for  it.  If  a consensus  were  to  be  attained,  the  position  that  would 
thus  be  expressed  would  be  most  authoritatively  established.  Even 
if  the  draft  resolution  were  to  be  adopted  by  less  than  a consensus, 
the  uncertainty  expressed  as  regards  tlie  scope  of  the  prohibition  of 
chemical  and  biological  means  of  warfare  could,  nevertheless,  later 
become  universally  settled  if  States  which  were  not  able  how  to  cast 
positiye  votes  were,  upon  further  study  and  further  consideration, 
to  rally  to  the  majority  view. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  voting  on  the  draft  resolution  should 
• be  deferred  until  a consensus  arises.  Let  me  remind  the  Committee 
once  again  that  the  draft  resolution  is  a response  to  an  appeal  made 
this  year  by  the  Secretary-General.  The  appeal  was  urgent  and  we 
believe  that  the  question  of  a reply  to  it  is  equally  urgent.  There  are 
indeed  serious  dangers  inherent  in  the  present  situation,  where  a more 
restrictive  interpretation  has  been  advanced  of  the  prohibition  of 
chemical  means  of  warfare  in  particular.  There  is  a danger  that  this 
conflict  of  interpretation  might  lead,  in  any  war,  to  escalation  through 
retaliation.  There  is,  further,;  the  acute  risk  that  the  restrictive  in- 
terpretation once  it  M gain  ground  unless  it  is 

promptly  met  by  strong  and  manifest  support  for  the  comprehensive 
interpretation.  The  present  draft  resolution  is  a way  of  channelling 
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the  broad  support  that  is  believed  to  exist  for  the  comprehensive  in- 
terpretation into  manifest  form.  It  seeks  to  uphold  the  gains  that 
have  been  made  through  the  adoption  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  and 
the  emergence  of  the  generally  recognized  rules  on  the  matter  and  to 
prevent  any  erosion  from  taking  place. 

The  aim  of  the  draft  resolution  is  thus  essentially  that  of  protect- 
ing the  existing,  as  we  see  it,  comprehensive  prohibition  of  biological 
and  chemical  means  of  warfare  from  being  undermined  and  eroded. 
Its  aim  is  not  to  condemn  any  restrictive  view  that  may  have  been 
taken  in  good  faith.  Indeed,  it  openly  records  that  some  uncertainty 
has  existed  which  needs  to  be  dispelled.  It  avoids  political  contro- 
versy. , 

It  has  been  further  stated  that  the  assertion  of  the.  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  draft  resolution  is  erroneous. 
We  feel  that  we  demonstrated  in  the  first  statement  by  the  Swedish 
delegation  in  the  Committee,  on  20  November,  by  Mrs.  Alva  Myrdal 
that  in  the  decade  following  the  adoption  of  the  Geneva  Protocol 
States  did  not  doubt  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  bain.7  The  doc- 
trine overwhelmingly  supports  that  interpretation.  It  is  true  that 
rules  which  are  generally  recognized  as  valid  can  be  unrecognized 
through  words  and  action.  However,  international  law  and  the  in- 
ternational community  would  lie  in  grave  danger  if  rules  could  be 
rescinded  by  the  change  of  mind  of  one  or  a few  States.  Unless  there 
is  general  support  for,  or  acquiescence  in*,  the.  abrogation,  revision  or 
new  interpretation  of  a rule,  it  remains;  The  adoption  of  the  present 
draft  resolution,  we  feel,  will  ensure  that  no  acquiescence  is  taken 
to  have  occurred  in  a restrictive  interpretation  of  the  prohibition  of 
-chemical  and  biological  means  of  warfare.  _ 

Some  of  the  objections  go  back  to  the  fact  that  the  Geneva  Protocol 
is  not  a perfect  prohibitory  instrument.  It  has  attached  to  it,  for  in- 
stance, a number  of  reservations  by  States  which  have  ratified  it.  But 
as  I stated  in  the  beginning,  the  draft  declaration  speaks  not  only  of 
the  prohibition  contained  in  the  Geneva  Protocol,  but  in  particular  of 
the  generally  recognized  rules  of  international  law  which,  as  I said, 
comprise  other  international  instruments,  State  practice  and  the 
opinion  of  established  legal  experts,  that  is,  doctrine. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  in  any  cate  the  prohibitory  rule  could  not 
cover  anti-plant  agents  as  they  were  not  known  in  1925,  and  that 
when  they  were  discussed  in  the  General  Commission  of  the  Geneva 
Disarmament  Conference  of  1933  it  was  only  sought  to  prohibit  the 
iite  of  anti-plant  chemical  agents  which  also  were  harmful  to  man  or 
animals. 

We  maintain  that  the  indiscriminate  use  of  anti-plant  agents  in 
armed  conflict  runs  counter  to  the  generally  recognized  rules  of  in- 
ternational law.  No  real  scientific  investigation  has  been  made,  as  far 
as;  we  know,  of  the  long-term  effects  of  anti-plant  agents.  I wish,  in 
this  context,  to  draw  the  attention  of  delegations  to  the  report 
issued  on  21  November  1969  by,  the  World  Health  Organization  in 

• t See  ante,  pp.  565-574. 
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Geneva  expressing  the  view  of  an  eminent  group  of  consultants  to 
the  World  Health  Organization  on  the  health  effects  of  possible  use 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons.  In  its  chapter  oh  anti-plant 
agents  it  is  stated : 

In  this  connexion  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  military  employment  of 
anti-plant  chemicals  may  lead  to  their  intake,  by  humans,  in  Water  and  food,  in 
dosages  far  higher  than  those  experienced  when  the  same  chemicals  are  used  for 
agricultural  and  other  purposes.8 

It  is  further  mentioned  in  the  report  that  a preliminary  laboratory 
study  with  one  of  the  anti-plant  agents  being  used  showed  that  off- 
spring of  mice  and  rats  that  had  been  fed  with  it  had  a higher  number 
of  deformities  than  expected. 

I submit,  therefore,  that  the  assertion  of  the  comprehensiveness  of 
the  existing  prohibition  against  the  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
means  of  warfare  is  an  important  and  urgent  matter  and  I express  the 
hope  that  delegations  will  vote  for  the  draft  resolution  contained  in 
document  A/C.1/L.489.  We  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted  by  a large 
majority  in  such  a way  that  it  will  become  a meaningful  manifesta- 
tion of  international  opinion. 


Statement  by  the  French  Representative  (Dejammet)  to  the 

First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  December  9, 
1969*  1 

My  delegation  should  like  very  briefly  to  explain  its  vote  on  the 
draft  resolutions  submitted  on  bacteriological  and  chemical  weapons. 

Generally  speaking,  we  should  like  to  point  out  that  own  [our?]  at- 
titude is  determined  first  of  all  by  the  concern  to  safeguard  the  author- 
ity of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  which  France  is  a depository.2 * 1 should 
like  to  make  it  clear  also  that  France  favours  a bail  not  only  bn  the  use 
but  also  oil  the  mamifacture  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons;  obviously  that  requires  a control  system  which  would  be 
effective.  . 

That  being  the  case,  this  will  be  our  position  with  regard  to  the 
draft  resolutions  that  have  been  submitted. 

Concerning  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.489 ,*  the  French  delegation 
confirms  that  it  is  true  that  through  Mr.  Paul  Boncour  in  Geneva  in 
1925,  [1930?]  in  connexion  with  the  preparation  of  the  Conference  on 
Disarmament  in  1932,  France  made  it  clear  that  the  Protocol  of  1925,  in 
oiir  view,  was  of  a very  general  scope.4  That  is  still  our  position. 
However,  we  have  constantly  maintained  that  the  text  of  1925  left  no 

8 HeaUhEffects  of  Possible  Use  of  Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons,  Report 
of  a WHO  Croup ;of  Consultants,  Nov.  21,1969,  p.  25. 

i A/C.l/PV.1716,pp.  97-101. 

* The  protocoi  appears  post,  pp.  764-765. 

* Identical  with  pt.  A of  6.  A.  resolution  2603  (XXIV),  post,  pp.  716-717. 

* See  League  of  Nations,  Dociirihents  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the 
Disarmament  Conference,  series  X,  p.  311. 
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doubts  on  that  point.  For  that  precise  reason,  we  do  not  think  it  is  up 
to  tile  General  Assembly,  as  called  for  in  the  text  of  draft  resolution 
A/C.1/L.489,  to  give  an  iiiterpretation  of  an  international  convention. 
Now,  while  favouring  in  substance  that  draft  resolution  of  the  twelve 
countries,  my  delegation  will  have  to  abstain  in  the  vote  oh  it. 

As  to  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.498,  submitted  by  Italy,* * 5  it  does  not 
give  rise  to  any  objections  on  our  part  even  if  it  does  seem  illusory  to 
recommend  in  the  same  text  adhesion  to  the  Protocol  of  1925  and  to 
lhake  tha-t  adhesion  practically  useless  by  making  beneficiaries  of  the 
protection  of  that  instrument  States  which  are  not  parties  to  it,  on 
the  sole  condition  that  they  do  not  transgress  the  provisions.  We  have 
some  hesitation,  therefore,  with  regard  to  that  draft  resolution 
A/C.1/L.498,  but  our  doubts  do  not  justify  a negative  vote  on  our 
part.  . 

Concerning  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.500  of  the  twenty-two  Pow- 
ers,6 7 on  which  my  delegation  will  vote  favourably,  the  French  delega- 
tion should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  if  sections  A and  B of  the  opera- 
tive part  meet  with  our  approval ; section  C,  however,  does  give  rise 
to  some  reservations  on  our  part.  Not  only  does  it  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  which  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  be  the  most  appropriate  organ  to  discuss  a problem 
which  is  of  interest  primarily  to  all  the  signatories  of  the  Protocol  of 
1925,  and  moreover,  invites  the  Geneva  Committee  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  the  banning  of  the  use  in  war  of  chemical  and  biological 
agents.  Now,  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations,  that  objective  has  already  been  fully  attained  by  the  Protocol 
which  1 have ^mmtipned.  It  is.to  be  feared,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that 
the  provisions  of  the  draft  resolution  will  only  give  rise  to  a re- 
grettable ambiguity  on  this  point.  If  progress  is  to  be  made  in  the 
field  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  it  concerns  in  truth  not  only 
the  banning  of  their  use  in.  war,  a question  which  has  already  been 
resolved  subject  to  the  fact  that  all  States  adhere  to  the  Protocol  of 
1925,  but  that  of  their  manufacturing  and  stockpiling.  We  were  the 
first  to  recommend  the  initiative  along  those  lines  in  our  response  to 
the  Soviet  memorandum  on  disarmament  dated.  1 July  1968J 

The  draft  conventions 8 referred  to  by  the  draft  resolution  in  part  C 
do  indeed  deal  with  that  aspect  of  the  problem,  but  they  hardly  hold 
out  any  hope  for  a satisfactory  solution  since  one  of  them  disregards 
the  need  for  effective  control  and  the  other  affects  only  biological 
means  of  warfare. 

Hence,  by  voting  for  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.500  we  intend  to 
confirm  the  condemnation  Of  chemical  aiid  biological  warfare  which 
We  have  constantly  proclaimed.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  sub- 
scribe to  a procedure  which  does  not  seem  to  us  likely  to  produce  the 
results  which  are  so  rightly  expected  in  this  field  by  public  opinion. 

^ Ante,  p.  634. 

* Substantially  identical  with:pt.  B of  G.A.  resolution  2603  (XXIV),  post,  pp. 

717-718 ; in  the  final  version,  the  sections  were  designated  I,  II,  and.  Ill  instead 

of  ;A,  ?B,  and  C. 

7 See  Documents  on  Disarmamdnt,  p.  585. 

• See  ante,  pp.  431-433, 455-457. 
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Revised  Brazilian  Working  Paper  on  Article  III  of  the 
Draft  Treaty  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Emplacement  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  and  Other  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruc-  j 
tion  on  the  Sea-Bed  and  Ocean  Floor  and  the  Subsoil 
Thereof,  December  10,  1069 9 j 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the  coastal  State  on  | 

its  continental  shelf,  in  accordance  with  international  law,  the  i 

Brazilian  delegation  proposes  that  article  III  of  the  draft  treaty  be  j 
amended  to  read  as  follows : j 

(1)  In  order  to  promote  the  objectives  of  and  ensure  compliance  with  the  I 

provisions  of  the  Treaty,  each  State  Party  to  the  Treaty  shall  have  the  right  to  1 

verify  through  observation  the  activities  of  other  States  Parties  to  the  Treaty  j 

on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  iu  the  subsoil  thereof  beyond  the  outer  1 

limit  of  the  maritime  area  referred  to  in  article  I*  provided  that  observation  1 

does  not  interfere  with  such  activities  or  otherwise  infringe  rights  recognized  | 

under  international  law.  I 

(2)  If  after  such  observation  substantial  doubts  remain  concerning  the  ful-  j 
fllment  of  the  obligations  assumed  under  the  Treaty,  the  Parties  concerned 
shall  consult  with  a view  to  removing  the  doubts  and.  if  the  doubts  persist,  shall 
co-operate  in  such  further  procedures  for  verification  as  may  be  agreed.  Parties 
recognize  that  such  verification  shall  not  interfere  with  the  activities  in  question. 

(3)  Verification,  pursuant  to  this  article  may  be  undertaken  by  any  State 

Party  using  its  own  means,  or  with  the  assistance  of  any  other  State  Party 
which  may  be  sought  directly  or  indirectly  through  appropriate  international 
good  offices  including  those  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations.  _ ; 

(4)  (a)  VerificaWon  pr6cedures\hhall  not  be  carried  out  in. areas  under  the 
national  jurisdiction  of  any  State  Party  or  in  its  superjacent  waters  without  j[ 
due  regard  f or  the  sovereign  rights  of  coastal  States; 

(b)  Prior  to  initiating  verification  procedures  in  areas  under  the 
national  jurisdiction  of  any  State  Party,  the  State  Party  proposing  to  initiate 
such  procedures  undertakes  to  notify  the  coastal  State  which  shall  manifest 
within  a reasonable  period  of  time  whether  it  wishes  to  be  -associoted  with  the 
verification;  ... 

(6)  In  the  carrying  out  of  verification  procedures  on  the  sea-bed  and  the 
ocean  floor  arid  the  subsoir thereof  beyond  national, jurisdiction,  Parties  iri  the 
regiori  of  the  activities  or  ariy  other  Party  may  participate  in  the  consultation 
and  co-operation  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2). 

(6).  In  the  event  that  consultation  arid  co-operation  have  not  removed  the 
doubts  and  there  is  serious  questioti  concerning  the  fulflhrierit  of  the  obligations 
assumed  urider  tills  Treaty, .States  Parties  to  this  Treaty  may,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Security  Council. 


Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Chemical 
and  Bacteriological  Weapons,  December  10,  1969 1 

The  First  Committee  is  now  called  upon  to  take  a decision  on  one 
of  the;  most  important  questions  on  tlie  agenda  of  the  current  session 

•A/C.l/993/Bev.  1,  Dec.  10, 1909.  The  draft  treaty  appears  ante,  pp.  507-509. 
i A/c.i/pv.1717,  pp.  11-m 
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of  the  General  Assembly;,  the  question  of  a complete  ban  on  the  use 
of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons.  This  decision  should  serve 
to  stimulate  measures  leading  to  the  complete  elimination  of  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Three  draft  resolutions  have  been  submitted  to  tlie  Committee  on 
this  subject,  contained  in  documents  A/C.1/L.489,2  A/C.1/L.4983 
and  A/C.1/L.500.4 

The  draft  resolution  contained  in  document  A/C.1/L.500,  sub- 
mitted by  thirty  delegations,  including  nine  socialist  countries,  re- 
flects the  results  of  the  debate  that  has  taken  place  in  the  General 
Assembly  in  connexion  with  the  consideration,  on  the  initiative  of 
the  socialist  countries,  of  the  question  of  chemical  and  bacteriologi- 
cal weapons.  The  debate  in  this  Committee  has  indicated  that  the 
consideration,  as  a result  of  the  proposal  of  the  socialist  delegations, 
as  an  urgent  matter,  of  the  conclusion  of  an. international  convention 
on  the  prohibition  of  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  and  on  the  destruction  of  such 
weapons  has  been  supported  by  many  delegations.5  In  this  con- 
nexion, we  should  like  to  express  our  deep  satisfaction  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  debate  on  this  question  of  the  convention  has  taken 
place. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a need  exists  for  the  urgent  conclusion 
of  such  a convention.  Representatives  agree  that  the  General  As- 
sembly,,, in  connexion  with  its  previoiis  attempts  to  ban  chemical 
and  bacteriological  weapon  must  now  adopt  a decision  which 
should  lead  to  the  final  elimination  of  the  dangers  involved  in  the 
unleashing  of  a war  in  which  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons 
would  be  used.  Unanimity  of  views  has  been  achieved  on  the  point 
that  a complete  ban  on  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  should 
be  linked  with  a further  strengthening  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
17;  June  1925  ® by  the  accession  to  this  Protocol  of  those  countries 
which  have  not  yet  done  so  and  also  through  strict  compliance  by 
all  Governments  with  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  that  instrument. 

We  also  note  with  satisfaction;  that  most  delegations  have  given  an 
extremely  high  valuation  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  and  the  effects  of 
their  possible  use* *-  The  conclusions  of  that  report  indicate  the  con- 
siderable danger  for  the  future  of  mankind  of  a war  in  which  chemi- 
cal and  bacteriological  weapons  would  be  used,  and  these  conclusions 
further  underline  the  urgent  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  arrange- 
ments banning  these  means  of  warfare. 

An  important  conclusion  that  may  be  reached  on  the  basis  of  the 
SecretaryrGeneral’s  report  and  statements  made  by  representatives 
durmg  tlie  Rebate  is  the  necessity  to  consider  matters  linked  to  chemi- 
cal and  bacteriological  weapons  as  one  single  problem.  Yet  another 

^identical  with  pt.  A of  G.A.  resolution 2603  (XXIV),  posf.  pp.  716-717. 

* Ante,  p.  634.  ' 

* Identical  with  pt.  B of  G.  A.;  resolution  2603  (XXIV),  post,  pp.  717-719. 

6 Ante,  pp.  455-457.  : 

*P08t,  pp.  764-765.  a 

t Ante,  pp.  264-298. 
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practical  conclusion  stems  from  the  debate  that  has  taken  place, 
namely,  that  the  General  Assembly  should  call  upon  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  as  an  urgent  matter,  to  work  on 
the  text  of  a convention  banning  the  production,  development  and 
stockpiling  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons  and  on  the  de- 
struction of  such  weapons.  As  a basis  for  such  a convention,  in  our 
opinion  use  should  be  made  of  the  provisions  that  exist  for  the  draft 
convention  that  have  been  proposed  by  a group  of  socialist  countries, 
contained  in  document  A/7655.8 

All  these  conclusions  to  which  I have  just  referred  were  reflected 
in  a draft  resolution  which  is  contained  in  document  A/C.l/L.500, 
and  we  express  the  hope  that  this  draft  will  be  widely  supported  by 
delegations  attending  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  First  Committee  also  has  before  it  the  draft  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  the  Swedish  and  other  delegations,  contained  in  document 
A/Cil/L.489.  This  draft,  we  believe,  is  a sort  of  sequel  to  decisions 
already  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  from  the  standpoint  of 
further  strengthening  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  17  June  1925.  The 
Soviet  Union’s  position  on  the  subject  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  is  well 
known.  We  believe  that  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  is  an  active 
agreement  Whose  conclusion,  both  from  the  political  point  of  view 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  its  place  in  international  law;  does  not 
create  any  doubt.  With  this  in  mind,  we  share  and  support  the  con- 
clusions submitted  yesterday  in  a statement  made  by  the  representa- 
tive of  Sweden  on  the  subject  of  the  significance  of  the  Geneva 
Protocol  as  an  agreement  containing  in  its  text  generally  recognized 
standards  of  international  law.9  On  the  basis  of  this  position  and  on 
this  understanding,  the  Soviet  delegation  supports  the  draft  resolu- 
tion submitted  by  the  delegations  of  Sweden  and  nineteen  others, 
which  is  contained  in  document  A/C.1/L.489.  The  Soviet  delegation 
will  vote  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  this  draft. 

A draft  resolution  submitted  by  Italy,  contained  in  document 
A/C.1/L.498,  is  also  before  the  Committee.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
its  preamble,  this;  draft  resolution  seems  to  repeat  what  has  already 
been  said  in  other  draft  resolutions  on  the  subject.  However,  this 
draft  has  a smaller  scope  than  the  other  drafts  on  this  subject.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  operative  part  of  the  draft  resolution,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, runs  counter  to  those  submitted  on  this  subject  in  other 
documents. 

Basically,  the  Italian  draft  resolution  would  limit  the  scope  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  as  a generally  recognized  rule  of  international  law. 
From  this  point  of  view* *  the  adoption  of  the  Italian  draft  resolution 
would  signify,  basically,  a negation  of  that  Which  is  proposed  in  the 
draft  co-sponsored  by  Sweden  and  nineteen  other  countries,  a nega- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  Geneva  Protocol  has  established  a generally 
recognized  rule  of  international  law. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Soviet  delegation  does  not  find  it  possible 
to  support  the  draft  resolution  proposed  by  the  Italian  delegation, 
which  is  contained  in  document  A/C.1/L.498. 


8 Ante,  pp.  455-457. 

• Ante,  pp.  681-684. 
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Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard) 
to  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Chem- 
ical and  Bacteriological  Weapons,  December  10, 1969 1 

The  problem  of  finding  an  effective  and  promising  line  of  action 
for  arms  control  and  disarmament  efforts  relating  to  chemical  and 
biological  methods  of  Warfare  has  been  increasingly  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  important  and  urgent  problems  in  the  disarmament 
field.  The  United  States  delegation  is,  therefore,  particularly  grati- 
fied that  it  was  possible  for  our  own.  Government  to  announce  on 
25  November  a number  of  significant  steps  in  this  field. 

Since  Ambassador  Yost  has  already  drawn  the  attention  of  this 
Committee  to  President  Nixon’s  announcement,2  and  since  it  has 
been  widely  commented  on  in  the  Press,  I shall  not,  at  this  time, 
recapitulate  on  the.  decisions.  I shall  only  note  that  these  decisions 
Will  materially  assist  us?  in  Geneva,  when  we  resume  there  in  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  the  search  for  reliable 
arms  control  measures  connected  with  chemical  and  biological 
Weapons. 

Aji  even  more  recent  development  which  we  also  are  most  gratified 
to  be  able  to  note  is  the  successful  outcome  of  the  consultations 
here  in  the  First  Committee  regarding  the  proper  handling  by  this 
Committee  of  the  major  proposals  put  forward  in  this  field,  the 
United  Kingdom  draft  convention  on  biological  methods  of  war- 
fare3 and  the  nine-Power  draft  on  chemical  and  bacteriological 
weapons.4 * * 

As  we  know,  wide  agreement  on  this  matter  has  been  reached 
and  the  United  States  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  join  as  one  of  the 
co-sponsors  of  resolution  A/C.1/L.500.0  1 have  nothing  of  substance 
to  add  to  the  very  concise  introduction  given  to  the  resolution  yester- 
day by  the  representative  of  Canada,  Ambassador  Ignatieff.®  I 
shall  only  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  its  language*  particularly 
operative  section  c,  is  carefully  drawn  to  ensure  that,  in  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Committee  on  "Disarmament,  the  discussion  will  be 
completely  open  and  without  prejudice  for  or  against  any  of  the 
various  substantive  proposals  which  that  body  may  wish  to  take  up. 

I wish  that  we  could  .be  equally  positive  about  the  resolution  spon- 
sored by  the  twelve  non-aligned  members  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament,  that  is  resolution  A/C.1/L.489.7  Un- 
fortunately, we  cannot.  The  United  States  is  compelled  to  oppose 
this  resolution,  the  substance  of  which,  in  the  light  of  its  importance 
and  complexity,,  we  believe,  should  have  been  referred  to  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  together  with  the  other 


1 A/C.1/PV.1717,  pp.  10-21. 

* Pot  Ambassador  Yost’s  statement,  see  A/C;1/PV.1099,  Nov.  25, 1909,  pp.  57-02. 
President  Nixon’s  announcement  appears  ante,  pp.  592-593. 

* Ante,  pp.  431-433. 

4 Ante,  pp.  455^457.  , 

B Identical  with  pt.  B of  6. A.  resolution  2003  (XXIV),  post,  pp.  7i7-719. 

* Ante,  pp.  673-675. 

7 Identical  with  pt.  A of  6.A.  resolution  2603  (XXIV),  post,  pp.  716-717. 
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substantive  proposals  which  have  been  made  with  respect  to  chemical 
and  bacteriological  warfare  during  our  deliberations.  We  have  two 
reasons  for  strongly  opposing  this  resolution. 

First,  we  consider  it  inappropriate  for  the  General  Assembly  to 
attempt  to  interpret  international  law,  as  embodied  in  the  Geneva 
Protocol 8 or  in  any  other  treaty,  by  means  of  a resolution. 

Second,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  conclusion  contained  in  the 
resolution  with  re  pect  to  what  is  prohibited  under  generally  recog- 
nized rules  of  international  law,  as  embodied  in  the  Geneva  Protocol, 
can  be  justified. 

With  respect  to  the  first  point,  I should  like  to  point  out  that  since 
its  beginning  the  General  Assembly  has  only  m a few  instances 
adopted  resolutions  which  sought  to  affirm  or  declare  general  prin- 
ciples of  international  law,  ana,  when  it  has  done  so,  it  has  been  in 
cases  where  there  was  substantial  unanimity  of  view  among  its 
members.  It  would  be  a grave  error  for  the  General  Assembly  to 
adopt  a new  practice  now  of  interpreting  treaties  by  majority  vote 
—a  majority  which  might,  in  certain  cases.  not  include  important 
parties  to  the  treaty  being  interpreted,  or  which  might  include  many 
members  of  this  body  who  were  not  parties  to  the  treaty,  and  to  aban- 
don the  sound  approach  to  developing  international  law  which  has 
been  followed  in  the  past. 

This  sort  of  action  could,  in  the  end,  tend  to  undermine  interna- 
tional law  and  respect  for  the  General  Assembly.  For  the  Assembly 
now  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  right  to  resolve  by  majority  voting  a 
matter  of  deep  dispute  and  differing  interpretation  of  international 
law  would  be  a real  disservice  to  the  international  community. 

With  respect  to  the  second  point  I mentioned,  that  we  do  not  agree 
with  the  interpretation  which  this  resolution  would  place  upon  in- 
ternational law  as  embodied  in  the  Geneva  Protocol,  I note  that 
for  the  last  forty  years  States  have  recognized  the  ambiguity  of 
the  Geneva  Protocol,  as  to  whether  it  prohibits  tlieuse  of  riot-control 
agents.  They  have  not  been  able  to  resolve  this  ambiguity,  despite  sev- 
eral efforts  to  do  so,  end  here  we  must  respectfully  differ  with  the 
.Swedish  delegation  with  regard  to  the  conclusive— or  we  would 
say  “inconclusive”— character  of  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the 
abortive  Disarmament  Conference  of  1933.  For  if,  as  Ambassador 
Astrom  said  yesterday,  of  the  Geneva  Protocol,  “States  did  not 
doubt  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  ban”,9  one  must  then  ask 
why,  in  the  years  after 1 925,  they  continued  to  debate  it, 

To  resolve  this  long-standing  ambiguity,  the  sponsors  of  resolu- 
tion A/C.1/L.489  have  taken  the  technical  definition  of  chemical 
agents  of  warfare  and  biological  agents  of  warfare  from  a report 
transmitted  by  scientific  experts  to  the  Secretary-General  on  30  June 
1969, 10  and  they  have  incorporated  those  definitions  in  their  draft 
resolution.  The  experts  themselves,  in  formulating  these  technical 
defi-5tions,  did  not  maintain  that  they  were  derived  from  or  related 
directly  to  customary  international  law  or  the  Geneva  Protocol,  or 
that;  the  definition  had  any  legal  character.  Since  these  experts  were 
not  lawyers,  nor  diplomats,  nor  did  tlieir  terms  of  reference  for  their 


'Post,  pp.  764-765. 
• Ante;  p.683. 
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study  cover  legal  or  political  elements;  they  limited  themselves  to 
accepting  these  definitions  only  for  the  purposes  of  their  report. 

We  have  examined  in  detail  the  negotiating  histories  of  the  1899 
and  1907  Hague  Conventions,11  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  of  1919, 12 
the  1922  Washington  Treaty,  which  never  entered  into  force,13  and 
the  1925  Geneva  Protocol?  and  we  have  concluded  that  the  negotiat- 
ing histories  of  these  treaties  support  the  view  that  riot-control  agents 
are  not  covered  by  the  Geneva  Protocol,  and  that,  accordingly,  reso- 
lution A/C.1/L.489  incorrectly  interprets  the  generally  recognized 
rules  of  international  law  as  embodied  in  the  Geneva  Protocol. 

I should  be  glad  to  make  copies  of  our  memorandum  on  these  and 
other  legal  questions  available  to  any  delegation  that  may  wish  to 
liaveit. 

Among  the  other  legal  problems  which  trouble  us  about  resolution 
A/C.1/L.489  is  the  fact  that  it  fails  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
many  parties  to  the  Geneva  Protocol,  including  almost  all  major 
Powers,  have  entered  reservations  to  provide  that  the  Protocol  will 
cease  to  bind  reserving  parties  when  an  enemy  State,  or  its  ally,  fails 
to  observe  the  Protocol.  These  reservations  have  made  the  Protocol, 
in  effect,  a no-first  use,  rather  than  a nori-use  agreement,  with  respect 
to  both  chemical  warfare  and  biological  warfare,  a fact  completely 
ignored  by  the  draft  resolution. 

Finally,  resolution  A/C.1/L.489  refers  to  the  use  “in  international 
armed  conflicts”  of  bacteriological  and  chemical  methods  of  war- 
fare^ whereas  the  Geneva  Protocol,  as  well  as  the  Secretary-General 
in  his  well-known  second  recommendation,  speaks  more  directly  and 
simply  of  their  use  in  war  and  warfare.14 

We  do  not  know  if  the  wording  introduced  in  resolution 
A/C.1/L.489  is  more  restrictive  or  less  restrictive  than  the  familiar 
language  of  the  Protocol.  Presumably  it  is  not  equivalent,  since 
there  would  not. in  that  case  have  been  any  reason  to  alter  language 
about  which  there  had  not  been  to  our  knowledge  any  long-standing 
dispute  or  ambiguity.  The  new  language  is  put  forward  without 
explanation  or  definition,  although  it  seems  to  us  that  the  question 
of  when,  in  what  situation,  the  Protocol  is  to  apply,  is  of  equal  im- 
portance with  the  question  of  wliat  weapons  it  is  to  apply  to. 

The  introduction  of  such  an  ambiguity,  with  regard  to  the  coverage 
of  the  Geneva  Protocol,  seems  to  us  incompatible  with  the  widely 
acknowledged  objective  of  strengthening  that  instrument.  Since 
chemical  herbicides,  unknown  at  the  time  the  Geneva  Protocol  was 
negotiated,  were  hot  prohibited  by  that  instrument*  it  is  unwar- 
ranted fob  the  General  Assembly  now  to  engage  in  lawmaking  by  at- 
tempting to  extend  the  Geneva  Protocol  to  include  chemical 
herbicides.  . 

Finally,  a brief  word  on.  resolution  L.498,  submitted  by  the  delega- 
tion of  Italy.15  We  understand  that  this  resolution  is  to  encourage 

u William  M.Malloy.comp.,  Treat  lea,  Conventions,  International  Acta,  Proto- 
cola  and  Agreements  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Other  Powers, 
1176-1909,  vol.  II,  pp.  2042,  2052, 2209,  2286^-2280. 

" C.  F.  Redmond,  comp.,  Treaties,  Conventions,  etc.,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  2500-2599. 

u im„  pp.  3118-3119. 

14  Ante,  p.  267. 

15  Ante,  p.  634. 
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wider  adoption;  of  a policy  of  “no  first  use”.  ..As  this  Committee 
knows,  President  Nixon  has  recently  reaffirmed  the  United  States 
policy  of  “no  fifst  use”.  .We  are' therefore  Sympathetic  to  this  objective 
of  the  Italian  resolution.  It  seems  .to  us,  however,  to  raise  some 
complex  problems  of  interpretation  of  the  Geneva  Protocol,  which 
we  ao  not  believe  should  be  interpreted  by  this  body.  Accordingly* 
we  think  it  preferable  for  those  problems  to  be  further  discussed 
in  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  along  with 
other  questions  related  to  chemical  and  bacteriological  warfare. 


Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Buff  um) 
to  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Peace- 
ful Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  December  10, 1969 1 * 

The  United  States  delegation  is  pleased  at  this  time  to  introduce 
the  draft  resolution  which  is  how  before  the  Committee  in  docu- 
ment A/ C.l/T^5p2  which  deals  with  the  provision  of  peaceful  nuclear 
explosion  services.*  This  dr  ah  Tesolution,  as  is  indicated  in  the  text, 
is  also  co-spohsored  by  Mexi  Austria*  Canada*  Denmark,  Japan; 
and  the  Netherlands, 

Document  A/C.1/LI502  is  the  product  of  extensive  negotiations  be- 
tween ourselv^  and  Several  other,  delegations  and  it  lias  frankly  in- 
volved some  concessions  by  the  various  parties  required  to  develop 
a formulation  which  we  now  hope  will  find  broad  acceptance  among 
most  Members.  In  this  connexion  1 should  like  to  pay  particular 
tribute  to  the  Under-Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Mexico,  Mr. 
Garcia  jRobles,  and  his  highly  competent  and  co-operative  staff  for 
the  ima^mation  and  flexibility  which  made  this  compromise  possible. 

The  views  of.  my  delegation  on  this  subject  are  well  known  and 
I shall  hot  dwell  oh  them  at  length  this  afternoon.  We  continue  to 
believe,  like  the  preceding  speaker,  that  the  International  Atomic 
Energy.  Agency  lstheappropriate  organization  to  discharge  the 
responsibilities  anticipated  for  an  international  body  in  article  Y of 
the  Treaty  on  the  N on-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons.3  Ac- 
cordingly, we  shall  continue  to  work  in  Vienna  to  strengthen  the 
Agency’s  capabilities  in  this  area.  The  draft  resolution  before  the 
Committee  acknowledges  the  good  work  which  the  Agency  has 
performed  to  date,  and  identifies  a number  of  worth-while  activities 
that  the  IAEA  might  wish  to.  undertake  over  the  next  year.  My 
Government  also  believes  that  the  IAEA  should  be  the  focal,  point 
for  framing  the  agreement  and  the  agreements  called  for  in  article  Y. 
At  the  same  time  we  recognize  that  there  lias  been  a continuing 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly  in  following  further  develop- 
ments in  this  field.  Moreover,  we  appreciate  that  the  character  of  the 
agreement  or  agreements  to  be  concluded  pursuant  to  article  Y of 

1A/c.i/Pv;i7l8,  pp.  6-10. 

8 Identical  with  pt.  B of  G: A.  resolution  2605  (XXIV),  post,  pp.  725-727. 

3 Documents  on  Disamiament,. 1968,  pp.  461-465. 
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the  non-proliferation  Treaty  must  still  be  the  subject  of  further 
consultations  between  the  parties  concerned.  Accordingly,  for  those 
reasons,  we  are  prepared,  to  support  the  formulations  contained  in 
operative  paragraphs  7 and  8 of  tne  draft  resolution  before  us. 

However,  as  is  the  case  with  other  items  which  found  their  origin 
in  the  Non-nuclear  Conference,  we  would  hope  that,  following  the 
next  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  it  would  be  feasible  for  the 
interested  agencies  concerned— and  in  this  case  the  IAEA— to  report 
their  furtherprogressinthis  field  in  the  normal  way  as  part  of  their 
conventional  reports  to  the  Assembly. 

While  I have  the  floor,;  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission  I 
should  like  also  to  explain  our  views  on  a related  draft  resolution 
contained  in  document  A/C.1/L.497,  dealing  with  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  Non-nucl«ir  Conference.4 

The  United  States  will  vote  for  this  draft  resolution  because  we 
consider  it  to  be  the  appropriate  way  to  handle  this,  matter,  recog- 
nizing that  it  is  desirable,  wherever  ^practicable,  to  achieve  a formu.« 
tion  that  will  command  the  broadest  support  of  the  membership. 
However,  1 should  like  to  make  two  brief  comments  about  our 
support. 

First,  we  do  not  construe  the  terms  of  this  draft  resolution,  and 
most  particularly  the  third  preambular  paragraph,  as  constituting  a 
blanket  endorsement  by  the  General  Assembly  of  each  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Non-nuclear  Conference.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
twenty 4hird  session  of  the  General  Assembly  avoided  giving  those 
resolutions  such  an  endorsement  since,  while  many  States  agreed 
with  some  of  the  resolutiohs,  otliefs,  including  the  United  Stated, 
could  not  subscribe  to  several  of  the  formulations.  Therefore,  we 
have  interpreted  the  resolution  as  a general  request  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  specialized  agencies  and  the  IAEA  to  continue  to  do 
what  they  appropriately  can,  and  I stress  the  word  “appropriately”, 
to  carry  out  the  principal  wishes  of  the  Non-nuciear  Conference 
recognizing,  that  in  some  instances  implementation  may  hot  be 
readily  feasible. 

Secondlyj  l should  like  to  comment  on  the  proposition  found  in 
paragraph  10  of  this  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  miestion  6f  the 
implementation  of  the  results  of  the  Non-nuclear  Conference  be 
placed  again  as  a special  item  on  the  agenda  for  the  twenty-fifth 
session  of  the  General  Assembly.  W e do  not  object  to  this  paragraph 
since  we  recognize  that  some  members  wish  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  matter  once  again  next.  year.  But  we  frankly  hope 
that  next  year  the  Committee  will  see  fit  to  handle  this  matter  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner,  and  that  it  will  rely  on  established 
mechanisms  for  reporting  activities  in  this  field  to  the  Assembly 
rather  than  perpetuate  a series  of  special  reports  on  the  subject.  In 
pur  view  the  continued  preparation  of  such  special  reports  will  place 
an  undue  demand  on  the  already  overburdened  secretariats, , and  may 
only  serve  to  distract  staff— and.  I refer  here  specifically  to  the  IAEA 
secretariat— from  carrying  out  the  important  responsibilities  which 
they  face  in  implementing  the  non-proliferation  Treaty.  We  also  be- 


4 Identical  with  pt.  A of  G.A;  resolution  2605  (XXIV),  post,  pp.  723-725. 
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lieve  that  this  Committee  should  devote  its  primary  attention  in  the 
nuclear  field  to  questions  of  disarmament  and  that  we  should  leave 
it  to  others  to  foster  international  co-operation  concerning  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy.  Therefore,  in  the  year  ahead,  we  shall  be 
consulting  closely  with  several  delegations  as  to  how  such  items 
might  most  effectively  be  handled  in  the  future. 


Statement  by  the  Netherlands  Representative  (Eschauzier) 
to  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Imple- 
mentation of  Recommendations  of  the  Conference  of 
Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States,  December  10,  1969 1 

I am  glad  to  introduce  on  behalf;  of  the  delegations  of  Argentina, 
Australia,  Austria,  Brazil,  Denmark,  Finland,  Italy*  Japan,  Ma- 
dagascar* Mexico,  Pakistan  and  the  Netherlands  the  draft  resolution 
contained  in  document  A/C.1/L.497  dealing  with  the  implementation 
of  the  resolution^  of  th  ^Conference  of  Non-Nucleafr Weapon  States.21 
In  .particular,  this  draft  resolution  addresses  itself  to  two  reports 
which  the  Committee  now  has  before  it,  namely  those  in  documents 
A/7S773and A/7568 j . 

In  the  first  place  I should  like  to  thank  and  to  congratulate  the 
Secretary-General  for  submitting  these  two  excellent  reports.  My 
congratulations  and  words  of  appreciation  also  go  to  the  members 
of -His  staff,  to  theDirector-General  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  his  able  assistants,  and  last  but  not  least  to  the 
group  of  experts  that  drew  up  the  report  contained  in  document 
A/7568.  ..  

It  would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to  elaborate  on  the  contents  of 
these  reports.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  cover  a broad  range  of 
subjects  Ivhich  were  of  particular  interest  and  concern  to  the  delega- 
tions participating  in  the  Conference  of  Non-Nucleaf-Weapon  States. 
Having  read  them,  I feel  that  they  delineate  the  areas  which  are  of 
primary  interest  and  set  out  in  a concise  manner  what  has  been 
achievedin  the  various  fields  weare  dealing  with  and,  in  particular, 
what  further  action  could  be  taken. 

Now,  of  course,  such  action  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  Vienna  itself  or  one  of  the  other 
specialized  agencies,  or  on  any  other  bodies.  To  achieve  success  a 
great  deal  oxj  co-ordination  is  required  and  I am  hopeful  that  as  a 
result  of  the  recommendations  made  in  the  two  reports  some  sub- 
stantial progress  can  be  made. 

I do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  this  Committee  unduly.  So, 
I shali  just  point  out  what  are  in  my  person  [al]  opinion  the  highlights 
of  the  draf t resolution  I am  how  introducing  to  the  Committee. 

First  of  all—and  I think  this  is  a very  important  point— I 

i A/C.l/py.l7i8,  pp.  li-15. 

* Identieal  with  pt.  A ofG.A.,  resolution  2605  (XXIV),  post,  pp.  723-725. 

8 An(c,pp;  35(^373. 

* Ante,  pp.  25G-263. 
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would  like  to  draw  attention  to  sub-paragraph  (b)  of  the  fifth 
preambular  paragraph,  dealing  with  the  expansion  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA). 
We  all  .know  that  this  is  a very  delicate  and  complex  matter. 
I think  it  is  a matter  for  some  satisfaction  that  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  which  have  been  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
a decision  on  a modest  expansion  of  the  Board  has  already  been 
reached  aiid  that  the  question  of  the  adequate,  and  balanced  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  seats  in  the  enlarged  Board  is  now  being 
discussed  further  on  the  basis  of  the  general  criteria  which  were  sot 
forth,  if  my  memory  does  not  betray  me,  »in  two  different  resolutions 
of  the  Conference  of  Nqn-Nuclear.-Weapon  States  and  which  were 
spelled  out  in  more  detail  in  a resolution  devoted  to  this  subject 
by  the  General  Conference  of  the  IAEA. 

Furthermore,  I would  like  to  underline  the  importance  of  the 
ninth  preambular  paragraph,  which  deals  with 

a comprehensive  study  of  the  likely  capitaiand  foreign  exchange  requirements 
for  nuclear  projects  in.  developing  countries  during  the  next  decade  ... 

and  the  financing  of  those  requirements  on  special  and  favourable 
terms.  Here  again  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  initiative  came  in 
the  first  instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  a representative  of  your 
country.  To  my  knowledge  my  friend  and  colleague  Dr.  Uzmani  is 
pursuing  this  subject  vigorously,  and  I do  not  doubt  that  in  the 

Now  turning  to  the  operative  part  of  the  draft  resolution,  I would 
like  to  point  out  m the  first  place  that  in  paragraph  1 the  IAEA 
is  invited 

to  take  further  appropriate  action  on  recommendations  of  the  Conference  of  the 
NomNuclear-Weapon  States  in  planning  and  carrying  out  their  activities. 

I do  not  doubt  that  the  Director-General,  the  Board  of.  Governors 
and  the  meinbers  of  the.  staff  of  the.  Secretariat  will  do  their  utmost 
to  comply  with  that  request. 

Another  important  paragraph  is  paragraph  3 which  “draws  the 
attention  of  the  international  sources  of  finance  to  the  recommenda- 
tion ^ntained’Vin  thdreport of ^^the  group  of  experts; 

The  next  operative  paragraph  deals  in  a somewhat  different  con- 
text with  the  same  subject,  namely,  co-operation  between  different 
in^itutionl  . • , 

in  finding  ways  and  means  for  financing  meritorious  nuclear  projects,  bearing 
in  mind  not  only  the  near  but  also  the  long-range  contribution  such  projects 
maymaketo  economic  aridtechnicaldevelopment, 

ih  particular  of  the  developing  countries. 

Furthermore,  the  next  operative  paragraph  draws  the  attention— 
once  again  I should  ray-^f  the  member  States  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  the  appeals  which  over  the  past  years 
have  repeatedly  been  made  by  the  Director-General  of  the  IAEA, 
Mr.  Eklund,  to  tha  members  to  increase  the  funds  available  to  the 
Agency  for  multilateral  assistance  in  the  nuclear  field. 

I would  also  draw  the  %>numtto§’8'>  -attention  ;id  operative  para- 
graph 6*  which 

Notes  with  sati^action  the  action  taken  so  far  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  regarding  the  ‘fund  of  special  fissionable  materials’  and  requests 
the  Agency  to  continue  its  efforts  to  ensure  the -supply  to  Member  States 
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of  such  materials— and  in  particular  with  a view  to  fuelling  power 
reactors,  when  required. 

The  three  last  paragraphs  of  the  draft  resolution  are  of  a proce- 
dural nature  and  culminate  in  the  very  last  paragraph,  operative 
paragraph  9,  in  a request  to  “the  Secretary-General  to  place  on  the 
provisional  agenda”  of  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
“the  question  of  the  implementation  of  the  results  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Non-Nuclear- Weapon  States”.  That  ensures  that  this 
Committee  and  the  General  Assembly  can  confidently  look  forward 
to  another  progress  report  on  all  matters  which  are  covered  by  the 
two  reports  to  which  I have  referred  and  on  the.  specific  demands, 
requests,  invitations  and  recommendations  embodied  in  the  present 
draft  resolution.  . - 

I do  hojie,  and  I aril  confident,  that  this  draft  .resolution  which 
has  been  the  result  of  extensive  consultations  with  a number  of 
delegations  will  command  the  broadest  possible  support. 


Statement  by  the  Indian  Representative  (Husain)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Peaceful  Nu- 
clear Explosion  Services,  December  10,  1969*  1 * 

I should  like  to  express  the  views  of  my  delegation  with  regard 
to  the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document  A/C.l/L.50§.8 
. We  have  already  expressed  our  views  in  the  general  debate  oh  the 
IAEA  report  contained  in  document  A/7678,  and  would  not  wish 
to  repeat  what  we  have  already  said.  We  have  expressed  the  view, 
iii  Geneva*  in  Vienna  and  here,  tliht  in  our  opinion  the  IAEA, 
under  the  provisions  of  its  Statute,  is  fully  competent  to  undertake 
the  responsibility  for  the  establishment  of  an  international  service 
for  peaceful  nuclear  explosions,  and  that  this  responsibility  should 
be  discharged  by  the  IAEA,  but  that  it  should  be  done  oh  a 
hoh-discriminatpry  basis.In  conformity  with  Article  XI  of  the 
Statute  of  the  IAEA,3  all  non-nuclear-weapon  States  members  of 
the  IAEA  have  the  right  to  share  equally  in  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  functioning  of  the  service;  In  view  of  that,  no 
condition  can  legally  be  imposed  on  the  categories  of  recipients 
of  assistance  from  that  service  beyond  that  of  the  membership  of 
the  IAEA. 

We  fed,  therefore,  that  the  reference  in  operative  paragraphs  5 
and  7 of  the  draft  resolution  contained  in  document  A/C.1/L.502 
to  Article  V of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons4  is  unnecessary  and  not  in  conformity  with  the  Statute 
of  the  lAE A.  I Plight  add  that  paragraph  7 does  not  belong  among 
the  operative  paragraphsatall. 


iA/O-l/PV-ing,  pp.  16-17. 

* Identical  with  pfc  B of  G.A.  resolution  2605  (XXIV) , posf.pp.  .725-727. 

i American  Foreign  Policy:  Current  Documents,  1956,  pp.  923-924. 

f Documents on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461^465. 
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It  may  be  recalled  that  Article  V of  the  non-proliferation  Treaty 
seeks  to  ensure  the  availability  of  not  existing  but  “potential  benefits 
from  any  peaceful  application  of  nuclear  explosions” ; and  those  po- 
tential benefits,  as  and  when  they  become  feasible,  are  to  be  made 
available  through  special  international  agreements  or  bilateral,  ar- 
rangements, which  have  to  be  negotiated  and  concluded  in  the  future 
so  as  to  provide  for  appropriate  international  observation  and 
procedures. 

It  would  be  seen, -therefore,,  that  Article  Y of  the  non-proli f eration 
Treaty  is  only  an  enabling  provisioh— and  no  more  than  an  enabling 
provision— for  a specific  and  limited  purpose.  The  question  of  the 
establishment  of  an  international  service  for  nuclear  explosions  for 
peaceful  purposes  has  therefore  to  be  seen  in  its  larger  perspective. 
This  question  is  logically  and  directly  linked  to  that  of  a comprehen- 
sive test  ban  and  should  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  it. 

There  are  two  equally  important  aspects  of  the  question  of  nuclear 
explosions : economic  and  disarmament.  In  the  development  of  peace- 
ful nuclear  technology,  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes 
occupy  a very  important  place  and  might  become  perhaps  the  most 
significant  instrument  for  the  economic  development  of  developing 
countries.  There  should,  therefore,  be  neither  any  monopoly  nor 
any  discrimination  in  regard  to  the  development  of  the  technology 
of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes. 

The  disarmament  aspect  of  nuclear  explosions  requires  a complete 
stoppage  of  all  nuclear  explosions  with  a view  to  putting  an  end  to 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  In  the  context  of  a comprehensive  test  ban, 
\ye  would  need  to  deal  with  the  economic  aspects  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions, which  would  require  a separate  international  agreement  to 
be  negotiated  for  regulating  such  explosions.  Such  an  international 
agreement  would  have  to  legislate  the  purposes  for  which  the  ex- 
plosions would  be  permitted  and  lay  down  the  provisions  under 
which  they  could  be  conducted.  It  would  have  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary safeguards  from  the  point  of  view  of  health  and  safety 
requirements. 

None  of  those  aspects  is  dealt  with  in  any  existing  international 
instrument,  such  as  the  partial  test  ban  Treaty  and  the  non-prolifera- 
tion Treaty,  nor  indeed  could  one  expect  them  to  be  provided  from 
within  the  body  of  an  underground  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

Taken  all  together,  these  various  matters  will  require  a whole 
complex  of  rules  and  regulations  laying  down  and  governing  an  in- 
ternational regime  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes. 

For  these  reasons,  the  reference  to  Article  V of  the  Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  operative  paragraphs  5 
and  7 of  the  draft  resolution-r-which  would  seem  to  restrict  the 
scope  of  the  consideration  of  this  matter — is  objectionable  and  un- 
acceptable to  my  delegation; 

We,  would'  therefore  abstain  from  voting  on  draft  resolution 
A/G.1/L.502,  it  being  in  any  case  our  understanding  that  that  draft 
resolution,  if  adopted;  would  not  in  any  way  affect  the  legal  position 
flowing  from  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  the  IAEA. 
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to  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Peace- 
ful Nuclear  Explosion  Services,  December  10,  1969 1 


I wish  to  explain  briefly  the  position  of  the  delegation  of  Brazil 
with  regard  to  draft  resolution  A/C.l/L;502.2 

In  a previous  statement  before  the  First  Committee,  the  delegation 
of  Brazil  set  forth  at  length  its  views  on  an  international  .service 
for  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes.  On  that  occasion,  we 
stated  that  such  service  should  be  provided  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  puisuant  to  provisions  of  its  Statute,  to  all 
its  members.  ' . , . , 

Furthermore,  we  emphasized  that  the  role  to  be  played  by  the 
Agency,  iii  this  field  should  be  the  subject  of  study  from  the  stand- 
pomfrof  the  Statute  of  the  Agency,  ana  shoiild  not  be  confused  with 
other  functions  the  Agency  may  or  may  not  eventually  perform  in 
connexion  with  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons.3 

. As  we.  stated  before, . General  Assembly  resolution  2456  C 
(XXIII),  which  is  recalled  iii  the  first  preambular  paragraph, 
addresses  itself  only  to  the  broad  question  of  the  establishment 
within  the  IAEA  of  ah  international  service  for  peaceful  nuclear 
explosions.4  It  did  not  refer— nor  should  it  have  referred — to  the 
problems  related  to  the  implementation  of  Article  V bf  the  non- 
proliferation  Treaty. 

We  maintain  that  the  international  service  which  is  the  subject 
of  resolution  2456  C (XXIII)  is  totally  independent  of  whatsoever 
action  or  measure  thb  parties  to  the  non-proliferation  Treaty  may 
intend  to  take  in  connexion  with  the  implementation  of  Article  v 
of  that  Treaty. 

The  present  draft  resolution,  in  its  operative  paragraphs  5 and 
7,  confuses  those  two  different  issues  and  concepts,  and  therefore 
cannot  receive  the  support  of  the  delegation  of  Brazil. 

Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Nuclear  Energy,  December  1 0, 1969 1 

The  Soviet  delegatibn  wbuld  like  to  express  its  views  on.the  matter 
now  before  us  and  to  explain  its  position  on  the  draft  resolutions 
submitted  to  the  Committee  in  documents  A/C.1/L.497 2 and 
A7C.iyL.5p2.3 

’ 1 A/0.1/PV.1718,  p.  18.  

•identical  with  pt  B of  G.A.  resolution  2605  (XXIV),  post,  pp.  72St727. 

3 Documehts  dn  lUsarmamenti  1968,  pp.  461-465. 

* Ibid.,  pp.  ;79&t801. 

* A/G.1/PV.1718,  pp.  26-32. 

•Pt.  A of  G.A.  resolution  2605  (XXIV) , post,  pp.  723-725. 

•Pt.  B of  G.A.  resolution  2605  (XXIV) , post,  pp.  725-727. 
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First  of  all,  allow  me  to  express  my  views  on  the  subject  referred 
to  in  document  A/C.1/L.497  on  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- 
Weapon  States.  Tlie  draft  resolution  refers  to  questions  considered 
at  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States.  The  Soviet 
delegation  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  had  occasion  many  times  to 
refer  tb  our  position  on  this  matter  and  to  state  that  the  decisions 
adopted  at  the  Conference  were,  adopted-  without  sufficient  grounds 
and  without  the  necessary  consideration  or  participation  in  the  con- 
sideration of  those  matters  of  various  interested  organizations.  Now 
we  have  to  state  that  we  are  witnessing  a trend  whereby  questions 
connected  with  the  decisions  of  the  Conference  of  Non-Nuclear- 
Weapon  States  are  linked  from  year  to  year  to  the  agenda  Of  the 
Assembly-  and  have  thus  become  a regular  event. 

According  to  paragraphs  8 and  9 of  the  draft  resolution,  the 
Secretary-General  is  to  submit  additional  reports  or  carry  out  addi- 
tional action  in  connexion  with  the  agenda  of  the  twenty-fifth  ses- 
sion. We  cannot  agree  with  such  arrangements.  The  question  which 
is  considered  in  the  draft  resolution  before  us  is  the  peaceful  utiliza- 
tion of  atomic  energy.  -Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  is  entrusted  with,  work  in  this  field  and 
the  task  of  the  General  Assembly ^ in  our  opinion,  is  not  to  substitute 
itself  for  the  Agency  blit  to  grant  to  tne  latter  all  possible  as- 
sistance in  its  difficult  and  complicated  task.  All  the  more  as  this  task 
has  become  even  more  complicated  and  difficult  as  a result  of  the 
implementation  of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.4  Further,  the 
Agency  has  been  created  for  specific  purposes;  It  uriites  over  i'OO 
States  Members  and  has.  specific  tasks  to  fulfil.  The  Agency  sub- 
mits every  year  a report  on  its  activities  to  the  General  Assembly; 
The.discussion  of  that  report  provides  all  the  necessary  possibilities 
for  interested  States  to  exchange  views  on  the  work  of  tne  Agency, 
to  refer  to  various  aspects  of  this  work  and  to  comment  on  and 
evaluate  it,  but  bearing  in  mind  in  this  connexion  that  the  Agency 
is  an  independent  organization  and  establishes  its  structure  inde- 
pendently, particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  over-all  activi- 
ties and  that  consequently/  it  is  not  possible  or  desirable  to  interfere 
with  the  work  of  the  Agency  and  to  force  upon  it  some  sort  of 
specific  structure  for  its  activities.  Consequently,  we  see  no  necessity, 
apart  from  the  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  Agency,  to  have  the 
agenda  of  the  Assembly  include  additional  items  referring  to  mat- 
ters withinthepurview  of  theAgency. 

This  view  of  ours  is  based  upon  the  opinion  that  the  attempt  at 
the  artificial  creation  of  duplication  will  certainly  undermine  and 
strike  at  the  very  task  which  the,  is  called  upon  to  fulfil. 

The  report  of  the  Agency  deserves  particular  consideration,  and 
any  matters  that  are  within  the  purview  of  the  Agency  should  be 
settled  by  the  Agency.  Otherwise,  decisions  will  be  adopted  on 
important  matters,  the  implementation  of  which  will  not  be  pos- 
sible. Consultations  with  interested  organizations,  and  more  particu- 
larly with  the  Agency,  are  necessary.  But  one  cannot  transmit  to 
those  agencies  specific  instructions  or  requests  without  bearing  in 
mind  their  internal  structure.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  propose  certain 

* pociim&t8  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp. 461-465. 
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operations  without  due  account  being  taken  of  the  financial  implica- 
tions of  such  arrangements. 

The  trend  to  violate  this  rather  clear  rule  was,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  our  delegation,  already  reflected  in  the  resolution 
adapted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Assembly.  To  a certain  extent 
those  defects  are  to  be  found— and  we  regret  this — in  the  draft 
Resolution  before  us.  Unfortunately  we  are  unable  to  agree  with  such 
proposals;  In  view  of  this,  the  Soviet  delegation  is  unable  to  support 
the  draft  resolution  submitted  to  the  Committee  and  will  abstain 
during  the  voting. 

I should  now  like  to  turn  to  the  position  of  our  delegation  on  the 
other  draft  resolution  before  us*  the  draft  resolution  referring  to 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions,  in  document  A/C.1/L.502.  In  connexion 
with  this  draft,  the  Soviet  delegation  would  like  to  state  the  follow- 
ing., Last  year  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a resolution  pertaining 
to  the  establishment  within  the  Agency  of  a special  internationtu 
service  under  appropriate  international  control.  That  resolution 
requested  the  Secretary-General  to  present  a special  report  on  the 
subject.5  The  Secretary-General  has  submitted  such  a report,  which 
indicated  that  :1  . / 

“i  . i,  the  Agency”  should  “take  on  the  role  of  the  international  service 
for  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  explosions.” 6 

Thus  the  answer  to  a question  raised  by  a resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  was  given  clearly  and  unequivocally  in  the  report 
oftlieSecretary-GeneraloftheUnitedNations. 

Itisalso  important  that  at  the  annual  session  of  the  Agency  in 
September  of  mis  year  a resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  ap- 
proving, the  report  of  the  Agency  to  the  United  Nations.  It  stated, 
iilter  ma,  that  ' ' . . 

“Performance  of  the  functions  of  the  international  body  referred 
tp  in  Article  V of  the  non-proliferation  Treaty,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
national observation  called  for  by  that  Article,  are  within  the 
A gency’s  technical  competence  and  clearly  fall  within  the  scope  of 
its  statutory  functions.” 

It  also  stated  that 

“At  this  stage  the  tasks  of  the  Agency  in  relation  to  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions  can  be  carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Technical 
Operations  of  the  secretariat.” 7 

That  resolution  was  supported  by  all  the  members  of  the  Agency, 
i;  would  like:  to  stress  that  point,  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Agency  supported  that  resolution.  Why,  therefore,  is  it  necessary  to 
raise  this  question  at  this  juncture,  as  proposed  iii  operative  para- 
graph 8 of  the  draft  resolution?  The  opniions  of  the  Secretary- 
General  and  of  the  Agency  correspond.  They  have  been  formed  as 
a.iresult  of  years  of  consideration  of  this  matter.  All  States  desiring 
this  jhave  sent  special  letters  to  the  Secretary-General  and  to  the 
Agency  on*  this  matte  Further,  a special  committee  was  set  up 
within  the  Agency  and  all  desirous  of  doing  so  could  have  partici- 
pated in  its  work.  In  other  words,  the  recommendation  involved  is 

\‘a  * vxi*.  - . t, 

0 Documents  on  Disarmanienti  J968, pp.  799-SOO. 

A/7678,  p.  C. 

vibid.,  p.  46. 
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the  result  of  consultations  and  participation  by  all  interested  States. 
In  view  of  the  recommendation  thus  submitted  by  the  Agency  and 
the  Secretary-General,  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  resume  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  at  the  next  session.  We  believe  it  has  al- 
ready found  its  solution. 

In  view  of  what  I have  said,  the  Soviet  delegation  is  unable 
to  support  the  draft  resolution  in  document  A/C.1/L.502  and  will 
abstain  from  voting.  In  doing  so,  we  of  course  recognize  the  right 
of  the  Assembly  to  consider  the  report  of  the  Agency  on  its  work 
in  the  field  of  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes, . and  we 
believe  that  this -can  best  be  done  at  the  time  of  the  consideration 
of  the  Agency’s  annual  report  to  the  Assembly. 

As  to  the  position  of  principle  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions,  we  have  had  occasion  to  state  it  many  times.  We 
believe  that  it  is  specifically  the  Agency  that  has  been  called  upon 
to  play  the  role  of  an  international  organ  to  control  such  explosions, 
by.  article  V of  the  non-proliferation  Treaty,  and  any  proposal  re- 
lating to  such  arrangements  would  not  meet  with  any  objection  on 
our  part. 

Statement  by  the  Mexican  Representative  (Garcia  Robles) 
to  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Peace- 
ful Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,  December  10, 1969 1 

I should  like  to  say  a few  brief  words  with  reference  to  draft 
resolutions  A/C.1/L.497 2 and  A/C.1/L.502,3  of  both  of  which  the 
delegation  of  Mexico  is  a co-sponsor. 

With  regard  to  draft  resolution  A/C;l/L.497,  1 should  like  to  say 
that  we  fully  share  the  appreciation  expressed  in  the  preambular 
part  to  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  for  the  activities 
which,  as  there  stated,  .it  has  initiated  or  lias  underway  for  the 
purpose  of  implementing  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference  of 
Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States 

I believe  it  appropriate,  in  this  regard,  also  to  make  specific 
mention  of  the  tireless  work  that  the  Director-General  of  the 
Agency,  Dr.  Sigvard  Eklund,  has  been  carrying  on  to  that  end. 

I should  also  like  to  add  that  my  delegation  attaches  particular 
importance  to  the  contents  of  operative  paragraph  3 of  the  draft 
resolution,  which  draws  the  attention  of  the  international  sources  of 
finance  to  the  need  for  them  to  adopt  criteria  and  conditions  for 
fihondng;/nudear  in;  the  future,  bearing  in  mind — and  here 

I quote  the  words  of  the  draft— ‘not  only  the  immediate  benefits 
from  initial  projects  but  also  the  long-term  contributions  that  such 
projects  could  make  to  developing, countries”. 


* A/C.1/PV.1718,  pp.  32-41. 

3 Pt.  A of  G.  A.  resolution  2605  (XXIV)  , post,  pp.  723-725. 
8 Pt;  B of  6.  A.  resolution  2605  (XXIV) , post,  pp.  725-727. 
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That  is  quite  in  keeping  with  what  my  .delegation  has  already 
stated  in  the  Committee,  and  particularly  in  the  speech,  we  made 
oil  18  November  of  this  year,  when  we  expressed  our  conviction  that 
with  regard  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  efforts  shoul 1 be 
made  to  ensure  that  this  energy  will  be  utilized  to  reduce  the 
economic  and  social  abyss  separating  those  people  which,  figura- 
tively speaking,  are  termed  the  peoples  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
from  the  peoples  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  that  it  will  not 
be  erroneously,  conceived  of  as  service  to  be  given  following  a strictly 
commercial  criterion. 

With  regard  to  draft  resolution  A/C.1/L.502,  as  the  representative 
of  the  United  States- has  already  pointed  out,  thanks  to  prolonged 
preparatory  work  of  negotiation  in  which  a number  of  delegations 
participated — and  many  of  them  last  year  held  divergent  views— it 
has  finally  been  possible;  to  arrive  at  a text  that  has  earned  the 
approval  of  all  those  delegations,  a text  whose  conciliatory  nature 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  delegation  of  the  United  States,  for 
example,  has  seen  fit  to  co-sponsor  it  whilst  nevertheless  maintaining 
in  certain  aspects  the  views  that  it  adduced  last  year.  The  same 
applies  to  the  delegation  of  Mexico,  and  Mexico,,  too,  is  a co- 
sponsor of  this  draft  resolution.  But  this  must  not  be  taken  as 
implying  that  we  have  yielded  the  position  which  we  have  con- 
stantly held  on  the  fundamental  i^ues. 

Incidentally^I  would  say  that  to  deal  with  this  matter  there  were 
what  I would  term  two  main  alternatives : the  one  which  ultimately 
culminated  in  this  draft  resolution  jointly  submitted,  aiid  the  other, 
which  was  followed  last  year,;  namely  two  groups  of  States  Mem-  . 
bers  of  the  United  Nations  working  along  parallel  though  separate 
lines  and  endeavouring  to  ensure  that  their  point  of:  view  would 
prevail. 

For  example,  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  said  a few 
moments  ago  that  the  Secretary-General,  in  fulfilment  of  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  last  year,  had  already  prepared  a report  that  lias  been 
submitted  to  us.  That  is  a fact  and  that  report  will  bo  found  in  docu- 
ment A/7687.  But  I would  take  the  liberty,  with  regard  to  this 
matter,  of  reminding  the  members  of  the  Committee  that  in  the 
statement  I made  on  18  November,  to  which  I referred  a few  mo- 
ments ago,  I mentioned  the  fact  that  slightly  more  than  one-third 
of  the  members  consulted  had  replied  to  the  circular  of  the  Secretary- 
General.  Furthermore,  I pointed  out  that  a major  portion  of  the 
replies  received  were  limited  to  expressing  approval  or  support  of 
the  idea  of  there  being  set  up  an  international  service  of  this  nature, 
that  the  majority  Of  the  others  did  not  give  a reply  on  what,  in  our 
opinion,  should:  be  termed  the  fundamental  and  basic  aspect  of  the 
whole  question. 

I also  said  that  to  overcome  that  difficulty  it  might  be  helpful 
if  we  asked  the  Secretary-General  to  carry  out  a new  survey— this 
time  not  on  such  a wide  subject  as  the  first,  but  narrowed  down 
to  a series  of  specific  questions  that  would  allow  us  to  elucidate  the 
mews  of  many  Governments  on  basic  problems  that  would'  have  to 
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be  solved  so  that  the  service  might  adequately  serve  the  ends  we 
seek,  which  are — as  the  preamble  to  last  year’s  resolution  so  cogently 
stated— to  ensure  the  existence  of  a multilateral  organ,  so  that  : 

“.  ....  the  potential  benefits  of  any  peaceful  application  of  nuclear 
explosions  might  be  made  available,  with  due  consideration  for  the 
needs  of  the  developing  areas  of  the  world.” 4 

Since  tha^  alternative  failed  to  gain  support  among  those  States 
whose  views  last  year  differed  from  those  of  the  co-sponsors  of  the 
draft  resolution  which  finally  became  a General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion* there  was  a further  alternative.  It  was,  as  I said,  the  alterna- 
tive that  was  followed  and  that  finally  led  to  the  present  draft 
resolution. 

With  regard  to  those  points  on  which  there  is  common  Understand- 
ing, it  was  decided  to  include  them  in  a clear-cut  and  unambiguous 
way,  in  the  operative  parts  of  the  draft  resolution.  Those  aspects 
will  be  found  in  paragraphs  i*  2, 3,  4 and  5. 

> With  regard  to  the  other  points,  instead  of  trying  to  arrive  at  a 
single  solution  that  might  receive  general  approval  at  this  session — 
which  seemed  to  be  unfeasible  at  the  time— it  was  decided  to  let 
time  do  its  work,  as  the  wise  adage  has  it,  and  leave  the  matter 
open.  We  have,  therefore,  invited  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  in  paragraph  6 : 

. . to  submit^to  the  Secretary-General,  not  later  than  1 October 
1970’’— this  is  in  order  to  give  Governments  time  for  study — “a 
special  report  on  the  progress  of  its  further  studies  and  activities  in 
t|iis  field’’— that1  is,  the  field  of  the  draft  resolution— ‘to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-fifth  session.” 

We  have  also  stressed  in  paragraph  7— and  this  is  a matter  of 
specific  importance  to  my  delegation — the  fact  that  “the  nature  and 
contents  of  the  special  international  agreement  or  agreements  to  be 
concluded  pursuant  to.  the  provisions  of  article  V of  the  Treaty 
on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  ® will  remain  open 
foie  appropriate  consideration  and  will  be  the  subject  of  further 
consultations”: 

Finally,  in  paragraph  8 this  draft  resolution  would  request  the 
Secretary-General  to  include  in  the  agenda  of  the  next  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  an  item  with  the  same  title  as  that  which  it 
had  last  year  and  which  iit  has  in  this  year’s  agenda. 

It  was  all  those  reasons  that  led  my  delegation  to  participate 
happily  in  the  joint  undertakings  that  have  led  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  draftresolution  A/C.l/Ii.502j  which  in  no  way,  as  I have 
said,  modifies  the  opinion  that  the  Mexican  Government  transmitted 
on  28  April;  1969  to  the  Director-General  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  on  this  specific  question.  Nor  has  it  affected 
the  views  which  the  Foreign  Office  of  my  country  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  and  which  can  be  found 
oh  pages  25  to  28  of  document  A/7678. 

We  belie  ve  that  when,  next  year,  this  Committee  takes  up  the 


* Documenta  on  jDisam<iment,1968,  p.  S00. 
s /Mi.,  pp.  461-466. 
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item  mentioned  in  paragraph  8 we  may  have  more  information  and 
more  facts  that  will  allow  us  to  arrive  at  conclusions  acceptable 
to  all  and  with  a greater  knowledge  of  the  subject  regarding  what 
has  been  done  and  what  is  feasible  or  desirable  for  the  future. 

Argentine  Working  Paper  Introduced  in  the  First  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly:  Changes  in  the  Draft 
Sea-Bed  Treaty,  December  11, 1969 1 

Article  I 

1.  The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty  undertake  not  to  emplant 

or  emplace  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil 
thereof  beyond  a sea-bed  zone  as  defined  in  article  II  any  objects 
with  nuclear  weapons  or  any  other  types  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  as  well  as  structures,  launching  installations  or  any 
other  facilities  specifically  designed  for  storing,  testing  or  using 
such  weapons.  . 

2.  The  undertakings  of  paragraph  1 of  this  article  shall  also 

apply  to  the  sea-bed  zone  referred  to  in  the  same  paragraph,  except 
that  with  respect  to  such  area  of  the  sea-bed  they  shall  not  apply  i 

to  the  coastal  State  or  to  the  sea-bed  beneath  its  territorial  waters.  j 

3.  The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty  undertake  not  to  assist,  en-  j 

courage  or  induce  any  State  to  commit  actions  prohibited  by  this  i 

Treaty  and  not  to  participate  in  any  other  way  in  such  actions.  j 

' ' | 

Article  II 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Treaty  the  outer  limit  of  the  sea-bed 
zone  referred  to  in  article  I shall  be  coterminous  with  the  twelve- 
mile  outer  limit  of  the  zone  referred  to  in  Part  II  of  the  Convention 
on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone,  signed  in  Geneva 
on  29  April  1958, 2 and  shall  be  measured  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Part  I,  Section  II,  of  that  Convention  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  international  law. 

Article  IV 

Nothing  in  this  Treaty  shall  be  interpreted  as  supporting  or 
prejudicing  the  position  of  any  State  Party  with  respect  to  existing 
international  Conventions,  including  the  1958  Convention  on  the 
Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone,  or  with  respect  to  rights 
or  claims  which  such  State  Party  may  assert,  or  with  respect  to 
recognition  or  non-recognition  of  rights  or  claims  asserted  by  any 
other  State,  related  to  waters  off  its  coasts;  including  inter  alia 
territorial  seas  and  contiguous  zones,  or  to  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean 
floor,  including  continental  shelves. 


1 A/C. 1/997.  Dec.  11, 1969.  The  draft  treaty  appears  ante,  pp.  507-509. 
2 15  UST 1606. 
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Statement  by  the  Argentine  Representative  (Ruda)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Sea-Bed  and 
Ocean  Floor,  December  11, 1969 1 

Despite  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  my  delegation  wishes  formally 
to  put  before  the  Committee  the  working  paper  that  was  cir- 
culated by  the  Secretariat  in  document  A/O.l /997,  referring  to 
articles  I and  II  of  the  draft  treaty  on  the  prohibition  of  the  em- 
placement of  nuclear  weapons  arid  other  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion oil  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof.2 

This  document  is  the  result  of  intensive  consultations,  and  we 
believe  it  reflects  the  observations  voiced  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
in  this  Committee,  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  the  treaty. 

I shall  not  go  on  to  explain  the  differences  that  exist  between 
those  texts  we  are  putting  before  the  Committee  and  the  texts  of 
articles  I and  II  of  the  draft  treaty  submitted  by  the  Co-Chairmen 
of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  which  appear 
in  annex  A of  document  A/7741;3 

Paragraph  1 of  article  I introduces  a substantial  modification 
with  regard  to  the  Co-Chairmen’s  original  document.  In  fact,  the 
concept  of  the  super-adjacent  waters  adopted  in  that  document, 
whose  legal  consequences  we  criticized  when  we  commented  on  the 
draft  treaty,  has  now  been  replaced  by  another  wording  which  is 
more  in  keeping  with  the  true  nature  and  the  aims  of  the  instrument, 
as  we  see  it.  The  reference  to  the  “maximum  contiguous  zone”  in  the 
definition  of  the  zone  to  be  covered  by  this  instrument  has  been 
eliminated,  and  in  its  stead  we  introduce  the  concept  of  the  sea-bed 
zone  as  the  logical  consequence  of  the  geographical  region  covered 
by  the  draft  treaty.  The  new  view,  furthermore,  is  of  a technical 
character  which  is  strictly  limited  to  the  draft  treaty,  without  any 
type  of  the  legal  aspect  of  the  law  of  the  sea  being  able  to  be 
excluded  from  it.  This,  beyond  any  doubt,  is  the  best  solution  to  that 
condition  of  the  non-armament  measures  which  the  treaty  seeks. 

In  paragraph  2 of  article  I,  we  also  make  mention  of  the  “sea- 
bed zone”  instead  of  “contiguous  zone”.  Apart  from  this  change,  no 
other  modification  has  been  introduced  that  might  in  any  way  af- 
fect the  application  of  this  provision  as  contained  in  the  co-Chair- 
men’s  draft. 

Paragraph  3 of  article  I is  the  same  as  it  appeared  in  the  original 
draft,  since  it  presents  no  difficulty  to  those  delegations  which  have 
expressed  any  doubt  on  the  subject  dealt  with  in  our  working  paper. 

Article  II  reflects  the  substantive  change  introduced  in  article  I, 
paragraph  1,  on  the  nature  of  the  zone  over  which  the  treaty  is  to  bo 
applied.  "What  the  next  text  seeks  is  to  set  the  outside  limit  of  the 
sea-bed  zone  referred  to  in  article  I and  is  exclusively  limited  to 


1 A/C.l/PV.  1722,  pp.  87-92. 

2 The  Argentine  working  paper  appears  s«pra. 

3 Ante,  pp.  507-509. 
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quoting  various  provisions  of  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on  the 
Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone 4 and  does  so  in  order  to 
define  the  configuration  of  the  sea-bed  and  to  provide  a form  of 
measurement  that  will  allow  us  to  establish  the  zone  of  application 
and,  therefore,  the  geographical  surface  over  which  these  commit- 
ments provided  for  in  the  treaty  will  apply.  By  this  procedure,  we 
believe  we  shall  avoid  a very  extensive  and  difficult  transcription  of 
the  criteria  and  yardstick  to  be  used  in  measurement. 

In  order  to  ratify  and  prove  the  clearly  incidental  nature  of  the 
reference  to  the  Geneva  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the 
Contiguous  Zone  and  thus  ensure  that  the  differing  positions  of 
States  Members  will  not  be  affected  by  such  reference,  the  clause 
that  appears  in  article  II,  paragraph  2,  of  the  co-Chairmen’s  draft 
is  expanded  to  make  it  more  comprehensive.  We  believe  that  this 
can  be  obtained  by  introducing  some  necessary  additions  in  the  pres- 
ent wording  and  inserting  this  new  norm  in  a new  article,  following 
the  substantive  provisions  of  the  treaty,  as  article  IV. 

With  regard  to  the  additions  contained  in  this  new  article,  I should 
like  to  point  out  that  they,  top,  meet  the  principle  that  a non- 
armament measure  should  not  adopt  criteria  or  formulas  that  might 
produce  juridical  consequences  on  subjects  touching  upon  the  law  of 
the  sea.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  first  part  of  the  text  adds  the 
phrase  “with  regard  to  existing  international  conventions’ —in  the 
plural— “including  the  1958  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and 
the  Contiguous  Zone”.  As  I have  pointed  out  previously,  this  ex- 
press reference  to  the  Geneva  Convention  is  intended  to  reiterate 
that  principle  with  respect  to  the  only  convention  that  is  mentioned 
by  name  in  the  draft  treaty,  and  does  so  only  to  determine  the 
limit  of  the  sea-bed  zone  mentioned  in  Article  I.  Also,  in  order  to 
avoid  any  erroneous  interpretation  regarding  the  strictly  non-arma- 
ment nature  of  the  treaty,  we  have  included  the  phrases:  “includ- 
ing, inter  alia , territorial  seas  and  contiguous  zones”  and  “including 
continental  shelves”. 

We  believe  that,  with  the  additions  I have  mentioned  and  the 
change  in  the  location  of  this  sentence,  we  shall  ratify  the  sense 
when  we  introduce  amendments  in  articles  I and  II  of  the  draft 
treaty  and,  in  more  general  terms,  we  shall  avoid  prejudging  for 
or  against  the  position  of  any  State  Member  on  the  entire  question 
of  the  law  of  the  sea. 

When  formally  submitting  the  working  paper  contained  in  docu- 
ment A/C.l/997,  to  this  Committee,  my  delegation  is  convinced  that 
it  represents  an  adequate  solution  to  the  legal  difficulties  to  which 
the  original  draft  treaty  submitted  by  the  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  gave  rise  and,  at  the  same 
time,  does  not  in  any  way  disturb  the  very  delicate  political 
balance  achieved  in  the  negotiations  that  culminated  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  draft  treaty  which  is  before  the  Committee. 

For  all  these  reasons,  my  delegation  hopes  that  our  working 
paper  will  be  given  an  affirmative  response,  not  only  by  the  co- 


^ 16  UST 1606. 
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sponsors  of  the  draft,  but  by  the  other  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  as  well. 

I wish  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  haying  allowed  me  to 
submit  this  working  paper  to  the  Committee  at  this  very  late  hour. 

Statement  by  the  United  States  Representative  (Leonard) 
to  the  First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Sea-Bed 
and  Ocean  Floor,  December  11, 1969 1 

I should  like  to  take  this  opportunity,  as  we  approach  the  close 
of  our  discussion,  to  introduce  the  draft  resolution  contained  in 
document  A/C.1/L.512,  which  at  the  last  count  was  being  co- 
sponsored by  some  thirty-four  delegations. 

In  its  operative  paragraphs,  this  draft  resolution : 

Welcomes  the  submission  to  this  Assembly,  of  the  ‘Draft  Treaty  on  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof  . . . 

Calls  upon  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  ...  to  continue 
its  work  on  this  subject, 

taking  into  account  the  proposals  and  suggestions  made  here.2 

Our  attitude  with  respect  to  this  prospective  treaty  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  that  it  should  be  broadly  acceptable  and 
should  serve  the  interests  of  all  members  of  this  Committee.  For 
this  reason,  we  have  sought  painstakingly  to  find  appropriate  ways 
to  accommodate  the  views  expressed  by  other  delegations,  first  in 
Geneva  at  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
and  later  in  this  Committee,  with  respect  to  possible  amendments 
to  the  initial  draft  text  that  was  agreed  upon  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Soviet  Union  arid  the  United  States  and  tabled  in  Geneva  on 
7 October.3  As  will  be  recalled,  certain  amendments  proposed  by 
members  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  were 
incorporated  on  30  October  in  the  text  which  appears  as  annex  A 
of  that  Committee’s  report.4  Other  amendments  have  been  put  for- 
ward in  working  papers,  which  have  been  circulated  and  com- 
mented on  here  in  the  First  Committee,  most  recently  just  now  by 
the  representative  of  Argentina.  These  suggestions  and  amend- 
ments are  being  given  careful  attention  by  my  Government  and 
will  be  important  elements  in  our  deliberations  when  we  resume 
work  in  Geneva. 

Since  the  genesis  of  the  idea  of  banning  the  arms  race  from  the 
sea-bed,  there  has  been  no  question  but  that  a treaty  to  promote 
that  objective  should  and  would  also  promote  the  common  interest 
of  mankind  in  the  progress  of  the  exploration  and  use  of  the  sea- 


i A/C.1/PV.1722,  pp.  93-97. 

3 Substantially  identical  with  pt.  F of  G.A.  resolution  2602  (XXIV) , post,  p.  715. 

8 Ante,  pp.  473-475. 

4 Ante,  pp.  507-509. 
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bed  and  ocean  floor  for  peaceful  purposes.  In  this  regard,  we  have 
viewed  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  as  a necessary- 
complement  to  the  important  work  of  the  sea-bed  Committee,  which 
was  established  through  resolution  2467  (XXIII)  of  21  December 
1968.®  During  the  past  year,  while  in  New  York,  the  sea-bed  Com- 
mittee pursued  its  twin  goals  of  establishing  a set  of  legal  principles 
governing  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  sea-bed  beyond 
the  limits  of  national  jurisdiction  and  creating  the  framework  of  an 
eventual  international  regime  for  this  area,  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  pressed  forward  with  the  elaboration  of  the  draft 
treaty  which  has  been  discussed  in  this  Committee. 

Considerable  work  has  gone  into  this  draft  treaty,  and  we  par- 
ticularly appreciate  the  constructive  spirit  arid  helpful  suggestions 
of  members  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
during  the  most  intense  phase  of  the  negotiations  in  Geneva  in 
October.  The  product  of  these  labours  ■was  the  revised  draft  of 
30  October.  This  work  over  the  past  year  in  Geneva  also  provided 
the  basis  for  the  wide-ranging  discussion  and  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  draft  that  has  taken  place  in  the  course  of  our  consideration  of 
disarmament  questions  here  during  the  past  month.  The  records  of 
these  discussions  will,  we  are  confident,  enable  us,  on  our  return 
to  Geneva,  to  develop  a treaty  text  that  will  be  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  members  of  the  First  Committee  when  it  next  considers  the 
matter. 

Let  me  briefly  reiterate  what,  in  our  view,  the  purpose  of  this 
treaty  should  be.  By  preventing  a nuclear  arms  race  on  the  sea-bed, 
it  will  serve  the  universal  aims  of  maintaining  world  peace,  reducing 
international  tensions,  and  strengthening  friendly  relations  among 
States.  Moreover,  the  treaty  will  represent  an  important  step  towards 
the  exclusion  of  the  sea-bed  from  the  arms  race.  In  the  wider  con- 
text of  disarmament,  we  recognize  that  the  draft  sea-bed  treaty  rep- 
resents a limited  step,  but  one  that  is  eminently  worthwhile,  i need 
hardily  recall  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  the  note  struck  by 
Ambassador  Yost  here  on  17  November,  when  he  observed  that  it  is 
already  feasible  to  emplace  nuclear  weapons  on  the  sea-bed,  an  ac- 
tion which,  in  the  absence  of  an  effective  treaty  prohibition,  might 
have  certain  military  advantages.6  The  conclusion  of  a treaty  would 
not  only  forestall  this  danger,  but  would  also  contribute  greatly  to 
ensuring  that  the  vast  potential  of  the  sea-bed  will  remain  available 
for  peaceful  economic  exploitation  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

Our  delegation  has  listened  with  care — which,  as  we  indicated  at 
the  outset,  was  our  intention — to  the  comments,  the  proposals  and 
the  suggestions  made  here.  We  are  prepared  to  undertake  such 
changes  as  seem  to  be  called  for,  in  order  to  meet  the  legitimate 
concerns  of  the  international  community.  We  shall  return  to  the 
task  in  Geneva  with  this  mission  in  mind,  and  we  shall  strive  to 
produce  the  best  possible  text,  taking  full  account  of  the  comments 
which  have  been  made  here. 


8 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  802-808. 
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Statement  by  the  Soviet  Representative  (Roshchin)  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly:  Sea-Bed  and 
Ocean  Floor,  December  1 1 , 1969 1 

The  Soviet  delegation  would  like  to  make  a brief  statement  in  con- 
nexion with,  the  consideration  in  the  First  Committee  of  the  item  on 
a draft  treaty  prohibiting  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  oh  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor 
and  the  subsoil  thereof,  as  well  as  in  connexion  with  the  draft 
resolution  now  submitted  to  the  First  Committee  in  the  name  of 
thirty-four,  delegations.2 * 

The  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  this  question  is  well  known. 
It  has.  many  times  been  set  out  in  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
and  in  our  statements  here  in  the  First  Committee  on  17  November 
this  year.?  We  are  glad  to  note  the  great  interest  in  the  draft  treaty 
prohibiting  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  on  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil 
thereof.4  We  consider  that  the  conclusion  of  such  a treaty  would 
certainly  have  a great  constructive  influence.  It  would  prevent  the 
use  of  the  sea-bed  for  emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 
It  would  show  that  States  are  able  to  decide  together  questions  re- 
lating to  the  curtailment  of  the  arms  race.  Undoubtedly,  the  con- 
clusion of  such  an  agreement  would  also  be  conducive  to  an  easing 
of  international  tension. 

The  fact  that  both  the  idea  of  concluding  such  a treaty  and  the 
main  content  of  that  draft  treaty  were  welcomed  by  delegations  of 
Member  States,  makes  it  possible  to  hope  that  there  will  be  speedy 
progress  towards  the  conclusion  of  such  a treaty. 

The  Soviet  delegation  expresses  its  gratitude  to  representatives  of 
States  which  have  taken  part  Jm  the  very  exhaustive  and  useful 
debate  held  in  the  First  Committee  on  this  matter.  We  also  express 
our  gratitude  to  delegations  which  took  part  in  the  elaboration  of 
the  draft  resolution  which  is  now  under  consideration.  We  con- 
sider that  consideration  in  the  General  Assembly  of  this  question 
will  serve  the  interests  of  all  countries  and  that  it  will  facilitate 
the  solution  of  the  task  of  excluding  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor 
from  the  sphere  of  the  arms  race.  We  consider  that  the  remarks 
made  by  many  delegations  on  the  draft  treaty  were  most  construc- 
tive and  useful;  They  will  help  us  to  carry  out  successfully  our 
work  on  the  text  of  the  draft  treaty.  We  think  that  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely urgent  matter  and  we  hope  that  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  will  deal  with  it  at  its  next  session 
so  that  the  elaboration  of  the  text  of  the  draft  treaty  could  be 
concluded  speedily  and  the  draft  treaty  be  presented  to  the  General 
Assembly  which  would  allow  the  treaty  prohibiting  the  emplace- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the 


1 A/C.1/PV.1722,  pp.  101-102. 

2 Substantially  identical  with  pt.  F of  G.A.  resolution  2602  (XXIV) , post, 
p.  715. 

8 Ante,  pp.  546-556. 

4 Ante,  pp.  507-509. 
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sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  to  be  concluded  and  thus  be  added  to  the 
international  instruments  relating  to  disarmament. 

That  is  why  thirty-four  delegations  submitted  the  draft  resolution 
on  the  sea-bed  in  document  A/C.1/L.512.  We  express  the  hope  that 
this  draft  will  be  widely  supported  in  the  Committee. 

We  refer  to  the  amendment  now  submitted  by  the  representative 
of  Ceylon;  in  the  name  of  the  delegation  of  the  USSR,  we  should 
like  to  state  that  we  agree  to  accept  that  amendment.  I am  not 
empowered  to  speak  in  the  name  of  all  co-sponsors  of  this  draft 
resolution,  since  we  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  all 
of  them,  but  we  should  like  to  state  that  we  consulted  on  the  matter 
with  a good  number  of  the  cosponsors  and  that  all  delegations 
consulted  by  us  expressed  their  agreement  to  accepting  the  amend- 
ment introduced  by  the  representative  of  Ceylon.13 

As  to  the  arguments  put  forward  by  the  representative  of  Argen- 
tina, I should  Tike  to  draw  his  attention,  and  that  of  all  representa- 
tives in  the  First  Committee,  to  the  fact  that  operative  paragraph 
2 of  resolution  A/C.1/L.512  provides  that  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  should  take  into  accoimt  all  proposals 
and  suggestions  made  at  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  its 
work.  Thus,  we  have  every  reason— on  the  basis  of  the  draft  resolu- 
tion presented  in  the  First  Committee — to  assure  the  representa- 
tive of  Argentina  that  the  ideas  put  forward  in  his  working  docu- 
ment will  be  taken  into  account  during  future  work  on  the  draft 
treaty  on  the  sea-bed,  in  full  consonance  with  the  draft  resolution 
which  is  now  before  the  Committee. 


General  Assembly  Resolution  2602  (XXIV);  Question  of 
General  and  Complete  Disarmament,  December  16, 
1969*  1 

A2 


The  General  Asse?nbly, 


5 Ceylon,  supported  by  Chile,  Kuwait,  and  Malta,  proposed  to  add  the  words 
“as  well  as  the  suggestions  made  during  the  special  session  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  beyond  the  Limits  of 
National  Jurisdiction”  to  the  third  preambular  par.  This  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  co-sponsors  and  incorporated  into  the  resolution  approved  by  the 
G.A* 

1 A/RES/2602  (XXIV),  Jan.  21,  1970.  The  votes  on  the  several  parts  of  the 
resolution  are  indicated  below. 

2 Pt  A was  adopted  in  the  plenary  G.A.  by  a vote  of  82  to  0,  with  37  absten- 
tions. The  First  Committee  vote  (Dee.  9)  was  67  to  0,  with  40  abstentions: 

.For— Afghanistan,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Burma,  Burundi,  Ceylon,  Chad, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cyprus,  Dahomey,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Guatemala,  Guyana,  Honduras,  India,  Indonesia, 
Iran,  Ireland,  Israel,  Ivory  Coast,  Jamaica,  Jordan,  Kenya.  Kuwait.  Lebanon. 
Libya,  Malaysia,  Maldives,  Mali,  Mauritania,  Mexico,  Morocco,  Nepal,  Nica- 
ragua, Niger,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Peru,  Philippines,  Romania,  Rwanda, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Senegal,  Singapore,  Somalia,  Spain,  Sudan,  Sweden,  Thailand, 
Togo,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Tunisia,  Uganda,  U.A.R.,  United  Republic  of  Tan- 
zania, Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia,  Zambia. 
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Recalling  its  resolution  2456D  (XXIII)  of  20  December  1968,* *  3 
Noting  with  satisfaction  that,  on  17  November  1969,  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United 
States  of  America  initiated  bilateral  negotiations  bn  the  limitation 
of  offensive  and  defensive  strategic  nuclear- weapon  systems, 
Expressing  the  hope  that  these  negotiations  will'  bring  about 
early  and  positive  results  which  would  pave  the  way  for  further 
efforts  in  the  field  of  nuclear  disarmament, 

Convinced  of  the  necessity  for  creating  the  most  favourable  condi- 
tions for  the  achievement  of  that  aim, 

Appeals  to  the  Governments  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  the  United  States  of  America  to  agree,  as  an  urgent 
preliminary  measure,  on  a moratorium  oh  further  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  new  offensive  and  defensive  strategic  nuclear- weapon 
systems. 


B4 5 


The  General  Assembly , 

Recalling  its  resolution  1660  (XVI)  of  28  November  1961  on  the 
question  of  disarmament,® 

Recalling  further  its  resolution  1722  (XVI)  of  20  December  1961 
On  the  same  question  by  which  the  General  Assembly  endorsed  the 
agreement  reached  on,  the  composition  of  a Disarmament  Committee, 
the  membership  of  which  was  as  follows : Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Burma, 
Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia,  France,  India,  Italy,  Mexico, 
Nigeria,  Poland,  Romania,  Sweden,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, United  Arab  Republic,  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  and  United  States  of  America,6 

Bearing  in  mind  that  in  the  debates  of  the  First  Committee 
during  the  twenty-third  session,  attention  -was  drawn  to  the  con- 
venience of  enlarging  the  composition  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament  in  order  to  make  it  more  representative  of 
the  international  community, 

Noting  that  the  representatives  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  the  United  States  of  America  have  reached  agree- 
ment on  the  inclusion  of  eight  additional  members,  who  have  al- 
ready been  participating  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee,7 


Against — None. 

Abstaining — Algeria,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Byelorussian 
S.S.R.,  Cameroon,  Canada,  Central  African  Republic,  China,  Congo  (Democratic 
Republic  of),  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Greece,  Hun- 
gary, Iceland,  Italy,  Japan,  Laos,  Liberia,  Madagascar,  Malta,  Mauritius,  Mon- 
golia, Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Poland,  Portugal,  South  Africa, 
Swaziland,  Syria,  Turkey,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  U.K.,  U.S. 

3 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  800-801. 

4 Pt.  B was  approved  by  a vote  of  113  to  0,  with  6 abstentions  (Algeria,  China, 
Cuba,  France,  Iraq,  Malawi). 

5 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1961,  pp.  677-67S. 

« Ibid.,  pp.  741-742. 

7 Argentina,  Hungary,  Japan,  Mongolia,  Morocco,  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  Yugo- 
slavia. 
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Recognizing  that  all  States  have  a deep  interest  in  disarmament 
negotiations, 

1.  Endorses  the  agreement  that  has  been  reached  on  the  title  and 
on  the  following  composition  of  the  “Conference  of  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament” : Argentina,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Burma,  Canada, 
Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia,  France,  Hungary,  India,  Italy,  Japan, 
Mexico,  Mongolia,  Morocco,  Netherlands,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Poland, 
Romania,  Sweden,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United 
Arab  Republic,  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  United  States  of  America  and  Yugoslavia; 

2.  Welcomes  the  eight  new  members  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament; 

3.  Expresses  its  conviction  that  to  effect  any  change  in  the  compo- 
sition rf  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  specified 
in  paragraph  1 above,  the  procedure  followed  at  the  sixteenth  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  should  be  observed ; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  continue  to  render  the  neces- 
sary assistance  and  provide  the  necessary  services  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

C8 


TheGeneral  Assembly, 

Noting  with  grave  concern  that  among  the  possible  effects  of 
radiological  warfare  could  be  the  destruction  of  mankind, 

Aware  that  radiological  warfare  may  be  conducted  both  by  maxi- 
mizing the  radioactive  effects  of  nuclear  explosions  and  through  the 
use  of  radioactive  agents  independently  of  nuclear  explosions, 

1.  Invites  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to 
consider,  without  prejudice  to  existing  priorities,  effective  methods 
of  control  against  the  use  of  radiological  methods  of  warfare  con- 
ducted independently  of  nuclear  explosions; 

2.  Recommends  that  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament consider,  in  the  context  of  nuclear  arms  control  negotia- 
tions, the  need  for  effective  methods  of  control  of  nuclear  weapons 
that  maximize  radioactive  effects ; 

3.  Requests  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to 
inform  the  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-fifth  session  of  the  results 
of  its  consideration  of  this  subject. 

D9 


The  General  Assembly , 

Noting  that  continued  scientific  and  technological  advancement 
creates  new  opportunities  for  the  application  of  science  and  tech- 
nology both  for  peaceful  and  for  military  purposes, 

Noting  the  rapid  development  of  laser  technology,  which  is  be- 
coming increasingly  important  in  many  civilian  and  military  fields, 


8Pt.  C was  adopted  by  a vote  of  79  to  0,  with  37  abstentions.  The  U.S. 
hstained, 

0 pt.  D was  adopted  by  a vote  of  72  to  0,  with  44  abstentions.  The-  U.S.  abstained. 
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Concerned  at  the  possible  military  applications  of  laser  tech- 
nology, 

Recommends  that  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment give  consideration,  without  prejudice  to  existing  priorities, 
to  the  implications  of  the  possible  military  applications  of  laser 
technology. 


The  General  Assembly , 

Reaffirming  its  resolution  1378  (XIV)  of  20  November  1959,  in 
which  it  considered  that  the  question  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament was  the  most  important  one  facing  the  world  today,* 11 

Reaffirming  further  the  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  attainment  of  disarmament, 

Recalling  its  resolution  1722  (XVI)  of  20  December  1961,  by 
which  it  welcomed  the  joint  statement  of  agreed  principles  for  dis- 
armament negotiations  submitted  on  20  September  1961  by  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United  States  of 
America,12  and  reaffirming  the  recommendation  that  further  dis- 
armament negotiations  be  based  on  those  principles, 

Recalling  its  resolution  2454  B (XXIII)  of  20  December  1968, 
whereby  it  requested  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament  to  make  renewed  efforts  towards  achieving 
substantial  progress  in  reaching  agreement  on  the  question  of  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  international  control, 
and  to  continue  its  urgent  efforts  to  negotiate  collateral  measures  of 
disarmament,13 

Convinced  that  the  process  of  disarmament  would  be  encouraged 
and  stimulated  by  the  entry  into  force  at  the  earliest  possible  stage 
and  the  strengthening  of  multilateral  international  instruments  in 
the  field  of  disarmament, 

Convinced  that  the  participation  of  all  nuclear  Powers  in  the 
efforts  to  contain  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  reduce  and  eliminate 
all  armaments  is  indispensable  for  a full  measure  of  success  in  these 
efforts, 

Convinced  that  peace  and  security  in  the  world,  like  development, 
are  indivisible,  and  recognizing  the  universal  responsibilities  and 
obligations  in  this  regard, 

Further  convinced  of  the  need  to  pursue  negotiations  in  good 
faith  on  effective  measures  relating  to  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a 
treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict  and  ef- 
fective international  control, 


10  Pt.  E was  adopted  by  a vote  of  104  to  0,  with  13  abstentions  (Bulgaria, 
Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  El  Salvador,  France,  Hungary,  Ala- 
la  wi,  Mongolia,  Poland,  Syria,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.). 

11  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1945-1959,  vol.  II,  p.  1546. 

12  The  G.A.  resolution  may  be  found  ibid.,  1961,  pp.  741-742.  For  the  Joint 
Statement,  see  ibid.,  pp.  430-442. 

la  Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  795-796. 
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Having  received  the  report  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament,14 

Bearing  in  mind  the  grave  dangers  involved  in  the  development 
of  new  nuclear  weapons  through  a spiralling  nuclear  arms  race, 

Believing  that  the  diversion  of  enormous  resources  and  energy, 
human  and  material,  from  peaceful  economic  and  social  pursuits  to 
an  unproductive  and  wasteful  arms  race,  particularly  in  the  nuclear 
field,  places  a great  burden  on  both  the  developing  and  the  de- 
veloped countries, 

Believing  that  the  security  and  the  economic  and  social  well- 
being of  all  countries  would  be  enhanced  as  progress  is  made 
towards  the  goaf  of  general  and  complete  disarmament, 

Reafjifiriing  its  resolution  2499  A (XXIV)  of  31  October  1969,  and 
in  particular  paragraph  9,  in  which  the  General  Assembly  endorsed 
the  call  of  the  Secretary-General  for  the  proclamation  of  a Dis- 
armament Decade,  and,  paragraph  17,  in  which  the  Assembly  ap- 
pealed to  all  Member  States  to  consider  the  possibility  of  signing 
or  ratifying  the  multilateral  international  instruments  in  the  field 
of  disarmament,18 

1.  Declares  the  decade  of  the  1970s  as  a Disarmament  Decade; 

2.  Calls  upon  Governments  to  intensify  without  delay  their  con- 
certed and  concentrated  efforts  for  effective  measures  relating  to  the 
cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nuclear 
disarmament  and  the  elimination  of  other  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, and  for  a treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  under 
strict  and  effective  international  control ; 

3.  Requests  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to 
resume  its  work  as  early  as  possible*  bearing  in  mind  that  the  ulti- 
mate goal  is  general  and  complete  disarmament ; 

4.  Further  requests  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment, whiF  continuing  intensive  negotiations  with  a view  to  reach- 
ing the  widest  possible  agreement  on  collateral  measures,  to  work 
out  at  the  same  time  a comprehensive  programme,  dealing  with  all 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  the  cessation  of  the  arms  race  and  general 
and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  international  control, 
which  would  provide  the  Conference  with  a guideline  to  chart  the 
course  of  its  further  work  and  its  negotiations,  and  to  report  thereon 
to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-fifth  session; 

5.  Decides  to  this  effect  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  all  pertinent  proposals  and 
suggestions  formulated  during  the  debates  on  disarmament,  referring 
to  the  Conference  all  documents  and  records  of  the  meetings  of  the 
First  Committee  relating  to  the  items  on  disarmament ; 

6.  Recommends  fiirtlier  that  consideration  be  given  to  channelling 
a substantial  part  of  the  resources  freed  by  measures  in  the  field  of 
disarmament  to  promote  the  economic  development  of  developing 
countries  and,  in  particular,  their  scientific  and  technological 
progress; 


u Ante,  pp.  517-526. 
16  Not  printed  here. 
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7.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  and  Governments  to  publicize 
the  Disarmament  Decade  by  all  appropriate  means  at  their  disposal 
in  order  to  acquaint  public  opinion  with  its  purposes  and  objectives 
and  with  the  negotiations  and  developments  related  thereto; 

8.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  provide  all  appropriate  fa- 
cilities and  assistance  with  a view  to  furthering  the  fullest  implemen- 
tation of  the  present  resolution. 


The  General  Assembly , 

Recognizing  the  common  interest  of  mankind  in  the  reservation  of 
the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes, 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament 17  and  noting,  with  appreciation  the  work  of  that 
Committee  in  the  elaboration  of  a draft  treaty  on  the  prohibition  of 
the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil 
thereof, 

Noting  the  suggestions  and  proposals  relating  to  the  draft  Treaty 
annexed  to  the  report  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament* which  were  made  during  the  course  of  the  discussion  of 
this  matter  in  the  First  Committee,  as  well  as  the  suggestions 
made  during  the  special  session  of  the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  beyond  the  Limits  of  Na- 
tional Jurisdiction, 

Considering  that  the  prevention  of  a nuclear  arms  race  on  the 
sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  serves  the  interests  of  maintaining  world 
peace*  reducing  international  tensions  and  strengthening  friendly  re- 
lations among  States, 

Convinced  that  the  conclusion  of  a treaty  on  the  prohibition  of 
the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  on  the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil 
thereof  would  constitute  a step  towards  the  exclusion  of  the  sea- 
bed, the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil  thereof  from  the  arms  race, 

1.  Welcomes  the  submission  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  present 
session  of  the  draft  Treaty  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Emplacement 
of  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Other  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  on 
the  Sea-Bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  and  in  the  Subsoil  Thereof,  an- 
nexed to  the  report  of  the  Conference  of  th’e  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament,78 and  the  various  proposals  and  suggestions  made  in 
regard  to  the  draft  Treaty ; 

2.  Calls  upon  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
to  take  into  account  all  the  proposals  and  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  at  the  present  session  of  the  General  Assembly  and  to  con- 
tinue its  work  on  this  subject  so  that  the  text  of  a draft  treaty  can 
be  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  for  its  consideration. 

16  Pt.  F was  adopted  by  a vote  of  116  to  0,  with  4 abstentions  (Cuba,  France, 
Guinea,  Malawi). 

17  Ante,  pp.  517-526. 

“Ante,  pp.  507-509. 
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General  Assembly  Resolution  2603  (XXIV):  Question  of 
Chemical  and  Bacteriological  (Biological)  Weapons, 
December  16,  1969  1 


A 

The  General  Assembly , 

Considering  that  chemical  and  biological  methods  of  warfare 
have  always  been  viewed  with  horror  and  been  justly  condemned 
by  the  international  community, 

Considering  that  these  methods  of  warfare  are  inherently  repre- 
hensible because  their  effects  are  often  uncontrollable  and  unpre- 
dictable and  may  be  injurious  without  distinction  to  combatants 
and  non-combatants,  and  because  any  use  would  entail  a serious 
risk  of  escalation, 

Recalling  that  successive  international  instruments  have  prohibited 
or  sought  to  prevent  the  use  of  such  methods  of  warfare, 

Noting  specifically  in  this  regard  that : 

(а)  The  majority  of  States  then  in  existence  adhered  to  the 
Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating, 
Poisonous  or  Other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  War- 
fare, signed  at  Geneva  on  17  June  1925, 2 

(б)  Since  then,  further  States  have  become  Parties  to  that 
Protocol, 

(c)  Still  other  States  have  declared  that  they  will  abide  by  its 
principles  and  objectives, 

(d)  These  principles  and  objectives  have  commanded  broad  re- 
spect in  the  practice  of  States, 

(e)  The  General  Assembly,  without  any  dissenting  vote,  has 
called  for  the  strict  observance  by  all  States  of  the  principles  and 
objectives  of  the  Geneva  Protocol,3 


1 A/RES/2603  (XXIV),  Jan.  21, 1970.  Pt.  A of  the  resolution  was  adopted  by 
a vote  of  80  to  3,  with  36  abstentions : 

For — Afghanistan,  Algeria,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Burma,  Burundi,  Bye- 
lorussian S.S.R.,  Cameroon,  Central  African  Republic,  Ceylon,  Clmd,  Colombia, 
Congo  (Brazzaville),  Congo  (Democratic  Republic),  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Cyprus, 
Czechoslovakia,  Dahomey,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Equatorial  Guinea, 
Ethiopia,  Finland,  Gabon,  Ghana,  Guatemala,  Guinea,  Guyana,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Hungary,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Ireland,  Ivory  Coast,  Jamaica,  Jordan, 
Kenya,  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Lesotho,  Libya,  Maldives,  Mali,  Mauritania,  Mauritius, 
Mexico,  Mongolia,  Morocco,  Nepal,  Niger,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Peru, 
Poland,  Romania,  Rwanda,  Saudi  Arabia,  Senegal,  Somalia,  Southern  Yemen, 
Spain,  Sudan,  Sweden*  Syria,  Togo,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Uganda,  Ukrainian 
S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  U.A.R.,  United  Republic  of  Tanzania,  Upper  Volta,  Yemen, 
Yugoslavia. 

Against — Australia,  Portugal,  U.S. 

Abstaining — Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Denmark,  El 
Salvador,  France,  Greece,  Iceland,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Laos,  Liberia,  Luxem- 
bourg, Madagascar,  Malawi,  Malaysia,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua, 
Norway,  Paraguay,  Philippines,  Sierra  Leone,  Singapore,  South  Africa,  Swazi- 
land, Thailand,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  U.K.,  Uruguay,  Venezuela. 

Pt  B was  approved  120  to  0,  with  one  abstention. 

a Post,  PP-  764-765. 

3 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1S66,  pp.  70S-799. 
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t # , 

( Recognizing  therefore , in  the  light  of  all  the  above  circum- 

i stances,  that  the  Geneva  Protocol  embodies  the  generally  recognized 

| rules  of  international  law  prohibiting  the  use  in  international  armed 

\ conflicts  of  all  biological  and  chemical  methods  of  warfare,  regard- 

| less  of  any  technical  developments, 

[ Mindful  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General,  prepared  with  the 

I assistance  of  the  Group  of  Consultant  Experts,  appointed  by  him 

* under  General  Assembly  resolution  2454  A (XXIII)  of  20  December 

| 1968, 4 and  entitled  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  ( Biological ) TVea p- 

[ ons  and  the  Effects  of  Their  Possible  Use? 

• Considering  that  this  report  and  the  foreword  to  it  by  the  Secre- 
| tary-General  add  further  urgency  for  an  affirmation  of  these  rules 

and  for  dispelling,  for  the  future,  any  uncertainty  as  to  their  scope 
and,  by  such  affirmation,  to  assure  the  effectiveness  of  the  rules  and 
to  enable  all  States  to  demonstrate  their  determination  to  comply 
with  them, 

Declares  as  contrary  to  the  generally  recognized  rules  of  inter- 
national law,  as  embodied  in  the  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  Other  Gases,  and  of 
Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare,  signed  at  Geneva  on  17  June 
| 1925,  the  use  in  international  armed  conflict  of : 

(a)  Any  chemical  agents  of  warfare — chemical  substances,  whether 
| gaseous,  liquid  or  solid — which  might  be  employed  because  of  their 
direct  toxic  effects  on  man,  animals  or  plants; 

(&)  Any  biological  agents  of  warfare — living  organisms,  what- 
ever their  nature,  or  infective  material  derived  from  them — which 
are  intended  to  cause  disease  or  death  in  man,  animals  or  plants, 
and  which  depend  for  their  effects  on  their  ability  to  multiply  in  the 
person,  animal  or  plant  attacked. 

B 

The  General  Assembly , 

Recalling  its  resolution  2454  A (XXIII)  of  20  December  1968, 

Haring  considered  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General,  entitled 
Chemical  and  Bacteriological  ( Biological ) Weapons  and  the  Effects 
o f Their  Possible  Use, 

Noting  the  conclusions  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  j 

and  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  foreword  to  the  report,  i 

Noting  also  the  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General 
at  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  and  during  ' 

the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  | 

Mindful  of  the  conclusion  of  the  report  that  the  prospects  for  ! 

general  and  complete  disarmament  under  effective  international  con-  ! 

trol  and  hence  for  peace  throughout  the  world  would  brighten 
significantly  if  the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  j 

chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  agents  intended  for  pur- 
poses of  war  were  to  end  and  if  they  were  eliminated  from  all 
military  arsenals, 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition 
of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  Other  Gases, 

4 Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  793-795. 
c Ante,  pp.  264-298. 
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and  of  Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare,  signed  at  Geneva  on 
17  J une  1925, 

Conscious  of  the  need  to  maintain  inviolate  the  Geneva  Protocol 
and  to  ensure  its  universal  applicability, 

Emphasizing  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  achieving  the  earliest 
elimination  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons, 

I 

1.  Reaffimns  its  resolution  2162  B (XXI)  of  5 December  1966° 
and  calls  anew  for  strict  observance  by  all  States  of  the  principles 
and  objectives  of  the  Protocol  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in 
War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  Other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriologi- 
cal Methods  of  Warfare,  signed  at  Geneva  on  17  June  1925 ; 

2.  Invites  all  States  which  have  not  yet  done  so  to  accede  to  or 
ratify  the  Geneva  Protocol  in  the  course  of  1970  in  commemoration 
of  the  forty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  signing  and  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  United  Nations ; 

II 

1.  Welcomes  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  as  an  authorita- 
tive statement  on  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons 
and  the  effects  of  their  possible  use,  and  expresses  its  appreciation 
to  the  Secretary-General  and  to  the  consultant  experts  who  assisted 
him; 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  publicize  the  report  in  as 
many  languages  as  is  considered  desirable  and  practicable,  making 
use  of  the  facilities  of  the  United  Nations  Office  of  Public 
Information; 

3.  Recommends  to  all  Governments  the  wide  distribution  of 
the  report  so  as  to  acquaint  public  opinion  with  its  contents,  and 
invites  the  specialized  agencies,  intergovernmental  organizations  and 
national  and  international  non-governmental  organizations  to  use 
their  facilities  to  make  the  report  widely  known; 

4.  Recommends  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  to  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  as  a basis  for  its  further 
consideration  of  the  elimination  of  chemical  and  bacteriological 
(biological)  weapons; 

III 

1.  Takes  note  of  the  draft  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Development,  Production  and  Stockpiling  of  Chemical  and  Bac- 
teriological (Biological)  Weapons  and  on  the  Destruction  of  such 
Weapons  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  by  the  delegations  of 
Bulgaria,  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary,  Mongolia,  Poland,  Romania,  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics* 7 
and  of  the  draft  Convention  for  the  Prohibition  of  Biological 
Methods  of  Warfare  submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee 


* Documents  on  Disarmament,  1966,  pp.  798-799. 

7 Ante,  pp.  455-457. 
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on  Disarmament  by  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,8  as  well  as  other  proposals ; 

2.  Requests  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
to  give  urgent  consideration  to  reaching  agreement  on  the  prohibi- 
tions and  other  measures  referred  to  in  the  draft  conventions  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  1 above  and  other  relevant  proposals ; 

3.  Requests  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to 
submit  a report  on  progress  on  all  aspects  of  the  problem  of  the 
elimination  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons  to 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-fifth  session; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  transmit  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  all  documents  and  records  of 
the  First  Committee  relating  to  questions  connected  with  the  prob- 
lem of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  weapons. 


General  Assembly  Resolution  2604  (XXIV);  Urgent  Need 
for  Suspension  of  Nuclear  and  Thermonuclear  Tests, 
December  16,  1969 1 


A 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recognizing  the  urgent  need  for  the  suspension  of  nuclear  and 
thermonuclear  weapon  tests, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  2168  (XXI)  of  5 December  1966, 2 2343 
(XXII)  of  19  December  1967 3 and  2455  (XXIII)  of  20  Decem- 
ber 1968, 4 


8 Ante,  pp.  431-433. 

i A/RES/2604  (XXIV),  Jan.  22,  1970.  Pt.  A was  approved  by  tbe  First  Com- 
mittee on  Dec.  4, 1969,  by  a vote  of  78  to  8,  with  9 abstentions : 

For— Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Burma,  Burundi, 
Cameroon,  Canada,  Central  African  Republic,  Ceylon,  Chile,  China,  Colombia, 
Congo  (Democratic  Republic  of),  Costa  Rica,  Cyprus,  Denmark,  Dominican  Re- 
public, El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  Finland,  Ghana,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Guyana, 
Haiti,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Ivory  Coast,  Jamaica,  Japan, 
Kenya,  Laos,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Libya,  Luxembourg,  Madagascar,  Maldives,  Mali, 
Malta,  Mauritius,  Mexico,  Morocco,  Nepal,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua, 
Nigeria,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Peru,  Philippines,  Rwanda,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Sierra  Leone,  Singapore,  South  Africa,  Spain,  Sweden,  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
Tunisia,  Turkey,  Uganda,  U.A.R.,  U.K.,  United  Republic  of  Tanzania,  U.S.,  Vene- 
zuela, Yugoslavia,  Zambia. 

Against — Bulgaria,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Mongolia, 
Poland,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R. 

Abstaining— Algeria,  Cuba,  France,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Romania,  Senegal,  Sudan, 
Syria. 

The  plenary  G.A.  adopted  pt.  A without  a roll-call,  by  a vote  of  99  to  7,  with  13 
abstentions. 

Pt.  B was  approved  by  the  First  Committee  on  Dec.  4 by  a vote  of  94  to  0, 
with  3 abstentions  (Cuba,  France,  Saudi  Arabia).  The  plenary  G.A.  adopted  pt. 
B without  a roll-call,  by  a vote  of  114  to  1,  with  4 abstentions. 

* Documents  on  Disarmament,  1966,  pp.  802-803. 

3 J&ld.,  1967,  p.  731. 

* Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  796-797. 
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Recalling  further  that  the  above-mentioned  resolutions  expressed 
the  hope  that  States  would  contribute  to  an  effective  international 
exchange  of  seismic  data, 

Having  considered  the  report  of  3 November  1969  submitted  by 
the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,5  and  in  particular 
those  portions  of  it  concerned  with  facilitating  the  achievement  of  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  through  the  international  exchange  of  seismic 
data,  as  well  as  other  relevant  proposals  made  in  the  Conference, 
Noting  the  joint  memoranda  on  a comprehensive  test  ban  treaty 
submitted  on  15  September  1965,6  IT  August  1966 7 and  26  August 
1968 8 by  Brazil,  Burma,  Ethiopia,  India,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  Sweden 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic,-  which  have  been  annexed  to  reports 
of  the  Conference  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment, and  all  of  which  have  suggested  that  the  improvement  of  the 
international  exchange  of  seismic  data  would  facilitate  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  verifying  a comprehensive  test  ban, 

Having  studied  the  proposal  submitted  to  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  concerning  the  provision  of  information 
by  Governments  in  connexion  with  the  creation  of  a world- wide 
exchange  of  seismological  data  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  a 
comprehensive  test  ban,9 

1.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  transmit  to  the  Governments 
of  all  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  or  members  of  any 
of  the  specialized  agencies  or  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  or  parties  to  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, the  request  for  information  annexed  to  the  present  resolution; 

2.  Invites  those  Governments  to  co-operate  with  the  Secretary- 
General  in  providing  the  information  requested  as  soon  as  possible 
before  1 May  1970 ; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  circulate  forthwith,  upon 
receipt,  all  responses  to  those  Governments  mentioned  in  paragraph 
1 above  and  to  members  of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  to  assist  the  Conference  in  its  further  consideration  of 
the  achievement  of  a comprehensive  test  ban. 

Annex 

REQUEST  FROM  THE  SECRETARY-GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  TO 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF CONCERNING  THE  PROVISION 

OF  CERTAIN  INFORMATION  IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  THE  CREATION  OF  A 
WORLD-WIDE  EXCHANGE  OF  SEISMOLOGICAL  DATA  WHICH  WOULD  FA- 
CILITATE THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  A COMPREHENSIVE  TEST  BAN 

In  order  to  assist  in  clarifying  what  resources  would  be  available 
for  the  eventual  establishment  of  an  effective  world-wide  exchange 
of  seismological  information  which  would  facilitate  the  achieve- 
ment of  a comprehensive  test  ban,  the  Secretary-General  of  the 


5 Ante,  pp.  517-526. 

6 Documents  on  Disarmament,  1965,  pp.  425-426. 

7 Ibid.,  1966,  pp.  574-576. 

* Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  589-591. 

o Ante,  pp.  418-420. 
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United  Nations  requests  the  Government  of to 

supply  to  him,  for  transmission  to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament,  a list  of  all  its  seismic  stations  from  which  it 
would  be  prepared  to  supply  records  on  the  basis  of  guaranteed 
availability  and  to  provide  certain  information  about  each  station 
as  set  out  below : 

A.  Conventional  seismograph  stations 

1.  Name  of  station  and  name  and  address  of  the  operating  or- 
ganization ; 

2.  Co-ordinates  of  station,  including  elevation ; 

3.  Instrumentation  and  components  recorded  together  with  speed 
of  recording  (this  should  include  operational  magnification  at  1 
second  periods  for  short-period  and  broad-bank  seismographs  and 
at  15  or  20  seconds  for  long-period  instruments.  A complete  re- 
sponse curve  in  absolute  units  should  also  be  provided) . 

The  Government  of is  also  requested  to  give  infor- 

mation on  the  geological  description  of  the  station  foundation  and 
indicate  if  fully  annotated  records  will  be  provided,  including  the 
precision  of  the  time.  It  would  also  be  useful  to  know  the  time 

window  within  which  the  Government  of would 

be  prepared  to  supply  original  records  or  good  quality  copies,  and 
if  the  latter,  the  form  of  the  copies  (for  example,  16,  35  or  70 
millimetre  film,  Xerox  copies  etc.).  It  would  be  useful  if  it  could 
be  indicated  whether  the  intention  is  to  deposit  copies  of  all  records 
in  a seismological  centre  which  makes  its  data  available  to  everyone, 

or  whether  the  Government  of wishes  to  guarantee 

the  data  only  on  a bilateral  demand. 

B.  Army  stations 

1.  Name  of  station  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  operating 
organization ; 

2.  Co-ordinates  of  station  and  array  points,  including  elevation ; 

3.  A general  account  of  the  instrumentation  geometry  of  the 
array ; 

4.  Instrumentation  and  components  recorded,  including  magnetic 
tape  specifications  (this  should  include  the  operational  magnification 
at  1 second  periods  for  short-period  or  broad-band  instrumentation 
and  at  15  or  20  seconds  for  long-period  instruments.  A response 
curve  in  absolute  units  should  be  provided  for  each  instrument)  ; 

5.  A list  of  components  which  record  on  a parallel  visual  basis. 
As  under  part  A above,  in  the  interest  of  obtaining  maximum 
usefulness  from  an  international  exchange  of  data,  the  Government 

of  is  requested  to  give  information  on  the 

geological  foundation  of  the  array  stations,  together  with  complete 
technical  information  on  the  recording  medium,  the  precision  of 
time-keeping,  etc.  It  would  also  be  useful  to  know  the  time  window 
within  which  the  Government  of would  be  pre- 

pared to  supply  the  original  records  or,  as  applicable,  photographic 
copy,  magnetic  tape  copy  or  good  quality  microfilm.  In  the  event  that 
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the  Government  of does  not  envisage  depositing 

copies  of  all  array  data  automatically  in  a seismological  centre  which 
makes  its  data  available  to  everyone,  it  would  be  useful  if  the  Govern- 
ment of could  indicate  how  long  an  original  mag- 

netic tape  recording  could  be  made  available  for  individual  demands 
before  the  tapes  are  erased  and  re-used. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  in  making  progress  in  the  direction  of  a so- 
lution for  a comprehensive  test  ban,  the  Secretary-General  would 
greatly  appreciate  it  if  the  information  requested  above  could  be  for- 
warded to  him  with  the  least  possible  delay  for  transmission  to  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament. 

B 

2'he  General  Assembly , 

Having  considered  the  question  of  the  urgent  need  for  suspension 
of  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  tests  and  the  report  of  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,10 

Recalling  its  resolutions  1762  (XVII)  of  6 November  1962,*  11  1910 
(XVIII)  of  27  November  1968, 12  2032  (XX)  of  3 December  1965, 13 
2163  (XXI)  of  5 December  I960.11  2343  (XXII)  of  19  December 
1967, 13  2455.  (XXIII)  of  20  December  1968, 16 

Noting  with  regret  the  fact  that  all  States  have  not  yet  adhered  to 
the  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  in 
Outer  Space  and  under  Water,  signed  in  Moscow  on  5 August  1963, 17 

Noting  with  increasing  concern  that  nuclear  weapon  tests  in  the 
atmosphere  and  underground  are  continuing, 

Taking  into  account  that  several  concrete  suggestions  have  re- 
cently been  set  forth  in  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament as  to  possible  provisions  for  a treaty  banning  underground 
nuclear  weapon  tests, 

1.  Urges  all  States  which  have  not  done  so  to  adhere  without  fur- 
ther delay  to  the  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  in  the  At- 
mosphere, in  Outer  Space  and  under  Water; 

2.  Galls  upon  all  nuclear- weapon  States  to  suspend  nuclear  weap- 
on tests  in  all  environments; 

3.  Requests  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to 
continue,  as  a matter  of  urgency,  its  deliberations  on  a treaty  ban- 
ning underground  nuclear  weapon  tests,  taking  into  account  the  pro- 
posals already  made  in  the  Conference  as  to  the  contents  of  such  a 
treaty,  as  well  as  the  views  expressed  at  the  current  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  to  submit  a special  report  to  the  Assembly  on 
the  results  of  its  deliberations. 


10  Ante,  pp.  517-526. 

11  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1962,  vol.  II,  pp.  1029-1033. 

12  Ibid.,  1968,  p.  627. 

is  Ibid,,  1965,  pp.  623-624. 

H Ibid.,  1966,  pp.  S02-S03. 

15  Ibid.,  1967,  p.  731. 
is  Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  796-797. 

17 Ibid.,  1963,  pp.  291-293. 
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General  Assembly  Resolution  2605  (XXIV):  Conference 
of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States,  December  16, 1969  1 


The  General  Assembly , 

Recalling  its  resolution  2456  A (XXIII)  of  20  December  1968,  in 
which  it  invited  the  specialized  agencies,  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  other  international  bodies  concerned  to  report  to 
the  Secretary-General  on  the  action  taken  by  them  in  connection  with 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  respective  resolutions  of  the 
Conference  of  Non- Nuclear-Weapon  States,2 
Recalling  also  that  in  the  same  resolution  it  requested  the  Secre- 
tary-General to  appoint  a group  of  experts  to  prepare  a full  report  on 
all  possible  contributions  of  nuclear  technology  to  the  economic  and 
scientific  advancement  of  the  developing  countries, 

Appreciating  the  importance  of  ensuring  the  implementation  of  the 
proposals  of  the  Conference  through  appropriate  action  by  the  inter- 
national bodies  and  Governments  concerned,  in  order  to  promote  bet- 
ter international  co-operation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy 
in  the  interest  of  a more  harmonized  development  of  relations  among 
the  nuclear- weapon  and  the  non-nuclear- weapon  States, 

Haring  reviewed,  the  comprehensive  report  submitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General 3 on  the  basis  of  the  reports  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency4  and  of  the  specialized  agencies  concerned  on  the 
steps  they  have  taken  to  implement  the  results  of  the  Conference, 
Noting  with  appreciation  that : 

(a)  The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  has  had  under 
way  or  has  initiated  several  activities  that  are  directly  responsive  to 
several  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference, 


1 A/RES/2605  (XXIV),  Jan.  22,  1970,  and  Corr.  1,  Feb.  4,  1970.  Pt.  A was 
adopted  by  a vote  of  110  to  0,  with  10  abstentions  (Bulgaria,  Byelorussian  S.S.11., 
Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Malawi,  Mongolia,  Poland,  Ukrainian  S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R.).  The  G.A.  approved  pt.  B by  a vote  of  80  to  1,  with  37  abstentions: 

For — Afghanistan,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Burundi,  Cameroon, 
Canada,  Central  African  Republic,  Ceylon,  Chad,  China,  Colombia,  Congo  (Braz- 
zaville), Congo  (Democratic  Republic  of),  Costa  Rica,  Cyprus,  Dahomey,  Den- 
mark, Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Equatorial  Guinea,  Finland, 
France,  Gabon,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Guinea,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland,  Iran,  Ire- 
land, Italy,  Ivory  Coast,  Jamaica,  Japan,  Laos,  Lebanon,  Lesotho,  Liberia, 
Madagascar,  Malaysia,  Maldives,  Mali,  Malta,  Mauritius,  Mexico,  Nepal,  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Niger,  Nigeria,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama, 
Peru,  Philippines,  Romania,  Rwanda,  Saudi  Arabia,  Senegal,  Somalia,  Sudan, 
Swaziland,  Sweden,  Thailand,  Togo,  Trinidad  ami  Tobago,  Tunisia,  Turkey, 
U.K.,  U.S.,  Upper  Volta,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia,  Zambia. 

Against — Kenya. 

Abstaining — Algeria,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Burma,  Byelorussian  S.S.R., 
Chile,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Guyana,  Hungary,  India,  Indo- 
nesia, Iraq,  Israel,  Jordan,  Kuwait,  Malawi,  Mauritania,  Mongolia,  Morocco, 
Paraguay,  Poland,  Portugal,  Sierra  Leone,  Singapore,  South  Africa,  Southern 
Yemen,  Spain,  Syria,  Uganda,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Republic  of 
Tanzania,  Yemen. 

2 Documents  on  Disarmament , 1968,  pp.  797-799. 

3 Ante,  pp.  465-471. 

4 Ante,  pp.  350-373. 
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(b)  The  General  Conference  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  at  its  thirteenth  regular  session,  commended  the  intention  of 
the  Agency’s  Board  of  Governors  to  continue  the  study  of  article  VI 
of  the  Agency’s  Statute  as  an  urgent  matter  and  requested  the  Board 
to  make  every  effort  to  present  a draft  amendment  in  sufficient  time  to 
permit  its  consideration  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Agency  at 
its  fourteenth  session,5 * 

(c)  The  question  of  a fund  of  special  fissionable  materials  was 
considered  by  the  General  Conference  at  its  thirteenth  regular  session 
and  that  some  member  States  of  the  Agency  that  produce  special  fis- 
sionable materials  indicated  their  willingness,  in  principle,  to  con- 
sider making  further  contributions  to  the  already  existing  fund  when 
it  was  necessary,8 

Noting  also  the  comments  received  from  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  which  deal  with  the  question  of  current  arrangements 
for  financing  nuclear  projects, 

Having  studied  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  contri- 
butions of  nuclear  technology  to  the  economic  and  scientific  advance- 
ment of  the  developing  countries,7 

Aware  of  the  potential  contribution  that  atomic  energy  will  make 
in  fostering  technical  and  economic  progress  throughout  the  world, 

Observing  that  at  its  thirteenth  regular  session  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  adopted  resolution 
GC  (XIII) /RES/256  on  29  September  1969  m which  it  requested  the 
Director-General  of  the  Agency  to  make  a comprehensive  study  of 
the  likely  capital  and  foreign  exchange  requirements  for  nuclear  pro- 
jects in  developing  countries  diming  the  next  decade,  and  of  ways 
and  means  to  secure  financing  for  such  projects  from  international 
and  other  sources  on  favourable  terms,  particularly  in  the  form  of 
grants  or  long-term  loans  at  low  interest,  and  to  make  suggestions 
concerning  a constructive  role  which  the  Agency  could  play  in  this 
regard,8 

Mindful  of  the  fact  that  a meaningful  evaluation  of  projects  in  this 
field  of  atomic  energy  will  depend  not  only  on  an  assessment  of  their 
individual  economic  merit,  but  also  on  the  long-term  contribution 
such  projects  will  make  in  a coimtry’s  technological  and  economic 
development, 

1.  Invites  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the  United 
Nations  Development  Programme,  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  and  the  interested  specialized  agencies  to 
take  further  appropriate  action  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
their  activities; 

2.  Commends  with  appreciation  the  Secretary-General’s  report 
on  the  contributions  of  nuclear  technology  to  the  economic  and  scien- 
tific advancement  of  the  developing  countries; 

3.  Draws  the  attention  of  the  international  sources  of  finance  to 


« A/7G77/A<1(1.  2. 1>.  18. 

o Ibid. , pa.  19-22. 

7 A/7508. 

8 A/7677/Adtl.  2,  p.  17. 
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the  recommendation  contained  in  the  aforementioned  report  which 
expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  review  the  positions  taken  on  the 
prospects,  criteria  and  conditions  for  financing  major  nuclear  instal- 
lations, bearing  in  mind  not  only  the  immediate  benefits  from  initial 
projects  but  also  the  long-term  contributions  that  such  projects  could 
make  to  developing  countries  ;9 

4.  Recommends  to  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the 
various  international  and  regional  financing  institutions,  including 
the  United  Nations  Development  Programme  and  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  to  co-operate  in  finding 
ways  and  means  of  financing  meritorious  nuclear  projects,  bearing  in 
mind  not  only  the  short-range  but  also  the  long-range  contribution 
such  projects  may  make  to  economic  and  technical  development; 

5.  Draios  the  attention  of  the  member  States  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  the  appeals  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Director-General  of  the  Agency  to  increase  die  funds  available  to  the 
Agency  for  multilateral  assistance  in  the  nuclear  field; 

6.  Notes  with  satisfaction  the  action  taken  so  far  by  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  regarding  the  fund  of  special  fission- 
able materials  and  requests  the  Agency  to  continue  its  efforts  to  en- 
sure the  supply  to  member  States,  when  required,  and  on  a regular 
and  long-term  basis,  of  such  materials,  including  materials  for  power 
reactors;  * 

7.  Invites  the  specialized  agencies,  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency  and  other  international  bodies  concerned  to  report  to 
the  Secretary-General  on  further  action  taken  by  them  concerning 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference 
of  Non-Nuclear-Weapon  States  which  were  transmitted  to  them  by 
the  Secretary-General  in  pursuance  of  General  Assembly  resolution 
2456  A (XXIII); 

8.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  submit  a progress  report, 
based  on  the  information  supplied  by  those  concerned,  on  the  pro- 
gress achieved  in  the  implementation  of  the  said  resolutions  for  con- 
sideration by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-fifth  session; 

9.  Further  requests  the  Secretary-General  to  place  on  the  provi- 
sional agenda  of  the  twenty-fifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  the 

Suestion  of  the  implementation  of  the  results  of  the  Conference  of 
fon-N uclear-Weapon  States. 

B 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  that  by  its  resolution  2456  C (XXIII)  of  20  December 
1968  it  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  prepare  in  consultation 
with  the  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  members  of  the 
specialized  agencies  and  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  latter  and  of  those  specialized 
agencies  that  he  might  consider  pertinent,  a report  on  the  establish- 
ment, within  the  framework  of  tire  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  of  an  international  service  for  nuclear  explosions  for  peace- 
ful purposes  under  appropriate  international  control,10 


» A/75GS,  l).  66. 

10  Documents  on  Disarmament,  196S,  pp.  TOD— SOI. 
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Having  reviewed  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  estab- 
lishment, within  the  framework  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  of  an  international  service  for  nuclear  explosions  for  peace- 
ful purposes  under  appropriate  international  control,  prepared  in 
compliance  with  the  aforementioned  resolution, 

Noting  that  over  the  past  year  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  has  been  studying,  with  the  active  participation  of  many 
member  States,  the  role  that  the  Agency  may  play  in  this  field,  and 
that  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Agency,  reproduced 
in  the  Secretary-General’s  report,11  was  endorsed  without  objection  by 
the  General  Conference  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
at  its  thirteenth  regular  session,12 

Noting  further  that  the  conclusions  of  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Agency  state,  inter  alia , that  the  Agency’s  prospec- 
tive responsibilities  in  the  field  of  peaceful  nuclear  explosions  fall 
within  its  statutory  objectives  and  functions  to  accelerate  and  enlarge 
the  contribution  of  atomic  energy  to  peace,  health  and  prosperity 
throughout  the  world, 

Aware  that  the  Agency’s  prospective  responsibilities  in  this  field 
will  have  to  be  defined  on  an  evolutionary  basis,  taking  into  account 
the  still  experimental  state  of  the  technology, 

Recognizing  that  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  has 
certain  programmes  under  way,  such  as  the  convening  of  expert 
groups,  designed  to  assure  a wider  appreciation  of  the  status  of  this 
technology,  and  that  certain  nuclear-weapon  States  have  furnished 
the  agency  with  useful  information  on  the  status  of  their  experimen- 
tal programmes  in  this  field, 

1.  Expresses  its  appreciation  of  the  studies  recently  made  by  the 
Secretary-General  and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  on 
this  subject; 

2.  Urges  all  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  to  communi- 
cate any  further  views  they  may  have  on  this  subject  to  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  so  that  the  Agency  may  take  these 
comments  into  account  in  its  further  studies ; 

3.  Invites  the  nuclear-weapon  States  to  continue  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  full  and  current  in- 
formation concerning  the  technology  of  applying  nuclear  explosions 
to  peaceful  uses  for  the  benefit  of  all  its  members ; 

4.  Invites  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  keep  the 
development  of  this  technology  under  continuing  review  and  in  par- 
ticular to  take  steps  to  assure  the  widest  exchange  of  information 
concerning  developments  in  this  field,  including  the  benefits  that  may 
be  derived  from  nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes; 

5.  Suggests  that  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  con- 
tinue to  give  particular  attention  over  the  next  year  to  the  convening 
of  further  technical  meetings  to  discuss  the  scientific  and  technical  as- 
pects of  this  technology  and  that  the  Agency  initiate  studies  on  the 
character  of  the  international  observation  in  which  it  might  engage 


» A/7678. 

12  A/7678/ Add.  2,  p.  4. 
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pursuant  to  article  V of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons,  signed  on  1 July  1968.13 

6.  Invites  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  submit  to 
the  Secretary-General,  not  later  than  1 October  1970,  a special  report 
on  the  progress  of  its  further  studies  and  activities  in  this  field  to  be 
considered  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  twenty-fifth  session, 

7.  Notes  that  the  nature  and  contents  of  the  special  internation- 
al agreement  or  agreements  to  be  concluded  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  article  V of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons,  will  remain  open  for  appropriate  consideration  and  will  be 
the  subject  of  further  consultations; 

8.  Bequests  the  Secretary-General  to  include  in  the  provisional 
agenda  of  the  twenty-fifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  an  item 
entitled  “Establishment  within  the  framework  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  of  an  international  service  for  nuclear  ex- 
plosions for  peaceful  purposes  under  appropriate  international  con- 
trol”. 


Statement  by  ACDA  Director  Smith  at  the  Preliminary 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks,  December  22, 1969 1 

Mr.  Foreign  Minister  [Ahti  Karjalainen,  Foreign  Minister  of  Fin- 
land], Minister  Semenov,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  Five  weeks  ago,  in 
this  hall,  we  began  talks  between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  limit- 
ing strategic  arms.  Today,  we  are  assembled  here  again,  this  time  to 
mark  the  end  of  the  preliminary  phase  of  our  work. 

During  these  past  5 weeks,  the  United  States  delegation  has  en- 
deavored to  set  forth  its  general  views  on  the  various  problems  in- 
volved in  our  search  for  a meaningful  and  mutually  acceptable  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  agreement.  Your  delegation,  Mr.  Minister,  lias 
also  provided  us  with  some  insight  into  your  thinking  on  those  prob- 
lems. As  a result,  both  of  our  Governments  now  have  a better  under- 
standing of  each  other’s  views  and  I trust  will  take  advantage  of  that 
in  their  preparations  for  the  next  phase  of  our  negotiations. 

In  his  message  which  I read  at  the  opening  session  of  our  talks, 
President  Nixon  described  them  as  one  of  the  most  momentous  nego- 
tiations ever  entrusted  to  an  American  delegation.2  I take  sober  sat- 
tisfaction  that  our  preliminary  talks  have  led  to  an  understanding 
between  our  two  Governments  to  resume  negotiations  on  April  16  in 
Vienna,  with  the  understanding  that  they  will  be  held  again  in 
Helsinki  at  a later  time.  The  main  task  is,  of  course,  still  ahead  of  us. 
But  we  have  made  a first  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  this  in  itself 
is  an  achievement. 

We  profoundly  hope  that  in  the  course  of  the  forthcoming  nego- 
tiations the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  able  to  agree 
upon  limitations  on  their  respective  strategic  arsenals.  Both  of  our 
countries,  and  the  world  at  large,  have  much  to  gain  from  such  an 


13  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 

1 Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Jan.  12, 1970,  pp.  28-29. 
* Ante,  pp.  535-536. 
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agreement.  It  is  time  that  the  resources  and  talents  of  our  two  coun- 
tries be  devoted  more  to  solving  the  problems  of  modern  society — 
many  of  which  are  common  to  all  technologically  advanced  nations. 

For  me,  Mr.  Minister,  to  lead  the  United  States  delegation  to  these 
talks  has  been  not  only  an  honor  but  also  a pleasure.  I have  greatly 
enjoyed  meeting  you,  Mr.  Semenov,  and  the  members  of  your  delega- 
tion and  would  like  to  express  appreciation  for  the  businesslike  man- 
ner in  which  you  participated  in  our  discussions  as  well  as  for  the 
personal  courtesies  you  have  offered  us  in  the  course  of  our  associa- 
tion here. 

My  delegation,  and  I personally,  have  also  found  our  stay  in  this 
beautiful  city  of  Helsinki  most  pleasant  and  enjoyable.  On  behalf  of 
the  United  States  delegation,  through  you,  Minister  Ivarjalainen,  1 
want  to  express  our  deep  gratitude  to  the  Finnish  people  and  their 
Government  for  their  hospitality  and  all  the  great  work  they  did  to 
facilitate  the  conduct  of  our  talks.  As  we  leave  the  friendly  soil  of 
their  neutral  country,  we  extend  to  the  people  of  Finland  our  best 
wishes  for  happiness  and  prosperity  and  for  a merry  Christmas  and 
a happy  new  year. 


Statement  by  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Semyonov  at  the 
Preliminary  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1969  1 

Dear  Mr.  Ivarjalainen,  dear  Mr.  Smith,  ladies  and  gentlemen : The 
delegations  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A.  have  concluded  their  pre- 
liminary discussion  of  questions  connected  with  curbing  the  strate- 
gic arms  race.  During  the  past  month  an  exchange  of  views  was  con- 
ducted here  on  various  aspects  of  this  problem.  A joint  communique 
has  been  adopted,  which  will  be  released  for  publication.2 

The  Soviet  Union  consistently  and  steadfastly  favors  peaceful  co- 
existence of  states,  regardless  or  their  social  system;  peace  and  secu- 
rity; and  general  and  complete  disarmament.  It  was  these  lofty  princi- 
ples, too,  which  guided  the  Soviet  delegation  in  the  course  of  the  talks 
held  here.  We  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  curbing  the  strategic  arms 
race  would  respond  to  the  vital  interests  of  the  Soviet  and  American 
peoples,  of  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Proceeding  from  this  pre- 
mise, we  will  strive  at  the  forthcoming  talks  to  achieve  a mutually  ac- 
ceptable agreement  on  this  problem. 

Hie  month  we  have  spent  in  Helsinki  gave  us  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  Finnish  people  in  full  measure.  The  Gov- 
ernment and  the  public  of  Finland  took  a favorable  attitude  toward 
the  subject  of  our  negotiations  and  did  a great  deal  to  facilitate  our 
work.  A good,  quiet  working  atmosphere  has  been  created.  On  behalf 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  delegation  I express  our  appreciation  to  the  President 
and  the  Government  of  Finland  and  also  to  the  municipal  author- 
ities and  residents  of  the  city  of  Helsinki  in  this  regard. 


1 Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Jon.  12, 1970,  p.  29. 

2 Infra. 
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Communique  on  the  Meeting  of  the  Delegations  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  on  Questions  of  Curbing  the  Strategic 
Arms  Race,  December  22,  1969 3 

In  accordance  witli  the  agreement  reached  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  enter 
into  negotiations  on  curbing  the  strategic  arms  race,  the  delegations 
of  the  USA  and  the  USSR  met  in  Helsinki  from  November  17  to  De- 
cember 22,  1969,  for  preliminary  discussions  of  the  questions  in- 
volved. 

The  U.S.  Delegation  was  headed  by  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  Gerard  Smith.  Members  of  the  dele- 
gation included  Paul  Nitze,  Llewellyn  Thompson,  Harold  Brown, 
and  Royal  Allison. 

The  USSR  Delegation  was  headed  by  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  USSR,  V.  S.  Semenov.  Members  of  the  delegation  in- 
cluded N.  V.  Ogarkov,  P.  S.  Pleshakov,  A.  N.  Shchukin,  N.  N. 
Alekseev,  and  G.  M.  Kornienko. 

The  delegations  were  accompanied  by  advisors  and  experts. 

The  preliminary  exchange  of  views  which  took  place  concerning 
the  limitations  of  strategic  arms  was  useful  to  both  sides.  As  a result 
of  that  exchange,  each  side  is  able  better  to  understand  the  views  of 
the  other  with  respect  to  the  problems  under  consideration.  An  under- 
standing was  reached  on  the  general  range  of  questions  which  will  be 
the  subject  of  further  US-Soviet  exchanges. 

The  two  sides  express  their  appreciation  to  the  Government  of 
Finland  for  creating  conditions  for  holding  the  negotiations.  They 
are  grateful  for  the  traditional  Finnish  hospitality  which  was  ex- 
tended to  them. 

Agreement  was  reached  that  negotiations  between  the  US  and 
USSR  Delegations  will  be  resumed  on  April  16, 1970,  in  Vienna,  and 
that  they  will  be  held  again  in  Helsinki  at  a later  time. 


News  Conference  Remarks  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
on  the  Preliminary  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
{Extract},  December  23,  1969*  1 
• •••••« 

Q.  Mr . Secretary,  now  that  the  first  round  of  the  SALT  talks  has 
ended , could  you  tell  us  what  was  achieved  and  what  remained  un- 
solved and  especially  what  is  the  explanation  for  the  long  delay  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  round? 

A.  Well,  let  me  say  that  we  are  very  encouraged  by  the  results  of 
the  preliminary  talks  in  Helsinki. 

The  talks  were  held  without  any  polemics  at  all.  There  was  a frank 

3 Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Jan.  12, 1970,  p.  29. 

1 Ibid.,  pp.  22-23. 
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discussion  of  the  security  needs  of  both  nations,  and  there  was  an 
active  and  frank  discussion  of  the  areas  that  might  be  discussed  in 
the  final  talks.  And  it  was  a very  businesslike  meeting  all  the  way 
around.  Another  thing  that  was  interesting  to  us,  in  addition  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  talks  themselves,  was  that  there  was  no  effort  on 
the  outside  to  take  advantage  of  the  other.  There  were  no  planted 
stories;  the  rules  were  followed  by  both  sides,  and  we  are  quite  en- 
couraged by  the  results  of  the  talks.  Now,  I think  that  I should  say, 
too,  that  we  shouldn’t  be  too  encouraged  by  that  because,  as  I said 
when  I first  discussed  the  SALT  talks  before  their  initiation,  the  fact 
that  these  talks  have  proceeded,  we  think,  in  a successful  manner, 
is  no  guarantee  that  they  will  succeed  when  we  get  down  to  sub- 
stance.2 And  we  haven’t  gotten  to  the  portion  yet  of  tough  bargain- 
ing. 


News  Conference  Remarks  by  ACDA  Director  Smith  and 
Ambassador  Thompson  on  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks,  December  29,  1969*  1 

Mr.  Ziegler  [Press  Secretary  to  President  Nixon] : Ambassador 
Smith,  who  has  just  returned  from  the  preliminary  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  strategic  arms  limitations  talks,  reported  to 
the  President  this  morning  on  the  preliminary  talks. 

He  was  accompanied  by  Ambassador  Thompson,  Dr.  Harold 
Brown,  and  Lieutenant  General  Allison,  who  are  members  of  the 
delegation. 

As  you  know,  the  next  phase  of  the  talks  begins  on  April  16.  Am- 
bassador Smith  is  here  to  discuss  the  conversations. 

Ambassador  Smith:  Thank  you. 

Well,  as  perhaps  you  know,  we  spent  the  better  part  of  5 weeks  in 
Helsinki  going  over  the  ground  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  a prelimi- 
nary fashion.  My  judgment  is  that  this  was  a serious  exercise.  The 
Soviets  seemed  to  be  interested  in  a businesslike  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  some  control  over  strategic  arms.  If  we  can  continue 
in  the  same  manner  after  we  start  in  Vienna  on  the  16th  of  April,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  prospect  is  a little  bit  brighter  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past  and  we  can  make  some  progress. 

I wouldn’t  want  to  strike  an  overly  optimistic  note.  This  is  the  most 
complicated  problem  I have  ever  had  anything  to  do^with,  and  we 
are  certainly  a long  way  from  home.  Let’s  hope  that  1070  can  produce 
a little  progress  in  this  field. 

I will  be  very  happy  to  try  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  have. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador , did  you  come  to  any  agreement  there  on  am 
agenda  for  the  substantive  talks? 

* See  ante , p.  504. 

1 Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Jan.  26, 1970,  pp.  84-86. 
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Ambassador * Smith : We  came  to  an  agreement  on  what  is  called  a 
work  program,  which  is  a rather  open-ended  listing  ol  the  subjects 
that  both  sides  think  should  be  considered  at  Vienna.  It  is  not  going 
to  be  a formal  agenda  with  priority  lists  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Q.  What  does  the  United  States  Government  have  to  do  between 
now  and  April  to  prepare ? Is  this  the  time  when  you  will  actually 
make  some  policy  decisions  on  what  we  can  do? 

Ambassador  Smith:  Yes,  I would  think  so.  What  we  will  have  to 
do  is  to  take  the  findings  of  the  Helsinki  exercise  and  factor  them  into 
our  planning  for  preparing  positions  for  substance  in  the  Vienna 
talks.  There  will  be  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  between  now  and  April. 

Q.  Was  there  any  substance  at  all  discussed  in  Helsinki? 

Ambassador  Smith:  In  the  sense  that  we  talked  about  substantive 
problems,  yes.  As  I said,  this  was  a preliminary  going  over  the  course. 
But  I think  you  can  quite  fairly  say  that  a number  of  points  of  sub- 
stance were  touched  upon,  yes. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  the  Soviets  are  so  amenable  at  this  time? 

Ambassador  Smith:  I am  not  sure — you  are  talking  about  a me  • - 
ble  to  what? 

Q.  Conciliatory  in  starting  of. 

Ambassador  Smith:  I think,  just  as  we  have,  they  have  a serious 
interest  in  seeing  whether  or  not,  by  some  sort  of  an  arrangement, 
one  can  get  a limitation  on  strategic  arms  competition.  This  is  some- 
thing that  I think  they  are  sensible  enough  to  see  could  be  in  their 
interest  as  well  as  in  the  common  interests. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  subjects  will  be  on  your  work  program  in 
Vienna? 

Ambassador  Smith:  The  work  program  as  such  has  not  been  pub- 
lished. I think  anybody  who  has  followed  this  field  can  pretty  well 
imagine  what  is  on  the  list. 

Q.  For  those  of  us  who  havenH  followed,  it  very  carefully , can  you 
tell  us?  / mean  that  seriously. 

Ambassador  Smith:  I think  since  this  is  a private  document  it 
would  be  better  if  I didn’t  speculate  about  it  for  you.  If  you  have 
followed  the  literature  of  strategic  amis,  I think  most  of  the  things, 
if  not  all,  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
field  will  be  subject  to  discussion  in  Vienna. 

Q.  What  sort  of  limitation  do  we  want ? 

Ambassador  Smith:  Well,  I think  this  will  be  the  outcome  of  the 
study  we  will  be  doing  between  now  and  April  16. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador , do  we  have  a specific , ultimate  goal  in  these 
negotiations? 

Ambassador  Smith : Specific  alternate  goal  1 
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Q.  Ultimate  goal. 

Ambassador  Smith:  I think  we  would  like  to  see  a limitation 
agreement  that  was  to  our  interest  and  to  the  common  interest,  yes. 
I can’t  at  this  time,  even  if  I wanted  to,  give  you  the  specifics  of  what 
that  agreement  might  cover.  This  was  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Hel- 
sinki exercise,  to  see  what  could  be  ripe  for  an  agreement.  Now  we 
are  going  to  take  the  findings  of  the  Helsinki  exercise  and  try  to  fac- 
tor them  into  making  up  a negotiating  program  for  Vienna. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a feeling  as  to  what  might  be  ripe  for  ultimate 
agreement? 

Ambassador  Smith:  I have  some  personal  feelings  about  that, 
yes;  but  there  again  it  seems  to  me  that  gets  into  this  ground  as  to 
what  the  American  position  is  likely  to  be,  and  I prefer  not  to  specu- 
late about  that. 

Q.  Looking  ahead , Mr.  Ambassador,  do  you  foresee  one  agree- 
ment or  a bunch  of  piecemeal  agreements  coming  out  of  these  talks ? 

Ambassador  Smith:  Well,  I would  say  that  I wouldn’t  rule  out 
either  alternative.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a possibility  of  having 
some  sort  of  a first  agreement  which,  if  it  works  out,  could  lead  on  to 
more  comprehensive  agreements.  On  the  other  hand,  we  don’t  rule  out 
the  possibility  of  negotiating  a comprehensive  agreement  right  at  the 
start. 

Q.  Mr.  Smith , is  there  an  agreed  American  Government  position 
on  the  whole  range  of  disarmament  at  this  point , or  is  this  something 
you  are  going  to  develop  between  now  and  April  16? 

Ambassador  Smith:  Well,  we  are  just  talking  here  about  strategic 
arms  limitations,  not  the  whole  field  of  disarmament. 

Q.  The  strategic  arms  field  is  what  I mean . 

Ambassador  Smith:  I would  say  that  them  is  no  firm  position 
because  we  haven’t  had  a chance  to  digest  our  findings  from  the 
Helsinki  exercise,  and  I hope,  and  I am  quite  sure,  that  there  will  be 
a position  after  that  occurs  and  after  we  have  a couple  of  months  to 
do  our  homework  here  in  Washington. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversations  in  Helsinki  with  the  Soviets 
about  some  kind  of  a preagreement  moratorium  on  such  things  as 
MIRV? 

Ambassador  Smith:  Here  again,  since  these  were  private  talks 
I would  prefer  not  to  get  into  specifics  as  to  what  we  talked  about. 

Q.  Is  that  one  of  the  things  you  will  be  weighing  between  now 
and  April  as  far  as  the  United,  States  Government  position? 

Ambassador  Smith:  I would  think  we  will  cover  the  waterfront 

in  what  we  are  analyzing  between  now  and  April. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador , could  we  ask  Ambassador  Thompson , who 
has  had  many  years  of  experience  with  the  Soviet  Union , a question? 
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/ wonder . Ambassador  Thompson , if  you  can  tell  ns  why  this  time 
the  Soviets  seem  to  be  more  amenable  to  senous  discussion  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past? 

Ambassador  'Thompson:  I don’t  know  wliat  the  answer  to  that 
is.  This  is  a serious  sublet,  and  I think  they  are  seriously  interested, 
as  we  are.  That  is  the  oniy  thing  I can  think  of.  There  was  very  little, 
as  you  lmow,  or  almost  no  propaganda  involved  in  it,  and  we  stuck  to 
the  subjects  we  were  discussing.  But  I think  it  is  an  indication  that 
they  are  seriously  interested  in  the  agreement  as  we  are. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador , do  you  believe  that  their  difficulties  with 
China  presently  account  for  some  of  their  reasonableness  or  appar- 
ent reasonableness  now? 

Ambassador  Thompson:  I wouldn’t  want  to  speculate  about  that. 
I just  don’t  know. 

Q.  Mr.  Smith , do  you  personally  feel  that  a unilateral  halting  of 
testing  on  the  MIRV  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  would  improve 
the  atmosphere  of  these  negotiations  in  April? 

Ambassador  Smith:  Here  again,  I think  you  are  asking  a ques- 
tion on  the  specifics  as  to  what  the  American  position  will  be.  I don’t 
think  in  general  unilateral  moves  are  a very  sensible  way  to  approach 
this  type  of  complicated  problem.  But  I would  like  to  reserve  judg- 
ment on  that. 

Mr.  Ziegler:  Thank  jrou  gentlemen. 

Q.  One  more  question , please.  In  any  sense , did  the  talks  to  date 
rule  out  any  specific  weapon  system  from  further  discussion? 

Ambassador  Smith : No. 

M r.  Ziegler  : Thank  you. 

The  press : Thank  you. 

Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  January  20,  *1970 1 

LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

It  is  with  a sense  of  gratification  that  I transmit  to  the  Congress  the 
Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  TJ.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

The  events  of  the  past  year  have  shown  that  through  negotiation 
we  can  move  toward  the  control  of  armaments  in  a manner  that  will 


1 0th  Annual  Report  to  Comjress  (ACDA  pub.  54,  1970).  ' 
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bring  a greater  measure  of  security  than  wc  can  obtain  from  arms 
alone. 

There  is  reason  to  be  hopeful  of  the  possibility  that  an  understand- 
ing can  be  reached  with  the  Soviet  Union  which  will  permit  both 
nations  to  reduce  the  burden  and  danger  of  competitive  development 
of  strategic  arms. 

The  process  has  begun.  The  preliminary,  exploratory  phase  of  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  was  held  in  Helsinki  in  November 
and  December.  Ambassador  Gerard  Smith,  the  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  whom  I named  to  head  our  delega- 
tion to  the  Talks,  reported  to  me  that  the  exchange  of  views  was 
serious  and  augured  well  for  the  next  phase  to  begin  in  Vienna  in 
April. 

We  have  undertaken  these  negotiations  because  it  is  in  our  interest 
to  do  so.  We  believe  the  Soviet  Union  recognizes  a similar  interest. 
In  addition,  continuing  technological  advances  in  weapons  systems 
give  warning  that  delay  will  only  complicate  the  arduous  task  of 
achieving  agreements. 

The  other  nations  of  the  world  are  looking  to  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  limit  and  reduce  our  strategic  arsenals.  I believe 
that  a verifiable  agreement  which  mil  limit  arms  on  both  sides  will 
in  fact  enhance  mutual  security. 

The  report  which  I now  send  to  you  describes  the  contribution  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  to  the  preparation  for 
and  the  conduct  of  negotiations  on  strategic  arms  limitation.  The 
report  also  describes  efforts  in  pursuit  of  other  arms  control  measures 
directed  to  controlling  chemical  warfare  and  bacteriological  research, 
to  bringing  the  nonproliferation  treaty  into  effect  and  to  banning 
nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction  from  the 
seabed. 

In  transmitting  this  report,  I reaffirm  my  Administration’s  concern 
with  the  substance  rather  than  the  rhetoric  of  arms  control.  Wherever 
possible,  consistent  with  our  national  security,  I want  our  talents, 
our  energies  and  our  wealth  to  be  dedicated,  not  to  destruction,  but 
to  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  all  our  people. 

Kiciiard  Nixon 


The  White  House, 

Febntary,  1970 

i 

LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL 


January  20,  1970 

Mr.  President: 

I submit  herewith  to  you  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress,  as  required 
by  tlio  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  the  ninth  annual  report 
concerning  the  activities  of  the  U.  S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 
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This  report  covers  the  period  from  January  1,  1969  to  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year.  The  Agency  has  arranged  for  it  to  be  printed  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office. 

Respectfully, 


President  Nixon  told  the  American  people  in  his  Inaugural  Address. 
“After  a period  of  confrontation,  we  are  entering  an  era  oi 
negotiation.” 2 

The  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA),  in  its 
activities  during  1969,  has  played  its  part  in  seeking  to  implement 
this  policy  by  seeking  alternatives  to  aims  competition  in  the  pursuit 
of  national  security. 

The  President  stated  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  of  Gerard  C. 
Smith  as  Director,  on  January  29,  “The  tasks  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  belong  to  the  most  important  of  my 
Administration.  ...  I am  directing  that  the  role  and  status  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  within  the  U.S.  Government 
be  upgraded.  Mr.  Smith  will  have  direct  and  ready  access  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  to  the  President  and  will  participate  in  all 
meetings  of  the  National  Security  Council  at  which  matters  within 
the  scope  of  his  mission  are  considered.” 3 

The  year  1969  brought  progress  in  a number  of  areas  of  endeavor 
in  the  arms  control  field. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  began  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  with  a preliminary  phase  in  Helsinki  from 
November  17  to  December  22.  ACDA’s  Director  Smith  was  named 
to  lead  what  President  Nixon  termed  “one  of  the  most  momentous 
negotiations  ever  entrusted  to  an  American  delegation.”  4 During  this 
preliminary  phase,  a work  program  was  drawn  up  as  the  basis  for  the 
substantive  negotiations  to  follow,  and  agreement  was  reached  that 
the  talks  would  resume  in  Vienna  oh  April  16, 1970. 

The  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  (CCD)  replaced 
'.the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  (ENDC),  meeting 
in  Geneva.  The  membership  was  expanded  to  26  nations  in  order  to 
make  it  more  representative  of  the  world  today  while  maintaining  its 
effectiveness  as  a relatively  small  negotiating  body  which  serves  as  the 
world’s  principal  forum  for  multilateral  arms  control  negotiations.  The 
Agency  participated  in  ENDC  and  CCD  discussions  from  March  18  to 
May  22  and  from  July  3 to  October  30.  The  U.S.  delegation  was  headed 
a t various  times  by  the  Director  of  AC  DA,  the  Deputy  Director,  and 
the  Assistant  Director  for  International  Relations.  In  addition,  the 
Director  and  the  Assistant  Director  for.  International  Relations  were 


2 Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents,  Jan.  27, I960,  p.  152. 

3 Ibid.,  Feb.  3, 1969,  p.  188.  / 

J Ante,  p.  535.  ' 1 
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members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  twenty-fourth  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  which  met  from  September  16  to  December  17. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  Co-Chairmen  of  the 
Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament,  tabled  a joint  draft 
treaty  banning  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
from  the  seabed.3 * 5 *  After  some  revision  in  response  to  the  views  of  other 
members  of  the  Committee,  the  treaty  draft  was  annexed  to  the  report 
of  the  CCD  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly.0  It  was  the  subject  of  debate 
in  the  General  Assembly  and  was  then  remanded  to  the  CCD  for  further 
consideration. 

Substantive  discussions  took  place  at  the  Geneva  Conference  and  in 
the  General  Assembly  on  arms  control  measures  related  to  chemical 
and  biological  weapons.  President  Nixon  gave  great  impetus  to  these 
efforts  when  on  November  25  he  announced  significant  U.S.  policy 
decisions  relating  to  chemical  and  biological  agents  and  warfare.7 

Progress  was  made  in  Geneva  in  developing  an  international  ex- 
change of  seismic  data,  which  can  be  useful  in  the  effort  to  reach  an 
agreement  to  ban  all  nuclear  weapons  tests,  including  those  conducted 
underground. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  concurrently  signed  their 
instruments  of  ratification  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons.®  A total  of  93  nations  have  now  signed  the  treaty  and 
25  have  deposited  their  instruments  of  ratification.  The  treaty  will  enter 
into  force  when  the  3 depositary  governments  (the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union)  and  40  other  nations  have 
deposited  their  instruments  of  ratification.  It  is  anticipated  this  number 
will  be  reached  early  in  1970.° 

,3efore  multilateral  or  bilateral  negotiations  on  an  arms  control  meas- 
ure are  begun,  exhaustive  work  must  be  done  to  insure  that  the  security 
interests  of  the  United  States,  both  immediate  and  long-range,  are  fully 
protected,  and  that  necessary  consultations  with  our  allies  have  been 
undertaken. 

The  formulation  of  U.S.  policy  on  arms  control  is  the  result  of  exten- 
sive coordination  and  consultation  within  the  Government.  ACDA  has 
maintained  day-to-day  contact  with  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  other  executive  departments  and 
agencies  engaged  in  national  security  affairs. 

The  primary  device  for  the  review  and  coordination  of  such  recom- 
mendations is  the  National  Security  Council.  Upon  taking  office,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  revitalized  the  NSC  as  the  organization  responsible  for 
consideration  of  policy  issues  requiring  Presidential  determination. 
The  Director  of  ACDA  participated  in  ten  sessions  of  the  NSC  on 
relevant  national  security  questions. 

ACDA  has  planned  and  managed  an  integrated  research  program  in 
support  of  its  recommendations  and  its  conduct  of  international  nego- 

3 Ante,  pi).  473-47o. 

“The  revised  joint  draft  treaty  appears  ante,  pp.  507-509.  For  the  CCD  report, 
. .see  ante,  pp.  517-526. 

7 See  ante,  pp.  592-593. 

"The  treaty  may  be  found  in  Documents  on  Disarmament,  HXiS,  pp.  461-465. 
See  also  ante,  pp.  576-577. 

* The  treaty  entered  into  force  Mar.  5, 1970. 
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tiations.  The  research  has  been  carried  out  by  internal  staff  analysis 
supported  by  outside  contractors.  The  field  of  inquiry  ranged  from  the 
complex  technology  of  strategic  missile  systems,  to  political  and  social 
science  factors  bearing  on  arms  control  issues. 

This  report  describes  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  the  past 
year  by  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  toward 
solving  some  of  the  major  problems  which  stand  as  obstacles  to  world 
security. 

Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 

The  preliminary  phase  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
(SALT}  was  held  in  Helinski  from  November  17  to  December  22.  The 
communique  issued  by  the  American  and  Soviet  delegations  at  the 
conclusion  characterized  the  exchange  of  views  as  “useful  to  both 
sides.”  The  preliminary  phase  was  exploratory  in  nature — a serious 
effort  by  both  sides  to  find  common  ground  toward  increasing  mutual 
security  through  curbs  on  strategic  arms.  The  communique  reported 
that  as  a result  of  the  exchange,  “each  side  is  able  better  to  understand 
the  views  of  the  other  with  respect  to  the  problems  under  considera- 
tion. An  understanding  was  reached  on  the  general  range  of  questions 
which  will  be  the  subject  of  further  United  States-Soviet  exchanges.” 10 

The  stage  was  thus  set  for  the  main  negotiations,  which  are  sched- 
uled to  begin  in  Vienna  on  April  16, 1970. 

In  his  message  to  Ambassador  Gerard  Smith  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  talks  in  Helsinki  on  November  17,  President  Nixon 
said:  “.  . . for  our  part  we  will  be  guided  by  the  concept  of  maintain- 
ing ‘sufficiency’  in  the  forces  required  to  protect  ourselves  and  our  allies. 
I recognize  that  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  bear  similar  defense 
responsibilities.”  And  he  instructed  Ambassador  Smith  and  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  to  approach  the  negotiations  “recognizing  the  legiti- 
mate security  interests  on  each  side.”  11 

Secretary  of  State  Kogers  said  on  November  18,  “Previous  disparity 
in  nuclear  strength  has  been  succeeded  by  the  situation  of  suffici- 
ency . . . and,  because  this  condition  will  continue  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  the  time  seems  to  be  propitious  for  considering  how  to  curb 
the  race  in  which  neither  side  in  all  likelihood  can  gain  meaningful 
advantage.” 12 

In  recent  years  it  has  become  increasingly  apparent  that  competi- 
tive accumulation  of  weapons  will  not  guarantee  the  basic  security  of 
either  side,  because  any  attempt  to  seek  strategic  advantage  will  be  met 
by  countermeasures  to  preserve  a retaliatory  capability.  This  mutual 
capability  for  assured  destruction,  therefore,  provides  a basis  for  a 
mutual  limitation  of  strategic  weapons. 

“There  is  one  thing  stronger  than  all  the  armies  in  the  world  and 
that  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come.”  This  quotation — attributed  to 
Victor  Hugo — might  thus  be  applied  to  the  agreement  finally  reached 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  hold  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks. 


10  Ante,  i).  720. 
n Ante,  pp.  535-530. 
ia  Ante,  p.  533. 
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About  a year  and  a half  after  the  United  States  called  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  explore  the  possibility  of  an  agreement,  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister Gromyko  said  in  a speech  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  on  June  27, 1968, 
“One  of  the  unexplored  regions  of  disarmament  is  the  search  for  an 
understanding  on  mutual  restriction  and  subsequent  reduction  of  stra- 
tegic vehicles  for  the  delivery  of  nuclear  weapons — offensive  and 
defensive — including  anti-missile.  The  Soviet  Government  is  ready 
for  an  exchange  of  opinion  on  this  question.” 13 

Unfortunately,  the  worldwide  expectation  that  at  last  discussions 
could  begin  to  find  a way  out  of  the  nuclear  arms  competition  proved 
premature.  Even  as  arrangements  were  being  made  on  a time  and  place 
for  the  talks,  Czechoslovakia  was  invaded  by  Warsaw  Pact  troops,  and 
the  moment  of  opportunity  dissolved. 

When  the  new  U.S.  President  was  sworn  in  on  January  20,  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  took  that  occasion  once  again  to  express  will- 
ingness to  enter  into  discussions.14  President  Nixon  promptly  voiced 
his  support  for  the  strategic  talks,  while  pointing  out  that  their  timing 
and  context  also  were  important.15 

At  the  same  time,  President  Nixon  made  it  clear  that  it  was  the 
objective  of  his  new  Administration  to  be  sure  that  the  United  States 
has  sufficient  military  power  to  defend  its  interests  and  to  maintain 
its  commitments  around  the  world.  In  this  connection,  he  discussed 
the  semantics  of  the  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  posture  and  observed  in  the 
context  of  today’s  weaponry  “sufficiency”  is  a more  appropriate  term 
than  either  “superiority”  or  “parity.” 16 

Though  the  work  -which  had  been  done  by  the  previous  Administra- 
tion prior  to  January  1969  was  extremely  useful,  the  President  asked 
for  a detailed  study  before  engaging  in  the  talks.  In  addition  to  an  over- 
all review  of  military  requirements,  the  National  Security  Council  es- 
tablished an  interagency  steering  committee  to  study  the  issue  of 
strategic  arms  control.  This  committee  was  headed  by  ACDA’s  Direc- 
tor Gerard  Smith,  and  included  high-level  representatives  of  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  CIA,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  National  Security  Council  staff. 
The  group  was  instructed  to  study  the  strategic,  political,  and  verifica- 
tion aspects  of  arms  control  options.  Its  task  included  developing  a 
range  of  options  for  limiting  strategic  arms,  and  evaluating  the  impli- 
cations of  each. 

The  steering  committee  was  supported  by  a number  of  panels  which 
worked  on  detailed  technical  ana  strategic  analyses  of  specific  aspects 
of  the  problem  using  modem  computer  techniques  where  required. 
Thus  the  steering  committee’s  report  was  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
many  experts  in  strategic  planning,  foreign  policy  and  arms  control 
from  all  the  Federal  agencies  sharing  in  the  responsibility  for  na- 
tional security. 

A "V erification  Panel  was  also  established  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  many  complex 
verification  problems  associated  with  strategic  arms  control.  The  Di- 


13  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  p.  452  (variant  translation). 
11  See  ante,  pp.  27-31. 

15  Ante,  pp.  31-33. 

19  Ibid. 
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rector  of  ACDA ; the  Under  Secretary  of  State ; the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense;  the  Attorney  General;  the  Deputy  Director  of  CIA;  ana 
the  Assistant  to  the  Chairman,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  Strategic 
Arms  Negotiations  serve  as  members. 

The  primary  aims  of  the  preparatory  work  were  to  define  the  effects 
of  specific  constraints  on  specific  weapons  systems,  and  the  verification 
measures  necessary  for  each  possible  agreement  in  order  to  insure  con- 
fidence that  national  security  interests  are  protected. 

On  June  19  President  Nixon  announced  at  a news  conference  that 
the  National  Security  Council  was  completing  the  preparations  for  the 
strategic  talks.  Consultation  with  allied  nations  was  expected  to  con- 
tinue through  the  balance  of  June  and  through  July.  The  President 
said,  “We  have  set  July  31  as  a target  date  for  the  beginning  of  the 
talks,  and  Secretary  Rogers  has  so  informed  the  Soviet  Ambassador.” 17 

In  early  July  the  President  announced  that  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
SALT  would  be  headed  by  ACDA  Director  Smith,  with  (then)  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Farley  as  alternate  U.S.  representa- 
tive. Ambassador  Philip  J.  Farley  was  subsequently  appointed  Deputy 
Director  of  ACDA  and  retains  his  role  as  alternate  U.S.  representative 
to  SALT  in  that  position.  In  addition  to  these  ACDA  officials,  the  dele- 
gation list  included : former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  Nitze ; 
Ambassador  Llewellyn  Thompson;  former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Harold  Brown;  and  Lt.  Gen.  Royal  B.  Allison,  USAF.18 

Although  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  had  reiterated  Soviet  interest 
in  SALT  m a speech  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  in  July,19  official  word  from 
the  Soviets  as  to  a time  and  place  for  the  talks  was  not  received  until 
late  October. 

On  October  25  the  White  House  announced  that  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  would  begin  in  Helsinki  on  November  IT,  “for  pre- 
liminary discussion  of  the  questions  involved.” 20  A similar  announce- 
ment was  made  in  Moscow.  Secretary  Rogers  held  a news  conference 
later  the  same  day  to  elaborate  on  the  Government’s  approach  to  and 
expectations  for  the  tai^s.  He  explained  that  they  would  be  preliminary 
in  nature  and  devoted  to  exploring  what  subjects  should  be  covered  in 
the  main  negotiations  to  follow.  Although  predicting  that  success  in 
the  talks  could  result  in  improved  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
which  might  have  a beneficial  effect  on  other  problem  areas  in  interna- 
tional relations,  the  Secretary  lade  clear  that  no  preconditions  had 
been  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  the  talks.21 

The  Under  Secretaries  Committee  of  the  National  Security  Council 
was  charged  with  providing  continuing  guidance  for  the  U.S.  negotiat- 
ing team.  This  Committee,  in  turn,  established  a Backstopping  Com- 
mittee, chaired  by  the  Deputy  Director  of  ACDA,  to  provide  day-to- 
day  support  to  the  delegation  in  Helsinki. 

The  bilateral  meetings  began  in  an  atmosphere  characterized  as  both 
cordial  and  serious.  The  public  opening  statements  made  by  Ambassa- 
dor Smith  and  by  Ambassador  Vladimir  S.  Semenov,  the  head  of  the 

17  Ante , p.  254. 

18  See  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents,  July  14, 1969,  pp.  94S-949. 

3*  Ante,  p.  315. 

80  Ante,  p.  499. 

41  See  ante,  pp.  499-507. 
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Soviet  delegation,  reflected  the  businesslike  approach  of  both  sides  to 
the  task  ahead.22 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency’s  contribution  to  the 
preparations  for  the  talks  and  to  the  conduct  of  the  discussions  them- 
selves was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  existence  of  the  extensive  data  base 
which  had  been  built  from  its  continuing  research  program.  To  supple- 
ment and  support  its  internal  research  and  analytical  capabilities,  the 
Agency  has  external  contracts  directed  to  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
arms  control  implications  of  both  defensive  and  offensive  strategic 
weapons.  The  Agency  also  draws  on  the  research  capabilities  of  other 
Government  agencies  to  insure  that  all  pertinent  inf  ormation  is  brought 
to  bear  on  SALT  considerations.  The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  gain 
detailed  understanding  of  the  nature  and  implications  of  strategic 
weapons  systems  and  of  methods  of  verifying  compliance  with  various 
strategic  arm9  restrictions  under  consideration. 

Potential  arms  control  agreements  which  limit  tlie  deployment 
and/or  testing  of  strategic  weapons  systems  may  necessitate  inspection 
Systems  capable  of  detecting  a change  in  the  characteristics  of  launch 
vehicles,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  and,  in  the  case  of  submarine 
launched  ballistic  missiles  (SLBMs),  the  submarines  used  to  deploy 
them.  ACDA  is  currently  pursuing  research  programs  to  develop  in- 
spection systems  capable  of  detecting  upgraded  offensive  missile  per- 
formance characteristics,  the  upgrading  of  ballistic  missile  submarines, 
upgrading  surface-to-air  missiles  to  give  them  an  ABM  capability,  and 
the  detection  of  the  presence  of  nuclear  weapons. 

A study  which  will  evaluate  the  capability  of  maimed  and  unmanned 
sensors  at  a missile  test  range  to  determine  whether  or  not  performance 
characteristics  of  offensive  strategic  missiles  have  been  Upgraded  is  cur- 
rently in  the  planning  phase. 

Research  and  analysis  of  the  complex  factors  involved  is  continuing 
as  the  United  States  prepares  for  the  substantive  phase  of  SALT 
scheduled  to  begin  April  16.  In  cooperation  with  other  departments  and 
agencies,  ACDA  will  continue  to  play  a leading  role  in  the  conduct  of 
the  talks  and  in  the  Supporting  activities  necessary  to  the  negotiations. 

Nuclear  Arms  Control  Proposals 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban 

Since  the  limited  test  ban  came  into  force  in  1963, 23  the  Eighteen- 
Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  (ENDC)  has  pursued  a compre- 
hensive ban  on  nuclear  weapons  tests  as  a logical  and  necessary  further 
restriction  oii  nuclear  arms.  The  Committee  has  as  a mandate  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  resolution  adopted  in  1963  “to  continue  with  a sense 
of  urgency”  negotiations  for  a treaty  suspending  nuclear  and  ther- 
monuclear tests.24 

The  debate  during  the  1969  sessions  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
showed  that  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  in  the  intervening 
years  in  the  ENDC,  the  General  Assembly,  and  international  scientific 
meetings  have  resulted  in  an  increased  appreciation  of  the  necessity 

23  Ante,  pp.  535-537. 

23  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1063,  pp.  291-293. 
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for  procedures  to  insure  that  a comprehensive  ban  was  being  respected. 

In  his  messages  to  the  ENDC  in  March  and  in  July,  President  Nixon 
repeated  U.S.  support  for  an  adequately  verified  comprehensive  test 
ban,  and  called  for  greater  understanding  of  the  verification  issue, 
since  differences  regarding  this  question  have  thwarted  achievement  of 
this  key  arms  control  measure.25 

On  April  1 the  Swedish  representative  to  the  Conference  introduced 
a working  paper  containing  a draft  treaty  banning  underground 
nuclear  weapons  tests.20  She  cited  the  I96S  report  of  the  Stockholm 
International  Institute  for  Peace  and  Conflict  Research  (SIPRI)  iii 
contending  that  the  existing  international  seismic  network  could 
differentiate  between  earthquakes  and  nuclear  explosions  down  to 
very  low  yields.27  The  Swedish  draft  put  forth  the  premise  that  addi- 
tional powerful  seismic  array  stations  soon  to  come  into  service,  along 
with  the  establishment  of  a workable  seismic  data  exchange  system, 
would  improve  control  capabilities  to  the  point  that  on-site  inspection 
would  not  be  necessary. 

The  U.S.  representative,  Ambassador  Adrian  Fisher,  responded  to 
the  Swedish  proposal.  The  SIPRI  report  had  found,  lie  told  the  Con- 
ference, that  a “clear  separation  between  earthquakes  and  nuclear  ex- 
plosions could  not  be  made  by  teleseismic  means  for  underground 
nuclear  test  explosions  up  to  teiis  of  kilotons  of  explosive  yield.”  He 
pointed  out  that  nuclear  explosions  in  this  range  could  have  significant 
military  value  and  could  not  be  ignored  in  negotiating  an  acceptable 
treaty.28 

The  Soviet  Union  endorsed  the  proposal  for  an  international  ex- 
change of  seismic  data  in  the  context  of  a comprehensive  test  ban  but 
would  not  accept  international  inspection  on  its  territory  nor  permit 
evaluation  of  data  by  an  international  agency. 

As  a further  and  important  contribution  to  the  effort  to  increase 
understanding  of  seismic  events,  Ambassador  Fisher  submitted  a work- 
ing paper  to  the  ENDC,  describing  the  implementation  of  the  U.S, 
seismic  investigation  proposal.29  This  idea  was  first  advanced  in  the 
United  Nations  in  December  1968,  by  Ambassador  William  C.  Foster, 
who  was  at  that  time  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  a member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  General  As- 
sembly.80 The  proposal  offered  to  use  nuclear  explosions,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States  as  a part  of  its  research  into  peaceful 
applications  of  nuclear  energy,  for  the  collateral  objective  of  world- 
wide seismic  investigation.  The  working  paper  gave  a description  of 
the  first  explosion,  code-named  Project  RULISON,  to  be  used  in 
implementing  the  U.S.  proposal,  and  furnished  technical  facts,  such 
as  precise  site,  depth  of  the  explosion,  general  geology  in  the  vicinity, 
and  other  data  which  would  be  pertinent  to  seismic  measurements. 

Several  weeks  before  the  actual  detonation,  which  occurred  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  alerted  seismic  stations 
worldwide.  The  event  proved  to  be  particularly  interesting  seismically 

53  Ante,  pp;  109-110,  300-301. 

w Ante,  pp.  140-142. 

27  Ante,  pp.  143-150. 

24  Ante,  pp.  162-163. 

20  Ante,  pp.  246-247. 

30  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  769-770. 
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and  was  well  recorded.  The  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  under  an 
agreement  with  ACDA,  is  assembling  data  collected  from  within  and 
outside  tlie  United  States  and  will  prepare  a report  oh  its  computa- 
tions. The  report  will  include  an  analysis  of  the  data  using  seismic 
identification  criteria  for  distinguishing  between  explosions  and  earth- 
quakes. Other  interested  nations  will  thus  have  the  opportunity  to 
compare  these  findings  with  their  own  analyses  and  to  discuss  both 
in  relevant  forums. 

ACDA  is  also  making  use  of  the  Project  RULISON  nuclear  explo- 
sion for  continuing  its  research  in  several  techniques  which  might  be 
used  by  on-site  inspectors  under  a comprehensive  test  ban.  A field  test 
is  being  carried  out  to  measure  the  surface  effects  produced  by  the 
explosion  which  might  assist  on-site  inspectors  in  finding  and  identify- 
ing the  site  of  the  explosion.  Measurements  are  also  being  made,  and 
will  .continue  over  the  next  several  months,  to  determine  if  any  radio- 
active gases  are  detectable  at  the  surface.  This  field  test  will  further 
investigate  the  usefulness  of  radioactive-gas  sampling  as  a technique 
for  on-site  inspection. 

Cutoff  of  Fissionable  Materials  Production 

The  United  States  liasproposed  a verified  cutoff  of  fissionable-mate- 
rials production  for  use  in  weapons,  to  be  accompanied  by  the  transfer 
of  agreed  quantities  of  weapoiis-stockpilc  fissionable  materials  to 
peaceful  purposes;  In  1965  this  offer  was  expanded  to  provide  that  the 
ihaterials  for  transfer  be  obtained  by  the  demonstrated  destruction 
of  “thousands”  of  nuclear  weapons.31 

In  his  letter  to  Ambassador  Gerard  Smith  on  the  opening  of  the 
Geneva  Conference,  March  18,  1969,  President  Nixon  said  that  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  press  for  such  an  agreement.32 

In  April  Ambassador  Fisher  offered  a new  element  in  the  U.S. 
proposal  : In  order  to  provide  for  compliance  with  the  agreement,  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  would  be  asked  to 
safeguard  the  nuclear  material  in  each  nation’s  peaceful  nuclear  ac- 
tivities and  to  verify  the  continued  shutdown  of  any  facilities  for 
production  of  fissionable  material  that  are  closed.33 

This  change  was  an  attempt  to  solve  the  verification  problems  which 
had  previously  impeded  prospects  for  agreement.  The  earlier  U.S. 
proposal  had  suggested  adversary  inspection  arrangements,  which  had 
met  with  refusal  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  introduction  of  the  IAEA’s 
safeguards  system  as  the  means  for  insuring  against  diversion  of 
peaceful  nuclear  materials  to  weapons  use  follows  the  approach  to  the 
verification  problein  which  was  adopted  in  article  III  of  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty.34 

Ambassador  Fisher  emphasized  to  the  Committee  two  aspects  of  the 
cutoff  proposal  that  are  particularly  relevant  to  recent  arms  control 
developments.  First  he  stressed  the  value  of  the  cutoff  measure  as  a 
means  of  halting  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Fissionable  material  is  the 
essential  ingredient  for  a nuclear  bomb,  and  limitation  on  production 


31  Ibid.,  1965,  pp.  435, 507-508. 

31  Ante, pp.  109-110. 

33  See  ante,  pp.  159-161. 

34  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  461-465. 
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of  fissionable  material  is  one  way  to  prevent  the.  growth  of  stockpiles 


of  nuclear  weapons.  American  efforts  to  reach,  such  an  agreement  go 
back  to  1956,  when  President  Eisenhower  first  proposed  a mutual 
■ cutoff 35 — a time  when  stockpiles  of  nuclear  bombs  were  much  smaller 
than  they  are  now.  The  present  nuclear  confrontation  would  be  at  a 
much  lower  level  had  that  initial  effort  been  successful. 

The  second  consideration  is  the  importance  of  this  measure  as  a 
prudent  and  necessary  step  toward  establishing  an  equitable  system 
of  safeguards  on  all  production  of  fissionable  materials.  Ambassador 
Fisher  told  the  Committee  that  the  United  .States  believes  “the  nuclear- 
weapon  Powers  should  be  prepared  to  accept,  in  the  context  of  a cutoff 
agreement,  the  same  safeguards  on  their  fissionable  material  produc- 
tion facilities  as  are  appropriate  to  verify  nonproliferation  in  the 
nonnuclear-weapon  States.” 36 

The  proposal  was  well  received  by  the  nonaligned  members  and  by 
the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  Japan;  A number  of  delegates  made 
the  point  that  a cutoff  in  the  production  of  fissionable  materials  for 
weapons  purposes  by  the  nuclear  powers  would  balance  the  restriction 
accepted  by  the  nonnuclear-weapon  nations  in  signing  the  Nonpro- 
liferation Treaty.  The  Swedish  representative  characterized  a cutoff 
agreement,  a comprehensive  test  ban,  and  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
as  “parts  of  one  and  the  same  parcel,  as  they  would  assure  qualitative 
and  quantitative  freezes  on  nuclear  weapons  development.” 37 

The.  Soviet  Union  again  rejected  the  U.S.  cutoff  proposal,  repeating 
its  claim  that  the  United  States  was  motivated  by  ah  “over-production” 


While  not  a party  to  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925 39  the  United 
States  formally  pledged  at  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in  1966  and 
1968  to  adhere  to  its  principles . and  objectives,  which  prohibit  the  first 
use  in  war  of  poison  gas  and  biological  methods  of  warfare.  This  has 
always  been  U.S.  practice.  It  was  apparent,  however,  that  U.S.  policy 
in  this  field  was  not  sufficiently  defined;  and  soon  after  taking  office 
President  Nixon  directed  a broad  study  within  the  National  Security 
Council  of  U.S.  policy,  programs  and  operational  concepts  for  chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare  and  agents. 

Participants  were  the  Department  of  State,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  and,  the  President’s  Special  Assistant  for 
Science  and  Technology.  The  NSC  Interdepartmental  Political- 
Military  Group  was  given  the  responsibility  for  leadership. 

The  study  covered  every  aspect  of  the  question.  The  participants 
were  instructed  to  delineate  the  nature  of  the  threat  to  the  United 
States  and  its  Allies,  and  possible  alternative  approaches  in  meeting 
the  threat;  to  discuss  the  utility  of  and  circumstances  for  possible 


30  Ibid.,  1945-1959,  vol.  I,  pp.  593-695. 
18  Ante,  p.  161. 

37  Ante,  p.  219. 

33  Ante,  pp.  171-172. 

80  Post,  pp.  764-765. 
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employment  of  chemical  and  biological  agents:  to  define  research  and 
development  objectives;  to  review  current  applications  of  TJ.S.  policy 
relating  to  chemical  riot  control  agents  and  chemical  defoliants;  and 
to  assess  the  implications  of  chemical  warfare  and  biological  research 
programs  for  TJ.S.  foreign  relations.  Task  forces  were  organized  to 
analyze  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  foreign  capabilities,  the 
TJ.S.  chemical  warfare  and  biological  research  program,  and  inter- 
national considerations. 

A.CDA  participated  in  the  task  forces  chaired  by  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Defense.  ACDA  personnel  chaired  the  task  force  study- 
ing arms  control  considerations,  including  the  question  of  ratification 
of  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol. 

The  protocol  had  been  drafted  in  1925  at  the  instigation  of  the 
United  States.  Moved  by  the  large  scale  destructive  effects  of  poison 
gas  used  by  both  sides  during  World  War  I,  the  United  States  pro- 
posed to  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Traffic  in  Arms  a convention 
banning  the  use  in  war  of  poison  gas  and  biological  methods  of  war- 
fare. The  United  States  signed  the  protocol,  and  it  was  favorably 
reported  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The  protocol 
was  never  voted  upon  by  the  full  Senate  arid  was  returned  to  the 
Committee  in  December,  1926.  There  it  lay  until  1947  when  it  was 
returned  to  the  executive  branch  as  one  or  a group  of  treaties  and 
agreements  on  which  action  liad  riot  been  taken  for  many  years.  The 
protocol  came  into  force  without  the  United  States  becoming  a party 
arid  now  has  84  adherents,  including  all  other  NATO  countries,  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations,  and  Communist  Cliiria.  Of  the  major  industrial 
powers,  only  the  United  States  and  Japan  have  riot  yet  become  parties. 

In  mid-November  the  interdepartmental  review"  was  presented  to 
the  the  National  Security  Council.  After  consideration  by  the  NSC, 
the  President  anriounced  his  policy  decisions  on  November  25.  He 
reaffirmed  our  long-staridirig  renuriciation  of  the  first  use  of  lethal 
clierfiical  weapons  arid  extended  this  renunciation  to  the  first  use  of 
iricapacitaing  cherriicals. 

With  respect  to  the  biological  program,  his  decisions  were  to  re- 
nounce any  use  of  lethal  or  incapacitating  biological  agents  and 
weapons,  and  all  other  methods  of  biological  warfare;  to  confine 
biological  research  to  defensive  measures  such  as  immunization  and 
safety  measures;  and  to  call  on  the  Departmerit  of  Defense  to  recom- 
rnend  plans  for  the  disposal  of  existing  stocks  of  biological  weapons. 
He  associated  the  United  States  with  the  principles  and  objectives  of 
the  British  draft  convention  to  ban  biological  warfare  which  had  been 
presented  at  the  Geneva  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment on  August  26, 1969 .40 

Iri  consonance  with  these  decisions,  the  President  announced  that, 
he  would  submit  the  Geneva  Protocol  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and 
conserit.  to  ratification.41 

It  would  clearly  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  have 
reliable  international  agreements  under  which  all  nations  would  ac- 
cept prohibitions  on  chemical  arid  biological  weapons,  and  it  is  official 

The  British  proposal  appears  ante,  pp.  431-433. 

41  See  ante,  pp.  592-593. 
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U.S.  policy  to  work  toward  such  agreements.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Geneva  disarmament  talks  on  March  22  J 75],  the  President  instructed 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  “join  with  other  delegations  in  exploring  any 
proposals  or  ideas  that  could  contribute  to  sound  and  effective  arms 
control  relating  to  these  weapons.” 42  This  position  is  consistent  with 
the  strong  sentiments  for  outlawing  chemical  and  biological  war- 
fare which  have  found  expression  during  the  past  year  in  many  inter- 
national forums. 

In  December  1968  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a resolution  re- 
questing the  U.N.  Secretary-General  to  prepare  a report  on  the  effects 
of  the  possible  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  means 
of  warfare.43  The  study,  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  experts  from 
14  countries  including  the  United  States,  was  issued  on  duty  1,  1969. 
Prominent  among  the  report’s  conclusions  were  (1)  the  effects  (on 
both  victim  and  initiator)  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  if  used 
on  a large  scale  in  war,  were  virtually  unpredictable ; (2)  despite  cost 
factors,  any  country  could  achieve  at  feast  a minimal  capability  in  these 
fields;  and  (3)  a bah  on  the  development,  production,  and  stockpiling 
of  chemical  and  biological  agents  intended  for  purposes  ot  war 
would  facilitate  international  efforts  toward  broader  arms  control 
agreements.44  ; . . 

The  question  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  was  high  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Geneva  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
during  its  1969  sessions. 

Tlie  CCD’s  report  to  the  United  Nations,  prepared  at  the  end  of  the 
session  which  adjourned  October  30,  noted  the  wide  support  for  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  and  stated  that 
the  Committee  would  “continue  intensive  work  oh  the  problem  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  (biological)  warfare.”45 

In  the  General  Assembly  the  principal  developments  were  (1)  the 
introduction  of  a Soviet  draft  treaty  which  would  ban  all  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  but  which  did  not  provide  for  adequate  inspec- 
tion40 (2)  the  adoption  of  a Swedish  resolution  (which  the  United 
States  voted  against) , whose  purpose  was  to  declare  as  contrary  to  in- 
ternational law  all  chemical  and  biological  agents  of  warfare,  includ- 
ing riot  control  agents  and  herbicides; 47  and  (3)  adoption  of  a Ca- 
nadian Resolution  which  called  on  all  nations  to  accede  to  the  1925 
Geneva  Protocol,  recommended  that  the  U.N.  Secretary-General’s  re- 
port be  used  as  a basis  for  the  CCD’s  further  consideration  of  the 
elimination  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  and  referred  the 
British  and  Soviet  draft  conventions  to  the  CCD  for  further  study.4S 

It  can  be  expected,  therefore,  that  when  the  CCD  reconvenes  in  Feb- 
ruary 1970,  the  question  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons  will 
receive  considerable  attention. 


44  Ante,  p.  110. 

4* Documents  on  Disarmament,  1008,  pp.  793-79.'. 

41  Ante,  pp.  2G4-298. 

4li  Ante,  p.  524. 

40  Ante,  pp.  455t457. 

47  Pt.  A of  G.A.  res.  2603  (XXIV),  ante,  pp.  716-717. 

48  Pt.  B of  G.A.  res.  2603  (XXIV),  ante,  pp.  717-719. 
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In  approaching  this  problem  from  an  arms  control  perspective,  it  is 
important  to  recognize  that  there  are  basic  di  iferences  between  chemical 
ana  biological  means  of  warfare  that  indicate  they  should  be  dealt  with 
separately.  These  differences  relate  not  only  to  technical  aspects,  such 
as  toxicity*  speed  of  action,  duration  of  effects,  controllability  and  re- 
sidual effects,  but  also  to  their  different  military  roles.  One  of  the  great  - 
est values  of  the  NSC  study  was  the  identification  of  these  differences. 

The  President  has  supported  the  principles  of  the  British  initiative 
on  biological  weapons,  although  there  are  certain  aspects  of  the  draft 
convention  which  in  the  course  of  negotiations  we  will  seek  to  clarify 
or  further  refine. 

Limitations  on  chemical  weapons  raise  more  difficult  problems.  Ex- 
tensive research  1 J?s  shown  that  a skillful  and  determined  evader  could 
make  it  difficult  to  detect  his  violations  of  a ban  on -production  or  pos- 
session of  chemical  weapons.  Research  into  sensors  and  detection  tech- 
niques is  continuing,  in  coordination  with  other  government  agencies, 
and  potentially  promising  developments  are  being  tested.  The  current 
ACDA  program  will  provide  more  insight  into  the  probabilities  of 
detecting  clandestine  or  undeclared  activities. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  ACDA  is  work- 
ing out  plans  to  investigate  the  problems  of  verifying  the  declared 
destruction  of  chemical  weapons ; these  investigations  will  be  conducted 
in  connection  with  actual  destruction  and  demilitarization  operations 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

For  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  ACDA  research  has  developed 
a number  of  indicators  for  use  by  inspectors.  In  December  Howard 
Furnas,  Special  Assistant  to  the  ACDA  Director,  told  a House  For- 
eign Affairs  Subcommittee,  “We  believe  that  major  progress  can  be 
made  toward  resolving  the  technical  problems  involved  in  verification 
by  direct  observation,  and  we  intend  to  devote  greater  efforts  to  this 
end.”49 

Arms  Control  Measure  for  the  Seabed 

The  sea  and  the  ocean  floor  have  been  called  the  world’s  last  frontier 
for  exploration  and  exploitation.  The  development  of  food  from  the 
sea  offers  high  promise  toward  meeting  the  widespread  need  for  pro- 
tein (malnutrition  afflicts  one-half  of  the  world’s  peoples — over  one 
and  a half  billion) . There  are  interesting  prospects  for  new  discoveries 
in  the  field  of  medicine.  By  the  year  1985,  some  25  percent  of  the  world- 
wide demand  for  oil  and  gas  is  expected  to  be  met  by  marine  sources. 
Marine  mineral  deposits  include  manganese,  gold,  silver,  iron,  plati- 
num, titanium,  chromium,  and  tin,  to  name  but  a few,  and  are  conserva- 
tively valued  in  the  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars. 

But  together  with  the  promise  of  great  benefits  from  technological 
advances  in  oceanology  there  are  also  continuing  advances  in  the  tech- 
nology of  weaponry,  which  could  result  in  the  extension  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  to  the  seabed  and  ocean  floor. 


4*  Chemical-Biological  Warfare:  V.S.  Policies  and  International  Effects:  Hear- 
ings Before  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Policy  and  Scientific  Devel- 
opments of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Ninety- 
first  Congress,  First  Session,  p.  186. 
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A significant  step  was  taken  by  tfie  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  rule  out  this  environment  to  nuclear  weapons  when  they 
reached  agreement  on  a joint  draft  treaty  “on  the  prohibition  of  the 
emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion on  the  seabed  and  the  ocean  floor  and  in  the  subsoil  thereof.”  The 
joint  draft  was  first  presented  to  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  in  Geneva,  on  October  7,  by  the  two  nations  as  Co- 
Chairmen  of  the  Committee.50  The  .treaty  project  was  the  result  of 
intensive  negotiations  which  had  their  origin  in  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly in  1967. 

As  interest  mounted  in  the  almost  unlimited  resources  of  the  seabed, 
it  became  evident  that  a legal  framework  must  be  established  to  bring 
order  to  their  exploitation.  Concepts  of  sovereignty  vary  widely.  Exist- 
ing international  law  is  ambiguous  and  lends  itself  to  disparate  inter- 
pretations by  nations. 

With  these  concerns  in  mind,  the  General  Assembly  in  December 
1967 51  established  an  ad  hoc  committee  (made  a permanent  committee 
a year  later) 52  to  study  the  scope  and  various  aspects  of  the  peaceful 
uses  of  the  seabed  and  ocean  floor  beyond  the  limits  of  national  juris- 
diction. Considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  “trends  and  possibili- 
ties regarding  the  potential  future  uses  of  the  seabed  and  ocean  floor  for 
military  purposes,”  in  the  committee’s  report,  which  recognized  that 
“efforts  should  be  made  to  arrest  these  trends  before  they  were  too 
advanced  for  effective  control.” 53 

During  the  course  of  the  working  ses&ions  of  the  U.N.  committee,  the 
U.S.  representative  proposed  that  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence examine  the  question  whether  a viable  international  agreement 
might  be  achieved  in  which  each  party  would  agree  not  to  emplace  or 
fix  weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  seabed.54  These  discussions 
would  also  consider  the  need  for  reliable  ;and  effective  means  of  veri- 
fying compliance  with  such  an  agreement. 

The  question  was  discussed  in  a preliminary  way  during  the  1968 
summer  session  of  the  Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
and  was  included  on  its  provisional  agenda  for  consideration  during 
tlie  1969  session. 

The  Conference  reconvened  on  March  18, 1969.  On  the  opening  day, 
the  Soviet  Union  submitted  a Draft  Treaty  on  Prohibition  of  the  Use 
for  Military  Purposes  of  the  Sea-Bed  and  Ocean  Floor  and  the  Subsoil 
Thereof.55 

After  consultations  with  its  Allies v the  United  States,  on  May  22, 
submitted  its  own  Draft  Treaty  Prohibiting  the  Emplacement  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons  and  Other  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  on  the  Seabed 
and  Ocean  Floor.56 

The= initial  U S.  and.  Soviet  drafts  differed  principally  in  the  scope 
of  what  was  to  be  prohibited. 


60  Ante,  pp.  473-475. 

n Documents  on  Disarmament,  1967,  pp.  727-729. 
'“  Ibid.,  1968,  pp.  802  ff. 

*Ibuh,  p.  605. 

M Ibid.,  p.  452. 

“ Ante,  pp.  112-113. 

* Ante,  pp.  211-213. 
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The  Soviet  draft  would  have  banned  all  military  uses  of  the  seabed 
and  ocean  floor  beyond  a 12-mile  maritime  zone.  It  would  have 
precluded,  as  an  example,  bottom  mounted  submarine  surveillance 
systems  which  the  United  States  regards  as  essential  to  its  defense. 
The  United  States  also  objected  to  such  a sweeping  prohibition 
because  it  would  pose  insurmountable  verification  problems.  The  U.S. 
draft  dealt  with  the  most  realistic  concern — that  the  seabed  might  be 
used  as  an  area  for  the  emplacement  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Such  an  agreement  would  remove  the 
major  threat  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  the  seabed  while,  at  the  same 
time,  reducing  the  verification  problem  to  manageable  proportions. 

The  Soviet  draft  provided  that  all  installations  and  structures  on 
the  seabed  should  be  open  to  inspection  for  the  purposes  of  verifica- 
tion, a provision  qualified  only  by  the  requirement  of  reciprocity. 
This  language  was  modeled  on  the  provisions  in  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty.®7  But  provisions  applicable  to  the  moon,  where  all  claims  of 
national  jurisdiction  are  renounced*  cannot  readily  be  transplanted 
to  the  seabed,  where  there  are  many  existing  claims  of  national  juris- 
diction and  a multitude  of  varying  types  of  activity  and  where  the 
teclinical  problems  involved  in  inspection  would  be  extremely  complex. 

The  U.S.  draft  suggested  simple  procedures  for  verifyng  compli- 
ance, based  on  observation  of  seabed  activities.  Such  procedures  would 
be  consistent  with  existing  international  law.  The  United  States 
believed  that  its  provisions  for  verification  were  appropriate  because 
the  installation  of  large  and  complicated  devices  for  launching  nuclear 
weapons  would  involve  extensive  activity  and  would  be  difficult  to 
conceal.  Furthermore,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  a.  nation  which  had 
decided  to  violate  the  treaty  would  limit  itself  to  the  installation  of  a 
single  weapon.  Any  violation  to  be  worth  the  cost  would  have  to  occur 
on  a large  scale. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  has  undertaken  a 
series  of  field  studies  and  technical  reports  concerned  with  the  tech- 
nological problems  of  seabed  activity  verification,  including  analyses 
of  cost  factors  associated  with  various  verification  techniques.  In  order 
to  gain  practical  knowledge  of  some  aspects  of  seabed  search,  staff 
members  participated  in  two  deep  seabed  searches  conducted  by  the 
USNS  Mizar. 

The  Geneva  Conference  resumed  its  second  session  of  1969  on 
Julv  3.  The  previous  submission  bv  the  United  States  and  the  ILS.S.R. 
of  draft  seabed  treaties  provided  the  basis  for  concrete  negotiations 
to  work  out  an  agreed  treatV  that  might  be  referred  to  the  twenty- 
fourth  session  of  the  U.K.  General  Assembly.  During  the  following 
weeks,  Various  member  nations  voiced  their  views  on  the  two  versions, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  verification  question  and  the  scope 
of  the  prohibitions. 

On  July  24  ACDA’s  General  Counsel,  William  Hancock,  testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ocean  Space  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  chaired  by  Senator  Claiborne  Pell.  The  day 
marked  the  beginning  of  a series  of  public  hearings  on  Senate  Reso- 
lution 33,  introduced  by  Senator  Pell  earlier  in  the  year,  “a  resolution 


87  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1D67 , pp.  3S-43. 
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endorsing  basic  principles  for  governing  the  activities  of  nations  in 
ocean  space.”  Mr.  Hancock’s  testimony  reviewed  for  the  Subcommittee 
the  U.S.  draft  treaty  presented  to  the  ENDC  and  the  progress  which 
the  ENDC  had  made  to  date  in  its  discussion  ot  an  arms  control 
measure  for  the  seabed.08 

In  late  August  the  Soviet  Co-Chairman  gave  the  U.S.  delegation 
privately  a new  text  of  a treaty.  There  followed  an  intensive  evaluation 
of  the  Soviet  counter-proposal  within  the  U.S.  Government.  By  mid- 
September  a coordinated  position  had  been  formed,  and  a special 
session  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  was  called  so  that  we  could 
consult  with  our  NATO  Allies  on  the  proposed  basis  for  further  nego- 
tiations in  Geneva.  A new  draft  was  then  presented  privately  to  the 
Soviet  delegation. 

On  October  7 the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  l.nion  jointly  tabled 
an  agreed  Draft  Treaty  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Emplacement  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  and  Other  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  on  the 
Sea-bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor  and  the  Subsoil  Thereof.59  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  joint  tabling,  the  U.S.  representative,  Ambassador  James 
Leonard,  told  the  Conference  of  the  intensive  discussions  which  had 
led  to  the  new  joint  draft  and  expressed  satisfaction  that  “our  labors 
have  proved  fruitful.” 00  This  joint  draft  formed  the  basis  of  dis- 
cussions within  the  CCD  (successor  to  the  ENDC)  and  received  a 
number  of  comments,  particularly  with  respect  to  verification,  amend- 
rifient  procedures^  and  a review  conference.  Responding  to  the  views 
expressed  by  various  delegations,  the  Co-Chairmen  put  forth  a revised 
version  on  October  30.01  This  revised  treaty  text  was  annexed  to  the 
report  of  the  CCD  to  the  General  Assembly.02 

At  the  United  Nations,  the  draft  treaty  was  considered  briefly  by 
the  U.N.  Seabed  Committee  and  extensively  in  the  U.N.  First  Com- 
mittee, where  a number  of  amendments  were  suggested  by  various 
member  nations.  Although  substantial  progress  was  made,  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  these  initiatives  were  not  entirely  resolved  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  in  the  First  Committee.  Accordingly,  on  Decem- 
ber 12  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  offered  a resolution 
which  remanded  the  draft  treaty  text  of  October  30  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament.  The  resolution  called  on  the 
Committee  to  take  into  account  all  proposals  and  suggestions  made 
at  the  General  Assembly  and  to  continue  its  work  so  that  the  text 
of  a draft  treaty  can  be  submitted  to  the  twenty-fifth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  This  resolution  passed  by  a vote  of  116  to  0,  with 
4 abstentions. 63 


** Activities  of  Nations  in  Ocean  Space:  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Ocean  Space  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Jtclations,  United  States  Senate, 
Ninety-first  Congress,  First  Session  on  S.  Res.  33  To  Express  the  Sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  Should  Make  All  Necessary  Efforts  to  Place  Before 
the  tJnited  Nations  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Seabed  and  Ocean 
Floor  . . . a Resolution  Endorsing  Basic  Principles  for  Governing  the  Activities 
of  Nations  in  Ocean  Space,  July  24,  25,  28  and  SO,  1969,  pp.  3-36. 

“ Ante,  pp.  473-475. 

*°  Ante,  p.  478. 

61  Ante,  pp.  507-509. 

®a  The  CCD  report  appears  ante,  pp.  517-526. 

w Ante,  p.  715. 
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Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons 


The  diplomatic  history  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  spans  the  administrations  of  three  Presidents.^4 
The  last  step  m the  domestic  ratification  process  was  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  oh  November  24  when  he  officially  signed  the  instrument 
of  ratification  in  a ceremony  at  the  White  House.05  The  final  step  will 
be  the  international  act  of  depositing  the  instrument  of  ratification.00 

The  treaty  was  negotiated  in  the  Eighteen-Natiori  Committee  on 
Disarmament,  in  Geneva,  over  a period  of  4 years.  It  was  endorsed  by 
the  TJ.N.  General  Assembly  in  the  spring  of  1968 67  and  was  signed 
by  President  Johnson  and  the  representatives  of  55  other  nations  on 
July  1, 1968. 

Soon  after  his  inauguration,  President  Nixon  sent  a message  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  requesting  advice  and  consent  to  ratification.  The  treaty 
had  been  sent  to  the  Senate  the  preceding  year,  but  action  was  sus- 
pended in  the  aftermath  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 
Although  the  President’s  February  5 call  for  renewal  of  Senate  con- 
sideration reiterated  his  condemnation  of  that  Soviet  action,  he  said, 
‘‘I  believe  that  ratification  of  the  Treaty  at  this  time  would  advance 
this  Administration’s  policy  of  negotiation  rather  than  confrontation 
with  the  USSR.” 68 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  held  new  hearings  on 
February  18  and  20,.  receiving  testimony  from  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers ; Secretary  of  Defense  Laird;  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Seaborg;  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  General 
Wheeler;  and  ACDA  Director  Gerard  Smith  and  his  Deputy,  Adrian 
Fisher.  The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  held  hearings  on  the 
military . implications  of ' the  treaty.  Director  Smith  ana  Deputy 
. Director  Fisher  testified  before  this  Committee  for  ACDA.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering,  arid  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Comiriis- 
sion  also  testified. 

AIT  of  these  Administration  officials  gave  full  support  to  the  treaty, 
and  reiterated  the  interpretations  given  by  the  previous  Administra- 
tion on  the  technical  issues  raised  and  on  the  implications  for  our 
security  commitriients. 

In  June  1968  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  introduced  a resolution  in  the  U.N.  Security  Council  giving 
security  assurances  to  the  nonnuclear- weapons  nations  who  are  parties 
to  thetreaty.®9  All  three  governments  made  separate  but  parallel  dec- 
larations to  the  Security  Council  in  explanation  of  their  affirmative 
votes  on  the  resolution.  In  their  declarations,  the  three  nuclear  powers 
state  their  intention  “to  seek  immediate  Security  Couricil  action  to 
provide  assistance,  in  accordance  with  the  Charter,  to  any  non-nuclear- 
weapon  State  party  to  the  treaty  on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear 


“The  treaty  may  be  found  in  Documents  on  Disarmament',  1968,  pp.  461-465. 
“See  on<e,  pp.  576-577. 

•* * **  The  treaty  entered  into  force  Mar.  5, 1970. 

V.  See  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  pp.  431-432. 

*Ante,  p.  33. 

**  Documents  on  Disarmament,  1968,  p.  444. 
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■weapons  that  is  a victim  of  an  act  of  aggression  or  an  object  of  a 
threat  of  aggression  in  •which  nuclear  weapons  are  used.” 70 
In  its  report  on  the  treaty,  the  Foreign  Relations  Coinmittee  stated 
that  it  thought  the  U.S;  Government  by  offering  the  resolution  and 
the  declaration,  had  given  up  an  element  of  flexibility  in  bringing 
cases  of  aggression  or  threats  of  aggression  to  the  attention  of  the 
Security  Council,  especially  with  respect  to  timing.  The  Committee 
observed,  however,  that  if  this  action  results  in  Creating  a framework 
for  United  States-Soviet  cooperation  in  the  United  Nations,  the“ges- 
ture  will,  be  worth  the  costs  in  diplomatic  flexibility.” 71 
Tile  Committee  favorably  reported’ the  treaty  to  the  full  Senate  on 
March  6,  and  the  Senate  gave  its  consent  to  ratification  oii  March  13 
by  a vote  of  83  to  15. 

The  Coihnlitteb’s  report  contained  a recommendation  that  the  Ad- 
ministration endeavor  to  arrange  for  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  deposit  their  instruments  of  ratification  concurrently,  “thus 
emphasizing  the  historic  nature  of  the  event  and  avoiding  insofar 
as  possible  misunderstandings  which  might  otherwise  arise.”72 
Accordingly,  the  United  States  proposed  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
the  filial  step  of  ratification  be  completed  by  the  two  Governments  in 
this  manner:  (Great  Britain  had  already  deposited  its  instrument  of 
ratification  in  November  1968,  and  France  and  Communist  China  have 
indicated  publicly  that.they  do  not  intend  to  sign.)  Arrangements  are 
being  worked  out  between  the  U.S.  arid  the  Soviet  Governments,  and 
it  is  expected  that  a joint  ceremony  will  take  place  early  in  1970.  The 
treaty  will  enter  into  force  when  the  three  depositary  governments 
and  40  other  nations  have  deposited  their  instruments  of  ratification. 

Under  article  III,  each  nonnuclear-weapon  state  party  to  the  treaty 
undertakes  to  accept  safeguards  on  its  peaceful  nuclear  activities  in 
order  to  insure  that  fissionable  materials  are  not  diverted  to  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  huclearexplosivedevices.  These'  safeguards  will  be 
set  forth  in  agreements  to  be  negotiated  and  concluded  with  tlie  lnter- 
riatiohal  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  in  accordance  with  the 
Statute  of  the  IAEA  and  its  safeguards  system.  The  agreements  may 
be  negotiated  with  the  IAEA  by  nations  individually  or  in  conceit 
with  other  nations.  Article  III  stipulates  that  negotiations  for  tlie 
agreements  shall  begin  180  days  from  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of 
the  treaty;  For  those  nations  depositing  their  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion or  accession  after  the  180-day  period,  negotiation  shallcomirience 
not  later  than  the  date  of  deposit.  The  agreements  shall  enter  into 
force  not  later  than  18  months  after  the-  date  of  initiation  of 
negotiations;  ; • 

The  IAEA’s  safeguards  system  will  assume  greatly  increased  safe- 
guards respoiisibilities  as  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  comes  in  force 
arid  the  agreements are  concluded;  ACDA’s  research  in  support  of  the 
treaty  is  directed  toward  tlie  development  of  techniques,  procedures, 
instruments,  and  devices  that  might  be  used  in  international  safe- 
guards inspection. 

70  ibid.,  pp.  439-440. 
n Ante,  p.  92. 

73  Ante,  p.  94. 
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The  AGDA  safeguards  research  program  is  closely  coordinated  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  avoid  duplication  and,  in  fact, 
draws  upon  the  expertise  of  the  AEC  and  its  contractors  in  carrying 
out  some  of  the  projects.  The  program  is  also  coordinated  with  the 
IAEA  and  with  other  foreign  safeguards  research  programs  such  as 
those  of  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community  (EUR ATOM), 
the  United  Kingdom  arid  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

In  connection  with  ACDA’s  research  on  the  instrumentation  aspects 
of  the  safeguards  problem,  a portable  instrument  lias  been  designed 
to  detect  and  measure  plutonium  inside  a sealed  container.  A proto- 
type of  this  instrument  has  been  designed  and  built  under  ACDA 
auspices.  It  has  been  evaluated  by  the  IAEA  and  found  to  be  capable 
of  determining  not  only  the  presence  of  plutonium  but  tlie  amount. 
Plutonium  is  a byproduct  of  tlie  fission  process  which  takes  place  in 
certain  nuclear  reactors,  and  it  can  be  used  as  the  essential  element 
in  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  detection  of  a clandestine 
diversion  of  plutonium  to  weapons  purposes,  therefore,  is  one  of  tlie 
basic  reasons  a safeguards  system  is  needed. 

The  use  of  unattended  sensors  for  arms  control  inspection  has  con- 
siderable appeal  from  the  point  of  view  of  reducing  the  cost,  man- 
powerj  ana  intrusiveness  of  inspections,  A complete  sensor  system 
might  include  aiiumber  of  sensors  of  different  types,  each  gathering  its 
own  form  of  information  and  transmitting  this  through  a data  link  to 
a central  recording  unit.  There  the  ihforriiation  would  be  stored  for 
later  use  by  the  inspector.  Unattended  sensor  systems  should  be  tamper- 
resistant  to  the.  extent  they  would  reliably  detect  and  reveal  any  efforts 
to  insert  false  information.  ACDA  is  currently  working  on  the  major 
parts  of  such  a system. 

The  development  of  a prototype  tamper-resistant  data  link  is  nearing 
completion.  The  concept  for  this  secure  data  transmission  system  was 
originally  developed  under  an  extemal  contract  with  ACDA.  During 
the  past  18  months,  it  has  Been  fieldi^ted  by  the  Agency’s  Field  Opera- 
tions Division,  working  in  the  facilities  of  the  ^National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  The  results  of  the  tests  have  now  produced  a cable  of  proven 
tamper-resistance.  Preparations  are  uiider  way  to  test  a small  diameter 
ciible  of  different configurations  in  order  to.  broaden  Die  range  of  appli- 
cability:of  this  means  of  data  protection.  The  system  will  be  employed 
in 'the' ^inspection  oi nuclear  reactors under  IAEA  control; 

Thereihairiingpartspftheunattendedinstrumentationsystemare 
being  developed  under  the  direction  ofajointU.S.-Canadian  working 
groupto  safeguard  a continuously  refuel  ed  CANDU-type  reactor. 
ACDA  is  funding  the  fabrication  of  this  instrumentation  at  Sandia 
Corporati6h,  and  it  will  be  field  tested  in  twophases.  The  first  phase, 
deyoted  tb  testing  individual  compohents  and  equipment,  is  now  being 
carried  out  by  ACDA’s  Field  Operations  Division,  working  w ith  the 
IfatibnaPB^  The  second  phase  will  test  the  instru- 

mentation operating  as  a system  on  the  reactor. 

■Still  another  area  of  research,  carried  out  jointly  with  the  AEC,  is 
investigating  the  application  of  minor  isotope  techniques  to  safeguards. 
A field  test  of  these  techniques  was  made  during  1969  at  the  Nuclear 
Fuel  Services  facility  at  West  Valley,  N.Y.,  and  prelimihary  results 
are  very  encouraging.  Prediction  of  uranium  to  plutonium  conversion, 
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“fingerprinting”  of  reactor  fuel,  and  in-process  inventory  determina- 
tion all  appear  feasible  and  practical  using  mass  spectrometer  measure- 
ments of  the  minor  isotopes. 

Research  into  minor  isotope  safeguards  techniques,,  (MIST)  is  also 
being  conducted  by  a group  in  Karlsruhe,  Germany.  Evaluation  of  the 
German  experiments  together  with  the  evaluation  of  the  Nuclear  Fuel 
Services’  MiST  experiment  will  provide  the  basis  for  future  planned 
research  to  be  conducted  by  a joint  U.S.-German  working  group.  It  is 
anticipated  that  both  theEURATOM  and  IAEA  safeguards  organiza- 
tions will  also  participate  in  these  experiments. 

The  Agericy  has  also  contributed  to  preparations  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  article  V of  the  NPT,  under  which,  potential  benefits  of 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  explosions  are  to  be  made  available  to 
honniiclear-weappiis^ states  parties  to  the  treaty.  An  Agency  representa- 
tive testified  in  hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
on.  proposed  legislation  to  give  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  au- 
thority to  carry  out  commercial  applications  of  peaceful  nuclear  explo- 
sions. ACDA  participated  in  several  interdepartmental  studies  related 
to  this  subject,in  technical  talks  held  with  the  Soviets  in  April  1969, 
in  IJ.S.  contributions  to  the  IAEA  study  of  tWs  subject,  and  m discus- 
sions at  the  Geneva  disarmament  conference  and  the  U.K.  General 
Assembly. 

Conventional  Arms  and  jVRlitary  Expenditures 

Among  the  major  problems  for  urgent  attention  in  the  1970’s  is  how 
to  arrest,  the  trend  in  military  spending,  and  the  proliferation  of  arma- 
ments worldwide, 

In  1969  worldwide  military  expenditures  are  estimated  to  have 
totaled  $200  billion— an  increase  of  over  40  percent  since  1964.  Even 
allowing  for  the  inflation  of  prices,  world  military  outlays  increased 
by  close  to  20  percent  in  the  6-year  period  from  1964  to  1969.  The 
comparison  with  expenditures  for  social  needs  produces  even  more  dis- 
part te  figures.  In.  1967  the  latest  year  for  which  comparative  figures 
are  available,  the  world  was  spendingabout  40.  percent  more  on  mili- 
tary programs  than  on  public  education ; military  expenditures  ex- 
ceeded those  f brpublic  education  in  about  one-third  of  the  countries 
of  tlie  world,  including  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 
field'  of  public  health,  the  world’s  total  expenditurein  1967  was  less 
than . one-third  as^ large  as  the  military  outlay. 

In  many  parts  of  the  worldmilitary  expenditures  compete  for  scarce 
natibnal.resour^sandmaydiminishcuri^ntconsumptioriandthe  op- 
portunities for  economic  development.  There:  is  virtual  unanimity 
amorig  ecbnomists  that  a reallbcation  of'  resources  from  military  pur- 
pbsess  tb  civilian  needs  would  be  of  general  economic  benefit.  The 
-question is What  influences  can  be  brought  to  bear  to  reverse  the  upward 
;tpBnd|  in  militaiy  spendihg.  , . . 

While  world  attentibh  focuses  on  strategic  arms  negotiations,  the 
Arms  Gontrol  and  Disannamehti  Agency  believes  that  the  {problem  of 
conventional  arms  must  not  be  neglected.  Measured  in  money  terms, 
these  art  the  \veapons  that  account  for  the  major  share  of  the  world’s 
milita^^  weaponsaretheworking  tools  ofmod- 
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ern  war.  Since  1945  conventional  forces  with  conventional  weapons 
have  fought  fifty-five  wars;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  have 
been  casualties. 

The  Agency  is  working  on  several  approaches  to  the  control  of 
conventional  arms.  One  is  concerned  with  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reductions  between  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  discussed 
in  the  following  chapter. 

Another  critical  problem  in  this  field  is  the  control  of  the  inter- 
national traffic  in  arms.  The  value  of  exports  of  military  goods  world- 
wide recently  lias  averaged  close  to  $4  billion  a year;  half  or  more  of 
this  has  gone  to  the  less  developed  parts  of  the  world.  Such  purchases 
of  equipment,  particularly  of  the  advanced  types,  may  fuel  regional 
arms  races  and  have  a broad  destabilizing  effect.  While  it  can  be  argued 
that  local  disputes  are  not  normally  motivated  by  possession  of  arma- 
ments, the  escalation  of  a dispute  to  hostilities  and  the  intensity  of 
subsequent  fighting  caii  often  be  directly  attributed  to  thea  vail  ability 
of  weapons,  . . 

ACDA  has  been  increasingly  concerned  with  the  problem  of  arms 
transfers  since  1966  when  a senior  level  interbureau  working  group 
was  set  up  to  coordinate  and  supervise  Agency  activities  in  this  field 
and  to  maintain  liaison  with  other  departments  and  agencies  on  arms 
transfers  and  related  export  control.  During  the  past  year,  responsi- 
bility for  this  activity  was  centralized  in  ACDA’s  Economics  Bureau. 

ACDA  is  a,  participant  in  a variety  of  interagency  forUms  dealing 
with  arms  transfer  policy  formulation.  These  include  the  State/ 
Defense  Coordinating  Committee  on  Arms  Sales,  the  weekly  meeting 
of  the  politico-military,  officers  from  the  State  Department’s  regional 
bureaus*  and  consultations  on  implementing  the  restriction  on  arms 
transfers  included^  in  foreign-  assistance  legislation.  ACDA’s  partici- 
pation in  the  National  Security  Council,  and  its  subordinate  bodies, 
i.e.,  the  Under-Secretaries  Committee,  the  interdepartmental  groups 
and  ad  hoc  working  committees,  insures  the  Agency  an  opportunity 
to  set  forth  arms  control  concerns  in  the  policy  decision  process  in- 
volved in  arms  sales  and  military  assirtance. 

ACDA  also  develops  and  promotes  proposals  for  controlling  con- 
ventional arms  traffic  for  consideration ; within- the  tT.S.  Government 
and  possible  international  action.  In  pursuing  this  function,  ACDA 
has  concentrated  on  three  general  types  of  initiatives : (1)  registration 
and  publication  proposals;  (2)  arms  supplier  agreements ; and  (3) 
regional Arms  limitations; 

. The  idea  for  registering  and  publicizing  arms  transfers  has  been 
under  intermittent  consideration  iinthe  United  Nations  and  elsewhere 
since  1965.  In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  june  1967  war  in  the 
Middle  East*  the  United  States  proposed,  without  success,,  that  the 
U.N.  member  nations  report  all;  arms,  shipments  into  the  Middle  East 
andthattherecordsbeavailablefor  alltosee. 

Despite  :the  lack  of ’concrete  progress, /the  . Agency  continues  to  ex- 
plore this  initiative  as  a possible  opening  approach  to  international 
arms  traffic  control.  A broad  study  was  made  of  the  current  report- 
ing of  amis  transfers  by  foreign,  countries.  An  m-hoUse  report,  com- 
pleted in  August  1969,  summarized  and  analyzed  the  policy  issues 
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raised  by  a registration  proposal.  This  study  can  serve  as  a contribu- 
tion to  policy  formulation  in  the  future. 

Efforts  at  effecting  arms  supplier  agreements  have  usually  been 
associated  with  attempts  to  settle  local  wars,  e.g.,  Arab-Israeli  war 
in  1967,  Indian-Pakistani  war  in  1965.  Prior  to  and  following  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  in  1967,  the  United  States  sought  agreement  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  curtailing  arms  shipments  to  the  Middle  East.  These 
efforts  were  to  no  avail,  and  deliveries  continue.  Following  the  out- 
break of  fighting  between  India  and  Pakistan  in  1965,  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  declared  immediate  embargoes  on 
arms  shipments  to  the  belligerents.  These  embargoes  probably  helped 
influence  the  two  countries  to  accept  a truce.  The  United  States  has 
continued  to  embargo  lethal  items.  We  have  urged  other  suppliers, 
particularly  the  U.S.S.R.,  to  follow  suit,  but  agairimnsuccessfully. 

These  experiences  show  that,  to  be  effective,  suppliers’  agreements 
must  be  adhered  to  by  the  major  arms  suppliers.  Although  history 
suggests  that  supplying  countries  are  reluctant  to  give  up  what  they 
regard  as  a useful  political  tool,  there  are  conceivable  situations  in 
which  it  would  suit  the  objectives  of  all  major  suppliers  to  exercise 
restraint.  The  Agency  .is  constantly  reviewing  the  evolution  of  the 
politico-military  situations  in  the  varioiisregions  of  the  world  in  an 
effort  to  ascertain  when  the  ingredients  necessary  for  such  an  arms 
control  agreement  are  .present. . 

Agreements  which  are.  politically  feasible  are  more  likely  to  be 
found  in  well-defined  geographical  areas.  Hence,  the  Agency’s  con- 
centration on  reg^ 

AGDA  funds  a program  of  external  research  to  support  its  activities 
in  the  area  of  conventional  arms  control;  This  program  has  included 
research  into  the  economic  effects  of  defense  expenditures  on  develop- 
ment progre^s,  the  yolume  and  patter ns  of  arms  trade,  the  nature  and 
Control  of  Ideal  conflict,  aiid  political  environment  and  its  relation  to 
armscontrolproposals. 

As  previously  pointeci  outj  economists  are  agreed  that  a shift  of  re- 
sources from  military  to  civilian  purposes  would  be  economically 
beneficial.  About  two  out  of  every  five  dollars  of  Federal  budget  out- 
lays in the United, States,  are  for  national  defense  purposes.  These 
military  requirements  limit  the  Federal  Government’s  freedom  of 
action  to  carry  out  programs  to  iheet  the  pressing  needs  of  an  expand- 
ing population  and  at  thesametime  feduce  the  tax  burden.  However, 
it  is  recognized  that  if  arms  control  and  disarmament  iheasures  show 
proinise  of  leading  to  reduced  defense  spending,  every  effort  sliould 
be  made  to  bring  about  an  orderly  transition  during  the  change.  The 
general  prosperityjof  the  country  must  be  maintained  and  considera- 
tion given  tp  the  interests  of  those  whose  livelihood  depends  on  the 
defenseactivitytobe  eliminated, 

The  Arms  Gontrol  and  Disarmament  Agency  is  enjoined  by  statute 
to  study  and  assess  tiiese  problems.  The  research  covers  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  industries,  communities 

related;  .activity,  and,  the  kinds  of  policies  and  actions  which  would 
assist  thein  in  adjusting  to . a -reduction  in  that  activity.  Supplement- 
ing earlier  studies  of  the  electronics  and  shipbuilding  industries,  a 
contract  study  was  completed  this  year  on  .the  dependency  of  the  metal 
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working  machinery  and  equipment  industry  on  defense  work.  The 
study  found  that,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Defense  Department  is 
one  of  the  largest  ultimate  consumers  for  capital  goods,  conditions  in 
this  industry  essentially  are  “governed  by  the  overall  economic  cli- 
mate” father  than  the  changes  in  levels  of  defense  spending.73 
. Because  of  its  broad  research  experience  on  the  economics  of  reduced 
defense  spending,  the  Agency  has  been  in  a position  to  assist  inter- 
departmental groups  established  by  the  President  to  plan  for  analogous 
■ post-Viet-Nani  economic  adjustments. 

Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reductions  in  Central  Europe 

In  1969  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  resumed 
itS' study  of  possible  mutual  and  balanced  force  reduction  (MBFR) 
for  the  central  part  of  Europe,  which  had  begun  with  the  December 
1967  Ministerial  Meeting,  of  the  North  Atlantic,  Council.  The  Soviet 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  August  1968  dimmed  the  prospects  for 
{'4i^^[bfi^.cbh^rnihg.  Eufqlieati  security^  but  even  in  the  face  of  that 
severe  setback  the  NATO  Ministerial  Meeting  in  mid-Jfovember  of 
that  year  issued  a communique  stating,  “Nevertheless,  the  Allies  in 
close  consultation  are  continuing  their  studies  and  preparations  for 
a time  when  the  atmosphere  for  fruitful5  discussions  is  more 
favourable.” 74 

•At  their  April  1969  meeting  ih  W ashington,.  the;  NATO  Ministers 
^YY  ; issuing  another  statement  declaring  their  inten- 

fion  to  ‘^explore  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  countries  of 
EasternEur ope  which  coricrete  issues  best  lend  themselves  to  fruitful 
hegptiations  and  an  early  f esolution’’  and  to  puf  sue  their  efforts  and 
studies  in  the  field  of  disarmament  and  practical  arms  control* 
ihcluding  balancedf pfcereductions;75 

The  work  of  NATO,  on  IVfBFR  was  intensified  and  refined  at  the 
June  and  September*  meetings  of  the  Senior  Political  Committee  and 

initial5  report  was  submitted  to 
tlie  North  Atlantic  Council;  Consideration  of  that  report  and  others 
'on  associated  European  security  issues:  led  the  NATO  Ministers  to 
announce  at  their  December  1969  meeting  that  ‘‘  the  studies  in  mutual 
and  balanced  fprcefeductionshavep  to  permit 

the  establishment  of  certain  cr iteria  which,  ,ih  tlieir  view,  such  reduc- 
tions should  meet”  and  “they  will;  continue  their  studies  in  order  to 
prepare  a;,  r^listic  basis  for  active  exploration  at  an  early  date  and 
■*'  thereby  establish  whether  it  could  serve  as  a startihg  point  for  fruitful 
negotiations;”  The  Ministers  requestedthat  detailed  plans  of  various 
possible  balanced  force  reductions;  be  prepared  for  consideration  and 
subinitted  to  theiri  asisbon  as;  possible.  The  Ministers  concluded  that 
“significant  reductions  under  adequate  verification  and  control-^ 
wlu^^puidttlso  be  consistent  with  the  Adtal  security  interest  of  all 
partie^would  be  another  coricrete  step  m;  advancing  ‘along  the  road 


- Resource  Management  Corporation,  The  D efense  Dependen cy  of  thc  Metal* 

p.  vUi;.; ; ' V ■,  V ...  .7  7 ' 

^ De0riihent  of  State  Bulletin,  Dec.;9,  1968, <p.  ,596. 
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of  ending  the  arms  race  and  of  general  and  complete  disarmament,’ 
including  nuclear  disarmament.”  Finally,  the  Ministers  directed  that 
further  studies  should  be  given  to  measures  which  could  accompany 
or  follow  agreement  oh  mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions.  The 
Ministers  specified  that  such  measures  could  include  “advance  notifica- 
tion of  military  movements  and  maneuvers,  exchange  of  observers  at 
military  maneuvers  and  possibly  the  establishment  of  observation 
posts.” 76 

With  this  detailed  guidance  it  is  to  be  expected  that  NATO  will  con- 
tinue to  intensify;  its  work  with  a view  to  submitting  to  the  Ministers 
in  May  1970  detailed  plans  bn  MBFR.  ACDA  will  continue  to  pro  vide 
experts  to  work  with  other  responsible  U.S.  Government  agencies  and 
the  NATO  Senior  Political  Committee  on  these  MBFR  studies. 

Ih  support  of  the  NATO  MBFR  studies,  the  ACDA  staff  concen- 
trated during  1969  oh  exploiting  the  extensive  research  conducted  over 
the  past  several  years  related  to  arms  control  measures;  applicable  to 
the  military  confrontation  in  Central  Europe.  Of  particular  value 
have  been  those  studies  on  the  impact  of  potential  arms  control  meas- 
ures on  groimd  forces  capabilities  in  Europe  and  those  specifically 
concerned  with  the  inspection  and  verification  of  various  forms  of 
balanced  force  reductions  in  the  central  part  of  Europe.  During  the 
year  a final  report  was  completed  on  Exercise  FIRST  LOOK,  a field 
test  related  to  inspection  and  verification  of  general  purpose  groimd 
and  air  forces  which  wai  conducted  jointly  with  the  .United  Kingdom 
in  southern  England  iii  1968.  The  results  of  that  test  as  well  as  the 
results  of  related  AGDA  research  on  verification  have  been  useful  in 
NATO  MBFR  studies. 

Previous  research  Was  supplemented  in  1969  by  a newly  completed 
contract  study  oh  future  Soviet  interests  in  arms  control.  Another  ex- 
ternal study  will  identify  the  manner  in  which  European  security 
arrangements  are  likely  to  change  during  the  1970’s.  Such  information 
will  serve  as  a basis  for  recommending  a variety  of  policy  choices 
gearedtb  promoting  both  security  in  Europe  and  arms  control. 

General  Advisory  Committee 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency’s  legislative  authority 
provides  for  the  appoints  the  President  of  a General.  Advisory 
Committee,  “to  advise  the  President,  theSecretary  of  State,  and  the 
Disarmament  Director  respecting  matters  affecting  arms  control, 
disarmament,  andworld  peace.” 77 

President  Nixon  reconstituted  the  General  Advisory  Committee  on 
juhe  5,1969j  with  the  appointment  of  fourteen  new  members  and  the 
reappointment:  of  Mr.>  J ohn  «J:«  McCloy  as  Chaif  man.  They  were  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  on  July  30  and  sworn  in  at  a Blair  House 
ceremony  on  October  2.  . . . . ..  . 

In  charging  the  new  Committee  with  its  responsibilities,  tlie  Presi- 
dent told  them  that  the  “.  . . advice  on  the  complex  national  security 
issues  with  which  the  Committee  hull  be  dealing  will  be  of  great  value 
to  me  and  my  Associates  in  the  Administration;  I consider  our  efforts 

'^Ante,  p.  626.  : . 
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in  the  area  of  arms  control  as  an  integral  part  of  our  security  policies 
and  I hope  therefore  that  your  Committee  will  examine  the  problems 
before  it  in  the  context  of  our  over-all  security  interests  and  objec- 
tives.” The  President  emphasized  to  Mr.  McCloy  that  he  wished  the 
Committee  to  be  an  independent  advisory  body. 

In  the  , light  of  the  President’s  guidance,  the  Committee  promptly 
began  to.  inform  itself  on  the  basic  issues  relating  to  national  security. 
As  a preliminary  step,  it  began  a series  of  intensive  meetings  to  review 
the  status  of  the  strategic  balance  and  to  consider  the  relationship 
between  U.S.  arms  control  policy  and  U.S.  national  security  needs- 
The-Comihittee  called  upon  a number  of  distinguished  American  and 
foreign  experts  on  strategic  matters  to  meet  with  it  to  discuss  these 
issues.  _ 

The  President  met  with  the  Committee  during  Its  meeting  on  De- 
cember 16.  He  heard  a report  oil  what  the  Committee  had  done  thus 
far  and  lie  laid  several  specific  problems  before  it  for  study  and  advice 
in  connection  with  the  Strategic  Arms /Limitation  Talks. 

Meetings  were  also  held  to  discuss  U.S.  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  Communist  China,  and.  Western  Europe  as  well  as  the  specifics 
of  arms  control  policy  centering  on  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers;  Under  Secretary  Richardson; 
Deputy  -Secretary  of  Defense  Packard  ; the  President’s  Assistant  for 
National; Security  Affairs,  Dr.  Kissinger;  the; Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, Admiral  Moorer;,the  Director  of  ACDA,  Mr.  Smith  and  his 
Deputy,  Mr.  Farley,  am  others,  met  with  the  Committee  to  discuss 
national  security  and  arm  control  questions. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  heard  Professor  Marshall  Shulnmn, 
Ambassador  Llewellyn  Thompson,,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Wolfe  on  the 
Soviet  Union ; Professors- Allen  S.  Whiting  and  A.  Doak  Barnett  on 
China;  Mr.  Andre  Fontaine,  Director  of  Le  Monde,  Paris;  Dr.  Karl 
Carstens,  former  adviser  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Federal  German 
Republic ; Mr.  Alastair  Buchan,  Commandant  of  the  Imperial  Defence 
College,  London;  and  Professor  Robert  Bowie  of  the  Center  for  Inter- 
national Affairs  at  Harvard  on  Western  Europe.  Meetings  have  been 
scheduled  for  the  beginning  of  1970  to  continue  this  examination  with 
a session  on  Japan  and  to  address  the  specific  problems  raised  by  the 
President  relating  to  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Committee  in  the  performance  of  its  work,  the 
Chairman  has  a small  staff  located  in  the  Committee’s  offices  in  the 
Department  of  State. 

The  members  of  the  Committee,  appointed  by  President  Nixon,  are : 

„ John  J.  McCloy,  lawyer,  former  adviser  on  Disarmament  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  retired  Chairman  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  former 
Chairman  ox  the  Ford  Foundation,  of  the  World  Bank,  U.S.  High 
Cphimissioner  for  Germany;  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  during 
the  Second  World  War. 

I.  W-  Abeh  President  of  th  e TJnitedSteel  Workers  of  America. 

. Dr.  HarolgB^  President  of  the  California  Institute 

of  Technology  and  former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

William  J.  Casey,  author,  editor,  and  lawyer. 

G.  Douglas  Dillon,  banker,  former  Ambassador  to  France,,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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William  C.  Foster,  former  Director,  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  and  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Kermit  Gordon,  econoinistj  President  of  the  Brookings  Institution, 
former  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Dr.  James  R.  Killian,  Chairman  of  the  Corporation  of  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  former  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Science  and  Technology. 

’ Gen.  Lauris  Norstad,  USAF  (Ret),  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
President  of  the  Owens-Coming  Fiberglas  Corporation,  former 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  Europe  (SHAPE) . 

Peter  G.  Peterson,  business  executive,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Bell  and  Howell. 

Dr.  Jack  Ruina,  scientist,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology^  former  President,  Institute 
for  Defense  Analyses  and  Assistant  Director  for  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering,  Department  of  Defense. 

Dean  Rusk,  former  Secretary  of  State. 

xGov.  William  Scranton,  lawyer,  former  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Member  of  Congress. 

•Cyrus  Varice,  lawyer,  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

. Dr.  John  Archibald  Wheeler,  scientist,  Joseph  Henry  Professor  of 
Physics  at  Princeton. 


Orgdriizatiqix 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  assigns  to  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  the  primary  responsibility  within 
theH.S.  Government  for  searching  out  ways  to  putan  end  to  the  arms 
race.  The  Act  provides  that  the  Agency  ‘‘must  have  such  a position 
within  the  Government  that  it  can  provide  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  other  officials  of  the  executive  branch,  and  the  Congress  with 
recommendations  concerning  United  States  arms  control  ana  disarma- 
ment policy,  and  can  assess  the  effect  of  these  recommendations  upon 
our  foreign  policies,  our  national  security  policies,  and  our  economy.”  *8 

When  President  Nixon  announced  the  appointment  of  Gerard  Smith 
to  be  Director,  he  specified  that  the  Director  will  have  direct  and  ready 
access  to  the  Secretary  of,  State  an d to  the  President  and  will  partici- 
pate in  all  meetings  of  the  Rational  Security  Council  at  which  matters 
within  the  scope  of  .the  mission  of  the  Agency  are  considered.70 

In  addition  to  being  the ’ principal  adviser  on  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament tothe  President  and  Secretarv  of  State,  ACDA’s  Director 
is  also  the  chief  U.S.  negotiator  in  the  field  of  arms  control.  Oh  July  5, 
1969,  the  President  designated  him  as  head  of:  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation.  Talks.  The  Director,  the  Deputv  Direc- 
tor, and  the  Assistant  Director  for  International  Relations,  at  different 
periods  during  the  year,  also  served  as  head  of  the  U.S,  delegation  to 
the  Conference,  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  ( formerly  the 
ENDC):in  Geneva.  The  Director  and  the  Assistant  Director  for  Inter- 


nDqoument8  on  Disarmament,  1961,  p.  488. 
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national  Belations  were  members  of  the  American  delegation  to  the 
twenty-fourth  TJ.N.  General  Assembly. 

To  carry  out  its  functions  and  responsibilities,  ACDA  has  an  orga- 
nizational structure  which,  in  addition  to  the  Offices  of  the  Director 
and  Deputy  Director,  includes  foil r bureaus,  each  headed  by  an  Assist- 
ant Director.  These  are  the  International  Belations  Bureau,  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Bureau,  the  Economics  Bureau,  and  the  Weapons 
Evaluation  and  Control  Bureau.  Supporting  the  Director,  Deputy 
Director,  and  the  four  bureaus  are  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel, 
the  Executive  Director  and  the  Public  Affairs  Adviser. 

The  ACDA  staff  is  comparatively  small — slightly  more  than  200— - 
and  is  drawn  from  a variety  of  disciplines— political,  military,  scien- 
tific,  legal,  behavioral,  and  economic.  The  work  of  the  Agency  falls 
primarily  into  two  categories:  formulation  of  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament policy  recommendations,  including  preparation  for  and 
management  of  international  negotiations}  and  research  into  the 
myriad  complex  problems  related  to  arms  control  and  disarmament. 
In  addition  to  ACDA’s  extensive  internal  research,  field  testing,  and 
analysis,  research  projects  are  conducted  by  outside  contractors,  with 
ACDA  officers  acting  as  monitor^.  ACDA  also  maintains  a list  of 
consultants  whose  expertise  is  drawn  upon  by  the  Agency  for  special 
projects  or  other  problems. 

Formulation  and  Coordination  of  Policy  Recommendations 

Every  major  new  proposal  which  the  United  States  makes  in  inter- 
national negotiations  must  first  receive  the  President’s  approval. 

One  of  President  Nixon’s  first  acts  upon  taking  office  was  to  direct 
that  the  National  Security  Council  (originally  constituted  in  1947) 
be  the  principal  forum  for  consideration  of  policy  issues  requiring 
Presidential  determination.  The  nature  of  the  issues  considered  by  the 
Coiincil,  in  its  revitalized  role,  range  from  current  crises  and  imme- 
diate operational  problems  to  middle-  and  long-range  planning.  The 
Director  makes  policy  recommendations  to  the  President  both  directly 
and  through  his  participation  in  relevant  meetings  of  the  National 
Security  Council.  The  Director’s  role  in  NSC  deliberations  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  underlying  principle  contained  iii  the  Agency’s  enactment 
bill,  that  ‘‘Arms  control  and  disarmament  policy,  being  an  important 
aspect  of  foreign  policy,  must  be  consistent  with  national  security 
policy  as  a whole.” 80 

Bepresentatives  of  the  Agency  participate,  when  arms  control  and 
disarmament  or  related  matters  are  being  considered,  in  the  Under- 
secretaries Committee,  the  National  Security  Council  Beview  Group, 
and  the  various  interdepartmental,  regional,  and  functional  groups 
established  under  the  National  Security  Council  to  study  specific  ha- 
t:  ;..ul  policy  problems  and  to  plan  and  carry  out  programs. 

ACDA  staff  maintain  day-to-day  contacts  with  personnel  in  con- 
cerned departments  and  agencies  in  the  development  pf  ideas,  the 
preparation  of  position  papers,  and  the  dispatch  of  policy  guidance 
to  the  negotiators  at  the  conference  table. 

"Document*  on  Disarmament,  1961,  p.  482. 
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Planning  and  Coordination  of  Research 

The  ACDA  Research  Council  reviews  and  makes  recommendations 
to  the  Director  on  all  aspects  of  the  ACDA  external  research  program, 
including  specific  contracts.  The  Council  is  made  up  of  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Director,  who  serves  as  chairman;  the  Assistant 
Directors  who  head  the  four  bureaus;  the  General  Counsel;  and  the 
Executive  Director.  A Research  Planning  Group  assists  the  Council 
in  developing,  coordinating,  and  evaluating  the  research  program. 
The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Council  is  chairman  of  the  Planning 
Group  and  the  other  members  are  representatives  of  the  four  bureaus. 

The  Congress  has  charged  the  Agency  with  responsibility  for  coor- 
dinating research  in  the  field  of  arms  control  and  disarmament 
throughout  the  Government.  ACDA  staff  personnel  maintain  work- 
ing level  relationships  with  their  counterparts  in  other  agencies — 
such  as  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  State,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  the  Departments 
of  Commerce  and  Labor— with  which  ACDA  shares  mutual  interests 
and  problems.  ACDA  coordinates  formally  with  these  agencies  all 
of  the  external  research  projects  it  plans  to  carry  out.  The  Agency 
also  reports  t6  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  periodically  on  the  progross 
being  made  in  arms  control  and  disarmament  research. 

ACDA’s  sponsored  research  on  foreign  areas  in  the  social  sciences 
is  coordinated . closely  with  the  State  Department’s  Foreign  Area 
Research  Coordination  Group,  which  is  charged  with  coordinating  all 
such  research  throughout  the  Government.  ACDA  sits  on  the  main 
committee  of  this  Group  and  also  participated  a number  of  sub- 
committees concerned  with  the  interchange  of  research  data  and  dis- 
cussion of  future  plans.  All  of  ACDA’s  foreign  area  external  research 
in  the  social  sciences  is  also  formally  cleared  with  the  Department 
of  State’s  Foreign  Affairs  Research  Council,  in  order  to  insure  that 
it  will  not  have  adverse  effects  on  TJ.S.  foreign  relations. 

ACDA  maintains,  a Reference  Informat  ■ . ^nter  as  a central  point 
for  storing  and  retrieving  its  arms  control v.*  .*  >:  !.:armament  informa- 
tion,much  of  it  derived  from  the  Agency’s  research  program. 

To  help  ACDA  coordinate  the  execution  of  its  mission  in  the  field 
of  inspection,  verification,  and  associated  field  testing,  a Joint  Advisory 
Committee  has  been  established.  This  Committee  is  chaired  by  ACDA; 
its  members  come  from  thb  Department  of  State,  CIA,  AEC,  NASA, 
and  key  DGD  components  including  ISA,  DDR&E,  JCS,  DASA,  and 
the  military  services. 

Social  /Science  Advisory  Board 

The  ACDA  Social  Science  Advisory  Board 81  was  established  in 
March  1964  by  the  Director  under  his  statutory  authority  to  advise  on 
the  social  science  aspects  of  the  Agency’s  programs.  In  1969  it  held  two 
meetings:  on  March  26-27  and  November  6.  During  these  sessions,  the 
members  of  the  Board  were  briefed  on  current  arms  control  end  dis- 
armament programs  and  on  the  status  of  the  Agency’s  social  science 
programs, 


“ The  members  are  listed  infra. 
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In  the  intervals  between  meeting  Board  members  were  called  upon 
for  advice  and  assistance  with  regard  to  specific  research  projects 
under  way  in  AGDA  or  with  regard:  to  new  proposals  under 
consideration;  ? '• 

Members  of  the  Board  represent  an  important  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  the  Agency  and  the  academic  community.  Through 
them,  universities  and  individual  scholars  can  be  -acquainted  with 
ACDA’s  plans  for  new  research,  and  with  the  results  of  completed 
studies.  . 

/Three  members  of  the  Board  are  on  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  Committee  which  advises  in  the  selection  of  candidates  for 
the  Agency’s  Dissertation  Support  Program  which  was  instituted  in 
1968.  ‘ . - - ‘ '•  . 


Publio  Information 


The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  gives  the  Agency  responsi- 
bility for  “the  dissemination  and  coordination  of  information  con- 
cerningarmscontroiand  disarmament.”  - 

. Dairy  liaison  with  the  press  is  rtiaint^  by  the  office  of  Public 
Affairs  by  responding  to  individual  calls  and  visits  from  members 
of  the  press  corps;  In  addition,*1™  Public  Aflfairs  Office— in  coordina- 
tion with  other  GoVer nment  a*  cies— provides  the  State  Department 
News  Office  with  backOTound  marterialon^  disarma- 

ment ;policy  and  factual  answers  to  press ; inouiries  on  developing  news 
stories  wluch.imgh^  Daily  News  Briefing. 

Either  the  Public  Affairs  Adviser  or  asenior  member  ofhis  staff 
is  a member  of  the  U.S*  delegations  to  major  international  arms  con- 
trol and  di^rihament  inferences.  During  l969,  iii  addition  to  pro- 
• yiding  members  of  the  press  with  news  guidance  at  the  Geneva 
Disarmament  Conference  and  the  . U;N.  General  Assembly,  the 
Public  Affairs  Adviser  attended  the  Strategic  Arm  Limitation  Talks 
held  in  Helsinki.  In  excess  of  460  news  representatives  from  various 
parts  pf  the  wbHd-covered  the  opening  of  t^  talks. 

''  Dir ectinformation  service  to  the  public  is  provided  through  prep- 
aration and  distribution  of  publications,  booking  of  Agencv  officers 
to  address  brj^nizations,  ;6choolb, and,p,u^^^ 

by  - Agency  officers  in.  conferee  assistance  to  schools 

and  colleges^  consultation  with:  organization  leaders,  briefings  for 
student and adult visitors*  and-re^M^ 

. AGDA  publication8circulated  duringl969  includedthe  &i\\Annual 
Report  which  surveys  the  Agency’s  activities  and  summarizes  dis- 
armament developments  for  the  previous  calendar  year ; Docunierits 
on  DUqrjmm  (one  of  a series  which  annually  reprints  sig- 

nificant spbedies,  prppbsals  and  documents) , W orld  MifitaiyExpeim- 
tom,  a statistical  siimmaty;  the  Quarterly  Bibliography,  produced 
under  contract  for  ACDA  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  j^hibh  summar- 
izes articles  and  v Control  and  National  Security,  a 

“prhner”  on  contemporary  disarmament- concepts  and  issues.  These 
items  may  beobtained  by  writing  to  die  Agency^  although  supplies 
are  limited;  They  are  sold  by'  the  Lf.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
All  pamphlets  and.  unclassified  research  reports  am.  available  to 
readers  at  the  96  depository  libraries  listed  in  Appendix  IX  of  this 
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report.82  These  publications  and  unclassified  research  reports  are  in- 
creasingly; finding  use  in  college  classrooms  arid  study  programs. 

The  Agency,  upoh request*  provides  speakers  for  schools,  organiza- 
tions,, ana  public  meetings.  It  requests  that  travel  costs  be  defrayed 
by  the  host  organization.  The  A^ncy  regards -platfprm’^trayel  of  this 
sort  as  an  opportunity  to  learn  as  well  as  to  teach ; officers  are  requested 
to  report  interesting  ideas  and  suggestions  developed  in  the  course  of 
question  periods  and  discussions.  Severai  important  innovations  have 
been  generated  through  such  contacts; 

An  ever-wider  acceptance  of  arms  control  as  ah  aspect  of  inter- 
national relations  has  resulted  in  requests!  rom.school  and  university 
instructorsfor  assistance  in  preparing  arms  control  and  disarmament 
sbgmehts  of  courses  in  political  science,  history,  defense,  and  other 
subjects.  ALSsistance  has  rendered  through  office,  telephone  and 
man  consultations,  and  through  direbt  briefings  to  stiidents  at  the 
Agency’s  offices  and  on  college  campuses. 

In  order  to  learn  something  about  the  burgeoning  academic  interest 
in  this  field,  the  Agency,  last  September;  sent  a questionnaireto  all 
institutionsof  higherlearhing.intheUnitedStates,see^ 
tion  on  instruction  relating  to  armb  control.  The  questionnaire  asked 
wliat  courses  were  devoted  primarily  to  arms  control,  and  also  inquired 
about  incidental  references  to  arms  control  in  courses  in  political  Sci- 
ence, ^ology,  other  behavioral  ^ciencesj  physical  or  natural  sciences, 
la\v,  mternatiohal  reiatioiis,  m security  br  strategy,  and  other 
courses,  The  responses  to  the  questionnaire  are  now  being  analyzed  and 
a report  is  being  prepared.,  ......  , . 


The  Social  Sconce  Advisory  Board 
pjiairtmri  t , . ' 

Pluiip  Mosely,  Professorof  international  Relations  and  Director  of 
the  European  lnstitute1  at  Columbia  University,  NeW  York,  N. Y. 

Members 

Abram  Bergson,  Professor . of  Economics  at.  Harvard  University, 
. Cambridge,  Mass* 


eminent,  Harvard  University,;C^  Mass*  , 
G6rd6hA.GraigvProfessor  of  Histotya^tanfordUniversity , Stan- 
ford.Gfiflif.  ’ ’ ' ‘ */’*■■ 

W.  Phillips  Davison,Prof essor  of  journalism  and  Sociology,  Colum- 
. biaTJnwetaty  New  York,N.Y.  •'  ; ‘ f ! ■ ‘ ' 

E.  Adamson  Hoebel, Professor  of  Anthropology,  University  of  Minne- 
SQita,  Minnea^lik  Miim.  : 

^i<^  Langley  Hsieh,  Institute  for  Defense  Analysesi  Arlington,  Va. 
Morris  lanowitz,  Profe^or  .of  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
;GMcw,Ill;  -‘'.y/  "■  ''  “ *“*  """  "y 
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ANNEX 

Geneva  Protocol  for  die  Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of 
Asphyxiating,  Poisonous  or  Other  Gases,  anti  of 
Bacteriplogicai  Methods  of  Warfare,  June  17,  1925  1 

The  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries,  in  the  name  of  their  respective 
Governments: 

Wh®^;^he^iue>'in'  war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other  gases, 
and  of  ali  analbgbus  liquids,  materials  or  devices,  has  been  justly 
condemhed  by  the  ^herul  opinion  of  the  civilised  world ; and 

Whereas  the  prohibition,  ofsuch  usehas  been  declared  in  Treaties 
to  wbichftho  ih^jority, of  Powers  of  the  world  are  Parties  j and 

To  the  end  that  this  prohibit^  beuniversallyaccbpted  as  a 

part  of  International  Law,  binding  alike  the  conscience  and  the  prac- 
ticeofnations;  *. 

Declare: 

ThattheHigh  Contracting  Parties,  so  f hr  as  they  are  not  already 
Parties  ^Treaties  prohibiting  huchuse,ac(^ptthispf^ 
to  extend  this  prohibition  to  the  use  of  bacteriolbgical  inethods  of  war- 
f are  and  agree;  to  be  bound  as  between  themselves  according  to  the 
terms  of  tliis  declaration. 

iheparn«cw<b/S<a:ewBMhe<iM,Dec.  15, 1909,  pp.  541-543. 
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The  High  Contracting  Parties  will  exert  every  effort  to  induce  other 
States  to  accede  to  the  present  Protocol.  Such  accessionwill  be  notified 
to  the  Government  of  theFrerichRepublic,  and  by  the^latter  to  all 
signatory  arid  acceding  Powers,  and  will  take  effecton  the  date  of  the 
notification  bythe  Government  of  the  French^Repubhc. 

The  present  Protocol,  of  wliich  the  French  and  English  texts  aie 
both  authentic,  shall  be  ratified  as  soon  as  possible.  It  shall  bear  today  s 

^The  ratifications  of  the  present  Protocorsliall  be  addressed  to  the 
Government  of  the  Frerich  Republic,  which  will  at  once  notify  the 
deposit  of  such  ratification  to  each  of  the  signatory  and  acceding 

^><^heinstruments  of  ratification  of  arid  accession  to  the  present  Proto- 
col will  remain  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Government  of  the 

^Thf^^^nt  Protocol  will  come  into  force  for  each  signatory  Power 
as  from  the  date  of  deposit  of  its  ratification,  and,  fromthat  moment, 
each  Power  will  be  bound  as  regards  other  Powers  winch  have  already 

depositedtheir  ratifications.  ....  . , , , . 

In  witness  whereof  the  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  present 

Done  at  Gerieva  in  a single  copy,  this  seventeenth-  day  of  June,  One 
Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Twenty-Five. 
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Chairman,  J oint  Chiefs  OfStaff,  etc. 

r; Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Cotnmerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriations  for  1910:  Hearings  Before  a Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives,  Ninety-first 
Congress,  First  Session,  Part  4>  Related  Agencies:  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  etc. 

—  t»-  Sentinel  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  -Systems:  Briefing  Before  the  Com- 

mittee on  Appropriations,.  House  of  Representatives,  Ninety-first  Congress, 
First  Session. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services,  [H.A.S.C.  No,  91-14]  Hearings  on  Military  Pos- 
ture and  Legislation. to  Authorise  Appropriations  During  the  Fiscal  Year 
1970  for  Procurement  of  Aircraft,  Missiles,  Naval  Vessels,  and  Tracked 
Combat  Vehicles,  Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  Prescribe  the  Authorised  Strength  of  the  Reserve 
Forces,  and  for  Other  Purposes  Before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
House  of  Representatives,  Ninety-first  Congress,  First  Session  (2  pts.). 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Chemical-Biological  Warfare:  U.S.  Policies  and 
International  Effects:  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Se- 
curityPolicy  and  Scientific  Developments  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Ninety-first  Congress,  First  Session,  No- 
vember 18, 20 ; December  2,9,  IS, and  19, 1969. 

, Diplomatic  and  Strategic  Impact  of  Multiple  Warhead  Missiles: 

Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Policy  and  Scien- 
tific Developments  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign , Affairs,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Ninety-first  Congress,  First  Session  (1969). 

Committee  oh  Science  and  Astronautics,  Technical  Information  for  Congress, 
Report  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research,  and  Development  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics,  JJ.S.  Home  of  Representatives, 
Ninety- first  Congress,  First  Session,  Prepared  by  The  Science  Policy  Re- 
search Division,  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress,  Serial  A, 
April 25, 1969  (Com:  print ; 91st  Cong.,  1st  sess.  ) . 


Committee  on  Appropriations,  Senate  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, Department  of  Defense  Appropriations,  HR.  15090,  91st  Congress, 
First  Session,  Fiscal  Year  1910,  Part  6:  Secretary  of  Defense,  Chairman, 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (6  pts.). 

Committee  on Armed  Services,  Authorization  for  Military  Procurement,  Research 
and  Development,  Fiscal  Year  1910,  and  Reserve  Strength:  Hearings  Before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  United  States  Senate,  Ninety-first  Con- 
gress, First  Session  on  S.  1192  and  S.  2401,  A Bill  to  Authorize  Appropria- 
tions during  the  Fiscal  1910  for  Procurement  of  Aircraft,  Missiles,  Naval 
Vessels,  and  Tracked  Combat  Vehicles,  Research,  Development,  Test,  and 
Evalua  tion  for  the  Armed  Forces  (2  pts. ) . 


Congressional  Publications 

House  of  Representatives 


Senate 
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, Authorizing  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  year  19110  for  Military  Pro- 
curement, Research  and  Development,  arid  for  the  Construction  of  Missile 
Test  Facilities  at  Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  and  Beierve  Component  Strength, 
July  8, 1969,  Report  withMinority  and  Supplemental  Views  [To  accompany 
S.  2546],  (Calendar  No.  281,  S.  Kept.  91-290 ; 91st  Cong.,  1st  sess. ) . 

- — , Military  Implications  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of 

Nuclear  Weapons:  Heartfigs  Before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
United  States  Senate,  Ninety-first  Congress,  First  Session,  February  27  and 
28,1969.  . 

Committee  on  Foreign-Relations,  Activities  of  Natlbiis  in  Ocean  Space:  Hearings 
Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ocean  Space  of  the' Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, United  Stales  Senate,  Ninety-first  Congress,  First  Session  on  S.  Res.  38 
to  Express  the  Sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President  Should  Make  All 
Necessary  EffortstbPlace  Before  the  United  Nations  Committee  on  the 
Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Seated  and' Ocean  Floor  Beyond  the  Limits  of  National 
Jurisdiction  a Resolution  Endorsing  Basic,  Principles  for  Governing  the 
Activities  of  Nations  :ih  Ocean  Space,  July  24,  25,  28  and  SO,  1969. 

: — i :,  Briefing  by  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers:  Hearing  Before 

the  Comniittee  on  Foreign  Relations;  United  States  Senate,  Ninety-first  Con- 
gress, First  Session,  March  27, 1969.  „ . 

— — ■ •;  - Chemical  and  Biological : Warfare:  Hearing  Before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate,  Ninety-first  Congress,  First 
Session;  AprilSO,  1969.  _ , 

- • Intelligence  and  the  ABM  .'Hearing  Before  the  Committee  bn  Foreign 

Relations,  Whited  States  Senate,  Nihetyrfirst  Congress, . First  S ession,  wi th 
Melvin  R.  Laird,  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Richdrd  Helms,  Director,  Central 
Intelligence  Agency;  Together  With  ah  Exchange  of  Letters  Between 
J.  W.  Fulbright,  Chairman,  Comtnittee  oh  Foreign  Relations,  and  Secretary 
Laird,  June  23, 1969. 

— - -t  Nomination  of  Gerard  V.  Smith  to  be  Director , Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency:  Hearing  Bef  ore  the  Committee  - on  Fbreign  Relations, 
United  States  Senate,  Ninety-first  Congress,  First  Session,  February  6, 1969. 

' . ■,  Nonproliferation  Treaty;  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Relations,  United  States  Senate,  Ninety-first  Congress,  First  Session  on 
Executive  H,  90th  Congress,  Second  Session,  Part  2,  February  18  arid  20, 
1969*  . ‘ , 

- — , Psychological  Aspects  of  Foreign  Policy:  Hearings  Before  the  Com- 

mittee ''on  ForeignRelatiohs,  United  States  Seriate,  Ninety-first  Congress, 
First  Session,  June  5, 19,  and  20,1969. 

— —,  Strategic  and  Foreign  Policy  Implications  of  ABM  Systems:  Hear- 
ings Before  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Organization  and  Disarma- 
ment Affairs  of  the  Committee  oh  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate, 
Ninety-first  Congress,  First  Session  oh  The  Strategic  and  Foreign  Policy 
Implications  of  AntibaUisiib  Missile  Systems  (3  pt&). 

— , Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  Report  from 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Together  with  Supplemental  Views  [To 
accompany  Ex;  H.;  90th  Cong.,  2d  sess:],  (Ex.  Kept.  91-1;  91st  Cong.,  1st 
sess.).  ...  ' • 

— ■ • - • _ ■ , Underground  Weapons  Testing:  Hearing  Before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations^  United  States  Senate,  Ninety-first  Congress,  First  Session, 
oh  S.J.  Res^l55,  to  Provide  for  a Study  and  Evaluation  of  the  International 
and  Other  Foreign  Policy  Aspects  of  Underground  Weapons  Testing,  Septem- 
ber 29, 1969. 

— — , The  United  Nations,  Report  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 

Relations  by  Senator  Stuart  Symington,  member  of  the  delegation  of  the 
United  States  to  the  23d  Session  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  March  1969 
(Com.  print ; 91st  Cong.,  1st  sess. ) . 


4 Excerpts  reprinted  ante,  pp.  21-23,  23-27,  35-37. 
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Committee  on  Government  Operations,  An  Inventory  of  Congressional  Concern 
With  Research  and  Development,  90th  Congress,  2d  Session,  Part  4,  A Bibli- 
ography, prepared  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Government  Research  of  the 
Committee  .oh  Government  Operations,  United  States  Senate,  July  81, 1969 
(Com.  print;  91st  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

— — tt  — , The  National  Security  Council,  New  Role  and  Structure,  Febru- 
ary 7, 1969,  Submittedity  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Security  and  Inter- 
national Operations  ( Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  24,  91st  Congress)  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  United  States  Senate  (Com.  print;  91sl 
Cong.,  1st  sess.).  _ . 

-i— — Peking's  Approach  to  Negotiations,, Selected  Writings,  Compiled  by 

the  Subcommittee  on  National  Security  and  International  Operations  (Pur- 
suant to  S.  Res.  24,  91st  Cong.)  Cf  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, United  States  Senate  (Coin,  print  ;91stCdng.,  1st  sess.). 

- -,  Plahning-Prbgrdmming-B n dgeting,  D efen sc  Analysis : Two  Exam- 
ples, Submitted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Security  and  International 
Operations  (Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  24,  91st  Congress)  of  the  Committee  oh 
Government  Operations,  United  States  Senate  (Com.  priiit;  91st  Cong.,  1st 
sess.).  . . 

, The  Soviet  Approach  to  Negotiation,  Selected  Writings,  Compiled  by 

the  Subcommittee  oh  National  Security  and  International  Operations  (Pur- 
suant to  S.  Res.  24, 91st  Cong. ) of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
United  States  Senate  (Coin,  print ; 91st  Cong.*  1st  sess.  ). 

Committee  bn  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons, 
Some:  Possible  Approaches  for  Lessening  the  Threat  and  Danger,  Prepared 
for  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  National  Science  Foundation  of  the 
Committee  oh  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  United  States  Senate,  May  1969 
(Com.  print ; 91st  Cong.,  lstsess. ) . 

Joint  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  AEG  Authorizing  Legislation,  Fiscal  Year 
1970 .'  Hearings  Before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomio  Energy,  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  Ninety-first.  Congress,  First  Session  (3  pts.).  Part  1: 
Qerwral  Physicdl  Research.  Program,  April  17  and  i8, 1969;  Part  2:  Reactor 
. Development  and  Technology  Program,  April  24  and  25;  Part  8:  Biology 
and  Medicihe;  Isotopes  Development,  Special  Nuclear  Materials,  Naval  Pro- 
pulsion Reactors,  April  29  and  30, 1969. 

— — — — Atomio  Energy  Legislation  Through  91st  Congress,  1st  Session,  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  of  the  United  States,  December  1969  (Jt  Com. 
print ; 91st  Cong.,  1st  sess. ) . 

, Nuclear  Explosion  Services  for  Industrial  Applications:  Hearings 

Before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomio  Energy,  Congress  of  the  United 
States , Ninety-first  Congress,  First  Session  on  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosion 
Services  for  Domestic  and  Foreign  Users,  May  8,  9,  and  July  17, 1969. 

Joint  Economic  Committee,  The  Military  Budget  and  National  Economic  Priori- 
.ties:  Hearings  Before  Me  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Government  of  the 
Joint  Ecpnomio  Committee,  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Ninety-first 
Congress,  First  Session;  Part  8:  The  Economic  Basis  of  the  Russian  Mili- 
tary Challenge  to  the  United  States,  June  28  and  24, 1969  (3  pits.) . 

United  Nations  Materials 
General 

The  activities,  proceedings,  and  decisions  of  United  Nations  organs,  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  the  specialized  agencies  are  reviewed 
annually,  monthly,  and  daily  in  the  Yearbook  of  the  United  Nations,  the  UN 
Monthly  Chronicle,  and  the  Joumal  bf  the  United  Nations.  The  last,  supple- 
mented by  la  daily  list  of  documents  distributed,  provides  useful  current  infor- 
mation on  schedules  and  agendas  of  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  and  its 
committees.  The  1967  Yearbook  is  the  most  recent  (U.N.  sales  no.  E.68.I.1), 
covering,  calendar  year  1967.  The  International  Atomic  Energy  Bulletin,  pub- 
lished six  times  a year,  also  offers  information  of  interest  Vol.  11  comprises 
the  1969  issues.  The  most  recent  issue  of  another  useful  series,  the  Indexes  to 
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Proceedings,  is  that  for  the  Twenty -second  and  Resumed  Twenty-second  Ses- 
sion, 1967-68  and  Fifth  Emergency  Session,  1967  (ST/LIB/SER.B/A.18,  sales 
uo.  E.69.I.3).  Two  valuable  guides  to  United  Nations  documents  are  the  United 
Nations  Documents  Index,  Cumulative  Checklist , 1967,  voh  18,  Parts  I and  II 
(ST/LIB/SER.E/CUM.9,  pts.  1 & 2)  and  the  monthly  (11  issues  per  year) 
United  Nations  documents  Index,  1969,  vol.  20  ( ST/LIB/SER.E/246-256) . Pub- 
lications ot  special  interest  are  : Disarmament:  A Select  Bibliography,  1962-1967 
(ST/LIB/SER;B/12,  sales  no.  E.68;I.10),17ie  United  Nations  and  Disarmament, 
1945-1965  (sales  no.  67.1.8),  and  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  ( OPl/372 ) . 

Committee  To  Study  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed  and  the  Ocean  Floor 
Beyond  the  Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction 

Summary  records  of  meetings  of  the  Committee  and  its  working  groups,  as 
well  as  documents  of  the  Committee  and  working  groups,  exist  in  mimeographed 
form.  The  report  of  the  Committee  has  been  printed  as  General  Assembly 
Official  Records:.  Twenty-fourth  Session,  Supplement  No.  22  (A/7622)  and 
No.  22A  (A/7622/Add.l).8 

Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space 

Verbatim  records  of  meetings  exist  in  mimeographed  form.  Summary  reports 
of  the  Legal  Subcommittee  meetings  are  also  mimeographed.  The  report  of  tiie 
Committee  appears  as  General  Assembly  Official-Records:  Twenty-fourth  Session, 
Supplement  No.  21  (A/7621)  and  No.  21 A (A/7621/Add.l). 

Disarmament  Commission 

Verbatim  records  of  meetings  are  printed  in  the  Disarmament  Commission 
Official  Records.  ENDC  reports  issued  during  January  1, 1967-December  31,  1908 
have  been  published  as  Disarmament  Commission  Official  Records : Supplement 
for  1967  and  1968. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Summary  records  of  /meetings  are  published  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cial Official  Records.  The  1969  (July  14-August  8)  records  are  for  the  Forty- 
seventh  Session.  The  Index  to  Proceedings  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council— 
Forty-Sixth  Session — 1969  (sales  no.  E.70.I.8)  is  a bibliographical  guide  to  the 
proceedings  and  documentation  of  the  May  12-June  6,  1969  session.  The  1969 
report  of  the  Council,  covering  its  activities  during  the  period  August  3, 1968- 
August  8, 1969,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Council’s  Committees  and  ad  hoc  commit- 
tees, lias  been  issued  as  General  Assembly  Official  Records:  Twenty-fourth  Ses- 
sion, Supplement  No.  8. 


Committee  on  Disarmament 

4 

(Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee)* * 

Verbatim  records  of  meetings  of  the  plenary  committee,  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  a Treaty  for  the  Discontinuance  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  Tests  of  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament  Committee  exist  in  mimeo- 
graphed form.  Documents  and  verbatim  records  of  meetings  of  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament,  dating  from  August  26, 1969,  also  exist  in  mimeographed  form. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  for  the  period  March  18-October  30, 1969  was  issued 
as  A/7741-DC/232.  It  is  reprinted  ante,  pp.  617-526. 

General  Assembly 

Verbatim  records  of  plenary  meetings  and  summary  records  of  committee 
meetings  are  published  in  the  General  Assembly  Official  Records.  The  texts  of 
General  Assembly  resolutions  are  published  in  the  Official  Records,  Annexes . 
Agenda  items  of  interest  of  the  24th  General  Assembly  are  numbers  29,  104, 
30,  and  31. 

Secretary-General 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  work  of  the  organization 
for  the  period  June  16, 1968-June  15, 1969,  has  been  published  in  General  Assem- 


8 Printed  ante,  pp.  574-576. 

* See  ante,  p.  xvii. 
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bly  Official  Records:  Twenty-fourth  Session,  Supplement  No.  1 (A/7G01)  and 
No.  1A.  ( A/7601/ Add.l).  The  report  of  the  Secretary-General’s  consultative 
group  on  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  (Biological)  Weapons  and  the  Effects  of 
Their  Possible  Use  lias  been  issued  as  A/7575,’  the  report  of  the  group  of  experts 
on  Contributions  of  Nuclear  Technology  to  the  Economic  and  Scientific  Advance- 
ment of  Developing  Countries,  as  A/7568.'1 

Security  Council 

Verbatim  records  of  meetings  are  published  in  the  Security  Council  Official 
Records.  The  annual  report  Of  the  Security  Council  to  the  General  Assembly  for 
the  period  July  1C,  1968-July  15,  1969  is  printed  in  General  Assembly  Official 
Records:  Twenty-fourth  Session,  Supplement  No.  2. 

World  Health  Organization 

The  report  of  a WHO  group  of  consultants,  Health  Aspects  of  Chemical  and 
Biological  Weapons,  completed  on  November  21,  1969,  lias  been  published  as  a 
paperback.* * 


7 Excerpts  printed  ante,  pp.  264^298. 

8 Excerpt  printed  ante,  pp.  256-263. 

* Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  World  Health  Organization,  Distribution  and 
Sale9  Unit;  Gerieva,Switzerland. 
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Armstrong,  Neil  A.  U.S.  astronaut,  commander  of  Apollo  li  mission,  1969. 
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viser to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ; leader  of  the  Japanese  delegation 
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